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AVILLIAlil  LA.-WRENCE  BROWN,  T).D. 


In  London,  to  which  he  immediately  proceeded,  he  met  with  a friendly  I'e- 
ception  from  lord  Auckland,  to  whom  he  had  become  known  during  his  lord 
ship’s  residence  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  who  now  exerted  himself  so 
warmly  in  his  favour,  tliat  he  was,  in  the  course  of  a few  months,  appointed  to 
succeed  Dr  Campbell,  as  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Marischal  college,  Aber- 
deen ; to  which  honourable  appointment  was  soon  after  added,  that  of  principal 
of  the  same  college. 

We  are  informed  by  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Dr  Brown,  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  that  “ this  new  professorship  imposed  upon  him  a very 
serious  task,  that  of  composing  a course  of  theological  lectures,  extend  > 
ing  over  five  sessions.  After  a review  of  the  different  systems  of  religion 
which  lay  claim  to  a divine  origin,  he  discussed  most  amply  the  evidences 
and  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  evidences  of  re 
vealed  religion,  of  which  he  gave  a very  full  and  learned  view.  Ihe  christiar. 
scheme  formed  the  next  subject  of  an  inquiry,  in  which  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines  of  Christianity  were  very  extensively  unfolded.  Christian  ethics  were 
also  explained  ; and  it  formed  part  of  his  original  plan,  to  treat  of  all  the 
great  controversies  that  have  agitated  the  religious  world.  This  portion  of  the 
course  was  not,  however,  completed.”  Besides  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  and  of  his  principality.  Dr  Brown  officiated  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  West  church  in  Aberdeen.  A volume  of  his  sermons  appeared  in  1803. 
He  also  occasionally  attended  the  General  Assembly,  where  his  manly  eloquence 
and  impressive  mode  of  speaking,  caused  him  to  be  listened  to  with  great  re- 
spect, though  he  never  arrived  at  the  character  of  a leader.  While  discharging 
every  public  duty  with  zeal  and  efficacy,  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pur- 
suits of  literature.  In  1809,  he  published  “ Philemon,  or  the  Progress  of 
Virtue,  a poem,”  Edinburgh,  2 vols.  octavo;  and  in  181G,  appeared  his 
greatest  literary  effort,  “ An  Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a Supreme  Creator,’  ’ 
Aberdeen,  2 vols.  octavo.  The  latter  was  the  successful  competing  essay, 
among  fifty,  for  Burnet’s  first  prize  of  ^1250;  the  second,  of  ^400,  being 
awarded  to  Dr  Sumner,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester.  Dr  Brown  also  wrote  a 
few  pamphlets  upon  passing  occurrences,  political  and  otherwise  ; and  one  or 
two  articles  in  Latin,  relating  to  formalities  in  the  university  over  which  he 
presided.  His  last  considerable  work  was  “ A Comparative  View  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  other  Forms  of  Religion  which  have  existed,  and  still  exist 
in  the  World,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  Moral  Tendency,”  Edinburgh, 
2 vols.  octavo,  1826. 

In  addition  to  the  preferments  already  mentioned.  Dr  Brown  was  honoured, 
in  1800,  with  the  appointment  of  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  ; and,  in 
1804,  was  nominated  dean  of  the  Chapel-royal,  and  of  the  order  of  the 
Thistle.  He  was,  last  of  all,  in  1825,  appointed  to  read  the  Gordon  course 
of  lectures  on  practical  religion,  in  the  Marischal  college.  Though  thus 
bearing  such  a multiplicity  of  offices,  Dr  Brown  was,  upon  principle,  opposed 
to  pluralities,  and  was,  perhaps,  only  tempted  to  transgress  the  rule  in  his 
own  ciise,  by  the  want  of  adequate  endowments  for  his  two  chief  offices,  those 
of  divinity  professor  and  of  principal. 

Dr  Brown  died,  May  11,  1830,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Be- 
tides his  great  talents  and  acquirements,  he  was  characterized  by  many  excel- 
lent personal  qualities.  His  mind  was  altogether  of  a manly  cast ; and,  though 
iionoured  with  the  regards  of  a court,  he  was  incapable  of  cowering  to  mere 
rank  and  station.  With  some  warmth  of  temper,  he  was  open,  sincere,  and 
generous,  and  entertained  sentiments  of  unbounded  liberality  towards  his 
fellow  creatures,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  countries. 
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THOMAS  BROWN. 


BROWN  Thomas,  a distinguished  modem  pliilosophical  witer,  the  sou  of  Ute 
Rev.  Samuel  Bronn,  minister  of  tho  parish  of  Kirkmahreck 
Kirkcudbright,  .vas  born  at  the  manse  of  U.at  parish,  January  9,  1778.  Deprived 
of  his  father  ndien  between  one  and  tivo  yearn  old,  Thomas  Brown  uas  conveyed 
to  Edinbui-gh,  wliere  for  some  years  he  lived  under  the  charge  of  Ins  widowed 
mother.  By  her  he  was  taught  the  elements  of  learning  at  a singularl)  earlj 
age,  acquiring  the  whole  alphabet,  it  is  said,  by  one  effort,  or  to  ' 

in  one  lesson,  and  every  thing  else  with  the  same  amazing  facility.  M hen  }>etwee 
foiu-  and  five  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  the  scriptures  and  also  J 

appear,  partly  to  understand  them;  one  day,  at  that  period  of  his  " 

found  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  mother’s  parlour,  with  a large  family  l>‘ble  on 
his  knee,  which  he  was  dividing  into  different  parts  with  his  hand ; being  ^ked 
iocularly  if  he  intended  to  preach,  and  was  now  choosing  a text,  he  saia,  - , 

I am  only  wishing  to  see  what  the  evangelists  difter  in ; for  they  do  not  aR  giv 
the  same  account  of  Christ,”  From  the  kindly  tutelage  of  his  mother  he  wm 
removed  in  tho  seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  placed  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Captam 
Smith,  in  a school  at  CamberweU,  from  which  in  a short  time  he  was  transferred 
to  one  at  Chiswick,  where  he  continued  for  some  years.  In  these  and  two  oAw 
academies  he  spent  the  years  between  seven  and  fourteen,  and  acquu-ed  a perfe^ 
classical  education.  In  1792,  he  returned  to  the  maternal  roof  at  L^nbuigh, 
and  commenced  a course  of  attendance  at  the  University.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  he  was  deeply  read  in  the  English  beUcs  lettres,  and  had 
considerable  Ubrai-y,  which,  however,  was  lost  at  sea  in  its  passage  from  Eng  . 
to  Scotland.  Having  gone  to  Liverpool  to  spend  the  vacation  of  U 9 d will 
some  friends,  he  became,  boy  as  he  was,  the  intimate  friend  of  ^r  Cume 
the  amiable  biogi-apher  of  Bums,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  dfrecting  his  mind  to  metaphysical  studies  by  placing  m his  h^ 
the  first  volumes  of  Professor  Dugald  Stewart’s  “Elements  of  Uio  Philosi^ 
phy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  then  just  pubUshed.  The  impressions  he  received 
Lm  this  work  were  deepened  next  winter,  when  he  attended  its  authors 
prelections  in  the  moral  philosophy  class  at  Edinburgh  college.  et,  mu  as 
he  admired  Professor  Stewart,  he  did  not  fail,  even  at  the  early  ^e  of  sixteen, 
to  detect  that  deficiency  of  analysis,  which  often  lurks  under  the  majesUc.all) 
flowing  veU  of  his  language  and  imagery.  According  to  the  Ur.  w eisn, 
whose  very  pleasing  memoir  of  Dr  Brown  is  here  foUowed,  the  sclioHr  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  presenting  to  his  master  a few  remarks  winch  lie  had  thrown 
together  in  reference  to  one  of  liis  theories.  “ Tliose  who  remember  the  di^- 
fied  demeanour  of  Mr  Stewart  in  his  class,  which  was  calculated  to  convev  the 
idea  of  one  of  those  gi-eat  and  gifted  men  who  were  seen  among  the  g^o^es  oi 
the  Academy,  will  duly  appreciate  the  boldness  of  our  young  philosopher.  \\  ith 
great  modesty  he  read  his  observations;  to  which  Mr  Stewart  with  a aindour 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  a philosopher,  but  which  not  the  less  on  Uiat  ao 
count  did  him  infinite  honour,  listened  patiently,  and  then,  with  a smile  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  read  to  him  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  tlm 
distinguished  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva,  containing  tho  same  argument  which  Dr 
Brown  had  stated”  This  delightful  incident  was  the  coinmencement  of  an  iic- 
quaintaiico  between  the  master  and  the  pupil,  which  led  to  iiioro  intimate  rela- 
tions, and  only  ended  with  the  death  of  Dr  Brown.  The  roried  .mid  profound 
acquireiueiits  of  this  extraordinai7  young  man,  soon  attracted  to  him  the  atten- 
tion and  friendship  of  many  other  personages,  distinguished  by 
and  literary  reputation,  especially  Professors  Robison,  Playfair,  am  ac  , an 
Messrs  Homer,  Leyden,  Reddio,  and  F.rskine.  Ere  he  had  t’omp  ele^  ns 
twentieth  year,  ho  was  led,  by  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  to  wide 
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servations  upon  Dr  Darwin’s  Zoonomia,”  in  a pamphlet  which  far  sui'passed  the 
work  which  had  called  it  forth.  It  appeared  in  1798,  and,  while  it  excited 
astonishment  in  those  who  knew  the  years  of  the  author,  >vas  received  in  other 
quarters  as  the  work  of  a veteran  in  philosophy.  Dr.  Welsh  justly  characterises 
it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  premature  intellect  which 
has  ever  been  exhibited,  and  states  that,  though  unfortunate  in  its  object,  and  the 
exposin-e  of  an  unworthy  production,  it  is  found  to  contain  the  genn  of  all  Dr 
Brown’s  subsequent  discoveries  as  to  mind,  and  of  those  principles  of  philoso- 
phizing by  which  he  was  guided  in  his  future  inquiries.  Dr  Browrt  at  this  time 
belonged  to  an  association  of  young  men,  which,  whether  from  its  peculiar  object, 
the  celebrity  since  acquired  by  several  of  its  members,  or  07i6  T&f/icivkuhlB  Tcsult  of 
its  existence,  must  be  acknowledged  as  possessing  no  ordinary  claims  to  attention. 

It  w.as  called  the  Academy  of  Physics,  and  its  object  is  described  in  the  minutes 
of  its  fii-st  meeting  to  have  been,  “ the  investigation  of  nature,  the  laws  by  which 
her  phenomena  are  regulated,  and  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  these  laws.” 
The  first  members  were  Messrs  Brougham,  Erskine,  Reddie,  BroAvn,  Rogerson, 
Birbeck,  Logan,  and  Leyden  ; to  whom  were  afterwards  joined  Lord  Webb  Sey- 
moui-,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  Messrs  Horner,  Jeftrey,  and  Gillespie.  The 
Academy  prosecuted  its  investigations  with  great  assiduity  and  success  for  about 
three  years ; like  many  other  clubs,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  originated  began 
to  change  with  tlie  changed  years,  and  altered  views  of  its  members ; it  flagged, 
failed,  and  was  finally  broken  up.  The  remarkable  result  of  its  existence,  above 
alluded  to,  was  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  first  writers 
in  this  work  were  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Sydney  Smith,  Horner,  and  Brown.  The 
leading  article  of  the  second  number,  upon  Kant’s  philosophy,  was  by  the  last  of 
these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  did  not  long  continue  to  contribute ; a 
misunderstanding  with  the  gentleman  who  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
third  number,  regarding  some  liberties  taken  with  one  of  his  articles,  was  the 
cause  of  his  retirement.  Brown’s  first  ideas  as  to  a profession,  led  him  to  choose 
the  bar,  and  for  a twelvemonth  he  prosecuted  the  dry  studies  of  the  law.  An 
insurmountable  repugnance,  however,  to  this  pursuit  caused  him  afterwai'ds  to 
study  medicine.  He  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1803,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  honoured  with  the  highest  commendations  from  Dr  Gregory,  not  only  for  his 
proficiency  in  medical  learning,  but  for  the  amazingly  fluent  and  elegant  style  of 
his  Latinity,  of  which  no  one  could  judge  better  than  that  learned  professor,  him- 
self acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Latinist  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  Previous  to 
this  period,  namely  in  1800,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  his  friends 
had,  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the  chair  of  rhetoric ; but  a 
system  by  which  the  clergy  of  the  university  scat  were  almost  invariably  preferred 
to  the  vacant  chairs,  blasted  his  hopes  on  this  occasion.  This  disappointment,  with 
his  antipathy  to  the  courtly  party  of  the  church,  by  which  it  was  patronized, 
seems  to  have  inspired  him  with  a vehement  aversion  to  a system,  which  can  only  be 
palliated  by  a consideration  of  the  narrow  stipends  then  enjoyed  by  the  clergy, 
and  the  propriety  of  enriching,  by  this  oblique  means,  the  prospects  which  were  to 
induce  men  of  abilities  to  enter  the  church.  Upon  the  promotion  of  l^Ir  Playfair  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mr  Leslie  competed  for  the  vacant  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics with  a clergyman  whoso  attainments  in  that  study,  though  more  than  respect- 
able, certainly  could  not  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  opposing  candi- 
date. The  church  party,  knowing  that  they  could  not  make  out  any  superior 
qualifications  in  their  candidate  on  the  score  of  mathematics,  endeavoured  to 
produce  the  same  effect  by  depreciating  Mr  Leslie’s  qualifications  on  the  score  of 
religion.  Their  proof  Lay  in  a note  to  Mr  Leslie’s  essay  on  heat,  containing  an 
expression  of  approbation  respecting  Hume’s  doctrine  of  causation.  The  can- 
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vass,  -which  lay  in  the  town-coiincil,  was  the  cause  of  great  excitement  in  the 
literal^  -world,  and  for  some  time  absorbed  every  other  topic  of  discourse  in  | 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Brown  was  tempted  by  his  feelings  on  this  subject  U>  come  for-  j 
ward  with  an  essay,  disproving  the  inferences  which  >vere  drawn  from  .Mr  Les-  | 
lie’s  note  ; an  essay  Avhich,  in  a subsequent  edition,  he  expanded  into  a complete  i 
tre.atise  on  cause  and  effect.  Through  the  influence  of  this  powerful  appeal,  and  - 
other  similar  expressions  of  public  feeling,  the  patrons  of  the  cliair  were  shamed  ; 
for  once  out  of  their  usual  practice,  and  IVIr  Leslie  received  the  appointment  ' 
Dr  Brown  had  before  this  period  published  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  poems,  | 
which,  though  they  did  not  meet  with  brilliant  success,  are  yet  to  be  admired  as  the  j 
effusions  of  an  ingenious  and  graceful  mind.  In  1803,  immediately  after  re-  | 
ceiving  his  diploma,  he  began  to  practise  as  a physician,  and  he  had  hitherto  ; 
met  with  considerable  success.  He  w'as  no>v  (1806)  taken  into  partnership  by  , 
Dr  Gregory,  and  for  some  time  his  attention  was  occupied  more  exclusively  by  j 
his  profession  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  one  disposed  like  him  to  give  up  ! 
w'orldly  advantages  for  the  sake  of  a darling  study.  The  prospect  of  an  occupa- 
tion more  germane  to  his  mind,  opened  up  to  him  in  the  winter  of  1808-9, 
when  the  state  of  Mr  Stewart’s  health  induced  him  to  request  the  services  of  3Ir 
Brown  as  his  temporary  substitute.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this  ca- 
pacity attracted  much  attention,  on  account  of  their  marvellous  display  of  pro- 
found and  original  thought,  of  copious  reading,  of  matchless  ingenuity,  and  of 
the  most  admirable  elocution;  this  last  accomplishment  having  been  acquired  by 
Dr  Bro^vn  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  school  studies.  “ The  iMoral  Pliilosophy 
Class  at  this  period  presented  a very  strildng  aspect.  It  was  not  a crowd  of 
youthful  students  led  into  transports  of  admiration  by  the  ignorant  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment ; distinguished  members  of  the  bench,  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  pulpit, 
^vere  daily  present  to  witness  the  powers  of  tliis  rising  pliilosopher.  Some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  professors  were  to  be  seen  mixing  with  the  students,  and 
Mr  Playfair,  in  particular,  was  present  at  every  lecture.  The  originality,  and 
depth,  and  eloquence  of  the  lectures,  had  a very  marked  effect  upon  the  young 
men  attending  the  university,  in  leading  them  to  metaphysical  speculations.” — 
Welsh's  Memoir.  The  effect  of  these  exliibitions  was  so  great,  that  when  Mr 
Stewart,  two  years  after,  expi’essed  a wish  to  have  Dr  Brown  officially  conjoined 
to  him  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  usual  influence  in  favour  of  the  , 

clergy  was  overcome  ^vith  little  difficulty'.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1810-11,  he  acted  as  the  substitute  of  Mr  Stewart,  who  now  retired 
to  the  country;  and  what  is  certainly  very  w'onderful,  he  WTote  the  whole  of  his 
first  coui'se  of  lectures  during  the  evenings  which  preceded  the  days  on  which  j 

they  were  delivered.  After  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  had  been  got  over,  j 

Dr  Bro^vn  obtained  a little  leisure  to  cultivate  that  poetical  rein  which  had  all  j 

along  been  one  of  his  own  favourite  exercises  of  thought;  and  accordingly,  in 
1814,  he  published  his  largest  versified  work  entitled  “The  Paradise  of  Co- 
quettes." As  this  poem  appeared  anony'mously,  its  success,  which  was  considera- 
ble, must  have  given  him  high  gratification.  He  was,  therefore,  tempted  next 
year  to  bring  forth  another  under  the  title  of  “The  Wanderer  in  Korioay." 
The  health  of  Dr  Brown  had  never  been  good  ; and  it  was  now  the  annual  cus- 
tom of  this  amiable  and  gifted  being  to  retire  during  the  summer  vacation  to 
some  sequestered  and  beautiful  nook  of  his  romantic  native  land,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  country  air  and  exercise.  Sometimes  he  would  plant  himself  in  some 
Swiss-like  spot,  hanging  between  Highland  and  Lowland,  such  as  the  village  of 
Logie  in  Glendevon.  At  other  times  ho  woiffd  lose  himself  in  the  woody  soli- 
tudes of  Dnnkcld.  Ho  had  all  his  life  a fondness  for  romantic  and  rugged 
scenery,  amidst  which  ho  would  occasionally  expose  himself  to  considerable  risks. 
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Walking  was  Ills  favourite  exei’cise,  as  lie  was  thus  able  to  pause  and  admire  a 
rock,  a°wild  flower,  a brook,  or  whatever  else  of  beautiful  presented  itself.  To 
his  gentle  and  affectionate  heart,  one  object  always  appealed  with  irresistible 

power namely,  a cottage  smoking  amidst  trees : he  never  could  pass  a scene  of 

that  kind  without  pausing  to  ruminate  upon  the  inexplicable  sympathy  which  it 
seems  to  find  in  almost  every  breast.  Though  possessing  a heart  as  open  as 
day  light,  the  wealdy  health  of  Dr  Brown,  and  the  abstraction  of  his  studies,  seem 
to  have  checked  that  exuberant  feeling  which  assumes  the  form  calied  love:  it  is 
the  impression  of  one  of  his  surviving  friends  that  he  never  experienced  that  sensa- 
tion, at  least  to  any  extent  worthy  of  the  name.  His  affections  were  devoted  to 
his  mother,  his  sisters,  nature,  books,  studies,  literary  fame.  He  seemed  to  have 
none  for  “the  sex.»  In  1817,  his  feelings  sustained  a dreadful  shock  in  the 
death  of  the  former  relative,  who  had  been  his  first  instructress,  and  to  ivhoin  he 
bore  an  aftection  bordering  upon  reverence.  Her  remains  were  first  placed  in  a 
vault  in  Edinburgh ; and  at  the  end  of  the  winter-session  moved  to  the  family 
burying-ground  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Xirkmabreck.  This  romantic  and 
secluded 'spot  Dr  Brown  had  always  vieived  with  great  interest.  A few  years 
bfefore,  in  visiting  his  father’s  grave,  he  had  been  altogether  overcome,  and  ivhen 
he  saw  the  earth  closing  in  upon  all  that  remained  of  a mother  that  was  so  dear 
to  him  “ and  the  long  grassy  mantle  cover  all,”  his  distress  ivas  such  as  to  affect 
evei7  pei-son  who  saw  him.  In  1818,  Dr  Brown  published  a poetical  tale,  en- 
titled “ Agnes.”  But  his  reputation  in  this  walk  of  literature  was  not  on  the 
increase.  His  mind  by  no  means  wanted  poetical  feeling  and  imagery ; but  he 
never  could  prevent  the  philosopher  from  intruding  upon  his  wannest  visions, 
and  accordingly  there  is  a decided  tameness  in  all  his  verses.  It  may  be  said, 
that,  if  he  had  not  been  a great  philosopher,  he  would  have  been  a greater  poet ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not  attempted  poetry,  at  least  his  living  re- 
putation  as  a philosopher  would  have  been  somewhat  enhanced.  Towards  the  end 
of  1819,  the  ill  health  of  Dr  Brown  began  to  assume  an  alanning  aspect,  and 
early  in  the  ensuing  year  he  found  himself  so  weak  as  to  be  obliged  to  appoint 
a substitute  to  deliver  his  lectures.  This  substitute  was  Mr  John  Stewart,  an- 
other of  the  devotees  of  science,  and,  like  liiraself,  destined  soon  to  sink  prema- 
turely beneath  the  weight  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  Brown  it  might  truly  be 
said,  that  an  active  spirit  had  worn  out  the  slender  and  attenuated  frame  in 
which  it  was  enshrined.  At  the  reconmiendation  of  his  physicians,  he  took  a 
voyage  to  London,  and  established  himself  at  Brompton,  then  a healthy  village 
in  the  vicinity,  but  now  ne.arly  involved  in  the  spreading  masses  of  the  great 
city.  Here  he  gradually  grew  w'eaker  and  weaker,  until  the  2d  of  April,  when 
he  gently  breathed  his  last.  “ Dr  Brown,”  says  his  reverend  biographer,  “ was 
in  height  rather  above  the  middle  size,  about  five  feet  nine  inches ; his  chest 
broad  and  round ; his  hair  brown  ; his  features  regular  ; his  forehead  large  and 
prominent ; his  eyes  dark  grey,  well  termed,  with  very  long  eye-lashes,  whic  i 
gave  them  a vei"^'  soft  and  pleasing  expression  ; his  nose  might  be  said  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  Homan  and  Grecian,  and  his  mouth  and  chin  bore  a striliing  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Buonaparte  family.  Hhe  expression  of  his  counte-^ 
nance  altogether  was  that  of  calm  reflection.  * * His  temper  was  remarkably 
good ; so  perfect  was  the  command  he  had  over  it,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  to  say  an  unkind  word.  Whatever  provocation  he  received,  he  alwajs 
consulted  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  and  never  gave  way  to  anger.  Yet 
he  never  allowed  any  one  to  treat  him  with  disrespect ; and  his  pupils  must  re- 
member the  effect  of  a single  look  in  producing,  instantaneously,  the  most  per- 
fect silence  in  his  class.  * * At  a very  early  period.  Dr  Brown  formed  those 

opinions  in  regard  to  government  to  which  ho  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
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Though  ho  was  not  led  to 

interest  in  the  great  questions  o i y,  • indignation  at  every  at- 

ledge  and  of  liberal  opinion,  was  ^ opinions,  and  an 

tempt  to  impede  it.  'Hm  most  j,rS.ich  he  seamed  to 

unslmckled  liberty  of  the  press  wove  ^0  ^ 

take  the  most  interest,  and  which  he  ^o  considei^^ 

national  happiness  and  prosperity.  n ^ ^ welfare  of  the  human 

™3» 

E Uberty,  in  Scotlnnf  nt  l.aal, 

in  allusion  to  the  departui-e  he  conceived  to  he  intimately  ac 

qliaiSw^ofthe  prtec^ples'oralmost  all  Ae 

German  he  read  with  the  same  ease  as  knglisn.  ne  rcau  aiso  y 
laeiman,  ne  leau  « * * * Among  the  more  promineTit 

SiSof  DVBfowar’s  character,  may  he  enumerated  the  greatest  gentleness 
ti  k ndnesV  and  delicacy  of  ndnd,  united  with  the  noblest  independence  of 
;Tudt  a generous  admiration  of  every  thing  affectionate  or  exalted  in  character  ; 

a^manly  cLtempt  for  every  thing  mean  ; a detestation  uS  and  the 

bordered  on  tyranny  and  oppression  ; a truly  British  lo  e . » 

most  ardent  dLire  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  happiness,  ““‘I 
™o„>  ™,^ki,.a.  In  pmate  life  he  '.as  pessessed  of  almost  e.e.y  qoal.ty  nlncU 
"“d^iety  deliglXl,  and  .as  ind.ed  v.ma.tob  1. 

the  love  of  home  and  the  happiness  he  shed  around  him  there.  It  nas  f’rei  his 
shUgest  rvish  to  make  everyone  who  was  with  him  happy;  his  exqinsite  Jh- 

Iv  ff  perception  gave  him  a quick  foreffeeling  of  whatever  nnght  be  hurtful 

Z lnyZ-,  Ldhis^vit,h;s  varied  information,  his  c assic^  taste,  and,  above 
an  hi  mild  and  gentlemanly  manirer-s,  and  his  truly  philosophic  evenne^  of  (em- 
uer  diffused  around  him  the  purest  and  most  refined  enjojTiient.  Of  almost 
LiUrsal  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  most  extensive  reading,  and  by  wide  inter- 
course with  the  world,  there  was  no  topic  of  conversation  to  which  he  seemed  a 
Ir  anLr  * In  the  philosophic  love  of  truth,  and  in  the  patient  inves  igation 

ont  Dr  Brown  may  be  prmrounced  as  at  least  equal,  andirr  subtility  of  inject  and 
powers  of  analysis,  as  superior  to  any  metaphysician  that  ever  existed.  The 
Ledonrinating  quality  in  his  intellectual  char-acter  was  unquestionably  his  power 
of  analysing,  fire  most  necessary  of  all  qualities  to  a metaphysician.  It  is  ini 
poslble  indeed,  to  turn  to  any  page  in  his  writings  that  does  not  contani  some 
feat  oHngenuit;.  States  of  mind  that  had  been  looked  upon  for  ages  as  reduced 
to  he  iS  degi-L  of  simplicity,  and  as  belonging  to  those  facts  in  our  constitu- 
In  ImcIi  tlm  most  sceptical  could  not  doubt,  and  the  most  subtile  could  not 
exll,  he  brought  to  }he  crucible,  and  evolved  from  their  simpler  elenpts. 
lo\-  the  most  complicated  and  puzzling  questions  that  our  mysterious  and  a ni^ 
inscrutable  nature  presents,  he  founi  a quick  and  easy  solution.  11'°  tkat 
tliousands  had  left  in  despair,  as  too  complicated  lor  mortal  ^ 

which  othei-s,  more  presumptuous,  had  cut  in  twain  he  unloosed  with 
dexterity.  The  enigmas  which  a false  philosophy  had  so  long  propounded  and 
wlkk  Scause  they  were  not  solved,  had  made  victims  of  many  of  t he  finort  and 
most  highly  gifted  men  of  om- race,  ho  at  last  succeeded  in  niinddling.  Dr 
Brown’s  lectures  were  published  after  his  death,  in  4.  volumes,  810,  and  liave 
deservedly  obUined  a high  reputation.  An  account  of  his  litc  and  writings  has 
been  published  in  one  volume  8vo,  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  elsh. 
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BRUCE,  James,  a celebrated  traveller,  born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1730, 
at  ICinnaird,  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  Bruce  was  by  birth  a gentleman,  and 
might  even  be  considered  as  nobly  descended.  Ho  was  the  eldest  son  of  David 
Bruce,  Esq.  of  Kinnaird,  who  was  in  turn  the  son  of  David  Hay  of  Woodcock- 
dale,  in  Linlithgowshire,  (descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  branch  of  the 
Hays  of  Errol,)  and  of  Helen  Bruce,  the  heiress  of  Kinnaird,  wlio  traced  her 
pedigree  to  that  noble  Norman  family,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  centm-y,  gave  a 
king  to  Scotland.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  traveller’s  paternal  name 
had  been  changed  from  Hay  to  Bruce,  for  the  sake  of  succession  to  Kinnaird. 
The  traveller  was  extremely  vain  regarding  his  alliance  to  the  hero  of  Bannock- 
burn, insomuch  as  to  tell  his  engraver,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  conceived  him- 
self entitled  to  use  royal  livery ! Ho  took  it  very  ill  to  be  reminded,  as  ho  fre- 
quently was,  that,  in  reality,  he  was  not  a Bruce,  but  a Hay,  and,  though  the 
heir  of  line,  not  the  heir  male  of  even  that  branch  of  the  family  which  he  repre- 
sented. In  truth,  the  real  Bruces  of  Kinnaird,  his  grandmother’s  ancestors,  were  but 
descended  from  a cadet  of  a cadet  of  the  royal  family  of  Bruce,  and,  as  it  will  be 
observed,  sprung  oft’  before  the  family  became  royal,  though  not  before  it  had 
intermanied  with  royiilty.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  James  Graham,  Esq. 
of  Airth,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  Scotland — a man  distinguished  by  his  abilities  and  respected  for 
his  public  and  private  virtues.  Unfortunately,  the  traveller  lost  his  mother  at 
the  early  age  of  three  years — almost  the  only  worldly  loss  ivhich  cannot  be  fully 
compensated.  His  father  marrying  a second  time,  had  an  additional  family  of 
six  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  his  earliest  years,  instead  of  the  robust  frame 
and  bold  disposition  which  he  possessed  in  manhood,  Bruce  w'as  of  wealdy  health 
and  gentle  temperament.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  a desire  of  giving  his  heir- 
apparent  the  best  possible  education,  and  perhaps  also  the  pain  of  seeing  one 
motherless  child  amidst  the  more  fortunate  oft’spring  of  a second  union,  induced 
his  father  to  send  him  to  London,  to  be  placed  under  the  friendly  care  of  his 
uncle,  counsellor  Hamilton.  In  that  agreeable  situation  he  spent  the  years 
between  eight  and  twelve,  when  he  >vas  transferred  to  the  public  school  at  Har- 
row, then  conducted  by  Dr  Cox.  Here  he  won  the  esteem  of  his  instructors,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  individuals,  by  the  extraordinary  aptitude  with  wliich  he 
acquired  a knowledge  of  classic  literatui-e,  and  the  singularly  sweet  and  amiable 
dispositions  which  he  always  manifested.  To  this  reputation,  his  weakly  health, 
and  the  fear  that  he  was  destined,  like  liis  mother,  to  an  early  grave,  seems  to 
have  given  a hue  of  tenderness,  Avhich  is  seldom  manifested  for  merely  clever 
scholars.  The  gentleness  of  his  character,  the  result  solely  of  bad  health,  led 
him  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  to  contemplate  the  profession  of  a clergyman  ; 
a choice  in  which  he  might,  moreover,  be  further  satisfied,  from  a recollection 
of  his  ancestor,  Robert  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  who  was  the  leading  divine  in  Scot- 
land little  more  tlian  a century  before.  So  completely,  however,  do  the  minds 
of  men  t.ake  colour  from  their  physical  constitution,  that  on  his  health  becoming 
confirmed  with  advancing  manhood,  this  tame  choice  was  abandoned  for  some- 
thing of  a bolder  character ; which,  in  its  turn,  appears  to  have  given  rvay,  in 
still  further  increased  strength,  for  something  bolder  stiU.  He  left  Harrow,  with 
the  character  of  a fii-st-rate  scholar,  in  May  1746,  and,  after  spending  another 
year  at  an  academy,  in  the  study  of  French,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  returned, 
May  1747,  to  Kinnaird,  where  he  spent  some  months  in  the  sports  of  the  field, 
for  >vhich  he  suddenly  contracted  a deep  and  lasting  attachment.  It  was  now 
deteimined  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  an  advocate  ; a 
road  to  distinction,  which,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  one  left  to  Scotland  by  the 
Union,  was  then,  and  at  a much  later  period,  assumed  by  an  immense  proportion 
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of  the  young  Scottish  gentry.  He  entered,  in  the  winter  of  1747  as  a student 
in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  lectures  on  civil  law,  Scottish  law, 
and  universal  history.  But  the  study  was  not  congenial  to  his  mini  ‘ In  vain 
he  pored  over  distinctions  which  he  did  not  reineraher,  and  puzzled  himself  wiUi 
points  of  which  he  could  not  comprehend  the  importance.  An  ardent  a^liiiirer 
of  truth  and  simplicity,  he  very  rashly  conceived  that,  in  the  studies  which  his 
father  had  proposed  for  him,  he  could  worship  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
moreover,  while,  in  filial  obedience,  he  hung  his  bewildered  head  over  his  law 
books,  his  youthful  heart  was  apparently  devoted  to  lovelier  and  more  congenial 
obiects,  for  on  the  leaves  of  ‘ Elementa  Juris  Civilis  Heineccii,’  on  nhich  sunds 
the  name  of  “James  Bruce,  1749,”  we  find  -HTitten  in  the  middle  of  some  very 
gi-ave  maxims,  ‘Bella  ingrata,  io  moriro  !’  with  other  equally  love-sick  ^nti- 
ments  from  Metastasio  and  Ariosto.’’ — Head's  Life  of  Bruce.  A return  of  ba< 
health  relieved  him  from  this  bondage.  He  was  remanded  to  Kinnaml  lor 
exercise  and  air ; and  for  several  years  he  remained  undetermined  as  to  his 
future  com-se  of  life.  Be  it  remarked,  there  might  have  been  no  ne^ssity  for 
his  leaving  the  paternal  home  in  seai-ch  of  fortune,  had  not  the  number  of  his 
father’s  second  family  diminished  his  prospects  of  wealth  from  that  source. 
Having  at  length  resolved  upon  going  to  India,  at  that  time  a more  adventurous 
field  than  it  has  since  become,  he  left  Scotland,  July  1753,  in  the  twenty-thir 
year  of  his  age,  and  arriving  in  London,  was  received  in  the  lundest  manner  by 
those  friends  with  whom  he  had  formerly  resided.  While  waiting  for  the  per- 
mission of  the  East  India  directors  to  settle  there  as  a fi-ee  trader,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Adriana  Allan,  the  beautiful  and  most  amiable  daughter  of  a wealthy 
wine-merchant  deceased.  An  attachment  to  this  young  lady,  which  soon  proved 
mutual,  once  more  changed  his  destination  in  life.  On  making  knoira  his  feel- 
ino-s  to  the  surviving  parent  of  his  misU-ess,  it  was  suggested  tlmt,  in  ma^ung 
her,  he  might  also  wed  himself  to  the  excellent  business  left  by  her  father. 
Love  easily  overcame  every  scruple  he  might  entertain  regarding  this  scheme ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  3rd  Februai7,  1754,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Allan. 
For  some  months,  Bruce  enjoyed  the  society  of  this  excellent  creature,  and  dur- 
ino-  that  time  he  applied  himself  to  business  with  an  enthusiasm  borrowed  from 
love.  But,  unfortunately,  the  health  of  his  partner  began  to  decline.  It  was 
found  necessary  that  she  should  visit  the  south  of  France  for  a milder  climate. 
Bruce  accompanied  her  on  this  melancholy  journey.  Consumption  outstr^ped 
the  speed  with  which  they  ti-avelled.  She  was  unable  to  move  beyond  F.iris. 
There,  after  a week’s  suffering,  she  died  in  his  arms.  By  this  event,  the  destiny 
of  Bruce  was  once  more  altered.  The  tie  which  boiuid  him  to  trade— almost  to 
existence,  was  broken.  He  seems  to  have  now  thought  it  necessary  that  he 
should  spend  a life  of  travel.  Abandoning  the  cares  of  business  to  his  partner, 
and  resolving  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  up  his  share  .altogether,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  langutigcs,  and  also 
improved  his  skill  in  drawing,  under  a master  of  the  name  of  Bonne.au,  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Mr  ( afterw.ards  Sir  Robert)  Strange.  Before  this  time  he 
had  chiefly  cultivated  that  part  of  draiving  which  relates  to  the  science  of  fortifi- 
cation, in  hopes  that  he  might,  on  some  emergency,  find  it  of  use  in  milit.aiy 
service.  But  views  of  a more  extensive  Icind  now  induced  him  to  study  drawing 
in  gener.al,  and  to  obtain  a correct  t.aste  in  p.ainting.  This  notice  of  his  appli- 
cation to  the  study  of  drawing  wo  h.ave  given  in  the  words  of  liis  biographer 
( Dr  Murray ),  because  it  was  long  and  confidently  reported  by  those  who  wished 
to  lessen  his  reputation,  that  he  was  totally  and  incorrigibly  ignorant  of  the  .art. 

In  July  1757,  ho  sailed  for  Portugal,  landed  at  Corunna,  and  soon  re.acfied 
Lisbon.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  ways  of  the  Portuguese,  many  of  Avhich 
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lire  directly  opposite  to  tliosc  of  all  other  nations.  A Portuguese  gentleman, 
showing  out  a friend,  walks  before  him  to  the  door ; a Portuguese  boatman  rows 
with  his  face  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  vessel,  and  lands  stern  foremost ; when  a man 
and  woman  ride  on  horseback,  the  woman  is  foremost,  and  sits  with  her  face  to 
the  right  side  of  the  animal.  And  what,  in  Bruce’s  opinion,  accounted  for  all 
this  conti-ariety,  the  children  are  rocked  in  cradles  w'hich  move  from  head  to 
foot.  From  Poi’tugal,  after  four  month’s  stay,  Bruce  travelled  into  Spain,  where 
he  also  spent  a considerable  time.  The  sight  of  the  remains  of  Moorish  gran- 
deur here  inspired  him  with  the  wish  of  writing  an  account  of  the  domination 
of  that  people  in  Spain ; but  he  found  the  materials  inaccessible  through  the 
jealousy  of  Uie  government.  Leaving  Spain,  he  traversed  P'rance,  visited  Brus- 
sels, and,  passing  through  Holland  into  (iermany,  there  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Crevelt.  Returning  by  Rotterdam,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  by  which  event  he  became  laird  of  Kinnaird.  The  property  he  thus 
acquired  w.ts  soon  after  considerably  increased  by  the  establishment  of  the  Car- 
ron  company,  which  ivas  supplied  with  coal  from  his  mines.  He  now  employed 
himself  in  studying  the  Arabic  language,  a branch  of  knowledge  then  little 
regarded  in  Britain.  In  1761,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  the  wine  trade. 
About  this  time,  Bruce  fonned  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Pitt,  ( the  elder,)  then 
at  the  head  of  affaii-s,  to  whom  he  proposed  a scheme  for  making  a descent  upon 
Spain,  against  Avhich  country  Britain  was  expected  to  declare  war.  Though 
this  project  came  to  nothing.  Lord  Halifax  had  marked  the  enterprising  genius 
of  this  Scottish  gentleman,  and  proposed  to  him  to  signalise  the  conunencement 
of  the  new  reign  by  making  discoveries  in  Africa.  It  was  not  part  of  this  pro- 
posal that  he  should  attempt  to  reach  the  source  of  the  Nile  ; that  prodigious 
exploit,  which  had  baffled  the  genius  of  the  civilised  world  for  thousands  of  years, 
seemed  to  Lord  Plalifax  to  be  reserved  for  some  more  experienced  person  ; his 
lordship  now  only  spoke  of  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  which  had  then 
been  surveyed,  and  that  imperfectly,  by  only  one  British  traveller.  Dr  Shaw. 
For  this  end,  Bruce  was  appointed  to  be  consul  at  Algiers.  In  an  interview 
with  George  III.,  with  which  he  was  honoured  before  setting  out,  his  Majesty 
requested  him  to  take  drawings  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  architecture  which  ho 
should  discover  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  It  having  been  provided  that  he 
should  spend  some  time  by  the  way  in  Italy,  he  set  out  for  that  country  in  Juno 
1762.  He  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence,  and  fitted  himself  by  surveying 
the  works  of  ancient  art,  for  the  observations  he  was'  to  make  upon  kindred 
objects  in  Africa.  Here  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a native  of  Bologna, 
name  Luigi  Balugani,  whom  he  engaged  to  attend  him  in  his  travels,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  artist.  He  at  length  sailed  from  Leghorn  to  Algiers,  which  he 
reached  in  IMarch  1763.  Ali  Pacha,  who  then  acted  as  Dey  in  this  barbarous 
slate,  was  a savage  character,  not  unlike  the  celebrated  personage  of  the  same 
name,  whom  Lord  Byron  introduced  to  European  notice.  An  injudicious  yield- 
ing to  his  will,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  who  changed  a consul 
at  his  request,  had  just  given  an  additional  shade  of  insolence  and  temerity  to 
his  character ; and  he  expected  to  tyrannise  over  Bruce  as  over  one  of  his  own 
officers.  The  intrepidity  of  the  new  consul,  it  may  be  imagined,  was,  under 
such  circumstances,  called  into  frequent  action.  He  several  times  bearded  tliis 
lion  in  his  very  den,  always  apparently  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  very  auda- 
city which  might  have  been  expected  to  provoke  his  ruin.  A good  idea  of  the 
true  British  fortitude  which  he  exerted  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  gained 
from  a letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  in  which,  after  recommending  forcible  measures, 
which  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  to  his  own  personal  security,  he  says, 
— “ I myself  have  received  from  a friend  some  private  intimations  to  consult  my 
I.  2 r 
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own  safety  and  escai^  The  advice  is  \ 

it  not  so.  Your  lordship  n>ay  depend  ^pon  H,  t^t  t 11  1 ha  , 

or  find  that.  I can  bo  of  no  further  ,,„„our  to  lose  ! 

Algiers  but  force.  One  brother  h^  .nyself,  are  stiU  in  it. 

his  life  in  the  service  of  Ins  count  y.  > , lawless 

ami  if  any  accident  should  toppen  to  me  a.  ’ ” J ,i,a,e  to  cstend  liis  ; 

butchers,  .all  1 beg  of  W-  ^ make  ibis  city  an  example  ■ 

favour  to  the  survivors,  if  deserving,  and  th.  ,,<•  rntinns.’*  It  is  this  con-  ! 

to  others,  how  they  violate  public  faith  and  f considera-  j 

dition  ot  tlieii  iivin  j predecessor  of  Bnice  in  this 

reTrctmdt' bad -been  mud.  iaugW  at,  and 

dhad  loniv  passed  as  almost  the  pecidiar  province  of  the  lion  to  eat  the  man 
BricI  ts%Ltly  the  man  to  go  the  more  boldly  forward  when  such  a lion  was 

Se  ttmralludes.  in  his  own  travels,  to  the  foolish  scepticism  with  wliicli  Dr  Sliaw's 
b : : Tlind  been  received  • “ AVith  all  submission  to  the  leaimed  University,  1 

in  the  face^f  these  fantastic  pre.iudiccs,  that  I have  ate  the  flesh  ot  lions,  that  is 
nii  of  three  lions,  in  the  tents  of  the  Willid  Sidi  Boogannim  « Tins  is  cerUnnlv 
i notable  enough  specimen  of  the  contra  audieniior  Uo.  After 
the  whole  of  tfiese^states,  and  taken  drawings  of  cvei7  antiquity  whicli  he  e 
eemed  w orthy  of  notice,  he  moved  further  west  to  Tripoli,  where  he  was  received 
S grelt  kindness  by  Mr  Fraser  of  Lovat,  British  consul  at  that  ^ ^ 

TripoU  he  dispatched  the  gTeater  part  of  his  drawings  to  Smyrna,  by  IJ* 

caTon  tlmy  L-e  saved  f^i  the'dostruction  which  must  have  otherwise  been 
their  fate.  ^Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  which  makes  a consuler.ible  sweep  into 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Bruce  now  reached 

built  by  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  1 tolemataMhere 

finding  the  plague  raging,  he  was  obliged  to  emb.ark  Imstily  in  .a  Greek  le^el 

ivhich  he  hiLd  to  carry  him  to  Crete.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  unlucky  s cp 
he  took  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  'Ihe  vessel  was  not  properly  provided 
with  ballast;  the  sails  defied  the  management  of  the  ignorant  man  who  professed 
to  steer  it ; it  had  not  therefore  got  far  from  shore  when  a storm  di-ove  it  to  lee- 
ward, and  it  struck  upon  a rock  near  the  harbour  of  Bengazi. 
the  boat,  along  with  a great  number  of  the  other  passcngei-s  ; but  ^ 

could  not  survive,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  a multitude  of 
drowning  wretches,  he  saw  it  necessary  to  commit  himself  at  once  to  the  sea,  an 
endeavour  to  swim  ashore.  In  this  attempt,  after  suflering  much  Irom  the  vio- 
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leuce  of  the  surf,  lie  was  at  last  successful.  He  had  only,  however,  become  ex- 
posed to  greater  dangers.  A plundering  party  of  Ai-abs  came  to  make  prey  of 
tlie  wecked  vessel,  and  his  Turkish  clothing  excited  their  ivorst  feelings.  After 
much  sulTering  he  got  bade  to  Bengazi,  but  Avith  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  in- 
duding  many  valuable  instruments  and  drawings.  Fortunately,  the  master  of  a 
French  sloop,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a Idndness  at  Algiers,  happened  to  bo 
lying  in  that  poid.  Through  the  grateful  service  of  this  person,  he  Avas  carried 
to  Crete.  An  ague,  hoAvever,  had  fixed  itself  upon  his  constitution,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exertions  in  tlie  sea  of  Ptolemata : it  attacked  him  violently  in 
Crete,  and  ho  lay  for  some  days  dangerously  ill.  On  recovering  a little,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  to  Asia  Minor,  Avhere  he  inspected  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra.  By  the  time  ho  g’ot  back  to  Sidon,  he  found  that  his  let- 
ters to  Europe  announcing  the  loss  of  his  instruments,  Avere  answered  by  the 
transmission  of  a new  set,  including  a quadrant  from  Louis  XV.,  Avho  had  been 
told  by  Count  Buflbn  of  the  unhappy  affair  of  Bengazi.  In  June  1768,  he  sailed 
from  Sidon  to  Alexandria,  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  that  perilous  expedition 
Avhich  had  taken  possession  of  his  fancy.  “ Previous  to  his  first  introduction  to 
the  Avatci-3  of  the  Nile,”  says  Captain  Head,  “it  may  not  be  iniproper,  for  a 
moment,  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  consider  hoAV  far  ho  Avas  qualified  for 
the  attempt  Avhich  he  Avas  about  to  undertake.  Being  thirty-eight  years  of  ago, 
he  Avas  at  that  period  of  life  in  AAliich  both  the  mind  .and  body  of  man  are  capa- 
ble of  their  greatest  possible  exertioiAS.  During  his  travels  and  residence  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  he  had  become  practically  acquainted  Avith  the  religion,  mannei’s, 
and  prejudices  of  many  countries  different  from  his  own  ; and  he  had  le.arned  to 
speak  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Modern  Greek,  Moorish  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages. Full  of  enterprise,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  objec.t  lie  had  in  vioAV, 
accustomed  to  hardship,  inured  to  climate  as  Avell  as  to  fatigue,  he  Avas  a man  of 
undoubted  courage,  in  stature  six  feet  four,  and  Avith  this  imposing  appearance, 
possessing  gi'eat  personal  sti’ength  ; and  lastly,  in  every  proper  sense  of  the 
Avord,  he  Avas  a gentleman  ; and  no  man  about  to  travel  can  give  to  his  country  a 
better  pledge  for  veracity  than  Avhen,  like  Bruce,  his  mind  is  ever  retrospectively 
vieAving  the  noble  conduct  of  his  ancestors — thus  shoAving  that  he  considers  ho 
has  a stake  in  society,  Avhich,  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood  or  exaggeration,  he 
would  be  unable  to  transmit  unsullied  to  posterity.”  From  Alexandria  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Cairo,  Avhere  he  Avas  received  Avith  distinction  by  the  Bey,  under  the 
character  of  a dervish,  or  soothsayer,  Avhich  his  acquaintance  Avith  eastern  man- 
nei's  enabled  him  to  assume  AA'ith  great  success.  It  happened,  fortunately  for  his 
design,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  resided  a Greek  patriarch,  Avho  had 
lived  sometime  under  his  roof  at  Algiers,  and  taught  him  the  Modern  Gi’eek  lan- 
guage. This  person  gave  him  letters  to  many  Greelcs  who  held  high  situations 
in  Abyssinia,  besides  a bull,  or  general  recommendation,  claiming  protection  for 
him  from  the  numerous  persons  of  that  nation  residing  in  the  country.  Bnico 
had  previously  acquired  considerable  knoAA'lcdge  of  the  medic.al  art,  as  part  of 
that  preparatory  education  Avith  Avhich  he  had  fitted  himself  for  his  gi’e.at  task. 
The  Bey  fortunately  took  ill ; Bruce  cured  him.  His  highness,  in  gratitude, 
furnished  him  Avith  recommendatory  letters  to  a great  number  ol  ruling  person- 
ages throughout  Egypt,  and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Bruce,  thus  Avell 
provided,  commenced  his  voyage  up  the  Nile,  December  12,  1768,  in  a Large 
canja  or  boat,  Avhich  Avas  to  c.orry  him  to  Furshoot,  the  residence  of  Amnei’,  the 
Sheikh  of  Upper  Egypt.  For  two  or  three  Aveeks  he  enjoyed  the  pleasui'e  of 
co.Tsting  at  ease  and  in  safety  .along  the  Avonder-studded  banks  of  this  splendid 
river,  only  going  on  shore  occ.asionally  to  give  the  more  remark.able  objects  a 
narroAver  inspection.  Ho  Avas  at  l'm*shoot  on  the  7th  of  Januai^y,  1769.  Ad- 
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viindn-  Eence  to  Sheikh  Amner,  tho  encampment  of  a Ir.he  of  Arabs,  wl  o^ 
limn  nion  extended  almost  to  tho  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  he  n-aa  fortunate  enough 

0 friendship  of  the  Slreikh,  or  head  of  the  race,  by  eunng  h.m  of  a 
ianXus  c sorder.  This  secured  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  hm  jou^ey  m 

a pedle  manner.  Under  the  protection  of  this  tribe,  he  soon  readied  fussier  , 

S...  havtos  prev....!,;,  " 7 'b™  Jw  1 

1 \ iJp  ft  manv  places,  which  have  since  been  found  wonderfully  eorreet,  he 

longituc  ‘ ,irvt  of  Abyssinia.  Here  he  encountered  great  danger 

SdiffiraltyTfro^nU  savage  character  of  the  Naybe, 

who,  not  regarding  the  letters  carried  by  Bruce  from  the  Bey  of  Cauo,  had 
very  nearly  taken  his  life.  By  the  kindness  of  Achmet,  a nephew  of  the 
whL  Bruce  rescued  from  a deadly  sickness,  he  was  enabled  to  si^mount  the 
obstacles  presented  against  him  in  this  place,  and  on  the  15th  November  be„a 
nenetrate  the  country  of  Abyssinia.  In  crossing  the  hill  of  Tarenta,  a moun- 
tainous rid<ve,  which  skirts  the  shove,  the  traveller  encountered  h^dships  under 
which  any°  ordinary  spirit  would  have  sunk.  Advancing  by  Di.xan,  Adowa, 

I d Axunf,he  found  himself  greatly  indebted  for  safety  and  aecommoda  ion  to 
Uie  letters  avhich  he  carried  for  the  Greeks,  who  formed  the  civ.hzed  cLas. 
amon^-st  that  rude  people.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Axum  tliat  he  saw 
the  unfortunate  sight  (the  slicing  of  steaks  from  the  rump  of  a live  cow),  whicl 

was  re  chief  cause  of  his  being  afterwards  generally  discredited  in  his  oy 

On  the  14th  of  February,  after  a journey  of  miiety-five  ° 

reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  a town  containing  about  ten  thous^d 
Mies  The  king  and  his  chief  minister  Has  Michael,  to  both  of  whom  Bruce  had 
Mters  of  introduction,  were  now  absent  with  the  army,  putting  down  a rebeBion 
tlTch  M been  raised  by  Basil,  a turbulent  governor  of  a province.  But  Bruce 
was  favourably  received  by  one  Ay  to  Aylo,  a Greek,  and  chamberlain  of  the 
palace.  It  happened  that  the  favourite  child  of  Ras  Michael  was  at  this  time  il 
lull  the  small  pox  at  the  country  palace  of  Koscam.  Ozoro  Esther,  the 
young  wife  of  Ras  Michael,  and  the  mother  of  this  child,  watched  over  the  sick- 
bed with  intense  anxiety.  Bruce,  by  the  good  offices  of  Ayto  Aylo,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  distracted  mother  as  a skilful  physician  ; and  after  some  preliminarj 
civilities,  he  undertook  to  cure  the  child,  in  which  task  he  very  soon  succeeded. 
Ilavino'  thus  at  once  made  favour  in  a very  high  quarter,  he  waited  patiently  fo 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  king  and  Ras  Michael,  having  gamed  a 
ruri  ed  to  Gondar,  and  Bruce  was  then  presented  to  them.  Ras  Michael,  at  the 

ffiS  interview,  acknowledged  the  powerful  nature  of 
but  explained  to  him,  that  owing  to  tho  present  coiivukcd 

it  would  be  difficult  to  afford  liim  all  tho  protection  that  might  be  wished.  It 
appeared  to  Michael,  that  the  best  way  of  ensuring  personal  safety  and  respect  for 
him  throughout  the  country,  would  be  to  give  him  a high  office  lu  the  king  s 
household.  Bruce  consented,  from  the  conviction  that  in  becoming  Banlom.-ial, 
and  commander  of  the  Koccob  horse,  he  was  doing  his  best  tow.ards  facilitating 
his  iourncy.  While  acting  in  tho  capacity  of  Ba.alomaal,  which  seems  to  liaic 
been  somewhat  like  the  British  office  of  Lord  of  the 
the  king’s  favour  and  admiration,  by  the  common 
small  candle  through  a dense  substance.  He  was  now 
of  a large  Mahometan  province,  which  lay  on  the  waj  ic  g ^ 
returning  homo : this  duty,  however,  ho  could  perform  by  deputy . - * . . 
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.nnny  set  out  from  Gondar  to  meet  tl’.e  rebel  Fasil,  and  Bruce  toolc  that  share  in 
the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  campaign  which  his  office  rendered  necessary.  Ho 
was  of  great  service  in  improving  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a iinished  ivarrior.  After  a good  deal  of  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, the  royal  forces  gained  a complete  victory  over  Fasil,  who  tvas  consequently 
obliged  to  make  his  submission.  This  rebel  now  lived  on  amicable  terms  with 
the  king  and  his  officers,  and  Bruce,  recollecting  the  interesting  site  of  his  go- 
vernment, busied  himself  in  performing  medical  services  to  his  principal  officers. 
When  the  king  came  to  ask  Bruce  what  reward  he  would  have  for  his  share  in 
the  campaign,  the  enthusiastic  traveller  answered,  that  he  only  wished  tw'O  favours, 
the  property  of  the  village  of  Geesh,  Avith  the  spot  in  its  neighbourhood  tvhere 
he  miderstood  the  Nile  to  arise,  and  a royal  mandate  obliging  Fasil  to  facilitate 
his  journey  to  that  place.  The  king,  smiling  at  the  humility  of  his  desires, 
granted  the  request,  only  regretting  that  Zagoube  (such  was  the  name  assumed 
by  Bruce  in  his  travels, ) could  not  be  induced  to  ask  something  ten  times  more 
precious.  The  attention  of  the  sovereign  and  his  minister  Avere  noAV  distracted 
by  the  iieAVS  of  another  insurrection  in  the  Avestern  parts  of  the  kingdom ; and  it 
Avas  necessary  to  move  the  army  in  that  direction.  Bruce  made  the  excuse  of 
his  health  ( Avhich  Avas  really  bad)  to  avoid  attendance  in  this  campaign;  and  at 
length,  Avith  some  difficidty,  he  obtained  the  king’s  permission  to  set  out  for 
Geesh,  Avhich  Ite  Avas  noAV  resolved  on,  notAvithstanding  that  the  breaking  out  of 
another  rebellion  omened  ill  for  the  continued  submission  of  Fasil,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  safety  of  the  travellei’.  Bruce  set  out  upon  this  last  great  stage 
of  his  journey  on  the  28th  of  October,  1770,  and  heAvas  introduced  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Fasil  at  a place  called  Bamba.  Fasil,  partly  through  the  representations 
of  those  officei's  to  Avhom  Bruce  had  recommended  himself,  Avas  in  reality  favour- 
ably disposed  to  him ; but  he  at  first  thought  proper  to  affect  a contrary  senti- 
ment, and  represented  the  design  as  impracticable.  In  the  course  of  the  Avrang- 
ling  Avhich  took  place  betAveen  the  tAVO  on  this  subject,  Bruce  Avas  so  much  in- 
censed that  his  nose  spontaneously  gushed  Avith  blood,  and  his  servant  had  to  lead 
him  from  the  lent.  Fasil  expressed  sorroAV  at  this  incident,  and  immediately 
in.ade  amends  by  taking  measures  to  facilitate  Bruce’s  journey.  He  furnished 
him  Avith  a guide  adled  Woldo,  .as  also  seven  savage  chieftains  of  the  country  for 
a guard,  and  furthermore  added,  Avhat  AA'as  of  greater  avail  than  .all  the  rest,  a 
hoi-se  of  his  OAvn,  richly  c.ap.arisoned,  Avhich  Avas  to  go  before  the  tr.avelling  party, 
as  a symbol  of  his  protection,  in  order  to  insure  the  respect  of  the  natiA'es.  By  Avay 
of  giving  a feasible  appearance  to  the  journey,  Bruce  Av.as  invested  by  Fasil  Avith  the 
property  and  governorship  of  the  district  of  Geesh,  in  Avhich  the  Nile  rises,  so 
that  this  striingely  disgiised  native  of  Stirlingshire,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
looked  entirely  like  an  Abyssinian  chief  going  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  in 
the  highlands  cf  that  remote  and  tropictil  country.  Bruce  left  Fasil’s  house  on 
the  31st  of  October,  and  as  he  travelled  onAvard  for  a few  days  through  this  rude 
ten'itory,  the  people,  instead  of  giving  him  any  .annoyance,  overyAvhere  fled  at 
his  approach,  thinking,  from  the  appe.arance  of  Fasil’s  horse,  that  the  expedition 
Avas  one  of  Ux.ation  aiid  contribution.  Those  fcAV  Avhom  Bruce  came  in  contact 
Avith,  he  found  to  h.ave  a religious  veneration  for  the  Nile,  the  remains  of  that 
Fagan  Avoi-ship  Avhich  Avas  originally  paid  to  it,  and  Avhich  Avas  the  sole  religion 
of  the  country  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Even  the  sav.ages  Avho 
firmed  his  gu.ard,  avouUI  have  been  apt,  as  he  found,  to  destioy  him,  if  he  had 
crossed  the  river  on  hoi-seback,  or  employed  its  Avaters  in  Avashing  any  p.art  oi  hi.i 
dress.  He  .also  learned  that  there  Avaa  still  a kind  of  priest  of  this  Avorship,  Avho 
dwelt  at  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  and  av.os  c.alled  “ the  serv.ant  cf  the  river.”  It 
I thus  iippe.ared  that,  .as  in  the  ruder  p.arts  of  Bruce’s  n.ative  country,  the  aboriginal 
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relio-iou  had  partly  survived  the  ordinances  (.f  a new  and  purer  worship  for  many 
centuries.  It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  of  November  3d,  that  15mce  surmounted 
a ridge  of  hills  -which  separated  him  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile,  and  for  the 
first  time  cast  his  European  eyes  upon  that  object — the  fiKt,  and,  we  believ^, 
the  only  European  eyes  that  have  ever  beheld  it  It  ^vn8  pointed  out  to  him  b5 
Woldo,  his  guide,  as  a hillock  of  green  sod  in  the  middle  of  a marshy  spot  a 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  which  he  was  standing.  To  quote  his  own  account  of 
so  remarkable  a point  in  his  life — “ Half  undressed  as  I was,  by  the  loss  of  my 
sash,  and  throwing  off  my  shoes,  [a  necessary  preliminary,  to  satisfy  the  Pagan 
feelings  of  the  people],  I ran  down  the  Mil,  towards  the  hillock  of  green  sod, 
wind r was  about  two  hundred  yards  distant ; the  whole  side  of  the  hill  ^vas  thick 
gi-own  with  flowers,  the  large  bulbous  roots  of  which  appearing  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  their  skins  coming  ofl’  on  my  treading  upon  them,  occasioned 
me  two  very  severe  falls  before  I reached  the  brink  of  the  marsh.  I after  tliis 
came  to  the  altar  of  green  turf,  which  was  apparently  the  work  of  art,  and  I 
stood  in  rapture  .above  the  pidncipal  fountain,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  it  It 
is  easier  to  guess  than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my  mind  at  that  moment 
standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and  enquiry  of  both 
ancients  and  moderns  for  the  course  of  near  three  thousand  year’s.  Kings  had 
attempted  this  discovery  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was  distin- 
guished from  the  last  only  by  the  difference  of  numbers  wliich  had  perished,  and 
agreed  alone  in  the  disappointment  which  had  uniformly  and  without  exception 
followed  them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour  had  been  held  out  for  a series  of 
ages  to  every  individual  of  those  myriads  these  princes  commanded,  without  hav- 
ing produced  one  man  capable  of  gTatifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or 
wiping  oft’  this  stain  upoia  the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind,  cr  adding  this 
desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though  a mere  private  Bri- 
ton, I triumphed  here,  in  my  own  mind,  over  kings  and  their  annies ! and  every 
comparison  was  leading  nearer  and  nearer  to  presumption,  when  the  place  itself 
^vhere  I stood,  the  object  of  my  vain  glory,  suggested  what  depressed  my  short- 
lived triumph.  I w'as  but  a few  minutes  arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
through  numberless  dangers  and  sufferings,  the  least  of  which  would  have  over- 
^vhelmed  me,  but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  protection  of  Providence  : I 
was,  however,  but  then  half  through  my  jom-ney,  and  all  those  dangers  through 
which  I had  aheady  passed  awaited  me  on  my  return  ; — I found  a despondency 
gaining  gi’ound  fast,  and  blasting  the  crown  of  lamels  which  I had  too  rashly- 
woven  for  myself.’’  In  this  paragraph — one  of  the  most  deeply  touching  ever 
wa-itten — we  find  the  Herculean  mind  of  Bruce  giving  way,  under  the  influence 
of  success,  to  sensations  which  had  scarcely  ever  afl’ected  him  during  the  whole 
coiu’se  of  his  joumey,  wliilo  as  y-et  the  desire  of  going  onward,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  the  moans  of  doing  so  with  safety,  possessed  and  amused  his 
mind.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  a great  mind — by  danger  and 
hardship  only  braced  to  more  nervous  exertion — by  opposition  only  rcndci'cd 
the  more  eager  and  linn — by  the  menaces  of  inferior  minds  only  roused  to  con- 
temptuous defiance  ; and  only  to  be  softened  by  kindness,  only-  to  be  subdued  by 
success.  Many  other  emotions,  however,  must  have  entered  the  bi’east  of  the 
traveller  in  that  remarkable  hour  of  his  life.  All  the  inspiring  causes  of  his 
journey  must  have  rushed  full  upon  him — the  desire  of  ovei’coming  a difficulty 
which  had  defied  the  civilized  part  of  the  earth  since  ever  it  was  civilized — the 
hope  of  doing  that  which  Alexander,  and  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity 
had  wished,  but  failed  to  do — the  curiosity  of  rendering  that  a matter  of  real 
and  human  exertion  which  an  ancient  poet  could  only  suppose  possible  to  a 
supernatural  being  on  an  extraordinary  occasion  : 
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Nil  us  ill  extremum  I'ugit  perterritua  orbera, 

Occiilnitqiie  caput,  quod  ad  Jiuc  latet. 

OriD  in  Phcethonlem. 

and,  finally,  Ihc  more  rational  glory  of  performing-  such  a service  to  science  as 
must  procure  for  him  the  approbation  of  his  sovereig-n  and  fellow-countrymen, 
and  even  obtain  a peculiar  distinction  for  his  country  among  the  other  civilized 
nations.  Besides  all  these  emotions,  ivliich  had  hitherto  carried  his  enthusiastic 
mind  through  unheard  of  difficulties,  he  must  have  recaUed  at  this  moment  softer 
sensations.  The  idea  that  he  was  now  at  the  extreme  point  of  distance  from 
home,  would  awaken  the  vision  of  that  home  which  he  had  not  seen  for  so  many 
years ; and  from  this  spot,  in  a metaphysical  mirage,  he  would  see  the  far  blue 
hills  of  his  native  land,  the  estuary,  the  river,  the  fields,  and  the  mansion  of  his 
childhood  the  he.arts  that  beat  for  him  there,  including  one  whose  pulsations 
weie  worth  all  the  rest ; and  the  old  familiar  faces,  whose  kindly  expression  had 
been  too  long  exch.anged  for  the  unkinch-ed  countenances  of  barbarians  and 
strangei-s.  1 here  might  also  mingle  with  the  varied  tide  of  his  sensations  a i-e- 
luctantly  acknowledged  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  his  exertions,  and  perils,  and 
suflerings,  since  they  had  only  obtained  for  him  the  sight  of  a Pagan  altar’ from 
which  proceeded  one  of  the  feeders,  not  certainly  known  to  be  the  principal  one, 
of  the  mighty  Nile ; to  what  good  could  this  sight  conduce,  since,  after  all,  it  was 
only  a sight  ? the  object  having  been  all  along  proved  to  exist  by  the  mere  laws 
of  nature.  The  m.ajestic  intellect  of  Bruce  might  turn  from  such  a jialtry  object, 
and  confess,  with  secret  bitterness,  that  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  was 
only  valuable  so  long  as  it  seemed  impossible,  but  that,  now  being  achieved,  it 
sunk  into  insignificance,  like  the  glittering  air-ball  seized  by  the  hand  of  a child. 
Ihe  traveller  relates  that  his  despondency  continued  for  some  time;  and  that,  as 
he  could  not  reason  it  away,  ho  resolved  to  direct  it  till  he  might  be  able,  on 
niore  solid  reflection,  to  overcome  its  progress.  Calling  to  Strates,  a faithful 
Greek,  who  had  accompanied  him  throughout  all  his  Abyssinian  travels,  he  said, 
‘Strates,  faithful  squire!  come  and  triumph  with  your  Don  Quixote  at  that  island 
of  Barataria,  to  which  we  have  most  wisely  and  fortunately  brought  ourselves  ! 
Come  and  triumph  with  me  over  alt  the  kings  of  the  earth,  all  their  armies,  all 
their  philosophers,  and  all  their  heroes  1’  ‘ Sir,’ says  Strates,  ‘ I do  not  under- 
stand a word  of  what  you  say,  and  as  little  of  -nhat  you  mean ; you  very  well 
know  I am  no  scholar.’  ‘ Come,’  said  I,  ‘ take  a draught  of  this  excellent 
water,  and  drink  with  me  a health  to  his  M.ijesty  George  III.,  and  a long  line 
of  princes.’  I had  in  my  hand  a large  cup,  made  of  a cocoa-nut  shell,  which  I 
piocured  in  Ar.abia,  and  which  was  brimful.”  [This  cup  was  brought  home  by 
Bruce,  and  his  representatives  at  Kinnaird  still  use  it  evei-y  day  when  they  en- 
tertain comp.any  at  dinner.]  “ He  drank  to  the  king  speedily  and  cheerfully, 
with  the  aildition  of  ‘ confusion  to  his  enemies,’  and  tossed  up  his  cap  with  a loud 
luzza.  Now,  friend,’  said  I,  ‘ here  is  to  a more  humble,  but  still  a sacred  name 
—here  is  to  Maria!’”  Tliis  w.ns  a Scottish  lady,  we  believe,  a Miss  Murray  of 
1 olmaise,  to  whom  Bruce  had  foi-med  an  .attachment  before  leaving  his  native 
counti-y.  'ITiese  ceremonies  being  completed,  he  entered  tlio  village  of  Geesh, 
.and  assumed  for  four  days  the  sovereignty  to  wliich  Fasil  had  given  him  a title. 

iinng-  t us  brief  space,  he  made  foi'ty  observations  as  to  the  exact  geographical 
site  of  the  fountain,  and  found  it  to  bo  in  north  Latitude  10“  59'  25",  and  3C“ 
55'  30"  east  longitude,  while  its  position  was  supposed  from  the  b.arometer  to  be 
tivo  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bruce  left  Geesh  upon  his  return  on  the 
loth  of  November,  and  he  arrived  at  Gondar,  without  any  remarkable  adven- 
ture, on  the  17th.  Here  he  found  that  Fasil  had  set  a new  insurr-ection  on 
foot,  and  had  been  .again  unsuccessful.  For  some  time  great  numbers  of  his 
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^dlicrenls,  or  ratl.er  the  adherents  “ ’"^„.,,at^ur.casy  in  U.is  disagree- 
;.ere  daily  sacrificed.  Bruce  „ever  to  pennit  a strrmger  .^o 

able  scene,  and  the  maxim  of  the  ’ however,  in  January,  1771, 

quit  tlie  country,  came  full  upon  his  mind.  Early, ^ mw 

li-r."  i 

n-ssf ~ “ ' 

,„y  fov  .-..clung  the  h..U  °V'“  ”S„,b„„ces,  Ih.l  ho  might  clem  1».  ^ i 

his  best  for  the  suppression  ot  tl  ^ t engaged  nith  tl  ^ 

,vards  home.  Dm-ing  the  Ji,iy  a nara-ior,  that  the  lung  pre-  , 

avmv  and  he  distingmshed  himselt  one  hundi-ed  and  eight>-lour 

2d  iL  nith  a inassive  gold  cham  consisting  one  ,, 

links,  each  of  them  ''oiglong  3 of  the  Nile,  that  he 

December,  thirteen  months  aftei  ,.edu«d  to  a 

set  out  on  his  ivay  towards  Europe  i ^oi  eimi  ^ old  l urkish 

neaceable  condition.  He  nas  acc  p<  , the  Italian  artist  Balugam 

Janissai-y,  a captain,  and  some  comm  ^ ’ ,,tiich  he  had  experienced 

“d4d  at  Lndar.  On  account  of  'O  f g^  ^g  return  through  the 

a Massuah  from  the  “-^t  "" 

great  deserts  of  Nubia  into  Eg^Tt,  ‘t  tiact  Dy  , , , 

RTeater  part  of  its  coiu-sc.  dreadful  hai-dships,  he  reached  Teana, 

^ On  the  23d  of  March,  ‘''^or  a seues  of  d ^gg^^gd^  ,vas 

the  capital  of  Abbara,  and  was  W ^ 1 gf  his, ferocious  disposiUom 

unwell  though  not  so  much  so  as  to  have  to  ids  matchless  presence 

Zf  here  met  with  an  adventui-e,  whic^^^  ,„d  -dertak.n^o 

of  mind  in  a very  brilliant  Bgl  t,  - y j^igg,.g  gf  a spacious  roo  , 

administer  medicine  to  the  entrance  of  Bruce  he  took 

sitting  on  a sofa  ^en  thZave  had  left  the  room  said,  “Are  you 

nifit  of  his  wipe,  and  when  the  siaie  voii?”  Bruce  replied, 

two  whiffs  of  h.  P I , gi  . ,uth  y « ? .Jcurse 

prepared?  tlave  you  u » .,„d  have  the  vomit  you  wameiu 

I my  servants  are  at  the  g,-eat  passion,  “ I 'vant  money  and 

you  Lid  the  vomit  too,’’  cried  the  SI  1 pg^.,oo^„  r.gphcd  Bnice, 

not  poison.  Where  are  your  piastres  i advise 

^furnish  you  with  either  ; I ZiaL,  cool  your  head,  and  then 

you  to  drink  UitBew-mj;^^^  you  to-morrow_  in«’’ 


was  retiring,  wlien  me  ■,  (jonsuier  w»e.e  , 

or  whatever  is  your  name,  hearken  o • gf  ,„y  father : 

Lis  IftL  rooniLhere  Mek  Baady  a lunj  was^^-  ,g  ,,,^dgd  guh 

look  at  his  blood,  where  it  has  ,dasti-cs  in  gold  with  you ; cither  give 

I am  informed  you  have  twenty  m gi, amber,  or  you  shall  die  ; 1 sha 

me  two  thousand  beioro  you  g t 3,,onl,  whii 

rmtvou  to  death  with  my  own  h.nMl.  1 . ^1  a br.avado,  threw  the 

^vLsLying  at  the  head  of  his  ^'Lnt  Sng  th^le^^^^  of  his  shirt  .above 
scabbard  into  the  middle  { \Jl  answer.”  Bruce  stept  one  p.aw 

the  elbow,  like  a l»Achc>’.  ' * ^ blunderbuss,  without  t,a '•ing  i 

L“’i7a  ti:Lo;;: :?  voice,  i;o^pZnwr  iLzrxi  chL;:  you. 
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he  heard  the  noise  which  the  closing  of  the  joint  in  the  stock  of  the  blunderbuss 
made,  and  thought  I had  cocked  it,  and  was  instantly  to  fire.  He  let  his  sword 
drop,  and  threw  himself  on  his  back  upon  the  sofa,  crying,  ‘ For  God’s  sake 
Hakim,  I was  but  jesting.’  ” Bruce  turned  from  the  cowed  bully,  and  coolly 
wished  him  a good  night.  After  being  detained  three  weeks  at  this  place,  he  set 
out  for  Sennaar,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  which  he  reached  at  the  end  of  April.  He 
was  here  received  kindly  by  the  king,  but  the  barbarous  maxims  of  the  country 
caused  his  detention  for  upwards  of  four  months,  during  which  the  exhaustion  of 
his  funds  caused  him  to  sell  the  whole  of  his  gold  chain  except  a few  links.  At 
length,on  the  5th  of  September,he  commenced  his  journey  across  the  great  desert  of 
Nubia,  and  then  only,  it  might  be  said,  began  the  true  hardships  of  his  expedition. 
As  he  advanced  upon  the  sandy  and  burning  plain,  his  provisions  became  exhausted, 
his  camels  and  even  his  men  perished  by  fatigue,  and  he  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  almost  every  day,  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  moving  sands  which 
loaded  the  breath  of  the  deadly  simoom.  For  weeks  and  months  the  miserable 
party  toiled  through  the  desert,  enduring  hardships  of  which  no  denizen  of  a 
civilized  state  can  form  the  least  idea.  At  last,  on  the  29th  of  December,  just  as 
he  had  given  his  men  the  last  meal  which  remained  to  them,  and  when  aU,  of 
course,  had  given  themselves  up  for  lost,  they  came  within  hearing  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  and  reached  the  town  of  Syene  or  Assouan,  where  succour  in  its 
amplest  forms  awaited  them.  Twelve  dreadful  weeks  Bruce  had  spent  upon  the 
desert : his  journey  from  the  capital  of  Abyssinia  to  this  point  had  altogether 
occupied  eleven  months.  It  was  now  exactly  four  years  since  he  had  left  civilized 
society  at  Cairo ; durmg  aU  which  time  he  had  conversed  only  with  barbarous 
tribes  of  people,  from  whose  passions  no  man  possessed  of  less  varied  accomplish- 
ment, less  daring,  and  less  address,  could  have  possibly  escaped.  He  sailed  down 
the  Nile  to  Cairo,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th  of  January,  1773.  He  then 
sailed  for  Alexandria,  whence  he  easily  obtained  a passage  to  Europe.  Arrivinn' 
at  Marseilles  in  March,  he  ivas  immediately  visited  and  congratulated  by  a number 
of  the  French  savans,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  former  friend.  Count  de  Buffon. 
For  some  time,  however,  he  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  his  journey  to  enjoy  the  polished  society  to  which  he  was  restoreef. 
A mental  distress,  moreover,  had  awaited  his  ai-rival  in  Europe.  His  Maria, 
whose  health  he  had  only  postponed  to  that  of  his  sovereign  in  drinking  from  the 
fountain  of  the  Nile,  despairing  of  his  return,  had  given  her  hand  to  an  Italian 
Marchese.  Bruce  withered  under  this  disappointment  more  than  under  the  sun 
of  Nubia.  In  a transport  of  indignation,  he  travelled  to  Rome,  and  in  a style  of 
rodomontade,  only  to  be  excused  by  a kind  consideration  of  his  impetuous  and 
ingenuous  character,  called  the  Marchese  to  account  for  a transaction,  in  which 
it  was  evident  that  only  the  lady  could  be  to  blame.  The  Marchese,  with  Bruce’s 
sword  almost  at  his  throat,  disclaimed  having  married  Maria  with  any  knowledge 
of  a previous  engagement  on  her  part : and  with  this  Bruce  had  to  rest  satisfied. 
Maite  aha  reposcit ; his  only  resource  was  to  bury  his  regrets  in  his  own  proud 
bosom,  and  despise  the  love  which  could  permit  a question  of  time  or  space  to 
affect  it.  In  the  summer  of  1774,  he  returned  to  England,  from  which  he  had  now 
been  absent  twelve  years.  His  fame  having  gone  before  him,  he  was  received 
with  the  highest  distinction.  He  was  introduced  at  court,  where  he  presented 
to  George  III.  those  drawings  of  Palmyra,  Baalbcc,  and  the  African  cities, 
which  his  Majesty  had  requested  him  to  execute  before  his  departure  from  the 
country.  The  triumphs  of  this  enterprising  traveller  were,  however,  soon  dashed 
and  embittered  by  the  mean  conduct  of  a people  and  ago  altogether  un- 
worthy of  him.  Bruce,  wherever  ho  went,  was  required  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen 
J.  2 u 
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n.ul  suflered  in  the  coui-se  of  his  travels.  He  related  anecdotes  ol  the  Aby^n- 
and  descriptions  of  locahties  and  natural  objecU, 

.Jel.'L  >el.U,d  n.d>ing  ,lU.er  n..„Uy  or  vV-Uy 
Uiifortunatelv  however,  the  license  of  traveUers  was  proverbial  Britain  m 
Unfo  tunately,  ^ prevailing  custom  at  that  time  in  private  life,  to  exert 

nf  the  table  There  was  furthermore  a race  of  travellers  who  baa  ne  e 

been  able  to  penetrate  into  any  very  strange  country  and  who,  Jh^fore  p.n^ 
benltli  the  Aories  of  a brother  who  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile.  I or 
^rtlmt  stories  of  Bruce  were  at  the  very  first  ^t  down  for  imagi- 

ntvILrSSied  forth  by  his  own  fancy.  This  view  of  the  case  was  wWy 
taJn  up  by  a clique  of  literary  men,  who,  without  science  fiieniMlves,  ‘“- 
checked^by^  science  in  others,  then  swayed  the  public  nund.  A mere  race  o 
Srretee^^  better,  desti'oyed  the  laurels  of  this  greatly  accomphshed 

man  Iho  had  done  and  endured  more  in  the  cause  of  know  ledge  during  one  day  of 
his  life  than  the  whole  of  them  together  throughout  the  entire  term  of  their  w ort  - 

less  and  mercenai-y  existence.  This  is  a di-eadful  -P" 

Geors-e  III  but  we  fear  that  the  cold  and  narrow  poverty  of  its  literature,  an 
SeTno"  of  ita  ».»»,  avould  any  les.  ind.|n.nt  .ceonnl 

of  its  treatment  of  Bruce  unjust.  Even  the  country  gentlemen  m Scotland  who, 

life  lie  out  a slo'looo  name  for  hl«.,elt  and  pnoridmg  nddmon^ 

honour  for  liis  country,  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  magnanimous  e^^ions 
wersunk  in  il  low  sottishness  of  the  period,  or  at  ™ost  performed  r^poi.- 
ablv  the  humble  duties  of  surveying  the  roads  and  convicting  t le  po  * 
£ 11  Me  di.n.ieB,  culd  e„L  a.  the  - if..;  of  Br.ee 
fi-om  the  meanness  of  his  fellows;  and  he  rebind, 

to  Kinnaird  where,  for  some  time,  he  busied  himself  m rebiulfong  his  hou^. 
Lid  arran-rino-  the  concerns  of  his  estate,  which  had  become  confced  during  his 
Ion-  absence.”  In  March  1776,  he  provided  additional  means  *'‘'*PP'P^  “ 
repose  by  mai-rying,  for  his  second  wife,  Mary  Dundas,  daughter  <>f 
oLdas,  Esq.  ofYkngask,  and  of  Lady  Janet  Maitland,  daughter  ot  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale.  This  amiable  and  accomplished  pei-son  wm  , 

Bruce,  and  it  is  rather  a singular  coincidence,  remark  Captain  Head,  that  e 
was  born  in  the  same  year  in  which  his  first  wife  had  died.  For  nine  years 
Bruce  enjoyed  too  much  domestic  happiness  to  adimt  PJT 

gress  in  the  preparation  of  his  jom-nals  for  the  press.  But,  after  the  d^Ui  of 
Ms  wife  in  1785,  he  applied  to  this  task  with  moi^  eagerness  as  ' 

vertino-  his  melancholy.  We  have  heard  that  in  the  composition  of  his  b^k  he 
employed  the  assistance  of  a professional  litterateur,  who  hi-st 
journals  into  a continuous  naiaative,  and  then  wrote  them  oier  •y''  ’ = 

iu  the  alterations,  improvements,  and  additional  remarks,  which  the 
was  pleased  to  su-gest.  The  work  .appeared  in  1790,  seventeen  years  after  his 
retuiL  to  Europe.”  It  consisted  of  five  large  quarto  volumes,  besides  ^ 

drawings,  and  w.as  entitled,  “Travels  to  Discover  the  Sources  of  the  ^fo,  m the 
ye.ars  1768,  1769,  1770,  1771,  1772,  .and  1773,  by  J.amos  Bruce,  of  Kinnaird 
Esa  F R S ’>  It  was  dedicated  to  the  king ; and  it  is  but  .pistice  to  the 
memory'  of  that  sovereign  to  state,  that,  while  society  in  ^ner.al 
it  the  cry  of  envy,  je.alousy,  aiM  ignorant  incredulity,  his  ^^Lsed 

up  in  its  favour,  and  contended  that  it  w.as  a very  gre.at  work.  Hie  King 
ti  sav,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  indecorous  nature  ot  cerUm  pa^a^^  , 
could  have  wished  to  find  it  in  the  hands  of  .all  his  subjects  ''T  .1  nfL  ^non- 
self  have  placed  a copy  of  it  in  every  one  of  his  palaces.  Ihe  taste  o 
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arch  did  not  perhaps  lead  him  to  expend  great  sums  in  patronizing  the  arts  of 
the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  hut  ho  certainly  was  qualified  to  appreciate, 
and  also  disposed  to  encourage,  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  his  subjects  which 
had  a direct  utility,  and  was  consistent  with  honour  and  virtue.  The  magnum 
opus  of  Bruce  was  bought  up  by  the  public  at  its  very  first  appearance  : it  required 
the  whole  of  the  impression  to  satisfy  the  first  burst  of  public  curiosity.  It  was, 
in  the  same  year,  translated  into  German  and  French. 

Bruce,  in  his  latter  years,  lost  much  of  his  capabilities  of  enjoying  life  by  his 
prodigious  corpulence.  We  have  been  told  that  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  was 
enlarged  to  such  a degree  as  almost  to  appear  monstrous.  His  appearance  was 
rendered  the  more  striking,  when,  as  was  his  frequent  custom,  he  assumed  an 
Eastern  habit  and  turban.  His  death  was  at  length  caused  indirectly  by  his  cor- 
pulence. On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  after  he  had  entertained  a 
large  party  at  dinner,  he  was  hurrying  to  escort  an  old  lady  down  stairs  to  her 
carriage,  when  his  foot — that  foot  which  liad  carried  him  through  so  many  dangers, 
slipped  upon  the  steps ; he  tumbled  down  the  stair,  pitched  upon  his  head,  and 
was  taken  up  speechless,  with  several  of  his  fingers  broken.  Notwithstamling 
every  effort  to  restore  the  machinery  of  existence,  he  expired  that  night.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchy.ard  of  his  native  parish  of  Larbert,  where  a monument 
indicates  his  last  resting-place.  To  quote  the  character  which  has  been  written 
for  him  by  Captain  Head,  “Bruce  belonged  to  that  useful  class  of  men  who  .are 
ever  ready  ‘ to  set  their  life  upon  a cast,  and  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.’  He 
was  merely  a traveller — a knight-errant  in  search  of  new  regions  of  the  world ; 
yet  the  steady  courage  with  which  he  encountered  danger — his  patience  and 
fortitude  in  adversity — his  good  sense  in  prosperity — the  tact  and  judgment 
with  which  he  steered  his  lonely  course  through  some  of  the  most  barren  and 
barbarous  counti-ies  in  the  world,  bending  even  the  ignorance,  passions,  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people  he  visited  to  his  omi  adv.antage — the  graphic  truth  ivitb 
which  he  described  the  strange  scenes  ^vhich  he  had  Avitnessed,  and  the  inflexible 
fortitude  ■with  which  he  maintained  his  assertions  .against  the  barbarous  incredulity 
of  his  .age,  place  him  at  the  top  of  his  own  cl.ass,  while  he  at  least  stands  second 
to  no  man.n  Bruce  understood  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese — the 
t^vo  former  he  could  write  and  spe.ak  with  facility.  Besides  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  he  read  well,  but  not  critically,  he  knew  the  Hebrew,  Ch.aldee,  and  Sy- 
riac ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  compared  sever,al  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture in  those  related  dialects.  He  re.ad  and  spoke  with  ease,  Aiaabic,  Ethiopic, 
and  Amh.aric,  ivhich  had  proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  liim  in  his  travels. 
It  is  said  that  the  faults  of  his  character  were — inordinate  family  pride,  and  a 
want  of  that  power  to  .accommodate  one’s  self  to  the  we.aknesses  of  others,  which 
is  so  important  a qualification  in  a man  of  the  world.  But  amidst  the  splendours 
of  such  a history,  and  such  an  intellect,  a few  trivi.al  we.aknesses — even  allowing 
those  to  be  so — .are  .os  motes  in  the  meridian  sun.  A second  edition  of  Bruce’s 
Travels  was  published  in  1805,  by  Dr  Alexander  Murray,  from  a copy  which  the 
traveller  hiinselt  had  prep.ared  to  put  to  press.  The  first  volume  of  this  elegant 
edition  contains  a biographical  account  of  the  author,  by  Dr  Murray,  ivho  ^vas 
perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  age  whom  kaaiming  h.ad  fitted  for  so  peculi.ar  a task 
.as  that  of  revising  Bruce’s  Travels. 

BllUCE,  filicHAEL,  with  whose  name  is  associated  every  regi’et  that  can  be 
inspired  by  the  e.arly  extinction  of  genius  of  a high  order,  still  farther  elevated 
l)y  purity  of  life,  w.as  born  at  Kinnesswood,  in  the  parish  of  Portmoalc,  Kinross- 
shire,  on  the  27th  ot  March,  174G.  Ilis  father,  Alexander  Bruce,  a we.aver, 
and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  also  Bmce,  were  honest  and  pious  Burghers; 
they  had  eight  children,  Mich.ael  being  the  fifth.  Manifesting  from  his  earliest 
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r<"4S“;rL:“ 

him  with  the  books,  and  became  a judicious  adviser  R J 

::;;?hrd'aL"tju^  to“;imt  ofcZ 

etoSe  Hrde^oi: 

life  time,  and  his  warm  eulogist  and  editor  of  » Xo 

No  one  deserved  better  the  attachment  o lose  wi  „-riter  • endued  with 

less  amiable  as  a man,”  says  Logan,  ‘ benevolent-  ’he  loved  his 

good  nature  and  good  sense;  humane,  r Umt  is  only  expc- 

l-iends,  and  was  beloved  by  them  with  a de^ee 

rienced  In  the  nr»  of  youtl.  nnd 

in  his  poems  to  those  from  whose  society  he  ‘teiivea  ^ g 
ce.-.  11.0  .-egard  ho  che.i.l.ed  tor  fhem.  M ‘f  > , 

life  is  eitdeai«d  sliould  be  wanting  to  lum,  ‘“f®  ‘ ™sided  wliile  teach- 

yoeng  woman,  modest  and  beautify  £ nX  1 ^me  If  Eo- 

rnflitl’pasmXof  Aleli's.  a..d  slie  was  als,  the  heroine  of  the  only  two 

the  precaution  of  transmitting  to  his  f^^^nd  ^ ^ 

knew  his  father  would  disapprove.  « y ? hooks  I have  sent.  The 

occasion,  for  the  Uo.bl.  I have  P"‘ , X 
I’onv  of  a discovery  made  me  choose  this  metiion.  r 

tion.  “ How^well,”  he  says,  “ should  my  library  be  furnished,  nisi  obsUit  res 
angusta  doiui !’ 

< My  lot  forbiils  -,  nor  circumscribes  nloiio 
My  growing  virtues,  but  my  crimes  confines.’ 

Whether  any  virtues  should  have  accompanied  mo  in 
Xlin  1 L that  a monbec  of  vice,  of  wind,  h.^ldi- 
have  been  its  .-ittendaiits  is  unquestionable.  Iho  Siiprc 
meet ; and  Supremo  Wisdom  cannot  err.’’ 
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Even  when  pi’osecutiiig  his  favoiu'ite  studies.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  been  liable 
to  that  depression  which  is  frequently  the  attendant  of  genius  indeed,  but  in  his 
case  was  also  the  precursor  of  a fatal  disease.  In  December  17G4,  he  Avrote  to  his 
friend  Arnot, — “ 1 am  in  health,  excepting  a kind  of  settled  melancholy,  for 
which  I cannot  account,  that  has  seized  on  my  spirits.”  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  imperfect  announcement  of  his  consciousness  that  all  Avas  not  well 
Avidi  him.  It  Avould  be  a moin-nful  task,  if  it  Avere  possible,  to  trace  the  gi-adations 
by  Avhich  his  apprehensions  strengthened  and  gi-eAV  into  that  certainty  Avhich 
only  two  years  after  this  pi’oduced  the  Elegy,  in  Avhich  so  pathetically,  yet  so 
calmly,  he  anticipates  his  OAvn  death.  In  tliese  years  are  understood,  to'have 
been  AATitten  the  greater  part  of  his  poems  Avhich  has  been  given  to  the  public. 
He  spent  the  Avinters  at  college,  and  the  summer  in  earning  a small  pittance  by 
teaching  a school,  first  at  Gairny  Bridge  and  afterwards  at  Forrest  Mill  near 
Alloa.  In  this  latter  place  he  had  hoped  to  be  happy,  but  Avas  not ; having,  he 
confesses,  been  too  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He  Avrote  hei’o  Lochleven,  the 
longest  of  his  poems,  Avhicli  closes  Avith  these  affecting  lines  ; — 

“ Thus  sung  the  3 oiUh,  amid  unfertile  Avilds 
And  nameless  deserts,  unpoetic  ground  ! 

Far  from  his  friends  lie  stray’d,  recording  llms 
The  dear  remeinhrnnce  of  his  native  fields, 

To  cheer  the  tedious  night,  while  sIoav  disease 
Prey’d  on  his  pining  vitals,  iind  tlio  blasts 
Of  dark  December  shook  his  humble  col.” 

A letter  to  ftlr  Pearson,  Avritten  in  the  same  month  in  Avhich  he  finished  this 
poem,  affords  a still  closer  and  more  touching  vieAV  of  the  struggle  Avhich  he 
now  maintained  against  groAving  disease,  the  Avant  of  comforts,  and  of  friendly 
consolation.  “ I lead  a melancholy  kind  of  life,’’  he  says,  “ in  this  place.  1 
am  not  fond  of  company  ; but  it  is  not  good  that  a man  be  still  alone  : and  here  1 
can  have  no  company  but  Avhat  is  Avorse  than  solitude.  If  I had  not  a lively 
imagination,  I believe  I should  fall  into  a state  of  stupidity  and  delirium.  I 
have  some  eA-ening  scholars ; the  attending  on  Avhom,  though  feAV,  so  fatigues 
me  that  the  rest  of  the  night  I am  quite  dull  and  loAV-spirited.  \et  I have  some 
lucid  intervals,  in  the  time  of  Avhich  I can  study  pretty  Avell” 

“ In  the  autumn  of  1766,”  says  Dr  Anderson,  “his  constitution — AA'hich  Avas 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  austerities  of  his  native  climate,  the  exertions  of 
daily  labour,  and  the  rigid  frugality  of  humble  life — began  visibly  to  decline. 
ToAvards  the  end  of  the  year,  his  ill  health,  aggravated  by  the  indigence  of  his 
situation,  and  the  Avant  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  Avhich  might  have 
fostered  a delicate  fi’ame  to  maturity  and  length  of  days,  terminated  in  a deep 
consumption.  During  the  Avinter  he  quitted  his  employment  at  Forrest  Mill, 
and  Avith  it  .all  hopes  of  life,  and  returned  to  his  native  village  to  receive  those 
.attentions  and  consolations  which  his  situation  required,  from  the  .anxiety  of 
parental  affection  and  the  sympathy  of  friendship.  Convinced  of  the  hopeless 
nature  of  his  disease,  and  feeling  himself  every  day  declining,  he  contemplated 
the  approaches  of  death  Avith  c.almness  and  resignation,  and  continued  at  inter- 
vals to  compose  verses  and  to  coiTespond  Avith  his  friends.” 

His  last  letter  to  Mr  Peai’son  contains  an  allegoric.al  description  of  human 
life,  Avhich  discloses  something  of  his  state  of  mind  under  these  impressive  cu’cum- 
st.ances.  It  is  so  beautiful  as  a composition,  and  at  the  same  time  so  touchingly 
connected  with  the  author’s  oAvn  situation,  as  to  mingle  in  the  reader  pity  and 
admiration  to  a degree  Avhich  we  .are  not  aAvare  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  the 
Avhole  range  of  litei-ature,  excepting  his  OAvn  elegy  to  Spring,  fitted  to  inspire. 
“ A foAV  mornings  .ago,”  he  s.ays,  “ .os  I Av.as  taking  my  Avallt  on  an  eminence 
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which  commands  a view  of  the  Forth,  with  the  vesseU  sailing  along,  1 sat  donn, 
out  my  Latin  Bible,  opened  hy  accident  at  a phme  m the  hook  of 

\ , ; 25 ‘ Now  my  days  are  passed  away  as  the  swift  ships.  Shutting  1 1>.  ^ 

book  f fell  a musing  on  thl  aflecLg  comparison.  Whether  the  foUow.ng  hap- 
pened to  me  in  a dr^am  or  waking  reverie,  I cannot  tell  ;-  mt  I fancied  mjlf 
L the  bank  of  a river  or  sea,  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  hid  from  view.bein 
involved  in  clouds  of  mist.  On  the  shore  stood  a 

number,  waiting  for  passage.  I saw  a great  many  “bcI 

and  several  nei-sons  going  about  in  the  garb  of  pilots  ofieiing  their  sen  ce.  ua 
in.  ro^oranl  and  cm-ious  to  know  what  all  these  things  meant,  1 applied  to  a 
grave“old  man  who  stood  by,  giving  instructions  to 

His  name  I remember  Avas  the  Genius  of  Human  Li  o.  * ^ i ^ * pj 

stand  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  Time;  all  these  people  are  for  E^i- 

nity— that  undiscovered  country  from  whence  no  traveller  ever 

country  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  two  parts:  the  one  is  caUed  the  La^  of 

Glory,  the  other  the  Kingdom  of  Darlaiess.  The  names  of 

Pilots  are  Religion,  Virtue,  Pleasure.  They  who  are  so  wise  as  to  choose  Reh- 

gion  for  their  guide  have  a safe,  though  frequently  a rough  parage  ; Uiey  are  at 

Lt  landed  in  the  happy  climes  where  sighing  and  soi-row  for  ever  A> 

They  have  like, vise  a secondary  director.  Virtue.  But  there  is  a spimous  A irtue 
,vho  pretends  to  govern  by  himself;  but  the  ,n;etches  who 

as  those  who  have  Pleasure  for  their  pilot  are  either  skipwrecl  ed  ^stjujy 
on  the  Kinirdom  of  Darkness.— But  the  vessel  in  which  you  must  embark 
aniiroaches— you  must  be  gone.  Remember  what  depends  upon  your  conduct. 
No  sooner  had  he  left  me  than  I found  myself  sureounded  by  P^J  “ 

tioned  before.  Immediately  I forgot  all  that  the  old  man  -do™;- 
seduced  by  the  fair  promises  of  Pleasure,  chose  him  for  my  director, 
iveighed  aLhor  with  a fair  gale,  the  sky  serene,  the  sea 
little  isles  lifted  their  green  heads  around  us,  covered  "‘‘1' f J 

dissolved  in  stupid  mirth,  we  were  carried  on , regardless  of  the  past,  of  the  future 
unmindful.  Oil  the  sudden  the  sky  was  darkened,  the  iv.nds  roared,  the  se^ 
ra-ed,  red  rose  the  sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  troubled  deep ; the  angel  of  the 
, voters  lifted  up  his  voice.  At  that  instant  a strong  ship  passed  by  ; I *a,v  R^eh- 
gion  at  the  helm : ‘ Come  out  from  among  them  h he  cried.  I and  a few  other, 
threw  ourselves  into  his  ship.  The  wTetches  we  left  were  now  tossed  on  Uie 
s, veiling  deep ; the  waters  on  every  side  poured  through  the  riven  vessel , the^ 
cursed  the  Lord : ,vhen  lo!  a fiend  rose  from  the  deep,  and  in  a voice  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  thus  spoke  : ‘ I am  Abaddon,  the  first-born  of  Death  ; >e  are  ni) 
prey : open,  thou  abyss,  to  receive  them  !’  As  he  thus  spoke  they  sunk,  and  tie 
waves  clLd  over  their  heads.  The  storm  was  turned  into  a ^lin,  and  ,ve  heard 
a voice  saying,  ‘ Fear  not— I am  with  you:  when  you  p^s  throi^h  the  waters 
they  shal/not  overflow  you.>  Our  hearts  ,verc  filled  with  joy.  I „as  C"^ed 
in  discourse  with  one  of  my  new  companions,  when  one  froiu  the  top  of  the  mast 
cried  out,  ‘ Courage,  my  friends!  I see  the  fair  haven,— the  land  that  is  jet 
afar  oft’.’  Looking  up  I found  it  was  a cerUin  trieiid  who  had  mounted  up  for 
the  benefit  of  contemplating  the  country  before  him;  upon  seeing  you,  1 was  so 
affected,  I started  and  waked.— Farewell,  my  friend,  farewell!’' 

Bruce  lingered  through  the  winter,  and  in  spring  wTote  that  Llegy , the  latter 
part  of,vhich,”  says  Logan,  “ is  wrought  up  into  the  most  passionate  streins  of  the 
true  pathetic,  and  is  not  i>erhaps  inferior  to  any  poetry  in  any  languaffe.  now 
truly  this  is  said  there  are  few  that  do  not  know ; but  they  who  have  reaU  it 
often  will  not  bo  fatigued  by  reading  again. 
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“Now  Spring  returns  ; but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  liave  laio™ ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life’s  dying  taper  burns, 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  -with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shivering  in  th’  inconstant  wind, 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I was. 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I lie  reclined. 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass  : 

The  TOiiged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop  or  in  their  course  arrest 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  tlie  dead, 

And  lay  me  down  m peace  with  them  that  rest. 

Oft  morning  di'cams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  teU,  are  true : 

Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I enter  death’s  dai-k  gate, 

And  bid  tlie  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 

1 hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe; 

I see  tlie  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 

The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below. 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields!  ye  cheerful  plains! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard’s  lonely  mound. 

Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o’er  the  cheerless  ground 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve, 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer’s  eyes. 

The  world  and  its  busy  follies  leave, 

Aiid  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Daplmis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep  forgotten  in  the  clay. 

When  death  sliall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes. 

Rest  in  the  hope  of  an  eternal  day. 

Till  tlie  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise.” 

These  were  the  last  verses  finished  hy  the  author.  His  strength  was  wasted 
gradually  away,  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1767,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
age.  What  he  might  have  acebmplished  liad  longer  years  been  assigned  to  him, 
it  were  needless  to  conjecture  ; but  of  all  the  sons  of  genius  cut  off  by  an  early 
death,  there  is  none  whose  fate  excites  so  tender  a regret.  His  claims  to  admi- 
ration are  great  without  any  counteracting  circumstance.  “ Nothing,”  says  Lord 
Craig,  after  a brief  allusion  to  the  leading  facts  of  Bruce’s  life, — “ Nothing, 
methinks,  has  more  the  power  of  awakening  benevolence  than  the  consideration 
of  genius  thus  depressed  by  situation,  suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  to  perish,  it  may  be,  for 
want  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  might  have  fostered  a delicacy 
of  frame  or  of  mind  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  hardships  which  poverty  lays  on 
both.  For  my  own  part,  I never  pass  the  place  (a  little  hamlet  skirted  with  old 
ash-trees,  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  Kinross)  where  Michael  Bruce  resided — I 
never  look  on  his  dwelling  (a  small  thatched  house  distinguished  from  the  cottages 
of  the  other  inhabitants  only  by  a s.ished  window  at  the  end,  instead  of  a lattice, 
fringed  with  a honeysuckle  plant  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained  around  it ) — 

I never  find  myself  in  that  spot  but  I stop  my  horse  involuntarily,  and  looking  j 
on  the  window,  which  the  honeysuclde  has  now  almost  covered,  in  the  dream  of  j 
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Iho  moment,  I picture  out  a figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion.  I wish, 
-and  myheai  swells  while  I do  so-that  he  were  and  tha  I were  a 

^eat  man  to  have  the  luxury  of  visiting  him  there,  and  of  b.ddmg  Inm  be  happj^ 

“ Three  years  after  Bruce’s  death,  his  poems  were  given  to  the  norld  by  Ix.„an, 
who  unfortunately  mingled  with  them  some  of  his  own,  and  never  gave  any 
±ian^L  by  which  these  might  be  distinguished.  This  led  to  a controvemy 
between  their  respective  friends  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  a few  pieces,  into 
which  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  enter  here,  as  the  fame  of  Bruce  is  no  w > 
SedXchever  way  the  dispute  be  decideih  The  attention  of  the  public 
wS^bercIlledto\hevoluLe  by  Lord  Craig,  in  the  36t^i  number  of  the 
Mirror,  in  1779,  a second  edition  was  published  in  1784  , Dr  Andeiwn 
Bruce’S  works  a place  in  his  Collection  of  British  Poete,  and  prefixed  to  U.em 
a memoir  from  which  are  derived  the  materials  of  the  present  sketch , and, 
finally,  the  unwearied  benevolence  of  Principal  Baird  brought  an  edi- 

tion in  1807,  by  subscription,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet’s  mother  He  could 
no!  rLtore  he’r  son  to  be  die  support  of  her  old  age  but  made  aU  that  rei^n^ 
of  him  contribute  to  that  end— one  of  the  numberless  deeds  winch  now  reflect 

honour  upon  his  memory.  . , , 

PerhaM  Bruce’s  fame  as  a poet  has  been  injured  by  the  s^-mpathy  which  h s 
prematm-e  death  excited,  and  by  the  benevolent  purpose  which  recommended  the 
latest  edition  of  his  works  to  public  patronage.  Pity  and  benevolence  are  sttong 
emotions ; and  the  mind  is  commonly  content  with  one  strong  emotion  at  a time , 
he  who  purchased  a book,  that  he  might  promote  the  comfort  of  the  authors 
mother,  procured  for  himself,  in  the  mere  payment  of  the  price,  a ple^ure  more 
substantial  than  could  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  ideM , 
and  he  would  either  be  satisfied  with  it  and  go  no  farther,  or  aa-ry  it  with  him 
into  the  perusal  of  the  book,  the  beauties  of  which  woifld  fail  to  produce  the 
same  eflbct  as  if  they  had  found  his  mind  unoccupied.  But  these  poen^  never- 
theless, display  talents  of  the  first  order.  Logan  says  of  them  that  if  images 
of  natui-c  that  are  beautiful  and  new  ; if  sentiments  warn  from  the  heart,  inter- 
esting and  pathetic ; if  a style  chaste  with  ornament,  and  elegant  wiUi  simphcitj- ; 
if  these,  and  many  other  beauties  of  natm-e  and  of  ai-t,  are  aUowed  to  TOii^tute 
true  poetic  merit,  they  will  stand  high  in  the  judgment  of  men  of  taste.  Tliere 
is  no  part  of  this  eulogy  overstrained;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  points 
in  the  compositions  of  Bruce,  considering  his  extreme  youth,  are  the  grace  o 
his  expression  and  melody  of  his  verses.  Flashes  of  brilliant  thought  we  may 
look  for  in  opening  genius,  but  we  rarely  meet  with  a sustained  pohdi.  Ihe 
reader  who  glances  but  casually  into  these  poems  will  be  surprised  to  find  how_ 
many  of  those  familiar  phrases  recommended  to  univcrs.al  use  by  their  beauty  o 
thought  and  felicitous  diction — which  every  one  quotes,  while  no  one  know-s 
whence  they  are  taken-we  owe  to  Michael  Bi-uce.  As  to  his  Iru-pr  merits,  the 
reader  may  judge  from  the  union  of  majesty  with  tenderness  which  characterises 
the  Elen^y  already  quoted.  The  poem  of  Lochlcven  aftoi-ds  many  passages 
worthy  of  higher  names ; we  know  not  in  the  compass  of  English  poetry  a more 
beautiful  imago  than  is  presented  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ Behold  the  village  rise 
In  rural  pride,  ’mong  intermingled  trees  I 
Above  whose  aged  lops  tlio  joyful  swains, 

At  eventide  descending  from  tlio  hill, 

With  eye  enamour’d  mark  the  many  wreaths 
Of  pillar’d  smoke,  high  curling  to  the  clouils.’ 

BRUCE,  RouiaiT,  carl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  king  of  Scots,  and  the  most 
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lioroic  as  well  as  the  most  patriotic  monarch  n'hich  Scotland  ever  produced,  was 
born  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  1374.  He  ^vas  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  lord 
of  Annandale,  who  in  1291  contested  the  right  to  the  crown  with  John  Baliol. 
The  events  which  followed  upon  the  decision  of  that  momentous  question  arc 
elsewhere  detailed  to  the  reader,  [in  the  preceding  life  of  John  Baliol,  and  the 
subsequent  one  of  William  Wallace;]  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  advert  to 
them  in  this  place,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  have  reference  to  the  family  of  Bruce, 
and  in  particular  to  the  illustrious  individual  now  under  notice. 

Upon  the  decision  of  Edward  I.  in  favour  of  Baliol,  the  gi’andfather  of  king 
Robert,  being  possessed  of  extensive  estates  in  the  north  of  England,  resigned 
tlie  lortEhip  of  Annandale  to  his  oldest  son,  on  pin-pose,  it  may  be  supposed,  to 
evade  the  humiliating  necessity  of  doing  homage  to  his  successful  rival.  No  other 
particular  regarding  him  is  known ; he  died  at  the  family  residence  of  Lochma- 
ben,  not  long  after,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Robert  Bruce,  the  son  of  the  competitor  and  father  of  Iting  Robert,  became 
possessed,  l>y  this  last  event,  of  the  English  as  w'ell  as  of  the  Scottish  estates  be- 
longing to  his  family.  He  had  also  acquired,  in  right  of  liis  wife,  the  heiress 
of  Garrick,  the  earldom  of  that  name,'  and,  in  every  respect,  might  justly  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  powerfid  barons  in  the  kingdom.  Either  from  disin- 
clination, or,  as  some  have  suspected,  from  motives  of  policy,  Robert  Bruce,  the 
second  of  the  name,  early  avoided  taking  any  share  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
When  his  son  was  yet  a minor,  he  made  resignation  to  him  of  the  earldom  of 
Garrick,  and,  shortly  thereafter,  retiring  into  England,  left  the  administration  of 
his  ancient  patrimony  of  Annandale  in  the  same  hands.  Dm-ing  the  ill-con- 
certed and  disasti-ous  revolt  of  Baliol,  in  1296,  the  Bruces  maintained  tlieir  alle- 
giance to  the  English  king.  The  lordship  of  Annandale  was,  in  consequence, 
hastily  declared  forfeited,  and  the  rich  inheritance  bestowed  by  Baliol  upon  John 
Gomyn,  earl  of  Buchan,  who  immediately  seized  upon  and  occupied  the  castle  of 
Lochmaben ; an  injury  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  young  earl  of  Gar- 
rick, long  after,  but  too  well  remembered,  and  fatally  repaid, 
i It  is  asserted  that  Edward,  in  order  to  gain  securely  the  fidelity  and  assistance 
i of  the  lord  of  Annandale  and  his  son,  had  promised  to  bestow  upon  the  former 

\ the  Idngdoin  of  which  Baliol  was  now  to  bo  dispossessed.  It  is  not  probable 

j that  the  English  monarch  ever  seriously  entertained  such  an  intention,  and  still 

I less  likely  if  he  did,  that  in  the  flush  of  successful  conquest  ho  should  be  capable 

[ of  putting  it  in  execution.  After  the  decisive  battle  of  Dunbar,  Bruce  reminded 

Edward  of  his  promise : “ Have  I no  other  business,”  was  the  contemptuous 
] reply,  “ but  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you  ?’>  The  elder  Bruce  once  more  retu-ed 
1 

I 1 The  circumstances  attending  this  alliance,  related  by  Mr  Tytlcr,  were  of  a romantic  and 
I singular  description.  “ It  appears  that  a short  time  after  his  return  from  tho  crusade,  Bruce 

riding  through  tho  beautiful  domains  of  Turnberry  Castle,  the  property  of  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Carrick,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  become  a ward  of  tho 
cro^yn.  The  noble  baron,  however,  if  we  may  believe  an  ancient  historian,  cannot  be  accused  of 
having visitedTurnberry  with anydesign  of  throwing  himself  inthewayof  the  heiressof  Car- 
rick;  and  indeed  any  suchidea  in  those  days  of  jealous  ivardship  would  have  been  lughly  dan- 
gerous. It  happened,  however,  that  the  lady  herself,  whose  ardent  and  impetuous  temper  was  not 
much  in  love  with  the  seclusion  of  a feudal  castle,  had  come  out  to  take  the  diversion  of  the 
cliase,  accompanied  by  her  women,  huntsmen,  and  falconers  ; midthis  gay  cavalcade  came  sud- 
denly upon  Bruce,  as  he  pursued  his  way  through  tho  forest,  alone  and  unarmed.  The 
knight  would  have  spurred  his  horse  fonvard,  and  avoided  tho  encounter,  but  ho  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  the  attendants ; and  the  Countess  herself  riding  up,  and  with  gentle  vi  (- 
lence  taking  hold  of  his  horse’s  reins,  reproached  him  in  so  sweet  a tone  for  his  want  of  gut- 
lantrv  in  flying  from  a lady’s  castle,  that  Bruce,  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  forgot  the  risk 
which  he  run,  and  suflered  himself  to  be  led  away  in  a kind  of  triumph  to  Turnberry.  He 
hero  nrmained  for  fifteen  days,  and  tho  adventure  concluded,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
by  his  privately  esjiousing  the  youthful  Countess  without  having  obtained  tho  concurrence  of 
the  king,  or  of  any  of  her  relations.” 
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tTl^estate  in  England,  .vhcre  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  safe  and 

^irLcurity;  »d  ti»  .,,1  of  t 

name  of  the  English  king  the  homage  of  his  fortunes  of  him 

subdued  end  unpromising  ncre,  in  ““  "ned  to  donend 

upon  ivliom  ttio  fortunes  of  Scotland  tvcrc  ^ in  order  to  tl.e 

'in  Uie  Scote  parliament  nhicl.  IMirard  as^mMed  at  Ber^k  n,  orto 

s:rscrr"»rpotrof,,fs'i»nr^^ 

^ill  more  foi-midable  by  the  discomfiture  and  depression  of  the  rival  i 

s^  ZLTot  the  pelnal  talents  and  ability  of  the  young  earl  himself,  im.st 

sf C ~ 

^ • 1 1 IP  TTrliv'nrfl  nf  lllO  BrilCCS’  loVt^ltV  • HOT  IS  it  lUlllkcl'V  tllflt 

r™r  »:™dt;'a  S H1°4  i ielf,  iv.,U,ut  an>.  d.o,r 

of  dlstiust  or  aversion,  that  party  in  the  state  from  ivhom  he  had 
Bv  so  doinff  he  could  most  eflectuaUy  destroy  any  popular  feehng  Mhich  mig  t 
sprin-  up  in  favour-  of  claims  which  could  not  readily  be  forgotten  and  fw  the 
•^sertio/of  which  he  had  himself  removed  the  ga-eatest  obstacle  in  the  depositio 
rBdTol  Fo^earance  on  the  one  side,  and  subniissiveness  on  Ure  other  were 
probably  dictated  to  each  by  opposite  though  equaUy  strong  convictions  of  expe- 

DuSne-  the  noble  stand  made  by  Wallace  against  the  national  defection,  the 
carl  of  CaiTick,  though  he  remained  inactive,  was  not  overlooked  bj  the  jcalcum 
eye  of  thrEnglish  government.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  other  barons  to 
nliom  the  peace  of  the  western  districts  was  conmutted,  became  suspicicus  of  his 

fidelity  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them,  when  he  made  oath  on  tlm 

faci^d  Imst  and  the  sword  of  St.  Thomas  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  sei-v.^ 
Jf  Edward  To  evince  his  sincerity,  he  immediately  after  laid  waste  the  lands 
Of  L William  Douglas,  carrying  the  wife  and  family  of  tl>-at  knight  prisoners 
into  Annnndale.  It  seems  probable  that  this  enterprize  was  undertaken  merely 
to  OereO  as  a pretext  for  assembling  his  militaiT  retainei-s;  fur  he  had  no  sooner 
collected  rtiesO  around  him  than  he  abandoned  the  English  interes  s,  and  .lomed 
*1  r,f  tlie  Scots  • allen-inff  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  that  the  solemn 

orthwlfichhe  had  so  lately* taken  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  force  and 

£iO  such  a case  the  Pope  would,  he  .loubted  not,  absolve  hini  trom  its  obterv- 
ance.  Bruce  did  not  remain  long  faithful  to  his  new  allies.  A few  mon  hs  after, 
at  the  capitulation  of  Irvine,  he  made  his  peace  with  Ldwai-d,  giving  what  sm-c- 
4in«  w/^vp  I’Ofiuircd  fov  liis  future  lo^nll^* 

' Vie  sVnal  success  achieved  by  the  Scots  at  Stirling  indured  Bruce  once  more 
to  ioin  the  national  cause;  but  the  Comyns,  now  the  principal  Y-'jVa  ! 
family  for  the  vacant  throne,  being,  at  the  same  time,  ^ 

seems^  to  have  prudently  avoided  taking  any  active  share  in  the  contest.  1 efus- 
ing  to  join  the  army,  he  shut  himself  «p  in  Ayr  castle,  by  this  means  ostens.b  y 
preserving  the  communication  open  hotween  (ialloway  and  the  ncstcin  1 ig  i- 
huids!  On  the  approach  of  Edward  into  the  nest,  after  the  battle  of  halkirk. 
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the  earl  after  desti-oyiug-  tlie  fortress,  found  it  necessary  to  retke.  Displeased  as 
the  English  king  had  reason  to  be  with  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Bruce  at  this 
juncture,  he  did  not  chastise  it  otherwise  than  by  taking  temporary  possession  of 
Lochmaben  castle,  the  fortified  patrimonial  inheritance  of  the  family.  Amono- 
the  confiscations  of  property  which  followed,  Annandale  and  Garrick  remained 
unalienated,  a favour  which  the  younger  Bruce  probably  oived  to  the  fidelity 
and  seiwices  of  his  father  in  the  English  cause. 

In  the  j'ear  1299,  not  long  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  we 
find  the  earl  of  CaiTick  associated  with  John  Corayn,  the  younger  of  Badenoch, 
in  the  regency  of  Scotland.  The  motives  which  actuated  Bruce  in  thus  leaguing 
himself  with  a rival,  with  Avhom  he  never  hitherto  had  acted  in  concert,  have 
been  variously  represented,  and  the  fact  itself  has  even  been  called  in  question. 
Ihe  consciousness  of  having’  lost  the  confidence  of  the  English  king’,  and  a desire, 
mutually  entertained,  to  humble  and  destroy  the  authority  of  Wallace,  which  but 
too  well  succeeded,  could  not  but  influence  powerfully  the  conduct  of  both  parties. 
I his  baleful  object  accomplished,  Bruce  seems  to  have  once  more  resumed  the 
inactive  course  of  policy  which  he  sa^v  fit  to  maintain  in  the  late  struggle  ; re- 
linquishing to  the,  perhaps,  less  wary  Gomyn,  the  direction  of  the  hazardous 
power  ’which  he  seemed  so  willing  to  wield.  In  the  following  year,  Edward 
again  invaded  Scotland,  laid  waste  the  districts  of  Annandale  and  Cai'rick,  and 
once  more  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  of  Lochmaben.  Bruce,  tbough,  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  almost  the  only  suflerer  in  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused, 
c.autiously  avoided,  by  any  act  of  retaliation  or  eftective  co-operation  with  Corayn 
to  widen  iiu’emediably  the  breach  with  Edward ; and  we  find,  that  prior  to  the 
advantage  gained  by  his  coadjutor  at  Rosslyn,  he  had  retimned  once  more  to  the 
interests  of  the  English  party.  The  victorious  campaign  of  Edward,  which  in 
1304  ended  in  a more  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland  than  his  arms  and 
policy  had  hitherto  been  able  to  eflect,  justified  the  prudent  foresight,  though  it 
tamished  the  patriotic  fame  of  the  earl  of  Canick.  His  lukewarmness  in  the 
cause  of  the  regency,  and  timely  defalcation  from  it,  procured  his  pardon  upon' 
easy  terms,  and  seemed  to  restore  to  him,  in  a great  measure,  the  confidence  of 
Edward,  with  which  he  had  so  repeatedly  dared  to  trifle.  His  father,  the  lord 
of  Annandale,  dying  at  this  critical  time,  the  young  Bruce  was  allow’ed  to  inherit 
the  whole  extensive  estates  of  his  family  in  both  kingdoms  ; and  so  unequivocally, 
indeed,  had  he  recovered  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch,  that  he  w'as  held 
worthy  of  advising  and  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  Scotland  as  a province  under 
the  rule  of  England.  Comyn,  who  had  acted  throughout  with  sincerity  and 
constancy,  in  the  tiaist  reposed  in  him,  and  whose  submission  had  been  a matter 
of  neressity,  was  subjected  to  a he.avy  fine,  and  fell,  in  proportion  to  his  rival’s 
elevation,  in  the  confidence  and  estimation  of  the  king.  \ 

"Hie  versatility  of  Bruce’s  conduct,  dming  the  various  changes  and  reverses 
which  rve  have  noticed,  has  been  variously  commented  upon  by  historians,  as 
they  have  been  led  to  consider  it  in  a moral  or  political  point  of  view ; and,  in- 
ced,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  explained,  it  forms  a singular  contrast  to  the 
hoiiourable,  bold,  and  undeviating  career  of  his  after  life.  In  extenuation  of 
sue  obvious  derelictions  from  pi’inciple  and  consistency,  we  must  not  leave  out  of 
consi  eration  the  efl’ects  which  peculiar  circumstances  will  sometimes  powerfully 
operate  on  the  conduct,  where  the  mind  has  been  irresistibly  devoted  to  the  at- 
tainment of  some  great  and  engTossing  object.  That  natural  irecsoluteness,  too, 
by  ’which  the  boldest  spirit  may  be  beset,  while  meditating  the  actual  and  deci- 
sive plunge  into  a hazardous  enterprise,  may  cause  a seeming  vacillation  of  pur- 
pose, arising  more  from  a deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  venture,  than  from 
fear  of  the  consequences  attending  it.  That  Bruce  should  early  entertain  a per- 
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suasion  Umt  his  linnily  ^vel•o  justly  entitled  to  the  'vay 

»iid  ivo  li».c  nireacly  noticed,  tliol  hopes  of  their  acuiolly  altaiiiiut  to  it 
WdTut  by  Ed«.,-d  hi, ns.lt  to  the  lori  of  Annandale  hortcred 

ened  in  such  feeling,  the  young  ^ „lh  still 

tertain  attachment  to  the  house  ot  Baliol,  and  must  ime  . 

greater  aversion  and  distrust  the  sovereignty  usu^ed  by  the 

of  England  over  the  rights  and  pretensions  of  all  Ins  ^ 

theretSe,  ot  tho.  —05  «_U.e 

Baliol  or  its  subiiiffation  under  Edward — lie  neccssamy 

situation  of  a neuE-al  though  deeply  interested  y h 

the  success  of  either  party  involving  in  an  almost  indiflcrent  degree  g 

claims,  and,  it  might  be,  the  existing  fortunes  of  Ins  . ^ej^^ncil- 

Taldng  these  considerations  into  account,  there  is  httle  diffic  > 
ing  to  itself  the  line  of  conduct  which  Bruce  had  hitherto  pu«ued  % 
heartily  with  neither  party,  he  prudently 

his  family  to  the  hazard  of  utter  destruction,  and  his  right  and  influen^  co^d 
gCupon  any  emergency,  a necessai-y  and  preponderan^ 

Ho  must  have  foreseen,  too,  with  secret  satisfaction,  the  consequ  resources 

result  to  his  own  advantage  from  a contest  in  which  the  and 

of  his  rivals  ivere  mutually  wasted,  whilst  liis 

ready  on  any  favourable  opportunity  to  be  called  decisively  into  action.  l^t 
tlm.  l-e  not  exerted  sooner,  the  existence  of  his  father  do^  ^ 
and  his  submission  to  the  English  government, 
and  his  own  accession  to  the  regency,  in  the 

circumstance  which  could  not  but  affect  unfavourably,  dm-ing  its  continuance,  Oie 

“i“il'“iiS’Src:'  .utieei-aiy  »nint.ined  ihe  ».nb1™co  of  lojediy  ,o 
Edward  he  was  not  idle  in  secretly  .advancing  the  objects  of  his  on  n ambition 
and  when  actu.ally  engaoed  in  assisting  Edward  in  the  settlement  of  Uie  Scottish 

. secret  b^ond  of 

of  St  Andi-ews,  whereby  the  parties  became  bound  to  aid  each  “ 

persons  whatever,  and  not  to  undertake  any  business 

advice  No  mcasm-e  on  the  p.art  of  Bruce  could  be  more  politic  than  this  was, 
of  eSistiirin  his  cause  the  iiower  and  influence  of  the  church  ; and  the  re.ader 
lyaS  awards  h.ave  occasion  to  remark  that  he  owedhis  success  more  to  their  fi™i 
Srete  to  his  interest,  th.an  to  aU  the  efforts  of  the 

ooUeairuee  «ovo  more  alarmed  ottUe  ptospecl  of  being  objected  to  die  •pmwal 
™™rfYorl"  or  Canterbury,  than  eoncerned  for  tbo  tempera  subjopuon 
of  l«rcolry  i and  tbue,  in  die  minda  of  lU.  nadonal  cle.gy,  die  mdepen- 
Lev  rfthe  elm  el,  became  intimately  aesoeiated  „id,  die  more  general  cute  of 
,0  , or  In  addition  to  the  tpirllual  po.er  f cl t 

L«,uS fra,:r  infSr^^^ :d,ertiiar  cucett.  u..  aw 

ra  dna-  b^n  entered  into  between  Bruce  and  his  part.zans  there  can  be  Intlc 
doubt  that  this  w.as  not  the  only  one  and  that  he  neglected  no 
to  i.romote  and  facilitate  the  entcrprize  winch  ho  contemplated.  Notnithstand 
ini  however  .all  the  prudent  caution  and  foresight  displayed  m these  prep.ai.a- 
’ .i,„  better  cenius  of  Bruce  would  seem  utterly  to  have  deserted 
!°;rr  .wiry  C,S  . ..  1.1.  fa.......  nbon  iU  guidance  na. 

’^'^'llelbro  cnlcring  upon  llio  iuiporlnnt  event  10  iiliicli  ive  bare  alluded,  it  iiill 
bo  neSiny  10  sL'brielly  die  rolali.e  po.llion  ot  die  too  great  partiM  in  die 
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kingdom  as  opposed  to  each  other.  John  Baliol,  supposing  his  title  to  have 
been  well  founded,  had  repeatedly  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  ; and  had  for  sereral  years  remained  a voluntary  exile  in  France, 
without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  recovery  of  those  rights,  of  which,  it  might 
have  been  urged,  the  violence  of  the  king  of  England  had  deprived  him.  He 
was  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  having  not  only  formally,  but  virtually,  for- 
feited all  claim  to  the  kingdom.  His  son,  Edward,  was  at  that  time  a minor 
and  a captive.  John  Comyn,  commonly  called  the  Red  Comyn,  was  the  son  of 
Rlarjory,  the  sister  of  Baliol,  and,  setting  Baliol  aside,  was  the  heir  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  their  common  ancestor.  As  regent  of  Scotland  and  leader  of  her 
armies,  Comyn  had  maintained  for  many  years  the  unequal  contest  with  Edward  ; 
and  he  had  been  the  last  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  accept  conditions  of  peace 
from  that  prince.  Though  the  terms  of  his  submission  had  been  rigorous,  he 
was  yet  left  in  possession  of  large  estates,  a numerous  vassalage,  and,  what  in 
tliat  Avarlike  age  was  of  consequence,  an  approved  character  for  courage  and 
conduct  in  the  field. 

Plausible  as  were  the  grounds  upon  which  Comyn  might  have  founded  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  powerfully  as  these  might  have  been  supported  against 
the  usurped  sovereignty  of  England,  there  was  little  likelihood  that  in  a compe- 
tition with  Bruce  they  could  ever  finally  have  prevailed.  That  family,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  kingdom,  ought  to  have  been  preferred  originally 
to  that  of  Baliol ; and  this  fact,  generally  known  and  acknowledged,  as  it  could 
not  fail  to  be,  would,  had  they  chosen  to  take  advantage  of  it,  have  rendered 
their  cause,  at  any  time,  a popular  one.  The  aw’ard  of  Edward  from  the  conse- 
quences which  followed  upon  it,  had  become  odious  to  the  nation  ; and  the 
pusillanimity  and  misfortunes  of  the  abdicated  and  despised  king,  would  leave, 
however  undeservedly,  their  stigma  upon  his  race.  It  was  a curious  enough 
illustration  of  the  deep  rooted  existence  of  such  a feeling,  that,  nearly  a century 
afterwards,  a king  of  Scotland  who  happened  to  possess  the  same  unfortunate 
name  of  John,  saw  fit  upon  his  coronation  to  change  it  for  another,  less  ominous 
of  evil  in  the  recollections  of  his  subjects.  What  might  have  been  the  fate  of 
the  contest,  had  it  taken  place,  between  two  such  rivals,  it  is  now  needless  to 
inquire.  We  have  seen  that  Bruce,  at  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  an-ived,  w'as 
possessed  of  those  advantages  unimpaired,  of  which  the  other,  in  the  late  struggle, 
liad  been,  in  a great  measure,  deprived ; and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
Comyn,  whose  conduct  had  been  consistent  and  honourable,  felt  himself  injm-ed 
and  indignant  at  a preference  which  he  might  suppose  his  rival  had  unworthily 
earned.  Thus  under  impressions  of  wrong  and  filled  with  jealous  apprehensions, 
for  which  there  was  much  apparent  and  real  cause,  the  Red  Comyn  might  be 
presumed  willing,  upon  any  inviting  occasion,  to  treat  Bruce  as  an  enemy  whom, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  it  was  his  interest  to  circumvent  or  destroy. 

The  league  into  which  Bruce  had  entered  with  Lamberton,  and  perhaps  other 
transactions  of  a similar  nature,  were  not  so  secretly  managed,  but  that  suspi- 
cions tvere  awakened  ; and  this  is  said  to  have  led  to  an  important  conference 
between  these  rivals  on  the  subject  of  their  mutual  pretensions.  At  this  meeting, 
Bruce,  after  describing  in  strong  terms  the  miserable  effects  of  the  enmity  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  their  different  families,  by  which  they  themselves 
were  not  only  deprived  of  station,  but  their  country  of  freedom,  proposed,  as  the 
best  moans,  both  of  averting  future  calamity  and  for  restoring  their  own  privi- 
leges and  the  people’s  rights,  that  they  should  henceforward  enter  into  a good 
understanding  and  bond  of  amity  with  each  other.  “ Support  my  title  to  the 
crown,”  he  is  represented  to  have  said,  “ and  I will  give  you  my  lands  ; or, 
give  me  your  lantls  and  I will  support  your  claim.’’  Comyn  agi’Ced  to  wave  his 
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right,  and  accept  the  lands  ; and  the  conditions  having  been  drawn  up  in  forwi 
of  indenture,  were  sealed  by  both  parties,  and  confirmed  by  their  mutual  oatlu 

of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  . 

Bruce  shortly  afterwards  repaired  to  the  English  court,  where  he  still  eiijoje 
the  confidence  and -favour  of  the  king;  and  whilst  there,  Ccmj-n,  from  what 
motive  is  unknown,  but  probably  from  the  design  of  ruining  a rival  whom  he 
secretly  feared  and  detested,  revealed  his  Icnowledge  of  the  conspiracy  to  Edward 
The  kino-,  upon  receiving  this  information,  thought  fit  to  dissemble  his  belief  in 
its  veracRy,  with  a view,  it  is  conjectured,  of  drawing  wtliin  his  power  the  br^  ; 
thers  of  Bruce,  previously  to  striking  the  important  blow  which  he  meditateiL 
With  a shrewdness  and  decision,  however,  peculiar  to  his  character,  he  frankly  , 
questioned  Bruce  upon  the  truth  of  Comyn’s  accusation,  adducing,  at  the  same  | 
time  the  letters  and  documents  which  he  had  i-eceived  as  evidences  of  the  fact  | 
The  Earl,  much  as  he  might  feel  staggered  at  the  sudden  disclosure  of  Com)  n s \ 
treachery,  or  alarmed  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  situation,  had  recollecbon  : 
enough  remaining  to  penetrate  the  immediate  object  of  the  Icing  in  this  insidious 
scrutiny,  and  presence  of  mind  to  baffle  the  sagacity  by  which  it  was  sug- 
gested. Though  taken  so  completely  by  sm-prise,  he  betrayed  no  outward  signs 
of  guUt  or  confusion ; and  succeeded  by  his  mild  and  judicious  answers  in  re- 
establishing to  all  appearance  the  confidence  of  the  crafty  monarch  ; who  had, 
indeed,  his  reasons  for  this  seeming  reliance,  but  who  all  along  was  of  too  sus- 
picious a natime  to  be  so  easily  convinced.  He  had  in  fact  detennined  upon  the 
Earl’s  ruin  ; and,  having  one  evening  drank  freely,  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
disclose  his  intentions  in  pi-esence  of  some  of  the  nobles  of  his  court.  The  E.arl 
of  Gloucester,  a kinsman  of  Bruce,  chanced  either  to  be  present,  or  to  have 
early  notice  of  his  friend’s  danger,  and,  anxious  to  save  him,  yet  not  coring,  in 
so  serious  a matter,  too  rashly  to  compromise  his  own  safety,  sent  to  him  a pair  j 
of  gilded  spurs  and  a few  pieces  of  money,  as  if  he  had  boiTOwed  them  from  him 
the  day  before.  Danger  is  said  to  be  an  acute  interpreter  ; and  Bruce  divined  ; 

correctly  that  the  counsel  thus  symbolically  commmiicated  warned  him  to  instant  ^ 

flight.  Taking  his  measui-es,  therefore,  with  much  privacy,  and  accompanied  ; 
by  his  secretary  and  one  groom,  he  set  out  for  Scotland.  On  approaching  the 
western  marches  the  small  party  encountered  a messenger  on  foot,  whose  deport- 
ment struck  them  as  suspicious.  He  was  searched  ; and  proved  to  be  an  emis- 
sai7  sent  by  Comyn  with  letters  to  the  King  of  England.  The  man  was  killed 
upon  the  spot;  and  Bruce,  now  possessed  of  substantial  proofs  of  the  perfidy  of 
his  rival,  pressed  forward  to  his  castle  of  Lochraaben,  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  reached  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  precipitate  flight  from  London. 

These  events  occurred  in  the  month  of  February,  1306  ; at  which  time,  accord- 
ing to  a regulation  of  the  new  government,  certain  English  judges  were  holding 
their  courts  at  Dumfries.  Thither  Bruce  immediately  repaired,  and  finding 
Comyn  in  the  town,  ns  he  had  expected,  requested  a private  inten  iew  with  him, 
which  was  accorded  ; but,  either  from  some  inward  misgiving  on  the  one  side, 
or  a desire  to  impress  assurance  of  safety  on  the  other,  the  meeting  took  place 
near  the  high  alUar  in  the  convent  of  the  Minorite  Fri:u-s.  Bruce  is  said  to  have 
here  passionately  reproached  Comyn  for  his  treachery,  to  which  the  other 
answered  by  flatly  giving  him  the  lie.  The  words  were  sc.arcely  uttered,  when 
the  Earl,  giving  a loose  to  the  ungovernable  fury  ^vhich  he  had  hitherto  restrain- 
ed, drew  his  dagger  and  stabbed,  but  not  mortally,  his  unguarded  opponent. 
Instantly  hastening  from  the  church,  he  called  eagerly  to  his  altend.ants  for  lus 
hoi-se.  Lindsay  and  Kirkpatrick,  by  whom  he  had  been  accompanied,  seeing 
him  pale  and  agitated,  anxiously  inquired  the  cause.  “ 1 doubt  1 have  slain 
Comyn,”  replied  the  Earl.  “ You  doubt  ?”  cried  Kirkpatrick  fiercely,  “ I'SC 
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mak  sicker and  riisliing  into  the  sanctuary,  he  found  Coinyn  still  alive,  but 
helpless  and  bleeding  upon  the  steps  of  the  high  altar.  The  dying  victim  was 
ruthlessly  dispatched  on  the  sacred  spot  where  he  lay;  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  the  uncle,  entering  the  convent  upon  the  noise  and 
alarm  of  the  scuffle,  sliarod  in  a similar  fate.  The  tumult  had  now  become 
general  throughout  the  town ; and  the  judges  ^vho  held  their  court  in  a hall  of 
the  cjistle,  not  knowing  what  to  fear,  but  believing  their  lives  to  be  in  immediate 
danger,  hastily  barricadoed  the  doors.  Bruce,  assembling  his  followers,  sui- 
rounded  the  castle,  and  threatening  to  force  an  entrance  with  lire,  obliged  those 
within  to  surrender,  and  permitted  them  to  depart  in  safety  from  Scotland. 

That  this  fatal  event  fell  out  in  the  heat  and  reckless  passion  of  the  moment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Goaded  as  he  had  been  to  desperation  by  the  ruin 
which  he  kne\v  to  be  impending  over  him,  and  even  insulted  personally  by  the 
individual  ^vho  had  placed  him  in  such  jeopardy,  Bruce  dared  liardly,  in  that 
age  of  superstitious  observance,  to  liave  committed  so  foul  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
murder.  In  the  imperfectly  arranged  state  of  his  designs,  ivithout  concert  among 
his  triends,  or  preparation  for  defence,  the  assassination  of  the  first  noble  in  the 
land,  even  witliout  the  aggravations  which  in  this  instance  particularized  the 
deed,  could  not  but  liave  threatened  the  fortune  of  his  cause  with  a brief  and 
fatal  issue.  He  kneiv,  himself,  that  the  die  of  his  future  life  was  noiv  cast ; and 
that  the  only  alternatiie  left,  upon  which  he  had  to  make  election,  was  to  be  a 
fugitive  or  a king.  Without  hesitation,  he  at  once  determined  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  Scottish  crown. 

When  Bruce,  thus  inevitably  pressed  by  circumst.ances,  adopted  the  only 
course  by  which  there  remained  a chance  of  future  exti'ication  and  honour,  he 
had  not  a single  fortress  at  his  command  besides  those  two  patrimonial  ones  of 
Lochmaben  and  Kildrummy ; the  latter  situated  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  too  great 
a distance  from  the  scene  of  action  to  prove  of  service.  He  had  prepared  no 
system  of  offensive  warfare  ; nor  did  it  seem  that,  in  the  beginning,  he  should 
be  even  able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  defensive,  with  any  hope  of  success. 
Three  earls  only,  those  of  Lenox,  EitoI,  and  Athole,  joined  his  standard  ; Ran- 
dolph, the  nephew  of  Bruce,  who  afterwards  became  the  reno^vned  Earl  of  Moray, 
Christopher  of  Seaton,  his  brother-in-law;  Sir  James  Douglas,  whose  fate  became 
afterwards  so  interestingly  associated  with  that  of  his  master,  and  about  ten 
other  barons  then  of  little  note,  but  tvho  were  destined  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
some  of  the  most  honourable  families  in  the  kingdom,  constituted,  w’ith  the  bro- 
thers ot  the  royal  adventurer,  the  almost  sole  power  against  which  such  fearful 
odds  Avere  presently  to  be  directed — the  revenge  of  the  widely  connected  and 
powerful  house  of  Comyn,  the  overwhelming  force  of  England,  and  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  the  church.  Without  other  resource  than  tvhat  lay  in  his  own  undaunted 
resolution,  and  in  the  unti’ied  fidelity  and  courage  of  his  little  band,  Bruce 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  at  Scone,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  ISOfi. 

Ihe  ceremony  of  the  coronation  w'as  performed  Avith  Avhat  state  the  exigency 
and  disorder  ot  the  moment  permitted.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgotv  supplied  from 
his  own  Avardrobe  the  robes  in  Avhich  Robert  Avas  arrayed  on  the  occasion ; and 
a slight  coronet  of  gold  Avas  made  to  serve  in  absence  of  the  hereditary  crown  ; 
which,  along  Avith  the  other  symbols  of  royalty,  had  been  earned  oft’ by  Edward 
into  England.  A banner,  AVTOught  Avith  the  arms  of  Baliol,  Avas  delivei’cd  by 
the  Bishop  of  GlasgoAv  to  the  neAv  king,  beneath  Avhich  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  earls  and  knights  by  Avhom  he  Avas  attended.  The  carls  of  Fife,  from  a 
remote  antiquity,  had  possessed  the  privilege  of  croAvning  the  kings  of  Scotland; 
but  at  this  time,  Duncan,  the  representative  of  that  family,  favoured  the  English 
interesU  His  sister,  hoAvever,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  Avith  a boldness  and 
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ban.1,  repaired  to  Scone,  and  asserted  the  interest  fell  for  the 

not  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  added  o the  poi 

young  sovereign.  The  crown  was  a secon  n P , to  suffer  througii  a 

ly  .he  ha„aeV  U,c  ^ 

long  series  of  insult  and  oppression,  foi  the  a 1 

has  in-eserved  her  name  to  posterity.  mtelliirencc  of  the  mur- 

Edward  resided  with  his  court  at  Winchester  when  the 

der  of  Coniyii,  and  the  revolt  of  Bruce 

long  career  of  successful  conquest  was  once  a^ai  .„.  ^ thg  most 

had“  reached  that  period  of  life  when  peace  and  Y 

indomitable  spirits  become  not  only  desirable 

nalui’al  streno  th  of  Ins  constitution  had,  besides,  ill  nnthstood  u j ,,  _ 

CtlTs  military  service,  and  the  violent  excitadons  « ambh^ 

upon  it.  He  was  become  of  unwieldy  buUr,  and  so  infam  ^ 

unable  to  mount  on  horseback,  or  walk  without  difficulti.  P 

had  so  strongly  actuated  the  victor  on  fomer  occasions  did  ^ 

on  the  present  emergency.  He  immediately  despatched  a 

demaiing  in  aid  of  his  own  temporal  efforts  the  f 

.ee  » 

a^i»rB»c.  and  all  Id,  adherent,,  and  their 
tended  ban  of  inttriietlen.  The  garri.on  to.n,  of  J'' 

streno-thened  • and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  “PP«‘"‘®%  guardian  w^ 
ordered  to  proceed  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  a sma 

hastily  collected,  for  the  occasion.  Edward’s  arrival  in  London,  he 

Those  Avere  but  preparatory  measures.  Uponi^auara  ^ i,„r, 

conierd  Wglitlld’l.pon  1.1  ,en  .he  Prince  of  Wale,.  a..d  ““‘V 

trued,  theV  king  I recorded  to  te  da^lt 

etttIn,Sdtga“p  ted  .at  l.» 

against  the  Saracens  for  the  recovery  ot  the  Holy  the 

from  that  sanctified  warfare.  ho  sho.dd  Sirrj-  his  body 

should  he  die  before  the  accomphslmie^  of  re  e 

with  the  army,  and  not  commit  it  to  the  caiin,  i 

enemies  should  be  obtahied.  no'session  of  (he  (rust  which  had 

Pembroke,  the  English  guardian,  took  ^arlj  possess  o 

unsuccessful  in  recruiting  the  numbers  and  esUiblishiiig  order  among  his  " 

un  ucce^iui  1 fe  engaging  this  porlion  of  (he 

EnS  superioi  as  they  were,  in  eveiT  «spec.  to  his  onn 

English  g I Y I . f an  early  and  effectual  blow,  by  which 

c,nte».i.n  .0  M.  oan.o  bcf.r.  “ 

expected  by  (he  enemy  should  anive.  On  drawing 
Icnge,  accoriling  (o  the  chivalrous  practice  of  the  ago,  dcfjmg  r 
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mander  to  battle  in  the  open  field.  Pembroke  returned  for  answer,  that  the 
day  was  too  far  spent,  but  that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Satisfied  -with  this  acceptance,  Robert  drew  oft’  his  army  to  the  neighbouring- 
wood  of  Methven,  Avhere  ho  encamped  for  the  night ; parties  were  dispersed  in 
search  of  provisions,  and  the  others,  throwing  aside  their  armour,  employed 
themselves  in  making  the  necessai-y  an-angements  for  comfort  and  repose.  By 
a very  culpable  neglect,  or  a most  unwarrantable  reliance  on  the  promise  of  the 
English  Earl,  the  customary  watches  against  surprise  were  either  altogether 
omitted,  or  vei-y  insufliciently  attended  to.  Pembroke  having,  by  his  scouts, 
intelligence  of  this  particular,  and  of  the  negligent  posture  of  the  Scottish  troops, 
drew  out  his  forces  from  Perth,  towards  the  close  of  day ; and  gaining  the  un- 
guarded encampment  without  observation,  succeeded  in  throwing  the  whole 
body  into  complete  and  iw-emediable  confusion.  The  Scots  made  but  a feeble 
and  unavailing  resistance,  and  were  soon  routed  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion. Philip  de  Monbray  is  said  to  have  unhorsed  the  king,  whom  he  seized, 
calling  aloud  that  he  had  got  the  new  made  king ; when  Robert  was  gallantly 
rescued  from  his  perilous  situation  by  Chrystal  de  Seton  his  body  esquire.  Ano- 
ther account  aftirms  that  Robert  was  thrice  unhorsed  in  the  conflict,  and  thrice 
remounted  by  Simon  Frazer.  So  desperate,  indeed,  Avere  the  personal  risks 
Avhich  the  King  encountered  on  that  disastrous  night  in  the  fruitless  efl’orts  which 
lie  made  to  rally  his  dismayed  and  discomfited  followers,  that,  for  a time,  being 
totally  unsupported,  he  Avas  made  prisoner  by  John  de  Haliburton,  a Scotsman 
in  the  English  army,  but  Avho  set  him  at  liberty  on  discovering  avIio  he  Avas. 

To  haA-e  sustained  even  a slight  defeat  at  the  present  juncture  Avould  liaA-e 
proved  of  incalculable  injury  to  Bruce’s  cause  : the  miserable  overthrow  at  Meth- 
ven, seemed  to  have  terminated  it  for  ever ; and  to  have  left  little  else  for 
Edward  to  do,  unless  to  satisfy  at  his  leisure  the  vindictive  retribution  Avhich  he 
had  so  solemnly  bound  himself  to  execute.  Several  of  Robert’s  truest  and  bravest 
friends  Avere  made  prisoners ; among  Avhom  Avere  Haye,  Barclay,  Frazer,  Inch- 
martin,  SommeiTille,  and  Randolph.  IVith  about  five  hundred  men,  all  that  ho 
Avas  able  to  muster  from  the  broken  and  dispirited  remains  of  his  army,  Bruce 
pcneti-ated  into  the  mountainous  country  of  Athole.  In  this  small,  but  attached 
band,  he  still  numbered  the  Earls  of  Athole  and  Errol,  Sir  James  Douglas,  Sir 
Neil  Campbell,  and  his  oavia  brave  brothers,  Edward  and  Nigel. 

Bruce  and  his  small  party,  reduced  indifferently  to  the  condition  of  proscribed 
and  hunted  outlaAvs,  endured  the  extremity  of  hardships  among  the  Avild  and  bar- 
ren fastnesses  to  Avhich  they  had  retreated  for  shelter.  The  season  of  the  year, 
it  being  then  the  middle  of  summer,  rendered  such  a life,  for  a time,  possible ; 
but  as  the  Aveather  became  less  favourable,  and  their  Avants  increased  in  propor- 
tion, they  Avere  constrained  to  descend  into  the  Ioav  country  of  Aberdeenshire. 
Here  Robert  met  Avith  his  queen  and  many  other  ladies  aaIio  had  fled  thither  for 
safety ; and  avIio,  Avith  an  afl'cetionate  fortitude  resolved,  in  the  coiAipany  of  their 
lathers  and  husbands,  to  brave  the  same  evils  Avith  Avhich  they  found  them  encom- 
passed. 1 ho  respite  Avhich  the  royal  party  here  enjoyed  Avas  of  brief  duration. 
Le.aming  that  a superior  body  of  English  Avas  advancing  upon  them,  they  Avere 
forced  to  leave  the  Ioav  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Breadalbanc.  lo  these  savage  and  unhospitable  retreats  they  Avero  accompanieil 
by  the  queen  and  the  other  ladies  related  to  the  party  and  to  their  broken  for- 
tunes by  ties,  it  Avould  seem,  equally  strong  ; and  again  had  the  royalists  to  sus- 
tain, under  yet  more  distressing  circumstances,  the  rigorous  severity  of  their  lot. 
Hunting  and  fishing  Averc  the  precarious,  though  almost  the  only  means,  Avhich 
they  had  of  sustaining  life ; and  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas  is  particularly 
noticed  by  tlie  minute  Barbour  lor  his  success  in  these  pursuits  ; and  the  devoted 
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ini  1.C  in  procuring  c™r,  nlk.tol«»  b'.J  «’»*'• 

his  forlorn  and  helpless  companions.  ,vhich  had  threatened 

While  the  royalists  thus  avoided  the  .Inch  U.eir 

them  from  one  quarter,  by  abiding  in  i < ,yjth  another  dan- 

enemy  could  not  force,  they  almost  ^ Scylla.  The 

ger  no  less  imminent.  They  fell  upon  Chary  they  lay  ivas  nearly  con- 

Lord  of  Lorn,  upon  the  borders  of  whose  Comyni’and,  as  might  U 

nected  by  marriage  with  the  family  o le  j inirson  and  the  cause  of 

expected,  entertained  an  le  natred  ^^.,bers^  andnecessi- 

the  Scottish  king.  Having  early  in  e ige  , collected  to'^ether  a body  of  | 
ties  of  the  fugitive  royalists,  this  powjrM  U.e  advan-  | 

nearly  a thousand  of  his  martial  dependants,  men  w^  I 

tages  and  difficulties  of  such  a coun  ly,  the°horse  of  the  party  could 

king  to  come  to  battle  in  a naia-ow  defile  ^ eie  Gkmsiderable 

possibly  prove  of  no  service,  but  "eie  in  James  Douglas  and 

loss  Avas  sustained  on  the  king’s  sic  e m J ‘ destruction  of 

de  la  Haye  were  bo  h wounded.  in  the  rear,  by 

his  followers,  ordered  a retreat , a rherldno-  the  fur\'  of  die 

desperate  corn-age,  strength,  and  activi  V’  ^ ^ ^ menrorable  contest  is 

pursuei-s,  and  in  extricating  his  party.  The  ^ field, 

still  pointed  out,  and  remembered  by  the  name  of  a Ji  = 

The  almost  incredible  displays  of  adnSation  even  of  his 

made  on  this  occasion,  are  i-ep^  lfi.fi  fie  ,vas  obUged  to 

all  at  once,  by  three  armed  antagonists.  This  narrow  as 

loch  on  the  one  side,  and  a prempitous  bank  ^ ;fi.  fi.,^  by 

rT\r.  bX^  - two,  w..  almost  rnstant^  di^. 

’"Cd  t“  unL-tu»«  ...aiEJ to  ,h.  sround.  'O.,  Umd 

ns  steed  toiwaici,  . „inioninn-  his  arms  and  making  him 

lerson  leaped  up  behind  hnn  in  ^ 

prisoner,  or  of  f fortcl  him^forw’ards  upon  the  horse’s  neck  and 

" r„rX  :Xhe  iS  XeX  -etch  w JstiU  dragged  at  his  dd. 

S::iJ:::&tauaioritybyA^ 

[las  contrived,  whether  uitentiona  y , 

it.  The  laird  of  Macnaughton,  a o ^ a Xous  admiraU;i  of 

bold  enough,  in  the  presence  itberality  which  seemed 

the  conduct  p..  five  lives  and  honour  of  his  own  men,  he 

fi.  um  time  es^pe^  the^ 

apiiroach  of  .fi -:;:Xy  would  en- 

"1  "1  o die  level  country,  induced  the  king  to  give  up 

counter  ®J  “ fi.ifi  i.„ger  in  the  lace  of  so  many  piossing  and 

all  tlioughts  of  1 » I tjtfi  ^ tfi.  infiics  who  accompanied  her, 

manifest  perils  and  clitliciiities.  nc-  1 charce  of  conduct- 
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sides ; and  Robert  here  took  the  last  leave  of  his  brother  Nigel,  who  not  long 
after  fell  among  many  others,  a victim  to  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  Edward. 

Robert  now  resolved,  witli  the  few  follo\vers  whom  he  still  retained,  amounting 
to  about  two  hundred  men,  to  force  a passage  into  Cantire ; that  thence  he 
might  cross  over  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  probably  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
assistance  from  the  earl  of  Ulster,  or,  at  all  events,  of  eluding  for  a season  the 
hot  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  At  the  banks  of  Lochlomond  the  progress  of  the 
party  ^vas  interrupted.  They  dared  not  to  travel  round  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake,  lest  they  should  encounter  the  forces  of  Argyle ; and  until  they  should 
reach  the  friendly  countiy  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  they  could  not,  tor  a moment, 
consider  themselves  safe  from  the  enemies  who  hung  upon  their  rear.  Douglas, 
after  a long  search  for  some  means  of  conveyance,  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a small  boat  capable  of  carrying  three  persons,  but  so  leaky  and  decayed, 
that  there  ^vould  be  much  danger  in  trusting  to  it.  In  this,  which  was  their  only 
resoiu'ce,  the  king  and  Sir  James  were  ferried  over  the  lake.  Some  accom- 
plished the  passage  by  swimming  ; and  the  little  boat  went  and  returned  until 
all  the  others  Avere  at  length  safely  transported.  The  royalists,  forlorn  as  their 
circumstances  were,  here  felt  themselves  relieved  from  the  harassing  disquietudes 
which  had  attended  their  late  precipitate  marches ; and  the  king,  while  they 
>vere  refreshing'  themselves,  is  said  to  have  recited  for  their  entertainment  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Egi-ymor,  from  the  romance  of  Ferembras : thus  >vith  a 
consciousness  of  genuine  greatness,  which  could  afford  the  sacrifice,  was  Robert 
cheerfully  contented  to  resign  the  privilege  which  even  superior  calamity  itself 
bestowed  upon  him ; and  divert  his  o\vn  sympathies,  in  common  Avith  those  of 
his  humblest  followers,  into  other  and  moi'e  pleasing  channels. 

It  Avas  here,  Avhile  traversing  the  Avoods  in  search  of  food,  that  the  king  acci- 
dentally fell  in  Avith  the  earl  of  Lennox,  ignorant  till  then  of  the  fate  of  his  so- 
vereign, of  Avhom  he  had  received  no  intelligence  since  the  defeat  at  Methven. 
The  meeting  is  said  to  have  affected  both,  CA'en  to  tears.  By  the  earl’s  exertions 
the  royal  party  Avere  amply  supplied  Avith  provisions,  and  Avere  shortly  after  en- 
abled to  reach  in  safety  the  castle  of  Dunaverty  in  Cantii-e,  Avhere  they  Avere 
hospitably  received  by  Angus  of  Isla.  Bruce  remained  no  longer  in  this  place 
than  AA'as  necessary  to  recruit  the  strength  and  spirits  of  his  companions.  Sir 
Niel  Campbell  having  provided  a number  of  small  vessels,  the  fugitive  and  noAv 
self-exiled  king,  accompanied  by  fcAV  of  his  most  faithful  folloAvers,  passed  over 
to  the  small  island  of  Rachrin,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  Avhere  they  re- 
mained during  the  ensuing  Avinter. 

A miserable  destiny  aAvaited  the  friends  and  partisans  Avhoin  Bruce  had  left  in 
Scotland.  Immediately  after  the  rout  at  Methven,  EdAvard  issued  a proclamation 
by  Avhich  search  Avas  commanded  to  be  made  after  all  those  Avho  had  been  in  arms 
lagainst  the  English  government,  and  they  Avere  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  dead 
or  alive.  It  was  ordained,  that  all  Avho  Avere  at  the  slaughter  of  Comyn,  or  Avho 
had  harboured  the  guilty  persons  or  their  accomplices,  should  be  draAvn  and 
hanged : that  all  Avho  Avere  already  taken,  or  might  hereafter  be  taken  in  arms, 

' and  all  v/ho  harboured  them,  should  be  handed  or  beheaded  ; that  those  Avho  had 
voluntarily  suiTcndered  themselves,  should  be  imprisoned  during  the  king’s  plea- 
sure : and  that  all  persons,  Avhether  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  or  laymen,  Avho 
had  Avillingly  espoused  the  cause  of  Bruce,  or  who  had  procured  or  exhorted  the 
I people  of  Scotland  to  rise  in  rebellion,  should,  upon  conviction,  be  imprisoned 
during  the  king’s  pleasure.  With  regard  to  the  common  people,  a discretionary 
power  of  fining  and  ransoming  them,  Avas  committed  to  the  guardian. 

This  ordinance  Avas  inforced  Avith  a rigour  corresponding  to  the  spirit  in  Avhich 
it  Avas  framed ; and  the  dread  of  EdAvard’s  vengeance  became  general  through- 
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out  the  kingdom.  Tlie  castle  of  Kildrummie  being  threatened  l>y  the  English 
in  the  north,  Elizabeth,  J5rnce-s  queen,  and  Marjory  Ins  ^ughter  n.U. 
the  other  ladies  who  had  there  Ud.en  refuge,  to  escape  the  hardships  and 
ters  of  a siege.  Red  to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Duthac  at  Tam  m Uoss-slnre  ihe 
farl  of  Ross  violated  the  sanctuary,  and  making  them  prisoners,  sent  them  inU>  Eng- 
land. Certain  knights  and  squires  by  whom  they  had  been  esco^d,  ^ 

at  the  same  time.  Were  put  to  death.  The  queen  and  l>er  daugh^r,  thoug 

doomed  to  experience  a long  captivity,  appear  to  have  been  in  variably  treated 
w?Ui  becoming  respect.  Isabella,  countess  of  Buch.an,  who  luul  s.gnab^d  her 
patriotism  on  lie  occasion  of  Robert’s  coronation,  had  a fate 

FeeliiKv  repugnant  to  the  infliction  of  a capital  punishmen  , the  English  king 
had  recouilW  an  ingenious  expedient  by  which  to  satisfy-  his  roya  vengean^ 
upon  this  unfortunate  lady.  By  a particular  ordinance  she  was  o«,^ed  k> 
cLlined  in  a cage  to  be  constructed  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Bermck  J j 
cao-e  bearing  in  shape  the  resemblance  of  a crown  ; and  the  countess  wm  artuaUy 
kept  in  this  miserable  durance,  with  little  relaxation  of  its  severity,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  Mary,  one  of  Bruce’s  sistei-s,  was  committed  to  a similar 
custody  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Roxbui-gli  castle;  and  Christina,  another  sister, 

was  confined  in  a convent.  - a 

Lamberton,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  Wisheart  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
abbot  of  Scone,  who  had  openly  assisted  and  favoured  Robert’s  cause,  owed  U.eir 
lives  solely  to  the  inviolability  of  clerical  character  iri  those  days.  Lamberton 
and  the  abbot  of  Scone  were  committed  to  close  custody  in  Enghind.  M isheart 
havino-  been  seized  in  annour,  was,  in  that  uncanonical  garb,  carried  a prisoner 
to  theWastle  of  Nottingham,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  in  irons. 
Edward  earnestly  solicited  the  pope  to  have  these  rebellious  ecclesiasUcs  de- 
posed  a request  with  which  his  holiness  does  not  seem  to  have  complieiL 

The  castle  of  Kildrummie  was  besieged  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Here- 
ford. Being  a place  of  considerable  strength,  it  might  have  defied  the  Eiiglish 
army  for  a length  of  time  ; had  not  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  gamson,  ivho  set 
fire  to  the  magazine  of  grain  and  provisions,  constrained  it  to  surrender  .at  dis- 
cretion. Nio-el  Bruce,  bj  whom  the  castle  had  been  defended,  was  earned  pii- 
soner  to  Berwick;  where,  being  tried  by  a special  cominission,  he  w. as  con- 
demned, hanged,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  Tins  miserable  fate  of  ‘''e  Lmjs 
brother  excited  a deep  and  universal  detestation  .among  the  ScoU  towi^  the 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  Edward.  Christopher  Seton,  the  brother-in-law  of  Bnicc, 
and  Alexander  Seton,  suffered  under  a similar  sentence,  the  one  at  Dumfries, 
and  the  other  at  Newcastle.  The  earl  of  Atliole,  in  attempting  to  nmke  Ins  es- 
cape by  sea,  was  discovered  and  conducted  to  London  ; where  he  underwent  t^he 
complicated  punishment  then  commonly  inflicted  on  traitoi-s,^  being  hange  i 
only  half  dead,  behe.aded,  disemboweled,  “and  the  trunk  ot  his  bmly  burnt  to 
.ashes  before  his  own  face.”  He  ^oas  not  draien,  that  point  ot  punishment  being 
remitted  Edward,  we  are  told,  although  then  grievously  sick,  endured  the  pains 
of  his  disease  with  greater  patience,  after  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  earl  ot 
Athole.  Simon  Frazer  of  Olivar  Castle,  the  friend  and  comp.amon  in  arms  ot 
Wallace  being  also  taken  at  this  time,  siiil’ered  capit.ally  at  London ; his  head 
beino-  placed  on  the  point  of  a lance,  w.as  set  ne.ar  to  that  of  his  old  friend  and 
loader.  Along  with  this  brave  man,  w.as  likewise  executed  Herbert  de  Xorham. 
Among  so  many  persons  of  note,  others  of  inferior  distinction  did  not  e^ape ; 
and  lidward  might,  indeed,  be  said  by  his  tyranny,  to  have  even  now  cflected 
that  critical  though  unperceived  change  in  popular  feeling,  which,  only  requiring 
conmiencemcntof  actioiianda  proper  direction,  would  be,  in  its  progTCSsive  energy, 
equal  to  the  destruction  of  .all  his  past  schemes,  and  of  all  his  future  projects  and 
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hopes.  At  all  events,  the  effect  of  his  extreme  justice  in  avenging  the  death  of 
Corny n,  Avas  of  that  kind,  ■where,  by  the  infliction  of  an  unnecessary  or  dispro- 
portionably  ci-uel  punishment,  detestation  of  the  crime  is  lost  sight  of,  in  a just 
and  natui-al  commiseration  for  the  criminal.  That  Ed^vard’s  was  but  an  assumed 
passion  for  justice,  under  which  ^vas  cloaked  a selfish  and  despotic  vengeance, 
rendered  it  the  more  odious ; and  tended  to  abate  the  rancour  of  those  who,  on 
more  allowable  gi'ounds,  desired  the  ruin  of  the  Scottish  king. 

To  complete  the  measure  of  Robert’s  misfortunes,  he  and  all  his  adherents 
were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  pope’s  legate  at  Carlisle.  The  lordship 
of  Annandale  was  bestowed  on  the  earl  of  Hereford ; the  earldom  of  Can-iclc 
on  Henry  de  Percy ; and  his  English  estates  were  disposed  of  in  like  manner. 
During  this  period  Bruce,  fortunately,  out  of  the  reach  and  knowledge  of  his 
enemies  in  the  solitary  island  of  Rachrin,  remained  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
family  and  friends  in  Scotland.  Fordun  relates  that,  in  derision  of  his  hopeless 
and  unknown  condition,  a sort  of  ribald  proclamation  was  made  alter  him 
through  the  chm-ches  of  Scotland,  as  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed. 

The  approach  of  spring,  and  a seasonable  supply,  it  is  said,  of  money  which 
he  received  from  (Ihristina  of  the  Isles,  again  roused  the  activity  of  Robert  and 
his  trusty  foUonei's.  Sir  James  Douglas,  with  the  permission  of  his  master,  first 
passed  over  to  Ai’ran ; nhere,  shortly  after  his  landing,  he  and  the  few  men  Avith 
him,  surprised  a party  belonging  to  Brodick  castle,  in  act  of  conveying  provi- 
sions, arms,  and  clothing  to  that  garrison,  and  succeeded  in  making  seiziu'e  of  the 
cargo.  Here  he  \vas  in  a feiv  days  joined  by  the  king,  who  arrived  from  Rach- 
rin with  a small  fleet  of  thirty-three  galleys.  Having  no  intelligence  respecting 
the  situation  or  movements  of  the  enemy,  a trusty  person  named  Cuthbert  was 
despatched  by  the  king  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Garrick,  with  instructions  to 
sound  tlie  dispositions  of  the  people ; and,  if  the  occasion  seemed  favourable  for 
a descent  among  them,  to  make  a signal,  at  a day  appointed,  by  lighting  a fire 
upon  an  eminence  near  the  castle  of  Turnberry.  The  country,  as  the  messenger 
found,  nas  fully  possessed  by  the  English ; the  castle  of  Turnberry  in  the  hands 
of  Percy,  and  occupied  by  a garrison  of  near  three  hundred  men  ; and  the  old 
vassals  of  Bruce  dispirited  or  indifferent,  and  many  of  them  hostile.  Appear- 
ances seemed,  altogether,  so  unfavoui’able,  that  Cuthbert,  without  making  himself 
known  to  any  person,  resolved  to  return  to  the  king  without  making  the  signal 
agreed  upon. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  expect  the  appointed  signal, 
Robert  watched  anxiously  the  opposite  coast  of  Garrick,  at  the  point  from  w'hich 
it  should  become  visible.  He  was  not  disappointed,  for  when  noon  had  already 
passed,  a fire  was  plainly  discerned  on  the  rising  gi’ound  above  Turnberry.  As- 
sured that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  concerted  signal  of  good  tidings,  the 
l^in^  gave  ordera  for  the  instant  embarkation  of  his  men,  who  amounted  to  about 
three  hundred  in  number.  It  is  reported  that,  while  the  king  was  walldng  on 
the  beach,  during  the  preparations  making  for  putting  to  sea,  the  woman  at 
whose  house  ho  had  lodged  requested  an  audience  of  him.  Pretending  to  a 
knowledge  of  future  events,  she  confidently  predicted  that  he  should  soon  be 
liing  of  Scotland  ; but  that  he  must  expect  to  encounter  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  the  course  of  the  war.  As  a proof  of  her  own  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  her  prediction,  she  sent  her  t^vo  sons  along  with  him.  Whether  this 
incident  was  concerted  by  the  king  himself,  or  was  simply  an  effect  of  that  very 
singular  delusion,  the  second  sight,  said  to  be  inherent  among  these  islanders,  is 
of  little  consequence.  Either  way,  it  could  not  fail  of  impressing  on  the  rude 
and  superstitious  minds  to  which  it  was  addressed,  a present  reliance  upon  their 
leader,  and  a useful  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  arms. 
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Towards  evening  Uic  king  and  liis  associates  put  to  sea ; and  when  nlgiit 
closed  upon  them,  tliey  were  enabled  to  direct  their  course  across  tlie  firth  by  the  ; 
lio-ht  of  the  beacon,  which  still  continued  to  burn  on  the  heighu  of  lurn)err\.  j 
On  landing  they  were  met  by  the  messenger,  Cuthbert,  with  the  unwelcome  in-  ; 
telligence,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  people  of  CaiTi<;lt 

“Traitor,”  cried  Bruce,  “why  made  you  then  the  fire?”  “ I made  no  signa  | 

replied  the  man,  “ but  observing  a fire  upon  the  hiU,  I feared  that  it  might  de-  j 
ceive  you,  and  I hasted  hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast.’’  In  the  perilous 
dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  Bruce  hesitated  upon  what  course  Im 
should  adopt ; but,  urged  by  the  more  precipitate  spirit  of  his  brother  l:.dward,  | 
and  yieldino-  at  length  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  more  considerate  valour,  he  re-  | 
solved  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise  which,  under  such  desperate  and  uiiexi>ected  | 

circumstances,  had  opened  upon  him.  : 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  troops  under  Percy  were  carelessly  cantone.l  . 
in  the  town,  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  castle  of  Tuniberry.  Before 
morning  their  quarters  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  nearly  the  whole  body, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundi-ed  men,  put  to  the  sword.  Percy  and  his  gaiTison  , 
heard  from  the  castle  the  uproar  and  tumult  of  the  night  attack;  but  ignorant  ; 
alike  of  the  enemy  and  their  numbers,  and  fearing  a similar  fate,  they  dared  not  : 
attempt  the  rescue  of  their  unfortunate  companions.  Bruce  made  prize  of  a rich  ^ 

booty,  amongst  which  were  his  own  war-horses  and  household  plate.  M hen  the  ; 
news  of  this  bold  and  successful  enterprise  became  Icnown,  a detachment  of  above  : 
a thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Roger  St  John,  were  despatched  from  ; 

Ayr  to  the  relief  of  Turnbeny ; and  Robert,  unable  to  oppose  such  a force,  and  | 

expecting  to  be  speedily  joined  by  succours  from  Ireland,  thought  proper  to  re-  | 
tire  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Garrick.  I 

The  king’s  brothers,  Tliomas  and  Alexander,  had  been,  previously  to  Robert’s  I 
departure  from  Rachrin,  sent  over  into  Ireland  and  the  adjacent  isles  to  procure 
assistance.  They  succeeded  in  collecting  a force  of  about  seven  hundred  men, 
with  whom  they  endeavoured  to  edect  a landing  at  Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway,  in- 
tending from  thence  to  march  into  the  neighbouring  district  of  Garrick,  and 
join  themselves  to  the  king’s  standard.  They  fatally  miscan-ied,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object;  Macdowal,  a powerful  chieftain  of  Galloway,  having 
hastily  collected  his  vassals,  attacked  the  invading  party  before  they  had  time  to  j 
form,  routed,  and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword.  The  two  brothere  of  the  king  i 
and  Sir  Reginald  Grawfurd,  all  of  them  wounded,  were  made  prisoners ; and 
Malcolm  Mackail,  lord  of  Kentir,  and  two  Irish  reguli  or  chieftains  were  slam.  ^ 
Macdowal  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  principal  pei-sons  who  had  fallen  ; and  along 
with  these  bloody  tokens  of  his  triumph,  presented  his  prisoners  to  king  Ed- 
ward then  residing  at  Garlisle.  The  two  brothers  and  their  associate,  supposed  . 

by  some  to  have  been  a near  relation  of  Wallace,  were  ordered  to  immcdiat*  | 

execution.  . n . t i 

This  disaster,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  insured  enmity  of  the  Gallovidians,  ; 

and  the  near  approach  of  the  English,  rendered  for  a lime  the  cause  of  Bnicxs 
entirely  hopeless,  and  even  subjected  his  individual  safety  to  the  extremest  haz- 
ards. His  parlizans  either  fell  off  or  were  allowed  to  dispci-se  themselves  for 
safety;  while  he  himself  often  wondered  alone  or  but  slightly  accompanied, 
among  ivoods  and  morasses,  relying  for  defence  or  security,  sometimes  on  his  , 
own  great  personal  prowess,  or  his  intimate  knowledge  of  that  wild  district,  in 
whicir he  had  been  brought  up,  or  on  the  lidelity  of  some  old  attached  vassal  of 
Ids  family.  Almost  all  the  incidents  relating  to  Bruce,  .at  this  periwl  of  his  for- 
liines,  partake  strongly  of  the  romantic;  and  were  it  not  that  the  .authority  from 
which  they  .are  derived,  has  been  found  to  be  generally  coirect  in  its  other  p.ar- 
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ticulars,  so  far  as  these  could  be  substantiated,  some  of  them  iniffht  well  bo 
tleeined  fabulous  or  grossly  exaggerated.  The  perilous  circumstances  in  >vhich 
tlie  deserted  and  outlawed  sovereign  was  placed,  and  his  undaunted  and  perse- 
vering corn-age  which  none  ever  called  in  question,  furnished  of  themselves  amiile 
scope  tor  the  realization  of  marvellous  adventure ; and  which,  because  marvellous 
or  e.xaggerated,  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  altogether,  or  too  hastily  re- 
jected. It  may  have  been  no  easy  task  for  even  the  contemporary  historian,  in 
that  rude  age,  to  discover  the  amplifications  and  falsities  of  poptdar  statement ; 
and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  transmitting  these  statements  simply,  as  he 
lound  them,  he  left  the  trutli  of  more  easy  attainment  to  posterity,  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  exercised  his  own  critical  skill  in  reducing  them  to  a 
probability  and  consistency.  One  of  those  adventures,  said  to  have 
hetallen  the  king  at  this  time,  is  so  extraordinary  that  we  cannot  omit  taking 
notice  of  It.  ° 

While  llobert  was  wandering  among  tlie  fastnesses  of  Caia-ick,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, alter  the  defeat  of  his  Irish  auxiliaries  at  Lochryan,  the  numbers  of  his 
smaU  army  so  reduced  as  not  to  amount  to  sixty  men  ; the  GaUovidians  chanced 
to  gam  such  intelligence  of  his  situation,  as  induced  them  to  attempt  the  sur- 
prisal,  and,  if  possible,  the  destruction  of  the  party.  They  raised,  for  this  pur- 
pose,  Autii  great  secrecy  a body  of  more  tbau  two  hundred  men,  and  provided 
tliemselves  with  bloodhounds  to  track  the  fugitives  through  the  forests  and  mo- 
rasses. Notwithstanding  the  privacy  of  their  arrangements,  Bruce  had  notice  of 
his  danger;  but  knew  not  at  what  time  to  e.xpect  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  To- 
wartls  night,  he  withdreiv  his  men  to  a position  protected  by  a morass  on  the  one 
Bide,  and  by  a rivulet  on  the  other,  which  had  only  one  narroiv  ford,  over  which 
tlie  enemy  must  needs  pass.  Here  leaving  his  foUowers  to  their  rest,  the  king, 
acconipanied  by  two  attendants  returned  to  the  ford  in  order  to  satisfy  himself, 
t lat  his  retreat  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  enemy,  whom  he  kneiv  to  be  at 
no  g-reat  distance.  After  listening  at  this  place  for  some  time,  he  could  at 
ength  disiinguish,  in  the  stillness  which  surrounded  him,  the  distant  sound  of  a 
Iiound’s  questing,  or  that  eager  yeU  which  the  animal  is  known  to  make  when 
uiged  on  in  the  pursuit  ot  its  prey.  Unwilling  for  this  cause  alone,  to  disturb 
t le  repose  of  his  fatigued  foUowers,  Robert  determined,  as  it  was  a clear  moon- 
ight  night,  and  the  post  he  occupied  favourable  for  observation,  to  ascertain 
iiioie  exactly  the  leality  of  the  danger.  He  soon  heard  the  voices  of  men  urg- 
ing tlie  hound  forward,  and  no  longer  doubtful  but  that  his  enemies  had  fallen 
upon  the  track,  and  would  speedily  be  upon  him,  he  dispatched  his  two  attend- 
ants  to  wai-n  his  men  of  the  danger.  The  blood-hounds,  true  to  their  instinct, 
ea  the  body  of  Gallovidians  directly  to  the  ford  where  the  king  stood,  who  then 
lasti  y ethought  himself  of  the  imminent  danger  there  was  of  the  enemy  gaining 
possession  of  this  post  before  his  men  could  possibly  come  to  its  defence. 

* Ki  the  desti’uction  of  himself  and  his  whole  party  was  nearly 

inevita  e.  So  circumstanced,  Robert  boldly  determined,  till  succour  should  ar- 
iive,  o e em  the  passage  of  the  ford,  which  was  the  more  possible,  as,  from  its 
auowness,  on  y one  assailant  could  pass  over  at  a time.  The  Galloway  men 
comm  in  a oi  y to  the  spot,  and  seeing  only  a solitai-y  individual  posted  on  the 
opposite  side  to  dispute  their  way,  the  foremost  of  their  number  rode  boldly  into 
le  watci  , ut  in  attempting  to  gain  the  other  bank  of  the  stream,  Bruce  with 
at  nust  0 ns  spear  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  same  fate  awaited  four  of 
his  companions,  whose  bodies  became  a sort  of  rampart  of  defence  against  the 
others ; who,  dismayed  at  so  unexpected  and  fatal  a reception,  fell  bade  for  a 
moment  in  some  confusion.  Instantly  ashamed  that  so  many  should  be  baffled 
by  the  individual  prowess  of  one  man,  they  returned  furiously  to  the  attack;  but 

■ 
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were  so  valiantly  met  and  opposed  by  the  Ring,  that  the  pf«t  «as  Btill  main 
a!ned  nhen  thi  load  shout  of  Robert’s  followers  advancing  to  Ins  res^e,  warned 
he  Gallovidians  to  retire,  after  sustaining  in  this  unexampled  con.bat  the  l^s  of 
fom-teen  of  their  men.  The  danger  to  which  the  king  ’f 

occasion  and  the  great  daring  and  bravery  which  he  had  manifested,  semiblj 
rred  lhrU-its^of  his  party,  who  now  began,  with  increasing  confiden^ 
a Id  numbers, 'to  Rode  to  his'standard.  Douglas  id.o  had  been  sa^ssMy  em 
idoved  ae-ainst  the  English  in  his  own  district  of  Douglas-dale,  also  about  U is 
time,  joined  the  king  aSth  what  followers  he  had  been  able  to  muster  among  the 

took  the  field  against  Robert ; and  was  joined  by  John  of  Lom,  with  a hodj 
eio-ht  hundred  Highlanders,  men  well  calculated  for  that  irregifiar 
ivarfare  to  which  Bruce  was  necessitated  to  have  recourse.  Lorn  is  said  to  haic 
had  along  with  him  a blood-hound  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  km,,  . 
which  was  so  strongly  attached  to  its  old  master,  and  familiar  with  his  ^ 

Tf  once  it  got  upon  his  track  it  would  never  part  from  t lor  any  other.  fl.^ 

two  armies  advanced  separately,  Pembroke  ^arefully  ^ a cTredt- 

open  country,  where  his  cavalry  could  act  with  eflect;  while  Lom,  b> 

ous  rout  endeavoured  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  king’s  parly.  Hie  Higliteiid 

chieftain  so  well  succeeded  in  this  manoeuvre,  that  before  Robert,  whose  a^n- 

tion  had  been  wholly  occupied  by  the  forces  under  Pembroke 

danger,  he  fomid  himself  environed  by  two  hostile  bodies 

whidi  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  In  this  emergency,  the  king,  harm 

appointed  I plale  of  rendezvous,  divided  his  men  into  three  coinpames,  and 

ol-dered  them'to  retreat  as  they  best  might,  by  difterent  mutes,  that  thus  bj  d^ 

trading  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  might  have  the  better  chance  of  es&^. 

Lornarrivin-rat  the  place  where  the  Scottish  army  had  sepai-ated,  set  loose 
the  bteoS"uiid.  which,'falling  upon  the  king’s  scent,  led  the  pursuers  imm^ 
dlLlTon  the  U-ack  which  he  liad  taken.  The  king  finding  h.niseU  pursued 
ao-ain'^subdivided  his  remaining  party  into  three,  bat  without  e.lect,  for 
hound  still  kept  true  to  the  track  of  its  fonner  master.  Tlie  case  now  appeal  in 
clLperate,  Robert  ordered  the  remainder  of  his  followers  to  disi^-se  them^ili^. 
and,  accompanied  by  only  one  person,  said  to 

endeavoured  by  this  last  means  to  frustrate  the  pui-suit  of  the  enemj.  In  tins 
hewal  of  couiL  unsuccessful ; and  Lorn,  who  now  saw  the  hound  choose  tlm 
direction  which  only  two  men  had  taken,  knew  certainly  that  one  of 
Srthe  kin-r;  and  despatched  five  of  his  swiftest  men  after  them  with  orders 
c the  to^sk^^  them,  or 'delay  their  flight  till  othei.  of  the  party 

pursuers  would  be  defeated,  Bruce  and  his  foster-brother,  before  turinng  into 
lanv  of  the  surrounding  thickets  for  shelter,  travelled  in  the  water  of  the  stream 
so  far  as  they  judged  necessary  to  dissipate  and  destroy  the  strong  scent  upon 
::„S,  ”,o  Sui  F.»cdoa.  ti.,  i,igi,i.,ud 

directed  to  the  rivulet,  along  which  the  fugitives  had  diverged,  heie  found  t .t 
fhe  l^mi  hi:?  lost  its’ scent;  and  aw.are  of  the  difliculty  and  Ua^~ 
further  search,  w.as  reluctantly  compelled  to  quit  the  chase  am 
Iher  account,  the  escape  of  Bruce  from  the  blood-hound  is  told  thus  . An  amher 
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>vho  liad  kept  near  to  tlie  king  in  his  fliglU,  having  discovered  that  by  means  of 
the  hound  Robert’s  course  had  been  invariably  tracked,  stole  into  a thicket  and 
from  thence  despatched  tlie  animal  with  an  arrow ; after  which  he  made  his 
escape  undiscovered  into  the  wood  which  the  king  had  entered. 

Bruce  reached  in  safety  the  rendezvous  of  his  party,  after  having  nai-rowly 
escaped  from  the  treachery  of  three  men  by  Avhoni,  however,  his  faithful  com- 
panion and  foster-brother  was  slain.  The  English,  under  the  impression  that 
tlie  Scottish  army  was  totally  dispersed,  neglected,  in  a great  measure,  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  in  their  situation.  Robert  having  intelligence  of  the  state  of 
security  in  ivhich  they  lay,  succeeded  in  surprising  a body  of  two  hundred,  care- 
lessly cantoned  at  some  little  distance  from  the  main  army,  and  put  the  gi-eater 
part  of  them  to  the  sword.  Pembroke,  shortly  after,  retired  with  his  whole 
forces,  towards  the  borders  of  England,  leaving  spies  behind  him  to  watch  the 
motions  of  his  subtile  enemy.  By  means  of  these  he  ivas  not  long  in  gaining 
such  information  as  led  him  to  hope  the  surprisal  of  the  king  and  his  party. 
Approaching  with  gi'eat  secrecy  a certain  wood  in  Glentruel,  where  Robert  then 
lay,  he  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  ; when  the  Scots  happily 
in  time  discovering  their  danger,  rushed  forth  unexpectedly  and  furiously  upon 
their  assailants  and  put  them  completely  to  flight.  Pembroke,  upon  this  de- 
feat, retreated  with  his  army  to  Carlisle. 

Robert  encouraged  by  these  successes,  and  by  the  general  panic  which  ho  saw 
to  prevail  among  the  enemy,  now  ventured  down  upon  the  low'  country ; and 
was  soon  enabled  to  reduce  the  districts  of  Kyle,  Garrick,  and  Cunningham  to 
his  obedience.  Sir  Philip  Blowbray  having  been  dispatched  with  a thousand 
men  to  make  head  against  this  rapid  progress,  was  attacked  at  advantage  by 
Douglas  with  so  much  spirit  that,  after  a loss  of  sixty  men,  his  whole  force  rvas 
routed,  himself  narrowly  escaping  in  the  pursuit. 

Pembroke,  by  this  time  alarmed  for  the  safety  and  credit  of  his  government, 
determined  again  to  take  the  held  in  person.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
strono"  body  of  cavalry,  he  advanced  into  Ayrshire,  and  came  up  with  the  army 
of  Bruce  then  encamped  on  Loudon-hill.  The  Scottish  king,  though  his  forces 
were  still  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and  consisted  entirely  of  infantry,  deter- 
mined on  the  spot  on  which  ho  had  posted  himself,  to  give  battle  to  the  English 
commander.  Ho  had  selected  his  ground  on  this  occasion  with  great  judgment, 
and  had  taken  care,  by  strongly  entrenching  the  flanks  of  his  position,  to  render 
as  inell’ectual  as  possible  the  numbers  and  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  His  force 
amounted  in  all  to  about  six  hundred  men  who  wore  entirely  spearmen  ; that 
of  Pembroke  did  not  amount  to  less  than  three  thousand  well  mounted  and 
armed  soldiery,  displaying  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  small  but  unyielding  mass 
who  stood  ready  to  oppose  them.  Pembroke,  dividing  his  army  into  two  lines 
or  divisions,  ordered  tlie  attack  to  be  commenced;  when  the  van,  having  their 
lances  couched,  advanced  at  full  gallop  to  the  charge.  The  Scots  sustained  the 
shock  with  determined  firmness,  and  a desperate  conflict  ensuing,  the  English 
van  was  at  length  driven  fairly  back  upon  the  rear  or  second  division.  This 
vigorous  repulse  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Scots,  now  the  assailants, 
followed  up  closely  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  and  the  rear  of  the 
English,  panic-struck  and  disheartened,  began  to  give  way,  and  finally  to  retreat. 
The  confusion  and  rout  soon  becoming  general,  Pembroke’s  whole  army  was  put 
to  flight;  a considerable  number  being  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and  many 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  is  said  to  have  been  extremely 
small 

Tlireo  days  after  the  battle  of  Loudon-hill,  Bruce  encountered  Monthermur 
at  the  head  of  a body  of  English,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
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obliged  to  lake  refuge  in  tlie  castle  of  '^These  suw^sses, 

place  ; but  retired  at  the  approach  of  suceouis  fy  j^porUnce  to  lU,- 

though  in  themselves  limited,  prove  , in  character  in  men’s  minds 

bert’s  cause,  by  confcmng  upon  it  t . M«ard  I.,  at  this  period,  ^ 

which,  hitherto,  it  had  never  attained,  fortunes  of  Scotland, 

was  another  event  which  could  not  but  for  iU  inva-  : 

at  the  veiy  moment  when  the  whole  f t«,,ards  Bruce  and  his  ! 

,i.„.  Tlul  g,».  mon^l™  ““‘ill  “tea.,,  h.  gave  ordar.  i 

patriotic  followers  did  not  die  w „«mv  in  its  march  into  Scotland,  and  , 

that  his  dead  body  should  accompany  i ‘ ^ subdued.  Edward  II.  disre-  ! 

remain  unburied  unUl  that  J ^ / of  l,ig  father  more  becomingly  I, 

ffai-ded  this  singular  injunction,  and  had  Uie  do  y 

disposed  of  in  the  royal  ^ ^ ®^j|^ore°of  England  soon  proved  himself  ! 

Edw'avd  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  thione  ^ ^^^j^^rs  demise  i 

but  ill-qualified  for  the  conduct  of  those  j^on  he  was  incapable 

had  devolved  upon  him.  Of  a weak  and  of  ; 

of  “ uto  Som-d  for  these  was.  indeed,  manifested  in  the  | 

his  heroic  fatliei.  His  uUei  favourite  Piers  (jares-  i 

very  first  act  of  liE  reign  ; that  o leca  ^ ^ moment  to  , 

ton  from  exile,  who  with  other  minions  of  his  own  cas  w^  no 

take  the  place  of  all  the  faithful  and  of  ; 

exercise  a sole  and  unlimited  sway  the  disgust  i 

their  master.  Edward  i 

and  alienation  of  his  English  subjects.  .liuablo  time  at  Dumfries  and 

Roxbm-gh  in  receiving  the  homage  o^  ^Hmut  strildng  a blow, 

great  army  as  far  as  Cumnock  in  Ayrs  > fnrrp<;  A campaign  so  use- 

L reti-eated  into  England,  and  disbanded  Ins  whole  Zt  but 

less  and  inglorious,  after  all  the  migEty  P]^®P^^  patriot’s,  while  it  dis- 
have a happy  effect  upon  the  rising  for  iin  fnyoiu-ed^he  Eiiffhsh  interest. 

heartened  all  in  Scotlantyvho  ^^■°"yyetirld\lnn  Bruce  invaded  GaUoway,  and. 
The  English  lung  had  no  ®oo«exyeti  ed,  *an^^ 

wherever  opposed,  wasted  the  couFiy  chieftain  Ylacdowal,  most  proba- 

brothers,who  had  here  fallen  into  the  hands  £.^1  uf^Rieh- 

hly  inflyced  - oppose  his  p«i- 

Luglas'iii  the  south,  /he  rTOse  of  - 

burgh  to  obedience.  Ihe  lung,  lu  i,is  nroo-rcK  the  castle  of  Inverness 

over-ran  gi-eat  part  of  the  north,  oI-dei^d“to  be  entirely  demolished, 

md  many  other  forlihed  ^ .i  Jeui-I  of  Buchan  at  the  head  of  a tumul- 

Returning  southward,  !'«  ^ charcc  he  put  to  flight  In 

tuary  body  of  Scots  I grievous  illness. 

lU.  co«,.o  of  11.1.  “"I  J d«g»«,  .lin.  111.1.  liop.. 

.L  dd,  fa„;i...,  i....-  i.dgmg  »d  .».i.i.ir. ..  ..uic, .... 
.lire.  til.  ilef.at  at  He.l.vc.., ....  li.j|S  '“d  '’'f" ,i,„  li,,,.. 

Bo.li»n  C.ironra^^^^  b1„l  1.1.  nom^ 

:lX,.rfrdt„g  iol....!  „y  H,.,..ay  ™ ^..g.l.U 
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for  provisions  retired  in  good  order,  first  to  Strathbogie,  and  afterwards  to  In- 
verury.  By  tliis  time  the  violence  of  the  king’s  disorder  had  abated,  and  he 
began  by  slo^v  degrees  to  recover  strength.  Buchan,  who  still  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  attack,  advanced  to  Old  Meldrum ; and  Sir  David  Brechin,  Avho 
had  joined  himself  to  his  party,  came  upon  Inverury  suddenly  with  a detachment 
of  troops,  cut  oft’ several  of  the  royalists  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  retired 
without  loss.  This  militai’y  bravado  instantly  roused  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  king;  and,  thougli  too  Aveak  in  body  to  mount  on  horseback  Avithout  assist- 
ance, he  I’esolved  to  take  immediate  vengeance  on  his  insolent  enemy.  Sup- 
ported by  tAvo  men  on  each  side  of  his  saddle,  the  king  took  the  direction  of 
liis  troops,  and  encountering  the  forces  of  Buchan,  though  much  superior  to  his 
own,  put  them  to  flight  Avith  gi-eat  slaughter.  The  agitation  of  spirits  Avhich 
llobert  sustained  on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  restored  him  to  health.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  country  of  his  discomfited  enemy,  Bruce  toolc  ample  revenge  of 
all  the  injuries  Avhich  its  possessor  had  inflicted  upon  him. 

About  this  time  the  castle  of  Aberdeen  A\'as  surprized  by  the  citizens,  the  gar- 
rison put  to  the  SAVord,  and  the  fortifications  razed  to  the  foundation.  A body 
of  English  having  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  this  bold  exploit, 
they  Avere  spiritedly  met  on  their  march  by  the  inhabitants,  routed,  and  a con- 
siderable number  taken  prisoners,  Avho  Avere  aftei'Avards,  says  Boece,  hanged 
upon  gibbets  around  the  toAvn,  as  a terror  to  their  companions.  A person  named 
Philip  the  Forester  of  Platane,  having  collected  a small  body  of  patriots,  suc- 
ceeded, about  the  same  period,  in  taliing  the  strong  castle  of  Forfar  by  escalade. 
The  English  garrison  Avere  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  fortifications,  by  order  of  the 
king,  destroyed.  Many  persons  of  note,  Avho  had  hitherto  opposed  Bruce,  or 
Avho,  from  prudential  considerations,  had  submitted  to  the  domination  of  Eng- 
land, noAV  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  country.  Among  the  rest  Sir 
David  Brechin,  the  king’s  nephcAv,  upon  the  overthroAV  at  InA-erury,  submitted 
himself  to  the  authority  of  his  uncle. 

While  Robert  Avas  thus  successfidly engaged  in  the  north;  his  brother  EdAvard, 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  force,  invaded  GalloAvay.  He  Avas  opposed  by  Sir 
Ingram  Umphraville  and  Sir  John  de  St  John  Avith  about  tAvelve  hundred  men. 
A bloody  battle  ensued  at  the  Avater  of  Cree,  in  Avhich  the  English,  after  sustain- 
ing severe  loss,  Avere  constrained  to  fly.  Great  slaughter  Avas  made  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  the  tAA’o  commanders  escaped  Avith  difficidty  to  the  castle  of  Butel,  on  the 
sea-coast  Do  St  John  from  thence  retired  into  England,  Avhere  raising  a force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men,  he  returned  Avith  great  expedition  into  GalloAvay  in  the  hope 
of  finding  his  victorious  enemy  unprepared  for  his  reception.  EdAvard  Bruce, 
hoAvever,  had  notice  of  his  movements ; and  Avith  the  chivalric  valour  or  temerity 
Avhich  belonged  to  his  character,  he  resolved  boldly  to  over-reach  the  enemy  in 
their  OAvn  stratagem.  Entrenching  his  infantry  in  a strong  position  in  the  line 
of  march  of  the  assailants ; he  himself,  Avith  fifty  horsemen  Avell  harnessed,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  their  rear ; Avith  the  intent  of  falling  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly upon  them  so  soon  as  his  entrenched  camp  should  be  assailed.  EdAvard 
Avas  favoured  in  this  hazardous  manoeuvre  by  a mist  so  thick  that  no  object  could 
be  discerned  at  the  distance  of  a boAV-shot : but,  before  his  design  could  bo 
brought  to  bear,  the  vapours  suddenly  chasing  aAvay,  left  his  small  body  fully 
discovered  to  the  English.  Retreat  with  any  chance  of  safety  Avas  impossible, 
and  to  the  reckless  courage  of  their  leader,  suggested  itself  not.  The  small  com- 
pany no  sooner  became  visible  to  their  astonished  and  disarrayed  foes,  than, 
raising  a loud  shout,  they  rushed  furiously  to  the  attack,  and  after  one  or  tAVO 
more  desperate  charges,  put  them  to  rout.  Thus  sucx;essful  in  the  field,  Edward 
expelled  the  English  gawisons,  reduced  the  rebellious  natives  Avith  fire  .and 
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s^vord,  and  compelled  the  nliole  district  to  yield  submission  to  the  authority  of 

Douglas,  after  achieving  many  advantages  in  the  south,  among  nhidi,  the  sj<> 
ccssive  captures  of  hiso^vn  castle  in  Douglasd.ale  vvere  the  ‘ 
this  time,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  Alexander  Stewart  of  BonW  and  Ih^ 
mas  Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew.  When  Randolph,  who  from  ‘J*®  ‘ 

Methven,  had  adhered  faithfully  to  the  English  interest,  was  brought  * 

sovereign,  the  king  is  reported  to  have  said;  “Nephew,  you  have  been 

tl  fo?a  season  ;Vmustnow  be  reconciled.”  “ yo«re.pnre  ^ 

replied  Randolph  fiercely,  “yourself  rather  ought  to  do  penance  Si^ 
challenged  the  king  of  England  to  war,  you  ought  to  h.avc 

the  open  field,  and  not  to  have  betaken  youi-self  to  cowardly  ambuscades 
“That  may  be  hereafter,  and  perchance  erelong,”  the  lung  caMy  repbed, 
“meanwhile,  it  is  fitting  that  your  proud  words  receive  due  ch^tisement;  an 
that  you  be  taught  to  know  my  right  and  your  owai  duty.'  ^ter  this  rebuke, 
Randolph  was  ordered  for  a time  into  close  confinement.  This  singular  inter- 
view may  have  been  preconcerted  between  the  parties,  for  the  pimpose  of  cloak- 
ing under  a show  of  consti-aint,  Randolph's  true  feelings  in  joimng  die  cause 
of  his  royal  relative.  Certain  it  is,  his  confinement  was  of  brief  duration ; and 
in  all  the  after  acts  of  his  life,  he  made  evident  with  how  hearty  and  ze.-dous  a 
devotion  he  had  entered  on  his  new  and  more  honourable  field  of  enterprise.  _ 
Shortly  after  the  rejunction  of  Douglas,  Bruce  carried  his  arms  into  Ac  tem- 
tory  of  Lorn,  being  now  able  to  take  vengeance  on  the  proud  chieftain,  who, 
after  the  defeat  at  Methven,  had  so  nearly  accomplished  his  destruction,  io  op- 
pose this  invasion  the  lord  of  Lorn  collected  a force  of  about  two  thoinand  men, 
whom  he  posted  in  ambuscade  in  a defile,  having  the  high  mountain  of  Cruachen 
Bon  on  the  one  side,  and  a precipice  overhanging  Lochawe  on  the  other.  I his 
pass  was  so  narrow  in  some  places,  as  not  to  admit  of  two  horsemen  passing 
a-breast.  Robert  who  had  timely  information  of  the  manner  m ivlncli  this  road 
was  beset,  through  which  he  must  necessarily  pass,  detached  one  Imlf  of  Ins  army, 
consisting  entirely  of  light  armed  troops  and  archers,  under  Douglas  with  orders 
to  make  a circuit  of  the  mountain  and  so  gain  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  and 
fiaiik  of  the  enemy's  position.  He  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  entered 
the  pass,  where  they  were  soon  attacked  from  the  ambushment  with  ^eat  fuiy. 
This  lasted  not  long;  for  the  party  of  Douglas  ciuickly  appeaiangon  the  height 
immediately  above  them  and  in  their  rear,  the  men  of  Lorn  were  cast  into  inevi- 
table confusion.  After  annoying  the  enemy  with  repeated  flighte  of  arrons, 
Douglas  descended  the  mountain  and  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand ; the  king, 
at  the  same  time,  pressing  upon  them  from  the  p.ass.  'Ihey  wei-e  defeated  with 
great  slaughter;  and  John  of  Lorn,  who  had  planned 

after  witnessing  its  miscarriage  from  a little  distance,  soon  after  put  to  sea  and 
retired  into  EnMand.  Robert  laid  waste  the  whole  district  of  Lorn  , and  gam- 
ing possession  of  Dunstaffiiage,  Uic  principal  place  of  strength  belonging  to  the 
family,  g.arrisoned  it  strongly  with  his  own  men.  ,•  „• 

While  Bruce  and  his  partizans  were  thus  successfully  cng.agcd  in  wresting  their 
country  from  the  power  of  England,  and  in  subduing  the  refr.actorj^  spirit  of 
some  of  their  own  nobility,  every  thing  was  feeble  .and  lluctuating  in  the  councils  of 
their  enemies.  In  less  th.an  a year,  Edw.ard  ch.anged  or  rc-appoinled  the  gover- 
nors of  Scotland  six  dillcrcnt  times.  Through  the  medi.ation  of  ^ 

France,  a short  truce  was  finally  agi-ecd  upon  between  Edw.ard  and 
iiifr.actions  having  been  made  on  both  sides,  Bruce  laid  siege  to  the  c.aslle  of 
Ruthergleii.  In  February,  1310,  a truce  w.as  once  moi-o  agreed  upon  , notwitti- 
Blauding  which  John  do  Scgravc  w.os  appointed  to  the  guardi.anship  of  Scot- 
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Lind  on  bolli  sides  of  tlie  Forth ; and  had  the  warlike  power  of  the  north  of 
England  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  was  early  in  the  same  year  that  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  assembled  in  a provincial  council,  and  issued  a declaration  to  all  the 
faithful,  hearing,  that  the  Scottish  nation,  seeing  the  kingdom  betrayed  and 
enslaved,  had  assumed  Robert  Bruce  for  their  king,  and  that  the  clergy  had 
willingly  done  homage  to  him  in  that  chai'acter. 

During  these  negotiations,  hostilities  were  never  entirely  laid  aside  on  either 
side.  The  advantages  of  the  warfare,  however,  w’ere  invariably  on  the  side  of 
Bruce,  who  now  seemed  preparing  to  attack  Perth,  at  that  time  an  important 
fortress,  and  esteemed  the  capital  of  Scotland.  Roused  to  activity  by  this  dan- 
ger, Edward  made  preparations  for  the  immediate  defence  and  succour  of  that 
place.  Ho  also  appointed  the  Eai'l  of  Ulster  to  the  command  of  a body  of  Irish 
troops  who  were  to  assemble  at  Dublin,  and  from  thence  invade  Scotland ; and 
the  whole  military  array  of  England  was  ordered  to  meet  the  king  at  Berwick ; 
but  the  English  nobles  disgusted  with  the  government  of  Edward,  and  detesting 
his  favourite  Gaveston,  repaired  un\villingly  and  slowly  to  the  royal  standard. 
Before  his  preparations  could  be  brought  to  bear,  the  season  for  putting  to  sea 
had  passed,  and  Edward  >vas  obliged  to  countermand  the  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Ulster ; still  resolving,  however,  to  invade  Scotland  in  person,  with  the  largo 
army  which  he  had  collected  upon  the  border.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  the  Eng- 
lish commenced  their  march,  and  directing  their  course  through  the  forest  of 
Selkirk  to  Biggar,  thence  are  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Renfrew. 
Not  finding  the  enemy,  in  any  body,  to  oppose  their  progi'ess,  and  unable  from 
the  season  of  the  year,  aggravated,  as  it  was,  by  a severe  famine  which  at  that 
very  time  afllicted  the  land,  to  procure  forage  and  provisions,  the  army  maldng 
no  abode  in  those  parts,  retreated  by  the  way  of  Linlithgow  and  the  Lothians  to 
Berwick;  where  Edward,  after  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expedition,  re- 
mained inactive  for  eight  months.  Bruce,  during  this  invasion,  cautiously 
avoided  coming  to  an  open  engagement  with  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy ; contenting  himself  tvith  sending  detached  parties  to  hang  upon  their 
rear,  who,  as  opportunity  offered,  might  harass  or  cut  off  the  marauding  and 
foraging  parties  of  the  English.  In  one  of  these  sudden  assaults  the  Scots  put 
to  the  sword  a body  of  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  before  any  sufficient  force 
could  be  brought  up  for  their  rescue. 

About  tbis  time  the  castle  of  Linlithgow,  a place  of  great  utility  to  the  Eng- 
lish, as  being  situated  mid^vay  between  Stirling  and  Edinburgb,  was  simprised  by 
the  stratagem  of  a poor  peasant  named  William  Binnoclc  This  man,  having 
been  employed  to  lead  hay  into  the  fort,  placed  a party  of  armed  friends  in 
ambush  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gate  ; and  concealing  under  his  seeming  load 
of  hay,  eight  armed  men,  advanced  to  the  castle,  himself  walking  carelessly  by 
the  side  of  the  wain,  while  a servant  led  the  cattle  in  front.  AVhen  the  carriage 
was  fairly  in  the  gateway,  so  that  neither  the  gates  of  the  castle  could  be  closed 
nor  the  portcullis  let  down,  the  person  in  front  who  had  charge  of  the  oxen  cut 
the  soam  or  withy  rope  by  which  the  animals  were  attached  to  the  wain,  which 
thus,  instantly,  became  stationary.  Binnock,  making  a concerted  signal,  his 
armed  friends  leaped  from  under  the  hay,  and  mastered  the  sentinels ; and  be- 
ing immediately  joined  by  the  other  pai’ty  in  ambush,  the  garrison,  almost 
without  resistance,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  taken.  Binnock  was 
well  re>varded  by  the  king  for  this  daring  and  successful  exploit ; and  the  castle 
was  ordered  to  be  demolished. 

Robert,  finding  that  his  authority  was  now  well  established  at  home,  and  that 
Edward  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  dissensions  which  had  sprung  up 
among  his  own  subjects,  resolved,  by  au  invasion  of  England,  to  retaliate  in 
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some  measure  the  miseries  with  which  that  country  had  so  long  afflicted  Ins  king-, 
dom.  Assembling  a considerable  army,  he  advanced  into  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  ; and  giving  up  the  whole 
district  to  the  unbounded  and  reckless  license  of  the  soldiery.  ms,”  sa)s 

Fordun,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  by  a just  retribution  of  i)rovidence,  wre 
the  perhdious  English,  who  had  despoiled  and  slaughtered  many,  in  their  turn  ^ 
subjected  to  punishment.”  Edward  II.  made  a heavy  complaint  to  the  1 ope,  of  : , 

the  “ horrible  ravages,  depredations,  bui-nings,  and  murders  ” committed  by  , ; 

“ Robert  Bruce  and  his  accomplices”  in  this  inroad,  in  which  ‘neither  age  nor  , 
sex  were  spai-ed,  nor  even  the  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  resj^ctei  ' 
The  papal  thmider  had,  however,  already  descended  hannless  on  the  Scottish 
Icing  and  his  party  ; and  the  time  had  arrived,  ivhen  the  nation  eagerly  hoped, 
and  the  English  might  well  dread  the  coming  of  that  storm,  wliich  should  avenge, 
by  a requital  alike  bloody  and  indiscriminate,  those  wrongs  which,  without  dis-  i 
tinction,  had  been  so  mercilessly  inflicted  upon  it.  I 

Soon  after  his  return  from  England,  Robert,  again  drawing  an  army  together, 
laid  siege  to  Perth,  a place  in  those  days  so  strongly  fortified,  that,  with  a suffi-  , 
cient  garrison,  and  abundance  of  provisions  and  military  stores,  it  might  bid  j 
defiance  to  any  open  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  Having  lain  before 
the  town  for  six  weeks,  the  king  seeing  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  reduce  it  : 
by  main  force,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  some  distance,  as  it  resolved  to 
desist  from  the  enterprize.  He  had  gained  intelligence,  however,  that  the  ditch  , 
which  surrounded  the  toivn  was  fordable  in  one  place,  of  which  he  had  taken  ac- 
curate notice.  Having  provided  scaling  ladders  of  a sufficient  length,  he,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  infantry,  returned  after  an  absence  of  eight  days,  and  ap- 
proached the  works.  The  self-security  of  the  garrison,  who,  from  hearing  no- 

Lliing  of  Robert  for  some  days,  were  thrown  entirely  off  their  guard,  no  less  than 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  favom-ed  his  enterprise.  Robert  himself  carrjung  a ; 
ladder  was  the  foremost  to  enter  the  ditch,  the  water  of  which  reached  breast 
high,  and  the  second  to  mount  the  walls  when  tho  laddei*s  were  applied.  A ^ 

French  knight  who  at  this  time  served  under  the  Scottish  lung,  having  -witnessed  : j 
the  gallant  example  set  by  his  leader,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed  nifk  enthu-  , . 
siasm,  “ What  shall  we  say  of  our  lords  of  France,  that  with  dainty  living,  was-  i 

sail,  and  revelry  pass  their  time,  ivhen  so  worthy  a knight,  through  liis  great  ^ 

chivalry,  puts  his  life  into  so  great  hazard  to  win  a uTetched  hamlet.”  Saying  ^ 

this,  he,  with  the  lively  valour  of  his  nation,  threw  himself  into  the  fosse,  and  j 
shared  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.  The  walls  were  scaled  and  the  ; 
town  taken  abnost  without  resistance.  By  the  king’s  ordei-s  quarter  was  given  . 
to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms  ; and  in  accordance  nith  the  admirable  policy  ; 

^^hich  he  had  hitherto  invariably  pm'sued,  the  fortifications  ot  the  place  were  en-  j 

tirely  demolished.  _ • i i o • i i 

Edward  once  more  made  advances  towards  negotiating  a truce  with  the  Scottish  , ^ 

king  ; but  Robert,  who  well  knew  the  importance  of  following  up  the  successful  | 1 

career  which  had  opened  upon  him,  refused  to  accede  to  his  proposals,  and  again  | 

invaded  England.  In  this  incursion  tho  Scottish  army  r.iv.aged  and  plundered  the 
county  of  Northumberland  and  bishopric  of  Durh.am.  The  towns  of  Hcxlmm  j 

and  Corbridge,  and  great  part  of  tho  city  of  Durham  were  burnt.  The  aimy  ' 

in  returning,  were  bold  enough,  by  a forced  mareh,  to  attempt  the  surprisal  of 
Berwick,  where  tho  English  king  then  lay ; but  their  design  being  discovered  I 
they  were  obliged  to  retire.  So  groat  w.as  tho  terror  which  these  predatorj'  and 
destructive  visitations  inspired  in  tho  districts  exposed  to  them,  that  tho  inlmbi- 
tants  of  tho  county  of  Durham,  and  aftcriv.ards  those  of  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland,  contributed  each  a sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 
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[lui'chase  an  immunity  from  the  lilte  .spoliations  in  future.  In  the  same  year  the 
lung  assaulted  and  took  the  castles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalswinton.  The 
strong  and  important  fortress  of  Roxburgh,  also,  at  this  time  fell  into  his  hands 
by  the  stratagem  and  bravery  of  Sir  James  Douglas.  All  of  these  places,  so  soon 
as  taken,  were,  by  the  king>s  orders  destroyed,  that  they  might  on  no  futm-e  oc- 
casion, if  retaken,  become  serviceable  to  the  enemy. 

Tlie  surprisal  of  Edinburgh  castle  by  Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew,  ought  not 
among  tlie  stin-ing  events  of  this  time,  to  be  passed  over.  That  brave  knio-ht’ 
who  trom  tlie  moment  of  his  accession  to  the  royal  cause,  had  devotedly  and  sue- 
cessful  y employed  himself  toivards  its  establishment,  had  for  some  time  laid  siege 
to,  an  strictly  blockaded  the  castle ; but  the  place  being  one  of  gi-eat  natiu-al 
strength,  strongly  fortified,  and  well  stored  with  men  and  provisions,  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  bringing  it  to  a speedy  suiTender.  The  garrison  were  also 
completely  upon  the  alert.  Having  had  reason  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  Leland 
t leu- governor,  (hey  had  put  him  under  confinement,  and  elected  another  com- 
mander 111  his  stead.  Matters  stood  thus,  when  a singular  disclosure  made  to 
andolpli  by  a man  named  William  h’rank,  suggested  the  possibility  of  takino- 
the  almost  impregnable  fortress  by  escalade.  This  man,  in  his  youth,  had  ret 
sided  in  the  castle  as  one  of  the  garrison  ; and  having  an  amorous  intrigue  in 
the  city  he  had.  been  in  use  to  descend  the  waU  in  the  night,  by  means  of  a 
, i-ope-ladder,  and  through  a steep  and  intricate  path  to  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the 
i . y the  same  jxrecii)itous  road  he  had  always  been  enabled  to  regain  the 

castle  without  discovery  ; and  so  iamiUar  had  all  its  windings  become  to  him, 
that  he  confidently  engaged  to  guide  a party  of  the  besiegers  by  tlie  same  track 
to  the  bottom  of  the  walls.  Randolph  resolved  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
Having  provided  a ladder  suited  to  the  purpose,  ho,  with  thirty  chosen  men,  put 
hirasell  under  the  guidance  of  Frank,  who,  towards  the  midtUo  of  a dark  night 
I safely  conducted  tlie  party  to  tlie  bottom  of  tli9  precipitous  ascent.  Having 

I clambered  ivith  gi-eat  difficulty  and  exertion  about  haU’  ivay  up  the  rock,  the  ad- 

j venturous  party  reached  a broad  projection  or  shelf,  on  which  they  rested  some 

I little  time  to  recover  breath.  While  in  this  position,  they  heard  above  them  the 

^ guard  or  check-watch  of  the  garrison  making  their  rounds,  and  coidd  distinguish 

; t lat  they  paused  a little  on  that  part  of  the  rampai-ts  immediately  over  them, 

i throwing  a stone  from  the  wall  cried  out,  “ Away,  I see  you 

ivell,”  'Hie  stone  flew  over  the  beads  of  the  ambuscading  party,  who  happily 
remained  unmoved,  as  they  really  were  unseen  on  the  comparatively  safe  part  of 
the  rock  which  they  had  attained.  The  guard  hearing  no  stir  to  foUow,  passed 
on.  Randolph  and  his  men  having  waited  till  they  had  gone  to  a distance  again 
got  up,  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  fairly  succeeded  in  clambering 
I pai't  of  the  rock  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  affixed 

t leir  a er.  Trank,  the  guide,  ivas  first  to  mount  the  walls  ; Sir  Andrew  Gray 
was  the  next;  Randoljih  himself  was  the  third.  Before  the  whole  could  reach 
A ^„®*|”*"***’  waU,  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  gawison  mshed  to  arms. 

ercc  eiiTOuntei  took  place  ; but  the  governor  having  been  slain,  the  English 
sm-rendered  themselves  to  mercy.  The  fortifications  of  the  castle  wore  disman- 
’ and  rteland,  the  foi-mer  governor,  having  been  released  from  his  confine- 
ment, entered  the  Scottish  service. 

^ he  earl  of  Atholc,  who  had  long  adhered  to  the  English  faction,  and  who 

la  lei^nt  y o taine  as  a reward  for  his  fidelity  a gi'ant  of  lands  in  England, 
now  joined  the  rising  fortunes  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  'Ihi-ough  the  mediation 
of  Trance  conferences  for  ii  truce  were  renewed  ; but  notwithstanding  of  these 
Robert  invaded  Cumberland,  wasting  the  country  to  a great  extent.  The  Cum- 
brians  eaimestly  besought  succour  from  Edward  : but  that  prince  being  about  to 
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themselves  until  his  return.  ^ j;,,,  from  the  more  serious  dewgn 

bahly  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Rngi^ 

Avhich  he  contemplated  of  J expedition  into  England,  than, 

scarcely,  therefore,  retm-ned  from  his  island,  overtlirew  the 

embarlling  his  forces,  he  of  the  counti^-.  The 

governor,  took  the  castle  of  K , 1 ^rohability,  conjectured  to  haic 

such  Scots  as  still  remained  faith  u reduced,  both 

bitter  complaint  of  the  miserable  co.  d t oppression  which  they  suflered 

from  the  increasing  power  of  Jiuce  . Edward,  deserted  and  despised 

under  the  government  to  attend  his  army,  but  even 

by  his  nobiUty,  who,  at  this  ^ merely  make  answer  to  Uiese 

to  assemble  in  incapable  in  himself  and  in  Ids  means 

complaints  by  promises,  whi  ‘ ‘ o^triots  continued  to  prosper.  Edward 

to  perform.  MeanwhUo  he  ^ the  toVn  and  castle  of 

Bruce  took  and  destroyed  the  castle  o gtirliim-  then  held  by  PhUip  de 

Dundee.  He  next  laid  siege  to  the  . ,mt  was  here  less 

Moubray',  an  English  commander  of  un- 
successful. Unable,  by  any  * stren"th  Edward  consented  to  a ti-eaty  with 

pression  on  a fortress  of  so  g =, ...rendered  if  not  sucxoured  by  tlie  king 

the  governor  that  the  place  should  be  midsmiuner.  Bruce  was  much 

of  England  before  St  John’s  day  in  the  ens  ^ consented  to 

displeased  with  his  brother  for  having  gu^  allowed  mnple  leisure  to  the  English 
ratify  it.  The  space  of  time  ‘^S^ed  P^^  ^P^  remaining 

king  to  collect  his  forces  for  the  . g ,id  • and  Robert  felt  that  he  must 

.trochoid  which  he  now  ,,,  by  reixeating 

either  opimse  him  in  baUle  w tl  g^  y^  advantages  wliich  he  had 

in  such  circumstances,  lessen  uie  gio. 

acquired.  a temnorary  reconciliation  with  his  refrac- 

The  English  k„ig  preparations  which  his  gr-eat  power 

tory  nobility,  lost  no  time  m mal  « „asHe^of  Stirling,  in  the  fii-st  place,  and 
and  resoui’ces  aUowed  of,  to  re  v , . ip,s  authority.  Ho  summoned 

recover  the  ahnost  entirely  >;e7°Eed  ki  » t Berwick  on  the 

the  whole  power  of  the  Eng  is  i ^i  ^ ^he  imtive  Irish  of  Con- 

lUh  of  June  ; invited  to  his  summoned  his  English  subjerte  in 

naught,  and  twenty-six  t\,olh  them  and  the  Irish  auxiliaries  under 

Ireland  to  attend  his  standard  and  p ^ Barbour,  “w.as  the  .army 

the  command  of  the  earl  o lstei._^^^^  .nimerous  had  ever  before  been 

s ::,wr  u.;  «\sc„.w  ^ ...»i  f«- 

l.rovisioiiB  and  ivai-likc  *!lK<nv^iy  cdon  in  Ins  power  to  provide  adc- 

The  Scottish  lung,  ^ resolved  resolutely  to  defend  tlie  honour 

quately  against  the  ,,i,ich  through  so  m.any  dangera 

.and  independence  ot  the  cio  ^-,.,,ointod  a ccncr.al  rendezvous  of  his 

.and  dillicultics  ho  h.ad  achievei  . n, 1,1  Stirling  The  fiahting  men  .assem- 

forces  at  the  Torwood,  between  .i  ui  t • „.^ceeded  thirty” thousand  in  num- 
bled  in  consequenco  of  his  summons,  somewluat  cxceeUeU  y 
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ber,  besides  about  fifteen  thousand  unanned  and  undisciplined  followers  of  the 
camp,  according  to  the  mode  in  those  times. 

Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bruce  took  up  his  position  in  a field  not  far  from 
Stirling,  then  knonn  by  the  name  of  New  Park,  which  had  the  castle  on  the 
left,  and  the  brook  of  Bannock  on  the  right.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet  were 
steep  and  rugged,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stirling,  being  part  of  a park 
or  chase,  was  partly  open,  and  partly  broken  by  copse-wood  and  mai-shy  gi-ound. 
The  place  was  naturally  well  adapted  for  opposing  and  embarrassing  the  opera- 
tions of  cavalry ; and  to  strengthen  it  yet  more,  those  places  whereby  horsemen 
might  have  access,  were  covered  mth  concealed  pit-falls,  so  numei-ous  and  close 
together,  that  according  to  our  ancient  authority,  their  construction  might  bo 
likened  to  a honey-comb.  They  were  a foot  in  width,  and  between  two  and 
three  feet  deep,  many  rows  being  placed,  one  behind  the  other,  the  whole  being 
slightly  covered  with  sods  and  brushwood,  so  as  not  to  be  obvious  to  an  impetuous 
enemy.  Ihe  king  divided  his  regular  forces  into  four  divisions.  Three' of  these 
occupied  the  intended  line  of  battle,  from  the  brook  of  Bannock,  ivhich  covered 
his  right  flank,  to  the  village  of  St  Ninians,  where  their  left  must  have  remained 
somewhat  exposed,  to  the  gaiTison  of  Stirling  in  their  rear ; Bruce,  perhaps, 
trusting  in  this  disposition  some  little  to  the  honour  of  Moubray,  who  by  the 
tei-ms  of  the  treaty  was  precluded  from  making  any  attack,  but  probably  more  to 
his  real  inability  of  giving  any  effectual  annoyance.  Edward  Bruce  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  these  three  divisions,  which  was  strengthened  hy  a strong  body 
of  cavalry  under  Keith,  the  mareschal  of  Scotland,  to  whom  w.is  committed  the 
charge  of  attacldng  the  English  archers ; Sir  Janies  Douglas,  and  the  young 
Stewart  of  Scotland;  led  the  central  division ; and  Thomas  Bandolph,  now  earl 
of  Jloray,  the  left.  The  king  himself  commanded  the  fourth  or  reserve  division, 
composed  of  the  men  of  Argyle,  the  islanders,  and  his  own  vassals  of  Garrick. 
The  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp,  amounting,  as  we  have  said,  to  about  fifteen 
thousand,  ivere  placed  in  a valley  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  separated  from 
the  field  by  an  eminence,  since  denominated,  it  is  supposed,  from  this  circum- 
stance, the  Gillies’  ( that  is,  the  servants’ ) hill.  These  dispositions  were  made 
upon  the  22d  of  June,  1314;  and  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  alarm  reached 
the  Scottish  camp  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the 
mareschal  were  despatched  ivith  a body  of  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  English  army, 
then  in  full  march  from  Falkirk  towards  Stirling.  They  soon  returned,  and,  in 
private,  informed  the  king  of  the  formidable  state  of  the  enemy ; but  gave  out 
publicly,  that  the  English,  though  indeed  a numerous  host,  seemed  iU  commanded 
and  disorderly.  The  hun-ied  inarch  of  Edward  into  Scotland  might  give  some 
colour  of  truth  to  this  information  ; but  no  sight,  we  are  told  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors, could  in  reality  be  more  glorious  and  animating  than  the  advance  of  that 
great  army,  in  which  ivere  concentrated  the  whole  available  chivalry,  and  all  the 
martial  pomp,  which  the  power  and  riches  of  the  English  monarch  could  com- 
mand. 


Robeit  was  particularly  anxious  that  no  succours  from  the  English  army  should 
be  allowed,  previous  to  the  engagement,  to  reach  the  garrison  in  Stirling  castle, 
and  enjoined^  Randolph,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army,  to  bo  vigi- 
lant in  repelling  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  for  that  purpose.  This  pre- 
caution was  not  unsuccessful ; for,  as  the  English  forces  drew  near,  a body  of 
eight  hundred  horsemen  were  detached  under  the  command  of  Cliflbrd,  who, 
making  a circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  the  east  and  north  of  St  Ninians, 
attempted  by  that  means  to  pass  the  front  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  approach  the 
castle.  They  were  perceived  by  the  king,  who,  coming  hastily  up  to  Randolph, 

angrily  exclaimed,  “ Thoughtless  man ! you  have  suflered  the  enemy  to  pass 
I.  3 A 
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receiving  tliis  sharp  lepioo  , 1 nefrliirence,  or  perish  in  the  at-  I 

body  of  five  hundred  spearmen,  to  j , wheeled  round  to  attack  ! 

t.4,.  Tl,=  E„glW.  O.V.I.T,  fo™,  i 

him.  Randolph  drew  up  Ina  small  y steady  tesoluUou  ; 

i„S  a front  of  spears  extending  ««“■*  »"  *“  fo™  ner.  U.ey  as- 

awaited  the  charge  of  the  enemy.  P Clifford’s  cavalrj-,  but  with-  i 

sailed  on  every  side  by  the  greatly  EnglS  were  un- 

out  effect.  At  the  first  onset  a considerabl^^^^^  Environed,  1 

horsed,  and  Sir  William  Daynecom  , . j Randolph  and  his  despe-  j 

however,  as  he  was,  there  seemed  im  c^iance  deep 

rate  hand  might  ..cap.  ‘Pjf ^ th.  king  to  go  and  h 

interest  the  jeopardy  of  Ins  fie  > R T„.rM,ntl  » said  Robert  • “let  Ran- 

succour  hhn.'  " Vn«  .'teU  not  ,n...  foon.  y»r  ■ 

dolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  nic).  ^ ..  gjand  by  and  see  Randolph  i 

truth,”  replied  Douglas,  after  a pause,  Tlie  kins  unwillinu-ly  consented,  . 

perish ; and,  with  yom-  leave,  I aid  J™  ” ^ e kxng  ‘mw^in  J 
Ld  Douglas  hastened  to  the  assistan..  of  - p^S^ired  | 

the  good  knight  was  not  requiie  , oi,  * q i • „ jjjg  followers  to  halt, 

the  English  to  waver,  and  fall  into  confusion.  i 

jor?.  ;h.n  Randolph  nho  natch.d  ^1  >“  »PP“SUy  171'^“ 

his  turn,  a sudden  and  furious  chai;ge  almost 

with  great  slaughter,  sustaining  on  his  owm  side  a loss  so  smaU  as  to  se 

wSuiis  spirited  combat  was  yet  being  maintained  in  one  P=^t  ‘if  the  fidd, 

chanced  to  ride  somewhat  in  advance  of  his 
Scottish  king  alone,  and  at  such  disadvantage,  he 
irtpear.clhed,  trusting  surely  to  have  unWed 

Robert  calmly  awaited  the  encounter,  avoi  e a^i  > i r i‘  as  he  p.asscd  to 

helmet  of  J’ 

.f  U,.  lingush.  >>1.0  imm.dm«l,  foil  hock  “ 7““ 
unon  their  main  body,  leaving  a few  of  their  number  slam  upon  the  field.  hen 
the  Scottish  army  had  again  recovered  oialer,  some  of  the 

catheriinr  about  him,  kindly  rebuked  Robcit  for  Ins  imprudence.  Tl.e  king 
Luscious  of  the  justice  of  their  remarks,  said  nothing,  but  that  he  was  > 
the  loss  of  his  good  battle  axe.  These  two  incidents 
upon  the  eve  of  battle,  strengthened  the  confidence,  and  ^•c.atlj  . 
cLrago  of  the  patriot  army ; while,  in  a like  degree,  the)  .ab.ashe  . 1 

the  nroud  host  of  the  enemy.  . 

On  hlonday  the  24th  of  June,  at  break  of  day,  the  two  armies 
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order  of  battle.  The  van  of  tlie  English,  consisting  of  archers  and  lancemen, 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  king  Edward,  and  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  constable  of  England.  The  main  body,  comprising  nine 
gi-eat  divisions,  was  led  on  by  the  lung  in  person,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Sir  Giles  d’ Argentine,  a knight  of  Rhodes,  and  a chosen  body  of 
five  hundi-ed  well-armed  horse,  as  his  body  guards.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
did  not  permit  the  extension  of  this  vast  force,  the  van  division  alone  occupying 
the  whole  front  of  battle,  so  that  to  the  Scots  they  appeared  as  composing 
one  great  compact  column  of  men.  The  Scots  drew  up  in  the  order  which  we 
have  ah-eady  described.  Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchaftrey,  placing  himself  on  an 
eminence  in  view  of  the  whole  Scottish  army,  celebrated  high  mass,  the  most  impos- 
ing ceremony  of  the  catholic  worship,  and  which  was  then  believed  of  efficacy  to 
absolve  all  faithful  and  penitent  assistants  from  the  burthen  of  their  past  sins. 
Then  passing  along  the  line  barefooted,  and  bearing  a crucifix  in  his  liand,  he 
exliorted  the  Scots  in  few  and  forcible  words  to  combat  for  their  rights  and  their 
liberty;  upon  which  the  whole  array  knelt  down  and  received  his  benediction. 
When  king  Edward  observed  the  small  and  unpretending  array  of  his  hardy  ene- 
mies, he  seemed  sm’prised,  and  turning  himself  to  Sir  Ingram  Umfraville,  ex- 
claimed, “ What ! will  yon  Scotsmen  fight?”  “ Yea,  sickerly,”  replied  the  knight ; 
who  even  went  the  length  of  advising  the  king,  that  instead  of  making  an 
open  attack  under  so  gi’eat  disadvantages  of  position,  he  should  feign  a rc- 
treat,  pledging  himself,  fi-om  his  own  experience,  that  by  such  means  only  could 
he  break  the  linn  array  of  the  Scots,  and  overwhelm  them.  The  king  disdained 
this  counsel ; and  chancing  then  to  observe  the  whole  body  of  the  Scots  kneel 
themselves  to  the  ground — “See,”  said  he,  “yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.” 
“ You  say  truly,”  Sir  Ingram  replied,  “ they  ask  mercy,  but  it  is  not  of  you,  but 
of  God.  Yon  men  wUl  win  the  field  or  die.’’  “ Be  it  so,  then !”  said  the  king, 
and  immediately  gave  order  to  sound  the  charge. 

The  signal  of  attack  being  given,  the  van  of  the  English  galloped  on  to 
charge  the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Edward,  the  king’s  brother, 
and  were  received  with  intrepid  firmness.  The  advance  of  this  body  allowed 
part  of  the  main  body  of  the  English  to  come  up,  who  moving  obliquely  to  the 
right  of  their  own  van,  Avere  soon  engaged  with  the  centre  and  left  flank  of  the 
Scottish  army.  The  conflict,  thus,  soon  became  general  along  the  whole  Scottish 
line,  and  the  slaughter  considerable  on  both  sides.  Repeated  and  desperate  attempts 
were  made  by  the  English  cavalry  to  break  the  firm,  or  as  they  seemed  immov- 
able, phalanxes  of  the  enemy,  but  Avith  no  eflect.  Straitened  and  harassed  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  they  Avith  difficulty  maintained  order ; and  but  that 
they  Avere  pressed  on  by  the  mass  in  their  rear,  the  front  lines  of  the  English 
AA'ould  have  been  inevitably  repulsed.  The  king  of  Scots  perceiving  that  his 
troops  Avere  grievously  annoyed  by  the  English  archers,  detached  a small  but 
chosen  band  of  cavalry  under  Sir  Robert  Keith,  Avho,  making  a circuit  by  the 
right  extremity  of  the  Scottish  line,  fell  furiously  upon  the  unprotected  archers  in 
flank,  and  put  them  to  flight.  This  body  of  men,  Avhose  importance  in  an  Eng- 
lish ai'my  has  been  so  often  and  so  fatally  exemplified,  both  before  and  since, 
Avere  so  effectually  discomfited,  as  to  be  of  no  after  use  in  the  battle,  and  by  their 
precipitate  retreat  Avere  instrumental  in  spreading  confusion  and  alarm  through 
the  whole  army.  Robert  AA-ith  the  body  of  reserve  under  his  command  noAV 
joined  battle  ; and  though  the  fury  on  both  sides  was  not  relaxed,  the  forces  of 
the  English  were  every  moment  falling  more  and  more  into  disorder.  Matters  Avere 
in  this  critical  state,  Avhen  a singular  accident  or  device,  for  it  never  has  been  ascer- 
tained Avhich,  turned  decisively  the  fortune  of  the  day.  We  have  before  stated, 
that  the  Scxtttish  camp  AA'as  attended  by  a large  body  of  disorderly  folloAvers, 


camp  baggage,  Avere  stationed  by  i purpose,  or,  iibat  seems  more 

Gillies’  bill.  These  men,  either  instructed  foi  g-,,e  ^,ay, 

likely,  perceiving  Irom  \o  fall  down  into  the  rear  of 

resolved  with  what  weapons  chance  . honour  of  the  action, 

their  comitrymen,  that  by  so  doing  t ley  h therefore,  among  themselves, 

„„a  a,.  pi™.w  of  .„'u«  h«™, 

they  drew  up  into  a sort  of  maiU.  , tent-poles  and  spears,  instead  of 

and  others  on  foot,  having  sheets  fastened  i P P Ush  jp 

b„„.,e,-s.  T1.0  s,,dd.„  «nd  ,„o  confusL  a.d 

die  distance,  to  be  a «ew  and  fo  midable  arn  y, 
consternation  which  had  already  begun  , ^ . they  were 

Se.«  « «,»  ad,»„»„«;  5,.  gvoL  of 

lieartily  by  the  auxiliaries  in  then  lea^  y P ^ irresistible.  Disci- 

r/uiri:  iz  l™.,  w..  »" 

...  t„„f  .Ue  d.,  ™ 

boldlo,  and  comualnod  bin.,  ll.oogl.  no  i„t„„»od  of  .1,0 

When  Sir  GUo.  d>  A.g.,«ine,  th.  b„,c  „-„„t  to  av.n 

king-s  flight,  and  pressed  to  W j furiously  into  the  battle  and 

said  he,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  hoise,  he  ‘ J of  that 

met  his  death.  It  was  a vulgar  opinion,  ki^g  of  Scotland, 

age  were  Henry  of  Luxemburg  ^P^J^ / .i^y  horsemen,  followed 
and  Sir  Giles  d’Argentine.  Sir  James  Douglas,^with^ 

hard  in  pursuit  of  the  English  lung.  . , Kno-lish  rendezvous,  but  who, 

rence  Ab^rnethy  with  twenty  horse  the  party  of 

as  soon  as  he  understood  that  t le  halting  to  Linlithgow  ; and 

Douglas  in  the  pursuit.  Edwar  10  e alarm  that  the  Scots  were  ap 

had  scarcely  refreshed  himself  leie,  w j)„a„ias  and  Abernethy  followed  so 
proaching,  forced  him  to  resume  his  f/f time  to  time, 

close  upon  his  route,  that  „„inns  \ere  slain.  Tins  pertinacious 

had  chanced  to  fall  behind  their  comp.  , q ^ ^l,g  fjei^i 

chase  continued  as  far  as  Tranent,  a proceed  fur- 

of  battle,  and  wns  only  given  up  from  vas  received 

ther.  Edward  at  length  reached  tlm  castle  fishing  skilf 

by  the  Earl  of  March,  and  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  by  a little 

to  Bamborough,  in  England.  pciimated  to  have  fallen  upon  the  field  of 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Enghs  . twenty-seven,  and 

Bannockburn.  Of  barons  an  kpi„i,ts  the  number  killed  w. as  forty- 

twenty-two  were  taken  Barbour  a ffirms  that  two  hundred  pairs 

two,  whUe  sixty  were  ^ ‘slain  Icnights.  According  to  English 

of  gilt  spurs  were  taken  lion  who  fell  were  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 

historians  the  most  distingms  le  ^ Paven  Tybelot,  IVilliam  lo  Jl.arcs- 

are  also  j ? sums  also  must  have  accrued  from  the  r.ansom  of  so 

camp  was  If  wo  may  believe  the  statement  of  the  monk  of  Jlnlms- 

many  suiter,  tho  loss  susUaiiied  by  his  countrymen  on 

to  le.  than  two  hundred 

equal  in  value  to  upwards  of  three  ^ ^ery  inwiisiderable ; 

sustained  by  tho  Scots  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  hare  been  ve  j 
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ami  tho  only  persons  of  note  slain  ivere  Sir  William  Vipont  and  Sir  Walter 
Ross.  The  last  named  was  the  particular  friend  of  Edward  Bruce,  who,  when 
inlonned  of  his  death,  passionately  exclaimed,  “ Oh  that  this  day’s  work 
was  undone,  so  Ross  had  not  died.’’  On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Mowbray 
surrendered  the  castle  of  Stirling,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and 
thencefor^vard  entered  into  tho  service  of  the  king  of  Scotland. 

Such  was  the  signal  victory  obtained  by  Robert  at  Bannockburn,  than  which 
none  more  important  ivas  over  fought,  before  or  since,  between  the  so  long  hos- 
tile nations  ot  England  and  Scotland.  It  broke  eflectually  and  for  ever  tho 
mastery,  moral  and  physical,  which  the  one  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  achieving 
over  tho  other ; and,  while  it  once  more  re-established  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land, awaltened  or  restored  that  passion  for  independence  among  her  people 
which  no  after  dangers  or  reverses  could  subdue.  “ We  have  only,”  as  a late 
historian'  has  ^>ell  observed,  “ to  fix  our  eyes  on  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  feel  the  present  reality  of  all  that  we  mve  to  the  victory  at 
Bannockburn,  and  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as  Bruce,  Randolph,  and  Douglas.” 

W e have,  hitherto,  thought  it  proper  to  enter  with  considerable,  and  even  his- 
torical, minuteness  into  the  details  of  this  life ; both  as  comprising'  events  of 
much  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  as  introducing  Avhat  may  be  justly  call- 
ed the  first  great  epoch  in  the  modern  history  of  ScotLand.  The  rise,  progress, 
and  establishment  of  Bruce,  were  intimately  connected  with  the  elevation,  pro- 
gi'ession,  and  settled  estate  of  his  people,  who  as  they  never  before  had  attained 
to  a national  importance  so  decided  and  uiifpiestionable,  so  they  never  afterwards 
fell  much  short  in  the  maintaining  of  it-  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to 
record  with  equal  minuteness  the  remaining  events  of  king  Robert’s  i-eign  ; 
which,  as  they',  in  a great  measure,  refer  to  the  ordering  and  consolidating  of 
the  power  which  he  had  acquired,  the  framing  of  la>vs,  and  negotiating  of  trea- 
ties, fall  much  more  properly  within  the  pi'ovince  of  the  historian  to  discuss,  than 
that  of  the  biogi'apher. 

T he  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  had  retreated  after  the  battle  to  the  castle  of 
Bothwell,  -was  there  besieged  and  soon  brought  to  surrender.  For  tliis  prisoner 
alone,  the  wife,  sister,  and  daughter  of  Bruce,  were  exchanged  by  the  English, 
along  svith  B isheart  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Marr.  Edward 
Bruce  and  Douglas,  leaving  the  English  no  time  to  recover  from  their  disastrous 
defeat,  almost  immediately  invaded  the  eastern  marches,  wasted  Northumberland, 
and  laid  the  bishopric  of  Durham  under  contribution.  Proceeding  westward, 
they  burnt  Appleby  and  other  towns,  and  returned  home  loaded  with  spoil. 

So  bereaved,”  says  an  English  historian,  “ were  the  English,  at  this  time,  of 
their  wonted  inti'epidity,  that  a hundred  of  that  nation  ivould  have  Bed  from  two 
or  three  Scotsmen.”  W hile  the  fortunes  of  Edward  were  in  this  state  of  depres- 
sion, Bruce  made  advances  towards  the  negotiating  of  a peace,  but  this  war,  now 
so  ruinous  on  the  part  of  tho  English,  tvas  yet  far  from  a termination.  Ro- 
bert, however  desirous  he  might  be  to  attain  such  an  object,  tvas  incapable  of 
panting  unworthy  concessions ; and  Edward  tvas  not  yet  sufticientiy  abased  by 
ns  1 -fortune  in  war,  or  boi-ne  down  by  factions  at  home,  to  yield  that  which, 
in  IS  hands,  had  become  but  a nominal  possession.  England  was  again  invad- 
ed witliin  the  year;  and,  during  the  winter,  the  Scots  continued  to  infest  and 
threaten  the  borders  with  predatory  incui-sions. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  1315,  while  tho  English  lung  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  assemble  an  army,  the  Scots  again  broke  into  England,  penetrated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  plundered  the  sea-port  town  of  Hartlepool.  An 
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voyal  family  of  the  Stuarts.  , discontented  -with  the  rule  of  Eng- 

The  Irish  of  Ulster,  nho  lac  o g ^ . offering,  that  should  they 

land,  now  implored  the  assistance  of  the  to  elect  Edward 

be  relieved  from  of  their  proposals  ; and  his  hro- 

?'^“on\t''25TirMay”’  13^  6,  iLded  at  Carrickfergus  in  the  north  oflM 
ther,  on  the  25th  tviay  i accompanied  in  the  expedition  by 

«TS  reties!  m°gnai.imou,l5  resolved,  will,  vvl.et  .u^r, 

"£■  trrel.ro?:i,s  s:.| 

the ’Eno-lish  under  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  and  experiencing  gi-eat  extremities 
from  want,  they  were  forced  to  terminate  the  expedition  by  a retreat  into  the 

Tim  pwtirala^^^  of  the^two  Bruce’s  campaigns  in  Ireland,  seems  to  have 

Ihe  c J , obscurely  treated  of  by  most  contcmpo- 

rSy  wSers.  Barbour,  however,  to  whom  the  historians  who  treat  of  J 

^ indebted  lias  ffiven  the  relation  with  much  circumstantiality  and 

are  so  much  indebted,  _^^as  quoting  one  exploit,  which  this  author 

~ cl,»rair„.l»L  Tl.o  Sc.uisU 

lias  lecoiuei  i „,.ovince  of  Leinster,  was  marshalled  into  two  divi- 

army,  in  its  m.  . t t p ^ Bruce;  while  the  rear 

Zik  “v  ->•*•<'  D-  •"«  f ’T'- 

ter  on  the  alert  to  oppose  their  progi-ess,  had  collected  an  anny  of  fort>  tliou- 

saiid  men,  which  he  pis\ed  in  an  extensive  forest  through  which  the  Scottish  line 
of  nnrch  led  proposing  from  this  concealment,  to  atUick  the  rear  division  of  the 
enemy,  after’ the  Ian  should  have  passed  the  delile.  PJdward,  natur.illy  mipetu- 
oiis  aLl  iin-niarded,  hurried  onward  in  his  maiT.h,  neglecting  even  the  ordinal^ 
..nmii(ions°of  kecniiic'  up  a conmiiinic.ation  with  the  rear  body,  or  of  reconnoit- 
ring the  ground  through  which  ho  passed.  Robert  advanced  more  slowly  and 
with  circumspection,  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  with  Ins  division,  which  .amounted 
in  all  to  no  more  than  five  thousand  men.  As  ho  approached  the  .amhnshment 
of  the  enemy,  small  parties  of  archers  appeared  from  among  the  thickets,  who 
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commenced,  as  they  best  could,  to  molest  his  soldiers  in  their  march.  Seeing 
their  boldness,  the  Iting  judged  rightly  that  they  must  have  support  at  no  gi-eat 
distance,  and  immediately  he  issued  sbict  conunands  to  his  men  to  march  in  exact 
order  of  battle,  and  on  no  jiretence  whatever  to  quit  theii’  ranks.  It  happened 
that  two  of  these  archers  discharged  their  aiTows  near  to  the  person  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  the  king’s  nepliew,  whicli  irritated  him  so  much,  that,  neglecting  tlie 
king’s  injunctions,  he  rode  oil’  at  full  speed  to  avenge  tho  insult.  Robert, 
highly  incensed,  followed  after  him,  and  struck  his  nephew  so  violent  a blow  with 
liis  truncheon  that  he  was  nearly  beaten  from  his  horse.  “ Such  breach  of  orders,’ 
said  he,  “ might  have  brought  us  aU  into  jeopardy.  I wot  well,  we  shall  have 
work  to  do  ere  long.»  The  numbers  of  the  hostile  archers  increased  as  the 
Scots  advanced ; tiU  arriving  at  a large  opening  or  glade  of  tile  forest,  they 
descried  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster  di'awn  up  in  four  divisions  ready  to 
dispute  their  passage.  The  king’s  prudential  foresight  was  now  fully  justified ; 
and,  thougli  the  danger  was  imminent,  so  much  confidence  had  the  soldiers 
in  tlie  sagacity  and  marti.al  pre-eminence  of  their  leader,  that,  undaunted 
either  by  the  sudden  apjiearance  or  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  they, 
with  great  spirit  and  bravery,  were  the  first  to  commence  the  attack.  After  an 
obstinate  resistance  tlie  Scots  prevailed,  and  the  great  but  ill-assorted  Anglo- 
Irish  army  was,  with  much  slaughter,  driven  from  the  field.  Edward  Bruce, 
soon  after  the  defeat,  rejoined  his  brothei',  regi’etting  bitterly  that  he  should  have 
been  absent  on  such  an  emergency.  “ It  was  owing  to  your  own  folly,”  said 
the  king,  “ for  you  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  van  always  should  nro- 
tect  the  rear.” 

King  Robert,  after  the  retreat  of  his  brother’s  force  upon  Carrickfergus,  was 
necessitated,  Rom  the  m’gency  of  his  oivn  aflairs,  to  return  to  Scotland.  We 
may,  in  order  to  have  no  occasion  to  revert  to  the  subject  afterwards,  state 
briefly  in  this  jilace,  the  catastrophe  which,  in  the  following  year,  closed  the 
career  of  Scottish  sovereignty  in  Ireland.  For  some  time  the  gallant  but  rash 
Edward  maintained  a precarious  authority  in  Ulster.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1318,  he  lay  encamped  at.Fagher,  near  Dundallt,  with  an  amiy  amounting  to 
about  two  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  native  Irish,  who,  though  numerous, 
were  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  The  Anglo-Irish  approached  his  position 
under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Berminghan).  Their  force  was  strong  in 
lav.alry,  and  out-numbered  the  Scots  by  nearly  ten  to  one.  Contrary  to  the 
counsel  of  aU  his  officers,  Edward  engaged  with  the  enemy  ; and  was  slain  almost 
at  the  first  onset ; an  event  which  was  speedily  foRowed  up  by  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  his  army.  John  Maupas,  by  whose  hand  Edward  fell,  was  found,  after 
tlie  battle,  stretched  dead  over  the  body  of  the  prince.  Edward  of  England, 
Afr^  ‘ii'G  weak  and  obstinate,  could  also,  when  he  dared,  be  wicked. 

ecting  to  consider  the  gallant  enemy  who  now  had  fallen,  in  the  light  of  a 
raitoi  or  rebellious  subject,  the  corpse  was  subjected  to  the  ignominies  conse- 
quent upon  the  punishment  of  such;  being  quartered  and  exposed  to  view  in 
our  1 erent  quartci-s  of  the  island.  The  head  was  canried  over  to  England, 
an  piesente  to  Edward  by  Bermingham  himself;  who  cblalned  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  Lowth  for  his  services. 

During  the  absence  of  king  Robert  in  Ireland,  the  English  made  various 
attempts  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scotland,  which  all,  happily,  proved  abor- 
f n-  '"'Rh  a numerous  force,  invaded  the  forest  of  Jed- 

A ambush  prepared  for  him  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeat- 

e . mun  e Gailand,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  having  made  an  inz’oad  into 
Teviotdde,  was  attacked  by  the  same  victorious  commander,  and  himself  and 
many  of  his  followers  slain.  The  same  fate  befeU  Robert  Neville  a knight,  then 
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off  the  toAm  of  Invcrhcitlung  m ^1'°  and  only  fire  hundred  men 

unexpected  appearance  of  tins  arma  county,  were  mustered  to 

underthe  command  of  the  Earl  of  r somewhat  of  the  revived  intre- 

oppose  their  landing.  When  l.sh,^^^^^^ 

pidity  of  their  nation,  proceeded  y arawi  up  against  them  hastily 

lhat,  without  any  attempt  at  hindrance  hoivever,  thus  committed 

retreated  towards  the  wiuiam  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dunkeld  at  tlie 

themselves,  when  they  were  J haste,  to  assist  in  repelhng  the 

head  of  a body  of  sixty  horse  ad  van  disordered  rout,  “ you  de- 

invaders.  “ Whither  in  soch  haste?  i^j^^lf  then  at  the  head  o 

serve  to  have  youi-  gilt  J lesto^  seizing  a spear,  tlje  hold 

the  little  troop,  J or  his  country,  turn  ™®- 

ecclesiastic  continued  . •(.  .c  tids  challenge  redeemed  the  honour  and 

The  unexpectedness  Enelish  who  had  not  yet  completed  their 

courage  of  all  who  heard  it  The  E g 1^,  had  communicated ; 

landing,  were  in  turn  with  t p hundred,  it  is  asserted, 

and  were  driven  to  their  ship  g ,3  swamping  of  an  over- 

1“  -y  u.«  »' 

the  king^s  bishop.  envmns  mm-ehensions  for  the  safety  of  Ber- 

Baffled  in  king  coiiteLd,  about  this  time,  to  employ  in 

wick  and  his  own  bordei-s,  the  Eng  pope. 

liis  favour  the  spiritual  weapon  representations ; and  a hull  was  issued  com- 

was  easily  induced  to  hearken  two  hostile  kingdoms,  under  pain  of 

nianding  a truce  f"’-' -ivately  instructed  to  denounce  the  pontifi- 
cxcommunication.  Two  caiclim  , p whomsoever  else,’’  were 

cal  censures,  should  they  see  fit,  p ^^3^^  ^33.^3  i-jiijr*.  Tlie  cardin.als 

despatched  to  make  known  these  comi  . .ppi  they  sent  two  messengers, 

arrUd  in  England,  and  in  pi;osecution  of  th^  ^33,^ 

the  bishop  of  “seouhh  to  Eohert  listened  to  the  message  de- 

iiistructions  intended  foi  the  S » letters  from  the 

livercd  by  these  nuncios  with  ‘ . Robert  Bruce,  governor  of  Scotland,’ 

Pope  ; but  when  those  sealed  and  addressed  «;^®‘-'.r^33;;3  - ,33^  barons,”  said  he, 

were  produced,  he  firmly  ^‘rt  Bruce,  who  share  in  the  government  of 

“ there  arc  many  of  the  name  ^^33\33^,trcssed  to  one  of  them ; but  they  are 
Scotland.  These  letters  may  p s y „ ,^,3333^ ,,  -pbe  messengers  attempted  to 
not  addressed  to  me,  who  am  cinj,  _ _ church  was  not  wonk  dur- 

apologise  for  this  omission,  ^ ^ ^3.  j^o  aught  which  might  prcjudicr. 

iiig  the  dependence  of  a „^g.  R,en,”  replied  the  king,  “ my 

,he  claims  of  either  ’"S  F the  cause  of  my  adver- 

spiritual  father  and  my  10  y m ilurin«-  tbc  dependence  of  the  contro- 

versy,  lliey  ought  not  to  1 - their  Knfflish  son. 

from  me.  It  seems  that  my  parents  . l . ^ present  letters  with  sucb 

added  bo,  with  resolute  but  «.lm  d.gnityk  ^ nert.ans,  have  been  answer- 

„n  „U,c.  to.  »ny  tolbo,  ...voroisn  1'""“.  '"gjp  jf'g.o  Wy  ^ 

,.d  more  harslilv  ; but  I reverence  you  as  the  luessengei-s 
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consequence  of  the  failure  of  this  negotiation,  the  cardinals  resolved  to  proceed 
with  their  further  instructions,  and  proclaim  the  papal  truce  in  Scotland. 

In  an  enterprise  so  hazardous  the  Roman  legates  were  at  some  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed ; but  at  length  they  fell  upon  a devoted  monk  of  the  name  of  Adam  Ne»v- 
ton,  Avho  was  >villing  to  risk  himself  in  the  service.  Newton  being  fully  charged 
with  his  commission,  and  intrusted  with  letters  to  some  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
proceeded  forthwith  upon  his  journey.  He  found  the  Scottish  king  encamped 
with  his  army  in  a wood  near  Old  Cambus,  busily  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  .assault  of  Berwick.  He  w'.as  denied  admission  to  the  presence,  but 
ordered,  at  the  same  time,  to  deliver  ^vhat  letters  or  messages  he  miglit  have  to 
the  king’s  seneschal  or  clerk.  These  w’ere  quickly  returned  to  him,  unopened, 
with  the  brief  verbal  answer,  “ I will  listen  to  no  bulls  until  I am  treated  as 
king  of  Scotland,  and  h.ave  made  myself  master  of  Berivick.’’  The  poor  monk, 
environed,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  with  danger,  and  troubled  ho^v  to  preserve 
Ins  p.apers  and  liis  own  mortal  life,  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  have  a safe 
conduct  gr.anted  him  to  pass  further  into  Scotland,  or  at  le.ast  that  he  might  re- 
turn without  peril  to  Berwick  ; but  both  requests  were  denied  him,  and  ho  was 
ordered  to  le.ave  tlie  country  without  delay.  On  his  road  to  Berwick,  he  rvas 
encountered  by  four  .armed  ruffians,  rvho  stripped  him  of  all  his  papers  .and 
effects,  .and  even  of  the  gi-eater  part  of  bis  clothes.  Thus  ended  this  memorable 
transaction  with  the  pap.al  court,  in  a manner  very  unusual  for  that  age ; but  tho 
weakness  and  injustice  of  Edward,  and  the  injustice  and  servility  of  Rome  were 
so  obvious  in  it,  that  Robert  secure,  otberwise,  in  tbo  affections  of  his  subjects, 
both  clerical  and  laic.al,  could  safely  deride  and  defy  the  effects  of  both. 

^ M hUe  Robert,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  h.as  not  been  explained,  had 
given  over  the  prep.arations  he  had  been  engaged  in  for  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  of  tbe  n.ame  of  Sp.alding,  who  had  been 
harshly  treated  by  the  governer,  occurred  to  render  the  attainment  of  his  object 
more  e.osy  and  sure,  than  otherwise,  in  .all  likelihood,  it  Avould  h.ave  proved, 
riiis.  pereon  wrote  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  March,  to  wliom  he  was  distantly  con- 
nected by  marriage,  in  which  he  offered  to  betr.ay,  on  a certain  night,  that  post 
on  the  wall  where  he  kept  guard.  The  nobleman,  not  d.aring  of  himself  to  en- 
g.age  in  such  an  enterprise,  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  king.  ‘‘  You 
have  done  well,”  said  Robert,  “ in  making  me  your  confidant ; for,  if  you  had 
told  this  to  either  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended  tlie  one  whom 
you  did  not  trust.  You  shall  noiv,  however,  have  the  aid  of  both.’’  By  the 
king’s  directions,  the  E.arl  of  Marcli  .assembled  his  troops  at  a certain  place, 
where,  on  an  appointed  day  and  hour,  he  was  joined  by  tbe  forces  of  Randolph 
and  Douglas.  Thus  cautiously  .assembled,  the  .army  by  a night  march  .approach- 
etl  the  town.  Having  reached  tlie  appointed  p.art  of  the  walls,  near  to  that  place 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cowport,  they,  with  the  assistance  of  Spalding, 
scaled  the  w.alls,  and  were,  in  a few  hours,  masters  of  tho  town.  The  c.asUe, 

*1  which  the  king  assisted  in  person,  was  forced  to  surren- 

cot  an  , by  this  event,  was  at  length  wholly  regained  to  its  ancient  sove- 
reignty ; and,  though  the  place  was  in  an  after  reign  retaken  by  the  English,  so 
per  inacious  y w.os  the  old  right  to  it  maintained  at  the  union  of  tho  two  king- 
oins,  la  , as  a TOmpromise  of  the  difference,  it  w.as  legislatively  allowed  to  be- 
ong  o neit  lei  iingdom,  and  it  still  forms  a distinct  and  independent  portion 
ot  the  British  dominions. 

The  Scottish  .anny„after  the  reduction  of  Berwick,  invaded  England  by  North- 
umberland;  took  by  siege  the  c.astles  of  Werk  .and  H.arbolth,  .and  that  of  Mit- 
ford  by  surprise.  These  events  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1318.  In  M.ay  of 
the  same  year,  the  Scots  penetrated  into  Yorkshire,  and  in  their  dovastaUng  pro- 
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Skipton  ; returning  home  loaded  ' ®P  ’ sheep.”  Uruce  was,  at  this  lime,  j 
ing  their  prisoners  before  them  like  Tintrland  ; but  so  liule  was  this 

solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  po^^  assembled  at  Scone,  tiie  ^ 

sentence  regarded,  that,  m a par  i jj^icgiance  to  the  king ; and  i 

whole  clergy  and  laity  of  the  ‘ doubtless,  they  meant  to  include 

byamemoiible  moileof  „f  England,  solemnly  engaged  to  protect  U.e 

»'>  toO«ah,  dou.o.r  conn-  l/.ej,  mn, 

be  ill  power,  authority  and  ^^9^-  . reconciliation  of  the  discor- 

Edward  of  England,  having  ;,7„^edin<r  year,  to  coUect  a 

dant  factions  of  his  kingdom,  was  ^ ^ and°citadel  of  Benvick. 

considerable  army  ^ of  the  Stewart,  inth  a 

The  place  had  been  left  by  Kobe  prolusions.  To  prevent  the  ap- 

strong  garrison,  and  was  p en  i " dreiv^lines  of  countervaUation  round 

proach  of  succours  to  tlie  pa,  t,  , g-eneral  and  vigorous  assault 

It;  and  confident  in  their  numbers,  con«^^^^ 

After  a long  and  desperate  -n  e^theyie^  lepidsed^  .iiuSmeously,  aided  by- 
attacks  more  systematically  on  vaiio  i . described  by  ancient 

engines  and  conlrirances  ''>'■*  according  to  the 

historians  ; but  these  attempte  at  miia  y ij^avery  of  the  assailants,  proved 

engineering  science  of  that  day,  occasion,  w.;s"caUed 

abortive.  One  of  those  engines  used  by  the  \ 

a soia.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertaine.^^,  ^ ,oofed,  haiing 

above  the  top  of  the  wall,  an  compose  calculated  for  the  double  pur- 

stages  within  it.  It  ''P°“  " and  armed  men  for  scaling  it. 

pose  of  conducting  mineis  to  under  the  dmection  of  one 

To  oppos^tlns  ^^eniselves ’with  movable  en.^nes  called 

:“^d  bLVc'onsSd:  imd,  n 

(be  Scols;  -vbo,  nctonlcd  by  a very  “"J”" '"''“e'’ ' ^ 

gennby  n„d„p.n(bete  nnn^ 

which  the  engine  was  d*iected,  tlneatem  g eimineer  caused  one  of 

sbonld  sbo,,  in  his  »»»■“  * J*“nctly  oppo.fte  to  (bo  approadang 

the  cranes  formerly  mentioned  to  b 1 

.nachine  of  the  enemy,  ob|ect  at  which  it  was  directed; 

launched  with  prodigious  foice,  flew  . ■ . t],e  piark.  There 

the  second,  ainied  ’of  which  all  seemed  to  dei>end; 

rrkSh  aw.^^^  under  or  within  the  r.ange 

i atcVnSSg'tlm^  "" 

feS7pevUul^«ilar  line,^high  into  the  air,  making  a loud  whizzing  uu'se  -as  ^ 
rose  whether  owing  to  chance  or  art,  it  was  so  happily  directed,  as  to  f. 
■ill’  a dreadful  crash  Upon  the  devoted  machine  now  so  nearly  within  reacli 

s,  s.».i  n.c..  nbbi.,,  i>. 

cover  ; and  the  besieged  upon  the  walls,  raising  a oud  callc  t . 

- that  their  gi-eat  sow  had  faiTOwed  her  pig-s.»  Grappling  >>■«!  ® J J 

fastened  upon  the  shattered  apparatus,  and  it  was  sot  on  fn-c  ' f 
transacting  upon  the  land  side  of  Berwick,  lU  reduced  and  worn  out  garr.soi 
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liad  to  sustain  an  .assault,  no  less  desperate,  on  that  part  towards  the  river  or  es* 
tuai'y ; where,  by  means  of  vessels  of  a peculiar  construction,  having  falling 
bridges  mid-mast  high,  by  which  to  reach  the  top  of  the  w'alls,  the  city  was  vig- 
orously, and  almost  successfully  stormed.  These,  and  v.arious  other  desperate 
attempts,  seemed  in  no  way  to  exhaust  the  .ardour  of  the  besiegers ; and  they 
did  not  lessen,  though  they  tempered,  the  confidence  of  the  besieged. 

King  Robert,  unable  li-om  the  strength  and  fortified  position  of  the  English 
anuy,  to  render  any  direct  assistance  to  the  beleagured  gaiaason,  at  the  same 
time  saw,  that  if  the  Stew.art  were  not  shortly  relieved  he  must  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  suia-ender.  In  this  emergency  he  resolved,  by  a destructive  invasion  of 
England,  to  make  a diversion  in  his  favour,  and,  if  possible,  dratv  off  Uie  forces 
of  Edward  from  the  siege.  This  expedition  was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Randolph  and  Douglas,  who,  entering  England  by  the  western  marches,  pene- 
trated into  Yorkshire.  It  is  asserted,  that  they  entertained  some  scheme  of 
caiTying  oft’  the  wife  of  Eduard  from  her  i-esidence  near  York.  Dis.appointed 
in  this,  they  wasted  that  rich  province,  far  and  ne.ar,  with  fire  and  sivcrd.  The 
archbisliop  hastily  collected  a numerous  but  ill-assorted  army,  great  part  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  and  placing  himself  at  tlieir  head, 
determined  to  check  the  prog^'ess  of  the  invading  enemy.  The  Scots  then  Lay 
encamped  at  Milton,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  the  north  riding  of  Yorksliii'e. 
The  liiglish,  on  coming  up  with  that  hardy,  disciplined,  and  successful  army, 
were  charged  with  so  great  rapidity  and  fui'y,  that,  scarcely  w.aiting  to  strike  a 
blow,  they  gave  way  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  tliree  thousand  are  reported  to 
have  been  slain  in  the  rout.  From  the  gi-eat  numbers  of  churchmen  who  fell  in 
this  battle,  it  came,  from  a sort  of  humour  of  the  times,  to  be  popularly  distin- 
guished by  tlie  name  of  the  Chapter  of  Miltoiu 

The  effects  which  Robert  expected  from  this  invasion  of  England  were  not 
miscalculated.  The  news  of  the  devastations  and  successes  of  the  Scots  no  sooner 
reached  Berwick,  than  they  caused  concern  in  all,  and  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  English  commanders.  A retreat  was  fimally  resolved  upon  ; and  it 
would  seem  injudiciously,  as,  had  the  now  unopposed  career  of  the  Scots  con- 
tinued many  days  longer,  the  damage  to  England  must  have  been  immeasur.ably 
great.  On  retiring  from  before  Berwick,  Edward  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
intercept  Douglas  and  Randolph  on  their  return.  After  some  brief  negotiations 
a truce  of  two  ye.ars  was  concluded  bet^veen  the  two  nations. 

The  following  year,  1320,  was  remark.able  for  a bold  and  spu'ited  manifesto, 
transmitted  by  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  to  the  pope,  displaying  in  a rem.ark- 
able  degi'ee,  that  genuine  earnestness  and  acuteness  of  style,  ■which  can  alone 
spring  from  a sincere  .and  lively  conviction  in  the  writer.  His  Holiness  is  told, 
in  one  p.art  of  this  singular  doemnent,  that  Robert,  “ like  another  Joshua,  or  a 
Judas  Maccabeus,  ghadly  endui-cd  toils,  disfr’esses,  the  extremities  of  want,  and 
evei’y  peril,  to  rescue  his  people  and  inherit.ance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Our  due  and  unanimous  consent,”  say  they,  ‘‘  have  made  him  our  chief  and  king. 
To  him  in  defence  of  our  liberty  we  are  bound  to  adhere,  as  well  of  right,  as  by 
reason  of  his  deseits,  and  to  him  wo  will  in  all  things  .adhere  ; for  through  him 
s.alvation  h.os  been  wTought  unto  our  people.  Should  he  abandon  our  cause,  or 
aim  at  reducing  us  and  our  kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  we  iviU 
instantly  strive  to  expel  him  as  a public  enemy,  and  the  subverter  of  our  rights 
and  his  own,  and  we  will  choose  another  king  to  rule  and  protect  us ; for,  while 
there  exist  an  hundred  of  us,  we  will  never  submit  to  England.  We  fight  not 
for  glory,  wealth,  or  honour,  but  for  that  liberty  which  no  virtuous  man  will  sur- 
vive.” After  describing  with  much  animation  the  English  king’s  ambition  .and  in- 
justice, and  praying  the  interposition  of  his  holiness,  the  manifesto  proceeds  ; — 
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“ Should  you,  however,  give  a too  credulous  car  to  die  rei.orU  of  our  enemies,  I 
distrust  the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  and  persist  m favouring  the  luighs  i,  U)  : 
our  destruction,  we  hold  you  guilty  in  the  sight  of  the  most  high  Ood,  of  the  loss  : 
of  lives,  the  perdition  of  souls,  and  all  the  other  miserable  cimsequences  which 
may  ensue  from  war  between  the  two  contending  nations.”  J he  pope,  however  | 
much  he  may  have  been  incensed  at  the  boldness  of  this  address,  apjmars  alw  to 
have  been  alarmed.  In  a bidl  which  he  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Ldwa^  he 
strongly  recommends  pacific  measures,  and  bestows  upon  Bnice  the  ambiguous  , j 

title  of  Regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.”  .ill 

The  parliament  which  distinguished  itself  by  this  spirited  and  honourable  ; 

measure  was,  in  the  coui-se  of  its  sitting,  engaged  in  one  of  a more  unple^ing  | 

character.  This  was  the  investigation  of  a conspiracy  in  winch  some  of  the  | 

highest  men  in  the  kingdom  w'ere  implicated.  The  aflair  is  now,  from  the  loss  , 

of  records,  but  indistinctly  understood.  After  a trial  of  the  conspirator,  Soulis, 
and  the  countess  of  Strathern  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Oik 
bert  de  Malerb,  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights,  and  Richard  Brown,  an  ! 
esquire,  were  found  guilty  of  treason  and  suflered  accordingly.  Roger  de  JIou- 
bray  died  before  sentence  ; yet,  according  to  a practice  long  retained  in  Scottish 
law  in  cases  of  treason,  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  the  dead  b^y.  Ihe 
king,  however,  was  pleased  to  mitigate  this  rigour,  and  he  was  allowed  the  hon- 
ours of  sepulture.  The  fate  of  David  de  Brechin,  the  king’s  nephew,  who  suf- 
fered on  this  occasion,  excited  universal  and  deep  compassion.  His  crime  alone 
lay  in  the  concealing  of  the  ti-eason,  which  was  communicated  to  him  under  an 
oath  of  secrecy.  He  had  neither  approved  of,  nor  pailicipated  in  it ; yet  not- 
withstanding these  aUeviations,  and  his  near  relationship  to  the  Idng,  he  was  j 
made  an  example  of  rigorous,  though  impartial  justice.  'Hiis  parliament  was,  in 
reference  to  this  transaction,  long  remembered  popularly  under  the  appeUation 
of  the  black  parliament. 

Dm-ino-  the  inactive  period  of  the  truce,  various  methods  were  used  towai-ds  ct- 
fecting  a^peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  but  without  eflect.  Tlin  pope  as 
well  as  the  French  king  oftered  their  services  for  this  purpose  ; but  the  exulta- 
tion in  which  Edw-ard  then  was,  from  having  successfuUy  crushed  the  Lancastenan 
faction  which  had  so  long  distuihed  his  personal  peace  and  govemmeiit,  per- 
mitted him  not  to  give  ear  to  any  moderate  counsels  whatever.  “ Give  yourself,” 
says  he  to  the  pope,  “ no  further  solicitude  about  a truce  with  the  Scots.  The 
exigencies  of  my  afiairs  inclined  me  formerly  to  listen  to  such  proposals ; but 
now  I am  resolved  to  establish  peace  by  force  of  arms.”  hile  he  was  engaged 
in  these  i>reparations,  the  Scots  penetrated  by  the  western  marches  into  Lama- 
shire,  committing  their  wonted  devastations,  and  returned  home  loaded  with 
spoil.’  The  king  of  Scots,  who,  at  this  time  found  no  occasion  for  a general  en- 
gagement with  his  greatly  superior  enemy,  feU  upon  a simple  and  cfTectual  expo- 
dient  to  render  such  an  event  unlikely,  if  not  impossible.  All  the  cattle  and 
provisions  of  the  Morse,  Tiviotdale,  and  the  Lothians,  he  ordered  to  be  removed 
into  inaccessible  or  secure  places ; an  order  which  was  so  exactly  executed,  that 
according  to  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
was  one  solitary  bull  at  Tranent,  which,  from  lameness,  had  been  unable  to  travel 
along  with  the  other  cattle.  “ Is  that  all  ye  have  got  ?”  said  the  earl  Warcmio 
to  the  spoilers  as  they  returned  to  the  camp ; “ 1 never  saw  so  dear  a beast.”  lul- 
ward  advanced  without  opposition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where 
having  in  vain  waited  for  some  time  for  supplies  from  bis  fleet,  he  was  nccessi- 
tatcd,'’from  absolute  famine,  to  retire.  In  their  countermarch  into  England,  the 
soldiers  committed  whatever  outrages  were  possible  in  so  desolate  a rout.  'Iheir 
license  even  got  the  better  of  their  superstition.  Monks,  who  believed  that  the 
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sanctity  of  their  diaracter  ^vo^llll  have  protected  tliein,  neve  ^vantonly  murdered, 
and  their  monasteries  and  abbeys  plundered  and  bui-ned.  When  this  unfortunate 
army  got  once  more  into  tlie  peace  and  plenty  of  their  onn  country,  it  was  little 
better  with  them ; for,  in  proportion  as  their  privations  had  been  extreme,  so, 
no^v,  were  their  indulgences  excessive ; and  an  English  historian  has  loft  it  on 
record,  that  almost  one  half  of  the  great  army  ^vhich  Edward  had  led  into  Scot- 
land, was  destroyed  either  by  hunger  or  intemperance. 

The  remains  of  the  English  army  had  scarcely  once  more  been  restored  to 
order,  when  the  Scots,  who  had  folloived  closely  upon  tlieir  rear*,  entered  Eng- 
land, and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Norham.  Edward,  himself,  then  lay  at  the 
abbey  of  Biland  in  Yorkshire ; the  main  body  of  his  troops  being  encamped  in 
a strong  position  in  the  neighbourhood,  supposed  to  be  accessible  only  by  one 
nan-ow  pass.  The  Scots,  commanded  by  Robert  in  person,  suddenly  raising  the 
siege,  marched  onward  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  English  unprepared,  or,  as 
some  say,  of  seizing  the  person  of  Edward,  by  tlie  aid  of  some  of  that  monarch's 
treacherous  attendants.  This  latter  design,  if  at  all  entertained,  -(diich  is  not 
improbable,  must  have  been  found  of  too  difficult  execution.  Douglas  resolved 
to  force  the  defile  ivithin  which  the  English  had  entrenched  themselves ; and 
Randolph,  leaving  his  omi  pecidiar  command  in  the  army,  determined  to  join 
his  friend  in  the  enterprise.  The  attack  and  defence  continued  obstinate  and 
bloody  on  both  sides,  but,  in  every  likelihood,  the  men  of  Douglas  must  have 
been  obliged  to  retire,  had  not  an  unexpected  aid  come  to  their  relief.  The 
king  of  Scots,  who  commanded  the  main  and  inactive  body  of  his  army  on  the 
plain,  had  soon  perceived  the  difficulty,  if  not  impracticability  of  the  adventure 
in  which  his  two  brave  generals  had  engaged  themselves.  With  the  same  bold 
and  accurate  forecast,  which  on  some  other  occasions  marked  his  generalship,  he 
fell  upon  the  only,  because  in  a great  measure  well-timed,  means  of  extrication 
and  success  which  his  situation  afforded.  BetAveen  the  tAVO  armies  lay  a long 
craggy  hill  of  very  difficult  access,  except  through  the  narroAV  pass  of  Avhich  Ave 
have  made  mention,  and  Avhich  the  body  of  men  under  Douglas  Avere  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  force.  A party  of  Highlanders  from  Ai-gyle  and  the  Isles,  admi- 
rably suited  for  the  service,  AAere  ordered,  at  some  little  distance,  to  scale  the 
eiiAinences  and  so  gain  command  of  the  pass  from  the  ground  above,  Avhere  they 
might,  AA-ith  signal  effect,  annoy  the  English  underneath,  and  in  flank.  The 
manoeuvre  Avas  successfidly  executed,  the  pass  carried,  and  the  Avhole  English  army 
shortly  after  put  to  complete  rout.  They  were  pursued  by  the  StCAvart  at  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men,  to  the  gates  of  York.  Edward,  himself,  escaped  to 
the  same  place  Avith  the  gi-eatest  difficulty,  abandoning  all  his  baggage  and  trea- 
sure to  the  enemy,  leaving  behind  him  even  the  privy  seal  of  his  kingdom.  This 
Avas  the  last  battle  in  Avhich  this  undeserving  and  equally  unfortunate  prince  en- 
gaged the  Scots ; and  it  may  be  curious  to  remark  hoAV,  in  its  residt,  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  disaster  and  shame  of  the  first.  The  Scots,  laftcr  committing 
extensiA'e  devastations  on  the  unprotected  and  dispirited  counh'y,  retiu’ned  home, 
carrying  along  Avith  them  many  prisoners,  and  an  immense  booty. 

From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  EdAA’ard  III.  to  the  throne  of  England  in 
1327,  there  occurred  little  which  can  properly  come  Avithin  our  province  to  re- 
late. A truce  lor  fifteen  years  Avas  Avith  much  AA'iHingnoss  acceded  to  by  the 
English  king,  Avho  could  never,  hoAvever,  be  induceil  to  relinquish  his  claim  of 
sovereignty  over  Scotland.  The  pope  Avas  much  pressed,  particularly  in  an  em- 
bassy conducted  by  Randolph,  to  permit  the  reconciliation  of  Robert  Avith  the 
church ; but  the  king  ot  Scots,  as  yet,  possessed  too  little  interest  in  that  venal 
couil;,  and  the  king  of  England  too  much,  to  allow  of  such  a concession.  The 
pontirt,  hoAvever,  shoAved  all  the  favour  he  coukl  possibly,  consistent  Avith  such  a 
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ienial;  and  Uiougli  pressed  by  Edward  untk  ^ ^,,,^,1^. 

publication  of  bis  former  censures,  cou  y ^],„ugh,  probalily  at  the  same 

The  king  of  France  ^vas  more  ^^^nd  1 

time,  politic,  and  concluded,  in  13.10,  a tie.  y 

sive,  with  Scotland.  hostilities  almost  immediately  re-commenced 

On  the  accession  of  Edwaid  111.,  Host  ^ j 

between  the  two  kingdoms.  That  these  only  matter  of 

gener.ally  allowed ; but  the  motives  w nc  ^ Scots  had  detected  tlie 

Lject™.  One  historian  avisos  aj  .hip.  of  that  na. 

general  bad  faith  of  the  En^is  . coot  e countries,  shun  tile 

tion  had  seized  upon  several  Scottisi  s ups  Scotland,  during 

mariners,  and  refused  to  give  En"^land  had  determined  to  insist  upon 

the  then  weak  state  of  the  counci  s > decisiveness  of  his 

the  full  recognition  of  his  title,  \,L  The  campaign 

preparations,  the  true,  or  more  imp  i , hiterestino-  .as  any  which  ocemred 

which  foUow'ed,  though,  perhaps  as  curious  ^ = at  length  sufficient 

during  these  long  wars,  cannot  be  entered  upon  ,i.e 

ivithout  honom’.  , . , n.Q  +,.•«  kinffdoras  was  now  near  at  hand. 

The  so  long  desired  peace  Robertas  poliev- ; 

To  attain  this  had  been  t le  gianc  T^ersuaded  of  the  immediate  neces- 

ind  the  court  of  England  seemc  , a ^ > P ‘ ^ appe.ared  ob- 

dty  of  a measui-e,  the  in  a 

vious.  A negoti.ationw.as  therefore  enteiedintj  an  “ . ; ,j  were 

p.„U.„,e„t  Wdut  N.rib,..p^  sL„ig..y  of.be 

»rivS  cooso.no, otion  of  1,»  p.li.b»l 

nllelcd  degcee,  1,0  bad  eodu.od  „.  tbo  ba.,lc  of  In- 

the  s.ame  disease  as  that  with  which  he  w.as  P , enterprise  .and  a n.a- 

verury;  but  though,  .at  th.at  time,  i,lali«aiity,  Kob’ert  seemed 

tuivally  powerful  constitution,  had  triumphed  oyei  s «. 

now  fully  aw.are  that  it  must  prove  nioita  1.  gUuated  on  the  northern 

spent  exmnt,  Robert  p.asscd 

shore  of  the  firth  of  Clj  , , . j p munificence 

tbose  f.„  poacfol,  t,l.*  rfi.l  iL  was  .llvol.d  1.  U.c  co- 

:Sir«?“bi”»7»d^  "o  hU,„oIf  joiood  pcWly  in  .ocl.  ao„- 

ments  or  not  the  expense  of  aquatic  and  fishing  cxcui-sions.  haiyking  and  o(hei 
sports,  appears  to  h.avc  formed  a considerable  item  f to 
lA-om  the  same  .authentic  source,  it  is  ple.asing  to  observe,  that  his  ch.a 

^“Z^r^r  ‘If  reti^inenk  on  Rm  7th  ^y^f 

1 3-2!),  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twcnly-lhiial  jcai  f f ? 

■ 1 this  event  .a  rcm.arkable  and  atVccling  scene  is  recorded 
veen  tlio  dying  monarch  and  scver.al  of  his  esteemed  counsello  . 1 

l\a4ig  spoke  to  these,  generally,  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
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ordering  and  well-being  of  his  kingdom,  Robert  called  Sir  James  Douglas  to  his 

couch,  and  addressed  liim  in  somewhat  the  following  manner  : “ Sir  James,  my 

dear  and  gallant  friend,  you  know  well  the  many  troubles  and  severe  hardships 
1 have  undergone  in  recovering  and  defending  the  rights  of  my  crown  and  peo- 
ple, for  you  have  participated  in  them  all.  When  I was  hardest  beset  of  all,  I 
made  a vow,  that  if  I ever  overcame  my  difliculties,  I would  assume  the  cross, 
and  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  wairing  against  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  But  it  has  pleiased  providence,  by  this  heavy  malady,  to  take 
from  me  all  hope  of  accomplishing,  Avhat,  in  my  heart  and  soul,  I have  earnestly 
desired.  Therefore,  my  dear  and  faithful  companion,  knowing  no  knight  more 
valiant,  or  better  fitted  than  yourself  for  such  a service,  my  earnest  desire  is,  that 
when  I am  dead,  you  take  my  heart  with  you  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposit  it  in  the 
holy  sepulchre,  that  my  soul  may  be  so  accpntted  from  the  voav  which  my  body  is 
unable  to  fulfil”  All  present  shed  tears  at  this  discourse.  “ My  gallant  and 
noble  king,”  said  Douglas,  “ I have  gx’eatly  to  th.ank  you  for  the  many  and  large 
bounties  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me ; but  chiefly,  and  above  all,  I am 
thanklul,  that  you  consider  me  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  this  precious  charge 
of  youi'  heart,  which  has  ever  been  full  of  prowess  and  goodness  ; and  I shall 
most  loyally  perfomi  this  last  service,  if  Giod  grant  me  life  and  power.”  The 
king  tenderly  thanked  him  for  his  love  and  fidelity,  saying,  “ I shall  now  die  in 
peace.”  Immediately  after  Robert’s  decease,  his  heart  was  taken  out,  as  he  had 
enjoined,  and  the  body  deposited  under  a rich  marble  monument,  in  the  choir  of 
the  Abbey  church  of  Dunfenuline. 

So  died  that  heroic,  and  no  less  patriotic  monarch,  to  whom  the  people  of 
Scotland,  in  succeeding  ages,  have  looked  back  with  a degree  of  national  pride 
and  affection,  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any  age  or  country  to  in- 
spii'e.  from  a state  of  profligate  degeneracy  and  lawless  barbarity,  originating 
in,  and  aggravated  by,  a foreign  dominion  and  oppression,  he  raised  the  poor- 
kingdom  ot  Scotland  to  a greater  degree  of  poiver  and  security  than  it  had  ever 
before  attained ; and  by  a wise  system  of  larvs  .and  regulations,  forming,  in  fact, 
the  constitution  of  the  popular  rights  and  liberties,  secured  to  posterity  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  great  blessings  which  his  arms  and  jrolicy  had  achieved. 

BRUCB,  Robert,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a collateral 
relation  of  the  sovereign  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  ancestor  at  the  sixth 
remove  of  the  illustrious  Abyssinian  traveller,  was  boi-n  about  the  year  1 554, 
being  the  second  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Bruce  of  Airth  in  Stirlingshire,  by  Janet, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  fifth  Lord  Livingston,  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  second 
Lari  of  iMorton.  We  learn  from  Birrel’s  Diary,  a curious  chronicle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  Sir  Alexander,  the  fadier  of  this  pious  divine,  was  one  of 
those  powerful  Scottish  barons,  ivlio  used  to  be  always  attended  by  a retinue  of 
armed  servants,  and  did  not  scruple,  even  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  attack 
■any  ecpially  powerful  baron  with  whom  they  were  at  feud,  and  whom  they  might 
c ance  to  meet.  Birrel  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  on  “ the  24th  of  November, 

67,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  laird  of  Airth  and  tli,e  laird  of  Weeims  [an- 
cestor of  the  E.arl  of  Wemyss]  mett  upon  the  heigh  gait  of  Edinburghe  [the  High 
tieet],  and  they  and  thair  follo^vers  faught  a verey  bloudy  skirmish,  wher  ther 
wes  maney  hui-to  on  both  sydes  by  shote  of  pistole.”  The  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  w.os  descended  from  a cadet  of  the  Bruces  of  Clackmannan,  who, 
in  the  re igfn  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  had  m.arried  the  eldest  d.aughter  of  William 
do  Airthe,  and  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  The  Bruces  of  Clackmannan, 
from  whom,  we  believe,  .all  the  Bruces  of  Stirlingshire,  Clackmannanshire,  Kin- 
ross, &c.,  ( including  the  Earl  of  Elgin, ) are  descended,  sprung  from  a younger 
son  of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  competitor  witli  B.aliol  for  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
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r.  n»  ^ 

Baying  of  the  last  Lady  of  l.erl  informed  the  poet,  that 

Burns  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  Uie  uc  Btatemeiu 

King  Robert  belonged  to  her  family : it  iviU  be  seen  Horn  o i 

that  the  old  lady  made  a slight  mistake.  dcsi<med  to  inherit  the  pio- 

While  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Bruce  Kiii- 

perty  of  Airth,  a Lke^  out  his  provision  for  life,  he  was 

naird,  was  appropriated  to  Vs!r.nttish  fmnUies  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 

devoted,  like  many  other  cadets  of  Scottish  J ^i^died 

With  a view  to  qualify  him  for  the  bar,  After- 

the  principles  ot  Roman  jurispiudence  un  studies  at  Edinburgh, 

wards  retm-ning  to  his  native  country,  he  iTiat 

and  began  to  conduct  his  fathers  business  hefoie  tJeCou^^t^^  disordered;  the 
com-t  was  then,  like  the  other  parts  o often  dispensed  upon  tlie  prin- 

judges  were  court  partizans;  f was  aleadv  tinctured  with 

cipfes  of  an  auction.  Young  Bruce,  vvhose  mind  uf^  ,We,. 

an  ardent  sentiment  of  religion,  shrunk  ^m  a ^u  ^ 

involved  such  moral  enormities  and,  without  legd  J .aefxe'^of  the 

becoming  a judge,  which  his  father,  according  • ^ ^|,;,oself  to  the 

time,  had  seem-ed  for  him  ^ as  inviting 

chui-ch,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  that  the  moral 

prospects  to  an  ambitious  min  as  le  < ’ compared  with  the  nominal 

status  of  a clerg-yman  in  those  days  nas  as  o ^ j power,  not 

rank  of  a judge,  combated  Bus  resolution  j>y  ^Uo  is  said 

excepting  the  threatened  withdiawt  towards  his  new  profession, 

to  have  felt  what  he  considered  a spn-it^  caU  off  the 

resigned  his' pretensions  to  the  estate  ^changed  his  resi- 

'X,ie  .f  s.  .Uer.  l.=  co.,,- 

undergoing  banishment  on  account  of  advantage  of  his  pre- 

pennitted  to  resmne  his  duties  in  1586,  Biu(»  j y , imbued  with 

lections  for  the  ensuing  winter,  7P®‘)J®7lic  w.-l^  brought  to  Edinbm-gh  by 
his  peculiar  spirit.  In  the  suramei  ® j,s  ^ fit  successor  to  the 

Melville,  and  recommended  to  the  Geiieial  Asse  ),  Knnv  This 

Siei  Mr  Lawson,  who,  in  his 

charge,  however,  Bruce  scrupled  to  nn^d^^ 

its  important  duties ; "k  appears  that  he  filled  the  pulpit  for  some 

byway  ot  trying  his  abilities.  which  certainly  conveys  a strange 

months,  though  not  an  ordainec  c lo)  ■ t .^^y^  ^^..,3  ^^^11  pei-suaded, 

mpression  of  the  rules  of  ^iho  i-isk  of  d\spensin<v  the  communion— which 
in  an  emergency,  to  uiuleiddm  ^ ,f  ecclesiastical  system. 

i iesp'ect  lo  his  former  exertions,  he  would  never  submit  to  any 
partly  fioiii  a \ . , y necessary  by  all  Christian  chui-chcs  in  giving 

“‘■'"r ‘“'1'  ,1,  , “..bo  , He  j,.Jgcd  U.0  ell  ot  tl,«  vooplo  o..d  lb«  oppro- 
~tta  n.  -^,.1  too  i.i>  »ud..ioi-.g  n..> 

'’tr^Siuy  dUl  U.C  ropubiUo,,  ot  IW  »d,.„00  ,n...o..g 

,U  u.o,.'l.s  ’tlor  tills  period,  »t  a,,  oalraordinory  ...oc.,..g  ol  the  <ao„o,al  .Uson. 
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, bly,  Avhich  was  called  to  consider  the  means  of  defence  against  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, he  was  chosen  Moderator.  A charge  was  preferred  to  this  court  against 
a preaclier  named  Gibson,  who  had  uttered  disrespectful  language  in  his  pulpit 
regarding  king  James.  The  accused  party  -was  charged  to  appear,  and,  failing 
to  do  so,  was  suspended  for  contumacy.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  church 
was  most  reluctant  to  proceed  to  such  an  extremity  with  one  of  its  members  on 
a court  charge  ; and  its  readiness  to  do  so  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  necessi- 
tated in  some  measure  by  the  avowed  constitution  of  the  church  itself,  which 
repeatedly  set  forth  that  it  did  not  claim  an  exemption  for  its  members  from 
' ordinary  law,  but  only  desired  that  an  impeached  individual  should  first  be  tried 
by  his  brethren.  Accordingly  we  lind  the  conscience  of  the  Moderator  imme- 
diately accusing  liim  in  a strange  way  for  having  yielded  a brother  to  lay  ven- 
geance ; for,  on  that  night,  he  thought  he  heard  a voice  saying  to  him,  in  tlio 
Latin  language,  ‘ Why  hast  thou  been  present  at  the  condemnation  of  my  ser- 
vant ?’  When  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ^vas  known  in  Scotland, 
Bruce  preached  two  thanksgiving  sermons,  ivhich  were  published  in  1591,  and 
I display  a strength  of  sentiment  and  language  fully  sufficient  to  vindicate  tlie  con- 
' temporary  i-eputation  of  the  author  to  posterity. 

JMaster  Robert  Bruce, ‘ as  he  w'as  styled  in  compliance  with  the  common 
I fashion  of  tlie  time,  figured  conspicuously  in  the  turbulent  proceedings  which,  for 
some  yeai-s  after  this  period,  characterised  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 
By  king  James  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with  a mixture  of  respect,  jea- 
I lousy,  and  fear,  the  result  of  his  powerful  abilities,  his  uncompromising  hostility 
\ to  undue  regal  power,  and  the  freedom  avitli  which  he  censured  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  com-t.  It  was  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  these  feelings  tliat, 

I when  James  sailed  for  Denmark  in  1539,  to  bring  home  his  queen,  he  raised 
JIaster  Robert  to  the  Pi’ivy  Council,  and  invested  liim  ^vith  a non-commissioned 
power  of  supervision  over  the  behaviom’  of  the  people  during  his  absence  ; telling 
him,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  liim  and  the  other  minis- 
ters of  Edinbm'gh,  than  in  the  whole  of  his  nobles.  The  king  kneiv  well  enough 
that  if  he  did  not  seem-e  the  exertions  of  the  clergy  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment during  his  absence,  they  would  certainly  act  against  it.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  usual  disorders  of  the  realm 
ceased  entirely  during  the  supremacy  of  this  system  of  theocracy ; and  the 
chief  honour  of  course  fell  upon  Bruce.  The  tm-bulent  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Avho 
was  the  nominal  head  of  the  government,  proposed,  during  James’s  absence,  to 
make  a public  repentance  for  a life  of  juvenile  profligacy.  The  strange  scene, 
rvhich  exhibited  the  first  man  in  the  kingdom  humbled  for  sin  before  an  ordinary 
Glu'istian  congregation,  took  place  on  the  9th  of  November  in  the  High  Church, 
On  this  occasion  Bruce  preached  a sermon  from  2 Tim.,  chap,  ii.,  verses  22—29, 
which  was  printed  among  others  in  1591,  and  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  in 
pointed  and  elegant  language.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well upon  his  knees  confessed  his  dissolute  and  licentious  life,  and  with  tears  in 
liis  eyes  uttered  the  following  ww-ds — ‘ 1 wald  to  God,  that  I might  mak  sic  a 
repentance  as  mine  heart  craveth ; and  I desire  you  all  to  pray  for  it.’  But  it 
was  the  repentance  of  Esau,  and  soon  effiiced  by  greater  enormities. 

On  the  return  of  king  James  witli  his  queen,  in  May,  1590,  Bruce  received 
the  cordial  tlianlis  of  his  Majesty  for  his  zeal  in  composing  diflerences  during  his 
absence,  and  his  care  in  tutox-ing  the  people  to  behave  decently  before  tlie  queen 
and  her  Danisli  attendants.  He  was  also  houom-ed  with  the  duty  of  placing  the 

I 1 The  aflix.  Master,  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  Scotland  as  part  of  the  stylo  of  tlio 
i edergy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventucnlh  century,  it  is  nut  observed  to  have  been  ap- 

j plied  to  any  other  class  of  men. 
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upon  the  ciuocn’s  head  at  her  ('.orouation  ; which  was  considered  a 
^ . ..  .f  .1..  nver  the  titular  bishops.  In  Uie 


sovereign  for  treason.  James,  however,  never  could  be  brought  to  put  die  kw-s  | 

fully  in  force  against  them,  from  a fear  lest  the  Catholic  party  in  general  img  it  | 

thereby  be  provoked  to  oppose  his  succession  to  Elizabeth.  The  backivardness  j 
of  James,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  clergy  in  this  cause,  naturally  brought  Uiem 
into  violent  collision,  and  as  Bruce,  next  to  Melville,  was  now  the  leader  of  Uie  { 
clergy,  he  became  exceedingly  odious  to  his  sovereign.  The  following  anecdote,  j 
related  by  an  Episcopalian  pamphleteer  of  a succeeding  age,  will  illustrate  their  ; 
relative  positions  better  than  any  thing  else.  “ It  is  to  this  day  reinembered,-  , 
says  Maxwell,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  the  Burden  of  Issachar,  printed  1646,  that  , 

when  Master  Robert  Bruce  came  from  his  visitation  in  the  east,  retuiming  to  j 

Edinburgh,  and  entering  by  the  Cauongate,  king  James,  looking  out  at  bis  wm-  ; 
dow  in  the  palace  of  Holyi-oodhouse,  with  indignation  ( which  extorted  from  him  . 
an  oath  ),  said,  ‘ Master  Robert  Bruce,  I am  sure,  intends  to  be  king,  and  dechn-e 
himself  heir  to  king  Robert  de  Bruce.’  At  another  time,  wishing  to  recaU  the 
three  banished  lords,  Angus,  Huntly,  and  Errol,  James  attempted  to  gam  the  , 
consent  of  Master  Robert,  who  possessed  more  power  in  Edinburgh,  through  his  , 
command  of  consciences,  than  the  sovereign  himself  Being  ushered  into  the  | 
kinn->s  bed-chamber,  James  opened  unto  him  his  views  upon  the  English  croim  j 
and'’  his  fears  lest  the  Papists  in  Scotland,  of  wliom  these  lords  were  the  chief,  . 

should  contrive  to  join  with  their  brethren  in  England,  and  raise  obstacles  to  his 
succession.  He  continued,  ‘ Do  you  not  think  it  fit.  Master  Robert,  that  I give 
them  a pardon,  restore  them  to  their  honour  and  lands,  and  by  doing  so  gam 
them,  that  thus  I may  save  the  efthsion  of  Christian  blood  ?’  To  this  demand,  so 
piously  made,  the  answer  was,  ‘Sir,  you  may  pardon  Angus  and 
recall  them ; but  it  is  not  fit,  nor  will  you  ever  obtain  my  consent  to  pardon  or 
recall  Huntly.’  To  this  the  most  gracious  king  sweetly  replied,  ‘ JIaster  Robert, 
it  were  better  for  me  to  pardon  and  recall  him  without  the  other  two,  tlian  the 
other  two  without  him;  first,  because  you  know  he  hath  a gi-eater  command, and 
is  more  powerful  than.the  other  two ; secondly,  you  know  I am  more  assured  of 
his  aftection  to  me,  for  he  hath  married  my  near  and  dear  kinswoman,  the  Duke 
of  Lennox  his  sister.’  His  rejoinder  was,  ‘ Sir,  I cannot  agree  to  it.’  The 
king  desiring  him  to  consider  it,  dismissed  him  ; but  wlien  sent  for  once  more, 
Mr  Robert  still  continued  inexorable  ; ‘ I agree  with  all  my  heart,’  said  he, 

‘ that  you  recall  Angus  and  Errol;  but  for  Huntly  it  cannot  be.’  The  king 
resumed,  and  repeated  his  reasons  before  mentioned,  and  added  some  more  ; but 
he  obstinately  opposed  and  contradicted  it,  * * King  James  dcsii-od  his 

reasons  ; ho  gave  none,  but  spoke  majestically.  Then  the  king  told  him  down- 
right, ‘ Master  Robert,  I have  told  you  my  purpose  ; you  sec  how  nearly  it  con- 
cernefh  mo  ; 1 have  given  you  my  reasons  for  my  resolutions ; you  give  me  your 
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opinion,  but  you  strengthen  it  not  with  reasons.  Therefore,  I will  hold  my 
resolution,  and  do  as  I first  spoke  to  you.’  To  which,  with  Christian  and  sub- 
ject-like  reverence,  Bruce  returned  this  reply,  ‘ Well,  Sir,  you  may  do  as  you 
list ; but  choose  you,  you  sliall  not  have  me  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly  both  for 
you.’  ” niough  this  tale  is  told  by  an  enemy,  it  bears  too  many  chai-acteristic 
marks  to  bo  altogether  false  ; and  certainly  it  presents  a most  expressive  picture 
of  the  comparative  importance  of  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  church  and  the  leader 
of  Uie  Scottish  state.  Maxwell  insinuates  interested  and  unworthy  motives  for 
Bruce’s  conduct  on  tins  occasion ; but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  man’s  life  dis. 
proves  tlieir  reality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a 
fear  for  the  efiect  which  Iluntly’s  great  territorial  influence  might  have  upon  the 
Scottish  church.  To  show  that  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  by  no  means  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  we  may  relate  another  anecdote.  On  the  Cth  of  June, 
1592,  the  king  came  to  the  Little  ICirk,  to  hear  Bruce’s  sermon.  In  his  dis- 
course, Bruce  moved  the  question,  “ What  could  the  great  disobedience  of  the 
land  mean  now,  while  the  king  was  present  ? seeing  some  reverence  was  borne 
to  his  shadoiv  while  absent.’’  To  this  he  himself  answered,  that  it  was  the  uni- 
versal contempt  of  his  subjects.  He  therefore  exhorted  the  king  “ to  call  to 
God,  before  he  either  ate  or  drank,  that  the  Lord  would  give  him  a resolution 
to  execute  justice  on  malefactors,  although  it  should  be  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life  : wlfich,  if  he  would  enterprise  courageously,  the  Lord  -would  raise  enough 
to  assist,  and  aU  his  impediments  would  vanish  away.  Otherwise,”  said  he,  in 
conclusion,  ‘‘  you  will  not  be  suftered  to  enjoy  your  crown  alone,  but  every  man 
^vill  have  one.’’  When  we  find  the  king  obliged  to  submit  to  such  rebukes  as 
this  before  his  subjects,  can  we  wonder  at  his  lindiug  it  a difficult  task  to  exact 
obedience  from  those  subjects,  either  to  himself  or  the  laws. 

The  extraordinary  power  of  the  Scottish  cluu'ch  came  at  length  to  a period. 
During  a violent  contention  between  the  church  and  court  in  1590,  the  parlizans 
of  the  former  were  betrayed  by  their  zeal  into  a kind  of  riot,  which  was  con- 
strued by  the  king  into  an  attaiJt  upon  his  person.  The  re-action  occasioned 
by  this  event,  and  the  increased  power  which  he  now  possessed  in  virtue  of  liis 
near  approach  to  the  English  throne,  enabled  huii  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
iinpmdence,  in  imposing  certain  restrictions  upon  the  chui-ch,  of  an  episcopal 
tendency.  Bruce,  who  preached  the  sermon  which  preceded  the  riot,  found 
it  necessary,  though  not  otherndse  concerned,  to  fly  to  England.  He  did  not 
procure  permission  to  return  for  some  months,  and  even  then  he  was  not  allo^ved 
to  resume  his  functions  as  a parish  minister.  For  some  time,  he  officiated  pri- 
vately in  the  houses  of  his  friends.  Nor  -»vas  it  till  after  a long  course  of  dis- 
agreeable contentions  •t\dth  the  court,  that  he  was  I’eceived  back  into  one  of  the 
parochial  pulpits  of  Edinburgh. 

This  ^vas  but  the  beginning  of  a series  of  troubles  which  descended  upon  the 
latter  half  of  Bruce’s  life.  In  August,  IGOO,  the  Idng  met  ivith  the  strange 
adventure  knonn  by  the  name  of  the  Gomde  Conspiracy.  When  he  afterwards 
i«quested  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  to  give  an  account  of  this  aftiiir  to  their 
congregations,  and  ofler  up  thanks  for  his  deliverance,  Bruce  happened  to  be 
one  of  a considerable  party  -who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  James 
had  been  conspired  .against  by  the  two  young  Kuthvens,  but  rather  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  whole  affair  w.as  a conspir.acy  of  his  own  to  rid  himself  of  two  men 
^v■hom  he  h.ad  reason  to  hate.  A strange  incoherent  notion  ns  to  the  attach- 
ment of  these  young  men  to  the  presbyterian  system,  and  the  passion  which  one 
of  them  h.ad  entertained  for  the  queen,  took  possession  of  this  party,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  either  proposition.  To  king  James, 
who  was  full  of  his  \vonderful  deliverance,  this  scepticism  was  exceedingly 
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aimoyins,  foi’  move  reasons  lliaii  one;  and  accordingly  it  \v:is  nol  suri,ri»uig  that 
ho  should  have  been  disposed  to  take  the  sharpest  measures  \wt  i a recusan  o 
so  much  popular  influence  as  Bruce.  “ Ye  have  heard  me,  . *”'■  ! 

minister  ye  have  heard  my  council,  ye  have  heard  the  Earl  o -■  ai,  ’ exc  im 
ll,e»ras«d,„«„.™l,;  y=,  all  ,..»ld  ,..t  do.  ^l.e  cl,an.»l  « Ih.n 
a sentoa™  dlcMlod  by  tl.a  council,  probibiUng  B.-uce  and  line,  of  lid  brcilnen 
to  preach  in  the  kingdom  under  pain  of  death. 

Bruce  was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted  or  driven  from  hu  purpose  when  the 
liberties  of  his  church  and  the  maintenance  of  a good  conscience  were  concerned. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  withstand,  at  all  hazards,  the  now  und.sgu^^J 
machinations  of  his  infatuated  monarch  to  crush  the  Presbyterian  cause.  In  loj  , 
■when  the  privy  council  was  prosecuting  David  Black,  minister  of  St.  An  reu  s, 
for  certain  expressions  he  had  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  Bruce  headed  a ueputa- 
tion  of  ministers  to  the  king,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  accommodation. 
He  declared  with  solemn  earnestness,  on  behalf  of  himself  aud  his  associates, 

“ that  if  the  matter  concerned  only  the  life  of  Mr  Black,  or  that  of  a dozen 
others,  they  would  have  thought  it  of  comparatively  trifling  importance ; but 
as  it  was  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  and  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  that  was  assailed,  they  could  not  submit,  but  must  oppose  ad  suc.i 
proceedings,  to  the  extreme  hazard  of  their  lives.”  This  declaration  moved 
the  king  at  the  time,  and  wrung  tears  from  his  eyes ; hut  the  relentings  of  his 
better  nature  were  soon  overcome  by  his  courtiers.  He  was  but  too  anxious 
to  get  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Bruce  out  of  the  way,  and  the  present 
occasion  afforded  him  a favourable  opportunity.  Bruce,  after  spendmg  some 
time  as  a prisoner  in  Airth,  his  paternal  seat,  embarked  at  Queensferry  on  the 
6th  of  November  IGOO,  for  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  which  he  reached  in  five  days. 
Next  year  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country,  although  not  to  reside 
in  Edinburgh.  He  had  two  interviews  with  James,  one  of  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  majesty  mounted  horse  on  his  journey  to  England.  But  the 
minions  of  the  court  and  friends  of  the  episcopal  religion  contrived  to  prevent 
his  oilers  of  submission  from  having  their  due  weight.  He  was  formally  deposed 
in  1005,  and  sent  to  Inverness,  which  was  then  a frequent  place  of  banishmeni 
for  obnoxious  clergymen.  There  he  remained  for  eight  yeai-s,  only  exercising 
his  gifts  in  a private  way,  but  still  with  the  best  effect  upon  the  rude  people  ulio 
hoard  him.  In  1613,  his  son  procured  pennission  for  his  return  to  Kiiinaii-d, 
upon  the  condition  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  that  place.  There,  however, 
he  soon  found  himself  very  painfully  situated,  on  account  of  the  comparatively 
dissolute  manners  of  the  neighbouring  clergy',  who  are  said  to  have  persecuted 
him  in  return  for  the  freedom  he  used  in  censuring  their  behaviour.  He  obUin- 
ed  leave  from  the  Privy  Council  to  retire  to  a more  sequestered  house  at  Monk- 
land,  near  Bothwell,  where,  however,  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Bishop 
of  Glas"-ow,  on  account  of  the  crowds  which  flocked  to  hear  him.  Ho  was 
obliged'to  return  to  Kinnaird.  In  1021,  the  Scottish  parliament  was  about  to 
pass“the  famed  articles  of  Perth,  in  order  to  bring  back  something  like  fonu  to 
the  national  system  of  worship.  Bruce  could  not  restrain  his  curiosity  to  witness 
this  awful  infliction  upon  the  church ; he  look  advantage  of  some  pi-cssing  piece 
of  private  business  to  come  to  lidiiiburgh.  The  bishops  watched  th.c  metions  of 
their  powerful  enemy  with  vigilance,  and  ho  was  soon  observed.  They  entered 
a petition  and  complaint  before  the  Council,  and  he  was  coinmiUed  to  Edinburgh 
castle  for  several  months,  after  which  he  was  again  banished  to  Im-cmcss. 
Some  of  the  lorils  of  the  council,  who  were  his  friends,  wrote  to  court,  in  order 
to  have  the  place  of  conlinciuent  (ixed  at  his  family  seat;  but  James  had  heard 
of  the  effect  of  his  preachings  at  that  place,  and  returned  for  answer,  ‘ It  is  not 
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for  the  love  of  him  that  ye  have  -written,  but  to  entertain  a schism  in  tiio  kirk  ; 
^ , we  will  have  no  more  popish  pilgrimages  to  Kinnaird  (in  allusion  to  the  frequent 
I intei-course  between  Bruce  and  the  pious  people  of  the  surrounding  country);  he 
I shall  go  to  Inverness.’  The  King  never  forg.ave  his  scepticism  of  the  Gowrio 
conspiracy,  although  this  was  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  persecution 
which  tracked  him  in  his  latter  years.  He  remained  at  Inverness  till  the  death 
I of  James  in  1625,  when  he  obtained  permission  once  more  to  reside  at  his  own 

I house.  He  was  even  allowed,  for  some  time  after  this,  to  preach  in  several  of  the 

I I parish  churches  around  Edinburgh,  whither  large  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him. 

I At  length,  in  1629,  Charles  wrote  to  the  Council,  requesting  that  he  might  again 

I . be  confined  to  Kinnaird,  or  the  space  of  two  miles  around  it.  The  church  of 

Larbcrt  having  been  neglected  by  the  bishops,  and  left  in  ruins  without  either 
I minister  or  stipend,  he  had  repaired  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  now  finding  it 

: within  the  limits  of  his  confinement,  he  preached  there  every  Sunday  to  a nume- 

rous and  eager  audience.  At  one  of  his  sermons,  either  in  that  church  or  in  the 
j neighbourhood,  he  gained  a proselyte  who  vindicated  his  cause,  and  that  of  Pres- 
, byterians  in  general,  a few  years  after.  Tliis  was  the  celebrated  Alexander 
I Henderson,  minister  at  Lcuchars,  in  Fife,  whom  he  was  the  means  of  converting, 
by  preaching  from  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  St  John’s  Gospel. 

I Bruce  had  now  lived  to  see  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church  altered  for  an  im- 
I perfect  Episcopacy,  and  as  he  prepared  for  the  fate  which  threescore  and  ten  year's 

I had  long  marked  out  for  him,  he  must  have  felt  convinced  that  what  remained  of 

j his  favourite  system  could  not  long  survive  him.  The  revival  of  the  Presbyterian 

polity,  in  all  its  pristine  glory,  was  reserved  in  its  proper  time  for  his  pupil  Hen- 
■ derson.  Exhausted  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  was  for  some  time  almost  con- 
fined to  his  chamber;  yet,  as  he  laboured  under  no  active  disease,  his  end  advanced 
slowly.  On  the  13lh  of  August,  1631,  having  breakfasted  with  his  family,  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  felt  death  approaching,  and  warned  his  children  that  his  Master 
called  him.  With  these  words,  he  desired  a Bible  to  be  brought,  and  finding  that 
his  sight  was  gone,  ho  requested  his  daughter  to  p>laco  his  hand  on  the  two  last 
verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  These  were  highly  expressive  of  his  life, 
his  resolution,  and  his  hopes.  When  his  hand  was  fixed  on  the  words,  ho  re- 
mained for  a few  moments  satisfied  and  silent.  He  had  only  strength  to  add, 

I ‘Now  God  be  with  you,  my  children  ; I liavc  breakfasted  with  you,  and  shall  sup 

i to-night  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’  Ho  then  closed  his  ev’es,  and  peacefully 

' expired. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  long  and  various  life  of  Robert  Bruce.  His  bold  and 
i comprehensive  mind,  his  stern  independence,  and  stainless  integrity,  are  qualities, 

! which,  under  every  disadvantage,  procure  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  indicate 
superior  character.  Less  violent  than  Melville,  more  enlightened  than  Knox,  ho 
viewed  with  a brighter  and  milder  eye  the  united  interests  of  the  church  and 
nation.  Had  ho  chosen  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  temporising  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  might  have  stood  high  in  royal  favour,  and  become,  in  point  of  political 
in  uence,  the  first  man  of  the  age.  But  the  true  greatness  of  his  character  as  a 
Christian  minister  and  a patriot,  which  shone  brightest  in  adversity,  would  never 
have  appeared ; nor  would  the  services  have  been  rendered  to  his  church  and 
countiy  which  contributed  to  secure  to  them  those  blessings  of  rational  freedom 
and  libel  ty  of  conscience  which  have  descended  to  our  own  times,  and  which  it 
should  bo  our  study  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  future  generations.  James  VI. 
found  in  men  like  Bruce,  and  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  ornament, 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  civil  and  spiritual  despotism  which  he  had  destined 
for  his  Scottish  subjects;  hence  his  fear  of  both  was  equal  to  his  dislike.  Im- 
partial history  indorses  not  the  later  but  the  earlier  judgment  of  the  King, 
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niid  improvement  of  lier  intellect,  by  introducing  her  into  a circle  of  society 
more  enlightened  than  any  in  which  she  had  hitherto  moved.  The  native 
powei-s  of  her  mind  were  slowly  developed;  she  ripened  from  the  simple  house- 
wife into  the  cleai--minded  and  intelligent  savante.  Yet  for  many  years  she 
was  only  known  as  a well-informed,  but  perfectly  unpretending  female.  So  far 
from  displaying  any  disposition  to  active  literature,  she  felt  the  composition  of  a 
letter  to  be  burdensome.  A trivial  circumstance  is  said  to  have  operated,  with 
several  other  causes,  in  inducing  her  to  attempt  a regular  work.  She  had’  often 
m-ged  her  husband  to  undertake  some  literary  work,  and  once  she  appealed  to 
an  intimate  friend,  who  was  present,  whether  he  would  not  publish  it.  This 
thu-d  pai-ty  expressed  a ready  consent,  but  said  he  would  at  least  as  willingly 
publish  a book  of  her  own  wTiting.  This  seemed  at  the  time  to  strike  her  with 
a sense  of  her  powers  hitherto  not  entertained,  and  she  asked  more  than  once 
wliether  he  was  in  earnest.  She  then  appears  to  have  commenced  her  novel 
entitled  “ Self  Control,”  of  which  she  had  finished  a considerable  part  of  the 
first  volume  before  making  even  her  husband  privy  to  her  design.  In  1811 
the  work  was  published  at  Edinburgh,  in  two  volumes,  and  the  impression  which 
It  made  upon  the  public  was  inmiediate  and  decisive.  It  was  acknowledged  that 
there  were  faults  of  a radical  and  most  unfortunate  kind— such  as  the  perpetual 
danger  to  winch  the  honour  of  the  heroine  was  exposed,  (an  intolerable  subject 
ot  fictitious  WTiting,)  but  every  one  appreciated  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the 
style,  and  the  acuteness  of  observation,  and  loftiness  of  sentiment,  which  per- 
vaded the  whole.  The  modesty  of  Mrs  Brunton,  wliich  was  almost  fantastic 
induced  her  to  give  this  composition  to  the  world  without  her  name.  Four 
published  a second  novel  in  tln-ee  volumes,,  entitled 
Discipline,”  wliich  was  only  adnured  in  a degree  inferior  to  the  fu-st.  She 
alterivards  commenced  a third  tale  under  the  title  “ Eimneline,”  which  she  did 
not  live  to  finish. 

Mi-s  Brunton  had  been  married  twenty  years  without  being  blessed  with  any 
offspring.  In  the  summer  of  1 8 1 8,  when  a prospect  of  that  blessing  occun-ed,  she 
became  impressed  with  a belief  that  she  should  not  survive.  With  a tranquiUity 
therefore,  which  could  only  be  the  result  of  great  strength  of  mind,  joined  to 
the  purest  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue,  she  made  evei-y  prepai-ation  for 
dcatli,  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  about  to  leave  her  home  upon  a journey.  The 
clothes  in  which  she  was  to  bo  laid  in  the  gi-ave,  were  selected  by  herself;  she 
heraelf  had  chosen  and  labelled  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  her  more 
intimate  friends ; and  she  even  prepared  with  her  own  hand  a list  of  the  indi- 
vidunls  to  wlioin  she  wished  intimations  of  her  death  to  be  sent.  Yet  these 
anticipations,  though  so  deeply  fixed,  neither  shook  her  fortitude,  nor  diminished 
lier  cheerfulness.  'ITiey  neither  altered  her  wish  to  live,  nor  the  ardour  with 
which  she  prepared  to  meet  the  duties  of  returning  health,  if  returning  health 
were  to  be  her  portion. 

To  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  husband  and  friends,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
n the  unlortunate  lady’s  anticipations  proved  true. 

n le  1 1 ot  eceinber,  she  gave  birth  to  a still-born  son  and  for  some  days 
recoveret  wit  i a rapidity  beyond  the  hopes  of  her  medical  attendants.  A fever, 
lowevei,  too  p ace,  and,  advancing  witli  fatal  violence,  terminated  her  valuable 
life  on  the  19th,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  age. 

The  whole  mind  and  character  ot  Mrs  Brunton  was  “ one  pure  and  pei'fect 
chrysolite  ” of  excellence.  W^e  are  so  agi'eeably  anticipated  in  an  estimate  of 
her  wortli  by  an  obituary  tribute  paid  to  her  memory  by  Mrs  Joanna  Baillie, 
that  we  shall  make  no  scruple  for  laying  it  before  the  reader : 
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No  more  slmll  bed-rid  pauper  watch 
Tlio  gentle  ribing  of  llie  latch, 

And  as  she  enters  shift  his  place, 

To  hear  her  voice  and  sec  her  face. 

The  helpless  vagrant,  oft  relieved. 

From  her  hath  his  last  dole  received. 

The  circle,  social  and  cnlightcne<l, 

AVhosc  evening  hours  her  converse  bnghtened, 

Have  scon  her  quit  the  friendly  door. 

Whoso  threshold  she  shall  cross  no  more. 

And  he,  by  holy  ties  endear’d. 

Whoso  life  her  love  so  sweetly  cheer’d, 

Of  her  cold  clay,  the  mind’s  void  cell. 

Hath  ta’cn  a speechless  hist  farewell. 

Yea,  those  who  never  saw  her  face. 

Now  did  on  blue  horizon  trace 
One  mountain  of  her  native  land, 

Nor  turn  that  leaf  with  eager  hand. 

On  which  appears  the  unfinish’d  page. 

Of  her  whose  works  did  oft  engage 
Untired  attention,  interest  deep. 

While  searching,  healthful  thoughts  would  creep 
To  the  heart’s  core,  like  balmy  air. 

To  leave  a kindly  feeling  there, — 

Anti  gaze,  till  stain  of  fallen  teal's. 

Upon  the  snowy  bliuik  appears. 

Now  all  who  did  her  friendship  claim, 

IVilh  alter’d  voice  pronounce  her  name. 

And  quickly  tiim,  with  wistful  ear. 

Her  praise  from  stranger’s  lips  to  hear. 

And  hoard  as  saintly  relics  gain’d. 

Aught  that  to  her  Imlh  e’er  pei-tain’d. 

The  last  beautiful  allusion  is  to  the  unfinished  tale  of  Emmeline,  which  ■nas 
published  by  her  husband,  Dr  Brunton  (now  professor  ot  Oriental  Laiig^ag^  m 
[he  university  of  Edinburgh),  along  with  a brief,  but  most  elegant  and  toudung 

™^B*RYCE  (the  llev.)  Alexander,  an  eminent  geometrician,  w.is  born  in  the 
year  ITls’  at  Boarland  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  and  received  the  first 
Judiments  of  learning  at  the  school  of  Downe,  rerthslure.  He  studied  after- 
wards at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  and 
practical  aBtronomy,  early  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  for  him  the 
uatronao-e  of  professor  Maclaurin.  At  tlie  particular  request  ol  that  celebrated 
!nan  he“  went  to  Caithness,  in  May  1740,  as  tutor  to  a gentleman’s  son,  but 
chieilv  to  construct  a map  of  the  northern  coast ; the  number  of  shipwrecks 
rendering  tliis,  at  the  time,  an  object  of  considerable  national  importance. 
Diirino-  a“  residence  of  tlirce  years,  and  in  defiance  of  many  threats  froni  the 
peasantry,  (which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  always  armed,)  who  did  not 
relish  so  accurate  an  examiiialion  of  their  coast,  from  niotives  of  disloyally,  or 
because  tliey  were  afraid,  it  would  deprive  them  of  two  princip.-il  sources  of  in- 
rmne—smuffoling  and  plunder  from  the  shipwrecks,  he  aciamiplished  at  /us 
own  exnens^e^  Iho  geometrical  survey,  and  furnished  “ A Alnp  of  the  north  coast 
of  Britain,  from  Raw  Stoir  of  Assyiit,  to  Wick  in  Caitlmess,  ’"•ith  the  harbours 
and  rocks,  and  an  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Pcntl.and  Firth.’  This  map  w.as 
afterwards  published  by  the  philosophical,  now  the  Roy.al,  Society  of  Ldinbuigh 
in  1744.  M>‘  Arrowsmith,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  has  lately  pronounced  it  to  be 
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very  accurate,  after  a minute  examination,  while  preparing  materials  for  his  large 
map  of  Scotland. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  in  1743,  Mr  Bryce  gave  verv  efficient  aid,  with 
his  friend  the  reverend  Mr  Wallace  of  Haddo’s  Hole  church,  in  verifying  the 
necessary  calculations  submitted  to  them  by  doctor  Webster,  previous  to  the  in- 
stitution, by  aet  of  parliament,  of  the  fund  for  a provision  for  the  widows  of  the 
Scottish  clergy ; the  regular  increase  of  which  since,  and  its  present  flourishing 
state,  form  the  best  encomium  of  those  who  laboured  for  its  establishment. 

In  June,  1744,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  reverend  Presbytery  of 
Dunblane ; and  having  received  a presentation  by  James,  earl  of  Morton,  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Kirknewton,  within  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
ordained  to  serve  that  cure,  in  August,  1745.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  inland 
geography  of  Scotland,  and  line  of  the  roads,  he  was  enabled,  this  year,  to  furnish 
the  quarter-master  general  of  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  impor- 
tant information  regarding  the  march  of  the  forces,  in  subduing  the  rebellion. 
In  the  winter  of  1745,  and  spring  of  1746,  he  taught  the  mathematical  classes  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  desire,  and  during  the  last  illness  of  Professor 
Maclaurin,  who  died  in  J une  following.  Mr  Bryce  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  his  friend  in  verse,  of  which  the  fellowing  is  a specimen : 

Yon  angel  guards  that  wait  his  soul. 

Amaz’d  at  aught  from  earth  so  bright, 

Find  nothing  new  from  pole  to  pole; 

To  show  him  in  a clearer  light. 

Joyful  he  bears  glad  news  on  high. 

And  tells  them  through  celestial  space ; 

See  Newton  hastens  down  the  sky. 

To  meet  him  with  a warm  embrace  I 

The  list’ning  choirs  around  them  throng. 

Their  love  and  wonder  fond  to  show ; 

On  golden  harps  they  tune  the  song,— 

Of  Nature’s  laws  in  worlds  below. 

O Forbes,  Foulks,  loved  Morton,  mourn  ; 

Edina,  London,  Paris,  sigh  ; 

"With  tears  bedew  his  costly  urn. 

And  pray— Earth  light  upon  him  lie. 

In  tbe  year  1750,  having  occasion  to  visit  Stirling,  and  knowing  tliat,  by  an 
act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  this  borough  Lad  the  keeping  of  the  Pint  Ju-, 
the  standard,  by  speeial  statute,  for  weight  and  for  liquid  and  dry  measure  in 
Scotland,  he  requested  a sight  of  it  from  the  magistrates.  Having  been  re- 
terred  to  the  council  house,  a pewter  pint  jug,  which  had  been  kept  suspended 
trom  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  was  taken  down  and  given  to  him;  after 
minutely  examining  it,  he  was  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  the  standard.  The 
discovery  was  in  vain  communicated  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  ill  able  to  ap- 
preciate their  loss.  It  excited  very  difi'erent  feelings  in  the  mind  of  an  anti- 
quary and  a mathematieian ; and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  recover  this  valuable 
antique,  he  immediately  instituted  a search;  which,  though  conducted  with 
much  patient  industry  during  part  of  this  and  the  following  year,  proved  un- 

Mio  ® death,  be  Saw  him  institute  n calculation  for  ascertaining 

the  proportion  that  existed  between  tlie  axis  of  the  earth  and  the  diameter  of  its  equator 
It  proceeded  on  data  sent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  con- 
sisting of  observations  made  in  Peru  by  the  French  mathematicians,  and  commuuica  ed  at 
London  by  Don  Antonio  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cape  Breton.  The  proportion  ascer- 
tmned  was  very  nearly  tlmt  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  predicted ; being  as  221  :222,and 
afforded  particular  gratification.  These  are  the  news  he  is  supposed  to  bear. 

I.  3 I) 
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iivtiiling.  In  the  spring  of  1752,  it  occiirie.l  to  him,  that  this  standard  might  | 
liave  been  borrowed  by  some  of  the  braziers  or  coppersmiths,  or  t le  purpose  o | 
making  legal  measures  for  the  citizens;  and  having  learne  .*■  ? \ 

this  description,  called  Urquhart,  had  joined  the  rebel  forces  in  174o  that  his  , 
fiirnitore  and  shop  utensils  had  been  brought  to  public  sale  on  his  not  returning  , , 

and  tiiat  various  articles  which  had  not  been  sold,  were  thrown  into  a garret  as  ; 
useless,  he  obtained  permission  to  inspect  them  ; and^  to  his  great  satislaclion,  | 
discovered,  under  a mass  of  lumber,  tbe  precious  object  of  his  ong  researc  i.  j 
Thus  was  recovered  the  only  legal  standard  of  weight  and  measure  in  Scotland ; 
after  it  had  been  offered,  in  ignorance,  for  public  sale,  and  thrown  Mide  unsold 
as  trash,  and  long  after  it  had  been  considered  by  its  conxtiMional  gmrdtant 
as  irretrievably  lost. 

The  standard  Stirling  pint  jug  is  made  of  brass,  in  the  form  of 
low  truncated  cone,  and  weighs  14  pounds,  10  ounces,  1 drop,  and^  18 
grains,  Scotch  troy.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  mouth  is  4.17  inches,  fhe 
mean  diameter  of  the  bottom  5.25  inches,  and  llie  mean  depth  G inches  Eng- 
lish. On  the  front,  near  the  mouth,  in  alto  relievo,  is  a shield  and  lion  ram- 
pant, the  arms  of  Scotland  ; and  near  the  bottom  another  shield,^  and  an 
ape,  passant  gardaiit,  with  the  letter  S below,  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
as  the  arms  of  Stirling.  The  arms  at  present  are  a wolf.  The  ape  must  have 
been  put  on  therefore  inadvertently  by  the  maker,  or  the  town  must  have 
changed  its  arms  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  time  when  the  standard  was  or- 
dered to  be  made.  The  handle  is  fixed  with  two  brass  nails ; the  whole  is  of 
rude  workmanship,  and  indicates  great  antiquity. 

By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  Edinburgh  had  the  keeping  of  the  stan- 
dard ell ; Perth  the  reel ; Lanark  the  pound : Linlithgow  the  firlot,  and  Stir- 
ling the  pint  jug  ; an  arrangement  made  by  the  legislature,  in  tbe  view  of 
improving  tbe  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  by  checking  the  frauds  which 
the  traffickers  of  a rude  age  may  be  supposed  to  have  often  attempted,  and  be- 
cause the  commodities,  to  which  these  different  standards  referred,  were 
known  to  have  been  supplied  in  greater  abundance  by  the  districts  and  towns 
to  whose  care  they  were  respectively  committed.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  Lanark  was  then  tbe  principal  market  for  wool ; Perth  for  yarn  ; Edin- 
burgh for  cloth  ; Linlithgow  for  grain  ; and  Stirling  for  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors.  The  Stirling  jug  is  mentioned  in  acts  of  Parliament  £is  being  in  the 
town  before  tbe  reign  of  James  II.  in  1437:  and  the  last  mention  made  of  it  is  in 
the  reign  of  James  VL,  in  an  “ Act  of  Parliament,  19  February,  1618,  anent  set- 
tling tbe  measures  and  weights  of  Scotland.”  No  accurate  experiments  appear 
to  have  been  afterwards  made  with  it  for  fixing  the  legal  quantity  of  these  mea- 
sures and  weights,  till  the  following  by  Mr  Bryce  in  1762-3;  a period  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thii-ty-five  years ! 

Having  been  permitted,  after  recovering  tbo  Standard  jug,  to  carry  it  with 
him  to  Edinburgh,  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  precisely,  by  means  of  it, 
tbo  number  of  cubic  inches,  and  parts  of  a cubic  inch,  in  the  true  Scotch 
pint. 

For  this  pijrpose  tbe  mouth  of  the  jug  was  made  exactly  horizontal,  by  ap- 
plying to  it  a spirit  level : a minute  silver  wire  of  the  tbickness  of  a hair,  with 
a plummet  attached  to  each  end,  was  laid  across  the  mouth,  and  water 
poured  gently  in,  till,  with  a magnifying  glass,  it  was  seen  just  to  touch  tho 
wire:  tho  water  was  then  carefully  weighed  in  a balance,  the  beam  of  which 
would  turn  with  a single  grain,  when  96  ounces  were  in  each  scale.  After 
seventeen  trials  with  clear  spring  and  river  watei',  several  of  which  were  made 
in  piVBCncc  of  tlic  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  tho  content  of  the  jug  was  found 
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to  ueigli,  at  a medium  of  the  trials,  5 i ounces,  8 drops,  20  grains,  or  26,180 
grains,  JCnglish  troy. 

His  next  object  nas  to, determine  accurately,  how  many  of  these  grains  were 
contained  in  a cubic  inch  of  water.  With  this  view,  a cylindrical  brass  vessel 
was  made  with  great  accuracy,  by  a scale  of  Bird,  the  celebrated  mathematical 
instrument-maker  of  London,  to  contain  100  cubic  inches.  This  vessel  was 
filled  several  times  with  the  same  water  as  in  the  trials  with  the  jug,  and  its 
content  was  found  to  weigh  25,318  grains,  English  troy.  This  number, 
divided  by  100,  gives  253Y^grains,  as  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  water: 
therefore,  26180) 

ggg  ,s  j-  — 103-;^  > llie  exact  number  of  cubic  inches,  and  parts  of 

a cubic  inch,  in  the  standard  Scotch  pint : 51^^  cubic  inches  in  the  chopin  : 
cubic  inches  in' the  mutchkin;  and  so  on,  proportionally,  in  the  other 
smaller  Scotch  measures. 

Mr  Bryce  next  applied  the  Standard  jug  to  fix  the  legal  size  of  the  different 
measures  for  grain  ; which  he  compared  with  some  of  the  Engiisli  dry  measures. 
By  act  of  parliament,  19  February,  1618,  formerly  mentioned,  it  is  ordained, 
that  the  wheat  and  pease  firlot  e\\a\\  contain  21 J pints;  and  the  bear  and  oat 
Jirlot  31  pints  of  the  just  Stirling  jug.  Therefore,  since  there  are  103,-^ 
cubic  inches  in  the  standard  Scotch  pint,  there  will  be  2197”^-  cubic  inches 
in  the  wheat  and  pease  firlot;  549^„  in  the  peck;  and  137,5j^J  ^'1*' 

pie — in  the  bean  and  oat  firlot,  3205™^  cubic  inches;  801j?L  in  the  peck; 
and  200’^  in  the  lippie.  The  excess  of  a boll  of  bear  above  a boll  of  wheat 
was  found  to  be  precisely  5 pecks  bear  measure,  and  1 mutchkin,  without  the 
difference  of  a single  gill:  or,  a boll  of  bear  is  more  than  a boll  of  wheat,  by 
7 pecks  1^  lippie,  wheat  measure,  wanting  1 gill. 

The  English  corn  bushel  contains  2178  cubic  inches,  which  is  less  than  the 
Scotch  wheat  firlot,  by  19.335  inches,  or  three  gills;  so  that  7 firlols  of  wheat 
will  make  7 English  bushels  and  1 lippie.  The  English  corn  bushel  is  less  than 
the  barley  firlot,  by  1 peck,  3^  lippies  nearly. 

The  legal  English  bushel,  by  which  gaugers  are  ordered  to  make  their  re- 
turns  of  malt,  contains  2150.42  cubic  inches,  which  is  less  than  the  wheat  firlot, 
46.915  cubic  inches,  or  1 chopin,  wanting  ^ gill;  and  less  than  the  bear  firlot 
by  1055.104  cubic  inches,  or  2 bear  pecks,  wanting  7 gills. 

A Scotch  barley  boll  contains  5 bushels,  3 pecks,  2 lippies,  and  a little  more, 
according  to  the  Winchester  gallon. 

A Scotch  barley  boll,  according  to  the  legal  measure,  contains  6 bushels, 
wanting  a little  more  than  ^ lippie. 

A Scotch  chalder,  (16  bolls  of  barley,)  is  equal  to  1 1 quarters,  6 bushels, 
and  3 lippies,  Winchester  measure. 

A Scotch  chalder  of  wheat  is  equal  to  8 quarters,  2 pecks,  and  1 lippie, 
Winchester  measure. 

A wheat  firlot  made  according  to  the  dimensions  mentioned  in  the  Scotch 
act  of  parliament,  1618,  viz.,  19-g-  inches  diameter,  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
7-j-  inches  in  height,  Scotch  measure,  would  be  less  than  the  true  wheat  firlot, 
(or  214  pints  of  the  Standard  jug)  by  a Scotch  chopin  : a chalder  of  wheat 
measured  with  this  firlot  would  fall  short  of  the  true  quantity,  1 lirlot,  2 pecks, 
or  nearly  2^  per  cent. 

A barley  firlot  made  according  to  the  dimensions  in  the  said  act,  viz.,  having 
the  same  diameter  at  top  and  bottom  as  the  wheat  firlot,  and  IO5  inches  in 
height,  Scotch  measure,  would  be  less  than  the  true  firlot,  (or  31  pints  of  the 
Standard  pig)  by  5 mutchkins  : and  a chalder  of  bear,  measured  with  such  a 

1 

; 
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firlot,  ^vould  fall  short  of  the  just  quantity,  2 fuloU,  2 pecks,  and  nearly  2 

^'*^These'^vety^Liiavkable  mistakes  must  have  proceeded  from  the  ignorant  or 
inaccuracy  of  the  persons  authorized  by  parliament  to  make  the  -alculaUons 
and  to  determine  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  firlot  measure.  or 
firlot  n-ere  made  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz.  20  inches  ^ 

measure,  at  top  and  bottom,  and  7 inches  in  depth  it  would  contain  21  5 pints 
(ihe  true  wheat  and  pease  firlot)  and  only  i of  a g‘11  more  . , 

A firlot  of  the  same  diameter  as  above,  at  top  and  bottom  i 

in  depth,  would  contain  31  pints  (the  true  bear  and  oat  d*-  J * 

morel  but  if,  instead  of  10|,  it  be  made  lOi-  inches  in  depth,  it  will  be 
than  3 1 pints,  (the  true  Standard  measure)  only  i of  a single  gi  . 

By  the  greater  of  these  firlots  were  to  be  measured  bear,  oats,  and  malt ; by 

the  less  wheat,  rye,  beans,  pease,  and  salt.  , . j 

According  to  the  act  of  parliament  in  1 6 1 8,  to  which  reference-has  been  made 
the  Scotch  pint  contains  of  the  clear  running  water  of  Leith  three  pounds  and 
seven  ounces,  French  troy  weight,  and  this  is  ordained  to  be  the  weight 
of  Scotland;  therefore,  in  the  Scotch  pound  there  are  76 IG  troy  grams  ; and 
in  the  Scotch  ounce  476  troy  grains;  and  so  on  proportionally,  with  legard 

to  the  other  Scotch  weights.  , , ^ ...  . 

In  this  way,  by  the  recovery  of  the  standard  Stirhng  pint  jug,  canons  of  easy 

application  resulted,  for  determining  the  just  quantity  of  the  measures,  Uqmd 
and  dry,  and  also  of  the  weights  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  of  great  public 
utility,  by  settling  disputes  and  preventing  litigation  in  that  part  of  the  empire. 

After  having  obtained  the  above  results  by  means  of  the  Standard  jug.  Air 
Bryce  superintended,  at  the  desire  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  weights  and  measures,  kept  by  the  dean  of  Guild  ; and  fof 
Ids  good  services  to  the  city,"  was  made  a burgess  and  Guild  brother  lu 

S^veraWetached  memoirs  by  Air  Bryce  were  published  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  London;  particularly  “ An  account  of  a Comet  observed  by  him  in  1766  ; 

“ A new  method  of  measuring  the  Velocity  of  the  Wind  ;”  “ An  Experiment 
to  ascertain  to  what  quantity  of  Water  a fall  of  Snow  on  the  Earth’s  surface  is 
equal.”  His  observations  on  the  transits  of  Venus,  6tli  June,  1761,  and  3rd 
June,  1769,  were  considered  by  astronomers  as  important,  in  solving  the  grand 
problem.  In  May,  1767,  he  was  consulted  by  the  trustees  for  procuring  surveys 
of  the  lines  proposed  for  the  canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  received 
their  thanks  for  his  remarks,  afterwards  communicated  to  them  in  writing, 
on  Air  Smeaton’s  first  printed  report.  About  this  time,  he  was  introduced  to 
Stuart  Alackenzie,  lord  privy  seal  of  Scotland,  who,  as  a lover  of  the  .arts  and 
sciences,  highly  respecting  his  genius  and  acquirements,  obtained  for  him  soon 
after,  the  office  of  one  of  his  majesty’s  chaplains  in  ordinary  ; and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  patronage. 

He  planned  for  that  gentleman  the  elegant  observatory  at  Belmont  castle, 
where  also  are  still  to  be  seen,  an  instrument  contrived  by  him  for  .ascertaining 
the  magnifying  powers  of  telescopes,  and  a horizontal  m.arble  di.al,  made  with 
great  precision,  to  iiidic,ate  the  hour,  the  minute,  and  every  ten  seconds.  In 
1770,  his  lordship  having  communicated  an  account  of  a phenomenon  observed 
by  lord  Cluarles  Cavendish,  doctor  H.abberden,  and  himself;  viz.,  “that  a less 
qu.anlity  of  rain  (by  a diflerence  which  was  consider.able)  fell  into  the  rain  g.auges 
placed  on  the  top  of  Westminster  .abbey  and  an  adjoining  house,  than  into 
those  placed  below,”  and  for  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  acTOunt,  Air  Bryce 
sent  to  his  lordship,  on  the  14th  Uecember,  an  ingenious  solution  of  the  fact 
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In  1772  he  wrote  “Remarks  on  the  Barometer  for  measm-imr  Altiti.Hes 
sliowing  the  uncertainty  and  limited  use  of  the  instrument  Altitudes, 

used  tor  that  purpose,  and  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  rendered^morrnr-f”  t 
and  gi-eater  precision  attained.  These  remarks  were  sent  to  Im-rl  • ^ 

jnu„,  ,,73  n ,„.p  of  T„,,. 

of  l"  - low  down  »g,oo.bly  ,0  ,ho  ob..™,l„„, 

ev.  Ml  Bi)ce  at  Kirknewton  manse.”  In  April,  1774  in  conseoiience 

Trates  rsthdf difficulties,  he  was  consulted  by  the  magis- 
St  es  h?  ^ of  ^“Pplying  the  town  with  water  : thesedif- 

lle  Ut  V ‘'‘>1  different  levels;  making  the 

Situation  foi  its  being  placed.  For  this  service  he  had  the  freedom  of 
the  town  conferred  on  hiin  In  ]77n  ho  ii 

for  an  enitome  of  ihTl  , ’ , ''equisite  calculations 

P^rl  ^ T , ®oale,  afterwards  erected  by  the 

of  Jld^“‘'  T"  f"  of  disputes  about  the  extent 

fields  exchanged  by  neighbouring  proprietors,  or  the  line  of  their  marches 

inV'andTe’"ci\1“''"  k"owledge  in  land  survey: 

ng,  and  the  confidence  reposed  ,n  him,  had  it  often  in  his  power  to  render 

them  essential  service.  Blr  Bryce  used  to  send  various  meteorological  observe 
tions  and  other  detached  notices  to  Kuddiman’s  Weekly  Magazinf 

178rL  *"  on  'tfie'lst  January 

’ ’’®  /‘®o'’<»'ged  with  great  fidelity,  all  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office^- 
and  excelled  particularly  in  that  species  of  didactic  discourse  known  in  Scot! 
land  under  the  name  of  lecture.  His  lectures,  however,  were  iievIJ  ffilly 
written,  but  spoken  from  notes ; and  he  left  no  sermons  for  publication  ^ 
In  early  hfe  he  composed  several  songs,  adapted  to  some  of  the  most 
favourite  Scottish  airs,  and  his  stanzas,  in  “ The  Birks  of  Invermay  ” have  been 
long  before  the  world.  For  about  three  years  before  his  death^  his  greatest 
amusement  was  in  writing  poetry,  chiefly  of  a serious  and  devotional  cast  • 

Aien!:  f°‘-  the  public  eye,  is  read  with  satisfaction  by  his 

A lends  and  valued  by  them  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  genius,  and  a tran- 
script  of  that  enljg-htened  piety,  uprightness  of  mind,  and  unshaken  trust  in  hia 
Creator,  which  characterized  him  through  the  whole  of  life. 

BRYDONE,  Patrick,  F.  E.S.,  the  weU  known  author  of  A Tour  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  in  the  language,  was  the  son  of 
a c ergjTOan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumbarton,  and  born  in  1741.  Having 
received  an  exceUent  university  education,  which  qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  a 
travelling  pve^ptor,  he  was  engaged  in  that  capacity,  fii-st  by  Mr  Beddord,  of 
Somerly  m Suffolk,  and  afterwai-tls  Mr  FuUarton,  who  was  known  in  after  life 
aa  commander  of  a large  body  of  troops  in  India,  and  finally  as  one  of  the 
three  commissionei-s  for  the  government  of  Trinidad.  His  excursion  with  the 

W 1770.  In  the  second 

T<’n  i’  li  T-i*  Malta,  wliich  were  then  almost  unknown  to  the 

Witten  an  account  of  this  journey  in  a series  of  letters  to 
Hr  Beckford,  he  was  induced  by  a consideration  of  the  uninfomied  state  of  the 
BntiA  pubLc  upon  this  subject,  to  publish  his  work  in  1773,  under  the  title  of  ' 
our^  oug  I Sicily  and  Malta.”  This  work  is  not  only  a most  original 
and  amusing  negative  but  it  contains  a great  deal  of  scientific  Icnowledge, 
specially  regarding  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  the  object  of  Mr 
Brydone’s  particular  study.  For  the  purpose  of  can-ying  on  his  scientific  obser- 
vations, he  trayeUed  with  an  apparatus  as  perfect  as  could  then  be  procured,  or 
as  It  was  possible  to  cai-i^  in  the  luggage  of  a traveller.  Having  returned  to 
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and  after  Uie  publiaition  of  Ins  tiave  J '' several  learned  societies, 
of  reputation  and  respect  wi«  nomina  u-ansactions  of  tliis  learne<l 

priicdariy  of  fto  Ko,.l  Socjoty,  ^odo'-  „y  eMriei.y, 

body,  are  several  jaipeta  of  IVS-  J > noxious  oljserrer.  He 

'u:  “urs'^ri'C  SES  u..  ».r.., .« fou.o- 

in«-  episode  respecting  Mr  Brydone 

® ^ If  Where  Lcnnel’s  convent  closed  their  march  . 

There  now  is  left  hut  one  frail  arch, 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells ; 

Our  time  a fair  exchange  has  made; 

Hard  by,  in  hospitable  slwde, 

A reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 

Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  bri.ocl, 

That  e’er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood. 

‘f  ox,U«  on. 

of  -P-  - - 

tl.o  poltery  bolongiog  “ "tot 

bad  Severn  cbiKlro...  be  "mind  seems  to  have  beeome  pr- 

of  life  in  which  no  such  susceptibility  was  to  be  expected  Mr  Hmitci  a 
^ -w  and  several  tradin-r  people  in  good  circumstances,  were  among  tbe  con- 
"1  ’ mL  1 ai  n^  ^ tlLr  absurd  fancies  for  several  years  at  Irvine,  tbe 
n s 'oflm  peo?at  lenjth  rose  in  April,  178d,  and  assembled  in  a threntem 
.and  tumultuous  manner  around  Mr  Whyte’s  bouse,  which  bad  become  t o 
tabernacle  of  tbe  new  religion,  and  of  winch  they  broke  aU  the  wmdoivs.  The 

Bucianhes  felt  tins  insult  so  keenly,  that  they  left  the  town  to  the  number  o 

foiC  X persons,  and,  proceeding  through  Mauchline,  Cumnock,  b.anquhar,  .and 
TlioLhill  did  imt  halt  till  they  arrived  at  a farmhoi^e,  two  miles  south  from  the 
U nla’ce  and  thirteen  from  Dumfries,  where  they  hired  the  out-houses  for 
their  habitation  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted,  in  that  lonely  scene,  to  exercise 
ter  xtigion  wi’thout  further  molestation.  Mi-s  Buchan  continual  to  be  the  ^at 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  and  Mr  Whyte  to  be  the  chief  oflic.ating  priest.  Hiey 
possessed  consider.able  property,  which  all  enjoyed  .alike,  and  though 
^ . ..  .w  nmiiied  bv  their  wives,  all  the  responsibilities  of  tbe  m.arried  slate 

wore  giveli  up.  Some  of  them  wrought  gratuitously  at  their  trades,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Uiose  who  employed  them ; but  they  professed  only  to  consent  to  this,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  opportunities  of  bringing  over  others  to  their  ouii 
views.  They  scrupulously  .abjured  all  worldly  considerations  nbatsoever,  wishing 
only  to  lead^a  quiet  and  holy  life,  till  the  commencement  of  the  Millennium,  or 
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the  day  of  judgment,  which  they  believed  to  be  at  hand.  Observing,  they  said, 
how  the  young  ravens  arc  fed,  and  how  the  lilies  gi-ow,  we  assm-e  ourselves  that 
Ood  will  feed  and  clothe  us.  Mrs  Buchan,  who  was  said  to  have  given  herself 
out  to  be  tlio  Virgin  Mar-y,  at  first  denied  that  she  ivas  so.  Instead  of  being  the 
mother  of  Clirist,  she  said,  after  the  flesh,  she  was  his  daughter  after  the  spirit 
llie  little  republic  existed  for  some  time,  witliout  any  thing  occurring  to  mar  their 
liappiness,  except  the  occasional  rudeness  of  unbelieving  neighboui-s.  At  length, 
ns  liope  sickened,  worldly  feelings  appear  to  have  returned  upon  some  of  the  mem- 
ei-s  , and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efibrls  which  Mrs  Buchan  could  make  to  keeji 
her  flock  together,  a feiv  returned  to  Irvine.  It  would  seem  that  as  the  faith  of 
her  foUowei-s  declined,  she  gi-eatly  increased  the  extravagance  of  her  pretensions, 
and  the  rigour  of  her  discipline.  It  is  said  that  when  any  person  was  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  leave  the  society,  she  ordered  him  to  be  locked  up,  and 
ilucked  evei-y  day  in  cold  water,  so  that  it  required  some  little  address  in  any  one 
to  get  out  of  her  clutches.  In  the  year  1786,  the  following  facts  were  reported 
by  some  of  the  seceding  members  on  their  return  to  the  west.  “ The  distribution 
of  provisions  she  kept  in  her  own  hand,  and  took  special  care  that  they  should 
not  pamper  their  bodies  with  too  much  food,  and  every  one  behoved  to  be  en- 
tirely directed  by  her.  Tlie  society  being  once  scarce  of  money,  she  told  them 
she  had  a revelation,  informing  her  they  should  have  a supply  of  cash  from  hea- 
ven : accordingly,  she  took  one  of  the  members  out  with  her,  and  caused  him 
to  hold  two  comers  of  a sheet,  while  she  held  the  other  two.  Having  continued 
for  a considerable  time,  without  any  slimver  of  money  falling  upon  it,  the  man 
at  last  tired,  and  left  Mrs  Buchan  to  hold  the  sheet  herseE  Mrs  Buchan,  in  a 
short  time  alter,  came  in  with  £5  sterling,  and  upbraided  the  man  for  his  unbe- 
lief, which  she  said  was  the  only  cause  that  prevented  it  from  coming  sooner. 
Many  of  the  members,  however,  easily  accounted  for  this  pretended  miracle,  and 
shrewdly  suspected  that  the  money  came  from  her  own  hoard.  That  she  had  a 
considerable  pui'se  was  not  to  be  doubted,  for  she  fell  on  many  ways  to  rob  the 
members  of  eveiy  thing'  they  had  of  value.  Among  other  things,  she  infonned 
them^  one  evening,  that  they  were  all  to  ascend  to  heaven  next  morning ; thero- 
foie  it  was  only  necessary  they  should  lay  aside  all  their  vanities  and  ornaments, 
ordering^  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw  their  rings,  watches,  &c.  into  the  ash- 
hole,  which  many  were  foolish  enough  to  do,  while  others  more  prudently  hid 
every  thing  of  tliis  kind  that  belonged  to  them.  Next  morning  she  took  out  all 
the  people  to  take  their  flight.  After  they  had  waited  till  they  were  tii-ed,  not 
one  of  them  found  themselves  any  lighter  than  they  wei'e  the  day  before,  but 
remained  with  as  firm  a footing  on  earth  as  ever.  She  again  blamed  their  un- 
belief said  that  want  of  faith  alone  prevented  their  ascension ; and  complained 
of  the  hardship  she  was  under,  in  being  obliged,  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  to 
(-ontinue  with  them  in  this  world.  She  at  last  fell  upon  an  expedient  to  make 
them  light  enough  to  ascend  : nothing  less  was  found  requisite  than  to  fast  for 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  experiment  was  immediately  put  in  pi'actice, 
and  several  found  themselves  at  death’s  door  in  a very  short  time.  She  was  then 
obliged  to  allow  them  some  spirits  and  water ; but  many  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  to  such  regimen,  and  went  off  altogether.  We  know  not,’’  thus  concludes 
the  statement,  “ if  the  forty  days  be  ended  ; but  ,a  few  experiments  of  this  lund 
will  leave  her,  in  the  end,  sole  proprietor  of  the  society’s  funds.” 

Wliat  adds  to  the  curiosity  of  this  strange  tale  of  fanaticism,  is,  that  Mrs 
Buchan’s  husband  was  still  living  in  pursuit  of  his  ordinary  trade,  and  a faithful 
adherent  of  the  burgher-seceders.  One  of  lier  childi'en,  a boy  of  twelve  or 
lourtcen,  lived  with  the  father;  two  girls  of  more  advanced  ago  wore  among  her 
own  followers.  Nottvithstanding  her  increased  absurdity,  and  wo  may  add,  the 
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1791,  when  she  approached  her  last  scene. 

Mr  Whyte.  Finding  that  she  was  about  I g ^ steadfast  and  unani- 

called  her  disciples  together,  and  exhor  e received  from  her.  She 

mous  in  their  adherence  to  the  doctnne  winch  ^ at  imposi- 

told  them  she  had  one  secret  to  commun:cate-a  1^^ 

tion— that  she  was  in  reality  the  ^“8^”  Revelations  as  being  clothed  with  the 
she  was  the  same  woman  mentioned  n wandering  in 

sun,  and  who  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  that  she  UaU^ 

the  world  ever  since  our  Saviour’s  t ays,  an  J j needed  not  be 

joui-ned  in  Scotland:  that  though  she  might  appear  to 

discouraged,  for  she  would  only  s eep  a e,  After  her  death,  which 

them  again,  and  conduct  them  to  the  new  Jerusalmm 

took  pface,May  1791,  it  --  a ong  time  be^  f 

or  di-ess  the  corpse;  nor  would  they  cofhn  | corner  of  Uie 

after  that  they  would  not  bury  her,  bu  u p tiiedead,  according  to  her 

fr^rS-th"  .“xk 

rs.xi  ““ 

generations  of  her  kind.  „tUpv  of  ffreat  celebritv,  was 

BUCHAN,  WmmAM,  M.  D.  a had  been  obliged, 

born  in  1729,  at  Ancrum  in  ,L  account  of  the  religious 

for  some  time,  to  reside  with  ns  pii  y m j.  ’ po^essed  a small  estate,  in 
troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  His  Cat  ei 

addition  to  which  he  rented  a farm  from  Rie  instruc 

for  medicine  was  displayed  before  he  could  j surgeon  of 

tion  ; and  even  when  a school-boy,  i®  "as  a p .:e„ds  for  the  church,  he  re- 

the  Ullage.  Nevertheless,  being  the  unusual 

paired  to  Edinburgh,  to  study  theolon-y.  At  this  period  of 

iinie  of  nine  yeai-s,  studying  anything  rathei  ” f^^Uv,  he 

his  life,  mathematics  and  botany  were  ‘ j j \ friendship  of 

devoted  himself  wholly  to  medicine  Fad  great  in- 

11, e iUusUiou.  Gregory,  by  U.e 

aoonoo  over  his  Mur.  life.  B.lor.  tuU.og  '>;>  f 
uritalion  ot  .r  fellow, wdeut,  to  s.lUo  m i.rncuoi 

Vi, lie  MabllsUed  ill  tI,ot  disuu.t,  lie  eu,,„o  I , ' p,  ,,,  \cb,vorlU, 

.|,,.iclon  M ,1,0  Foundling  Ho.i.ltul,  the,,  soppo r ted  h P“^‘”  ~ 

,„1,  .dor  n fir  ot  .klU  ot  cl,ild„»,, 

lituation  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowk  » returned  to 

vhich  afterwards  appeared  so  p well-connected 

Edinburgh  to  take  out  his  degu-ee,  he  ^'2  continued  to  be 

EfSSSS  ^!d£rr‘n».p 

.ppe»r,toUu™.pe^tU,e^»^^^^^^^^^^ 

it  1,1.  oonvlrinl  h.ablfe  hod  not  d„tr«clod  " "r„,„idor.-,ble  ,i,„o 

l,o„o.er,  nnriou.  for  .-u,  extensive  pr.rrttce. 

(lii-ected  his  attention  to  a digest  of  popular  medical  ki  o » 1 
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Doctor  left  a son  and  daugl.ter-tho  llU  rSnl'ner^Intriied 

fellow  of  tho  London  Royal  College  of  1 hys  _ celebrated  Jebb.'^ 

in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  A ibey,  n ^ „nj;„ent  merit,  was  bom,  in  tlie 
BUCHANAN,  Duoald,  a High  an  po  Balquhidder,  PerUishire, 

early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  n'liite  character ; but  little  is  knomi 

iJJy  yoMtl.  ho  1.  .aid  to h.™  »dve  e»o- 

of  him  till  ho  was  found  keeping  devotional  and  pious 

try,  and  in  possession  of  muc.i  loca  , \ . j^ients  interested  themselves  in 
veLes.  Some  respectable  persons,  st^ck  by  \chool-master  and  cate- 

his  fate,  and  obtained  foi  ® P , society  for  propagating  Christian 

chist  at  Rannoch,  on  the  establishment  Ltrict,  the  people 

the  sacred  nature  of  the  isabDatii.  x ey  , sports. 

iispipiS 

day  recreations  with  him,  and  when  they  ai  , Sabbith-breaking.  Though 
shfp,  which  he  seasoned  nuth  a Rctiire^^^^^^^^^^^ 

EiMiirSSiSHSl : 

preacher  of  the  Scottish  church,  but  without  success.  He  was  of  much  serv  ^ 
fo  the  Rev  James  Stewart  of  KiUin,  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Gaelic. 
Having  accompanied  that  gentleman  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  «»}  hmi^ 
fSn“^  he  toSc  the  opportunity  of  improving  lum^U  by  attendan^ 
on  the  dasses  for  natural  philosophy  and  anatomy  in  the  college.  He  wi^at 
the  sle  time  introduced  to  Band  Hume,  who  niainUined,  in  conversation  inUi 
him  that  although  the  bible  was  an  excellent  book,  it  was  surpa&ed  m beaut) 
a^d’sSlnity  of  language  by  many  profane  authors.  In  support  of  his  assertion. 

ho  quoted  the  lines — 

“ The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision, 

Leave  not  a wreck  beliind.’ 

The  devout  bard  admitted  the  beauty  and  subUmity  of  these  lines,  but  ^iid,  that 
he  coidd  furnish  a passage  from  the  New  TesUment  stiU  nioi'C  sublime,  and 
recited  the  foUowing  vei-ses  : ( Rev.  xx.  23. ) “ And  I saw  a gi-eat  white  throne, 
and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whoso  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  lied  away 
and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.  And  I saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 

o mho  fnllnwinff  somewhat  ungracious  anecdote,  wliich  appeal's  in  the  obituary  "Olicc  ^ 
a fo  r.ontleman’s  Alasa^ine.  must  have  been  contributed,  we 
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st.ind  before  God;  and  the  books  were  opened;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
wliieh  ■was  the  book  of  life  : — And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it ; 
and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them : and  they  were 
! judged  every  man  according  to  their  \vorks.”  Buchanan  was  very  tender- 
! hearted,  insomuch,  that  when  he  heard  a pathetic  tale  recounted,  he  could  not 

I abstain  from  weeping.  He  was  etpially  subject  to  shed  tears  when  his  bosom 

was  excited  with  joy,  gi-atitude,  and  admiration.  In  his  conversation,  he  was 
modest,  mild,  and  unassuming,  and  distinguished  by  great  affability ; always  the 
best  and  truest  marks  of  a man  of  poetical  genius.  His  poems  and  hymns,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  printed,  are  allowed  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage for  style,  matter,  and  harmony  of  versification.  The  pieces  entitled  “ La 
a>  Bhreitheanais  >’  and  “an  Claigionn’’  are  the  most  celebi-ated,  and  are  read 
with  perfect  enthusiasm  by  all  Highlanders.  Though  the  circumstances  of  this 
! ingenious  poet  were  of  the  humblest  description,  he  w'as  most  religiously  cheerful 
and  contented  under  his  lot.  He  died,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1768,  under  vei-y 
painful  circumstances.  On  returning  home  from  a long  journey,  he  found  two 
of  his  childi-en  lying  sick  of  a fever.  Shortly  after,  six  more  of  them  Avere  seized 
by  it,  together  Avith  himself  and  tAvo  of  his  servants.  While  his  family  lay  in 
this  sad  condition,  his  Avife  could  prevail  upon  no  one  to  engage  in  her  service, 
and  being  herself  in  a peculiarly  delicate  condition,  she  Avas  unable  to  do  much 
for  their  comfort.  The  poor  poet  soon  became  delii-ious,  and,  in  a feAV  days,  he 
and  all  his  family  Avere  SAvept  off,  leaving  only  his  Avife  to  lament  his  fate,  and 
! her  OAvn  melancholy  condition.* 

BUCHANAN,  Claudius,  D.  D.  Fcav  pei-sons  have  engaged  Avith  greater  zeal,  or 
met  Avith  gi-eater  success,  in  the  business  of  the  civilization  of  India,  in  spreading 
j the  knoAvledge  of  the  Christian  Beligion  through  the  eastern  Avorld,  and  in  mak- 
; • ing  Europeans  better  acquainted  Avith  that  interesting  country,  than  the  Bev.  Dr 
Buchanan,  avIio  Avas  born  at  Cambuslang,  on  the  12th  March,  1766.  His  father, 
Alexander  Buchanan,  folloAved  the  honourable  profession  of  a school-master ; and 
I if  Ave  may  judge  from  his  success  in  life,  he  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  some 
I abilities,  and  better  qualified  than  ordinary  teachers  for  the  discharge  of  the 
I peculiar  duties  of  his  office.  Before  his  death,  he  Avas  Rector  of  the  Grammar 

! School  of  Falkirk.  His  mother’s  name  Avas  Somers,  daughter  of  Mr 

; Claudius  Somei-s,  Avho  Avas  an  elder  in  the  parish  of  Cambuslang.  He  is  repre- 
I sented  as  having  been  one  of  those  Avho  received  their  first  impressions  of  reli- 
gion under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Culloch,  the  parish  minister,  and 
Avhich  Avere  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Mr  George  Whitfield.  A 
certain  class  of  Scottish  dissenters  publicly  declared,  that  all  such  impressions 
Avere  a delusion  of  the  devil,  and  in  the  most  abusive  language  reviled  Whitfield, 
and  all  Avho  defended  his  cause.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr  Somers  and  a good 
many  others  became  reformed  characters ; and  during  the  course  of  a long  life, 
gave  undeniable  evidence  that  they  Avere  better  moral  men  and  better  members 
of  society. 

I In  1773,  Dr  Buchanan  Avas  sent  to  Inverary,  in  the  shire  of  Argyle,  AA'here  he 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  father’s  relations  till  1779.  He  Avas  early  sent 
to  school;  and  besides  being  taught  to  read  English,  to  write,  and  cast  accounts, 
he  Avas  initiated  into  a knoAA'ledge  of  Latin.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  engaged  to  be  tutor  to  the  tAvo  sons  of  Campbell  of  Dunstaffiiage.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  case  in  Scotland  for  young  meiA  to  be  employed,  at 
that  tender  age,  as  domestic  tutors  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  a dis- 

« For  the  greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  this  article  I am  indebted  to  “ Bibli- 
otheca Scoto-Celtica,  an  Account  of  all  the  Books  Avhich  have  been  printed  in  the  Gaelic  Lan- 
guage. By  Jolin  Reid.  GlasgoAV,  1832. 
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tance  from  any  scliool.  He  continued  in  j,ermiUcd  liim 

repaired  to  the  university  o '^^?"’|784  lie  went  to  the  island  of  Islay,  and 
to  remain  only  for  two  sessions  In  I ’ ® i„  the  following  year 

was  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Campbell  of  CarrmlelL  In 

he  removed  to  Carradell,  m 5“,^  the  intention  of  prosecuting  his  stu- 

1786  he  returned  to  Glasgow  of  divinity  ; for  it  liad  al- 

dies  there,  preparatory  to  Ins  Hie  Church  of  Ltland.  At  the 

ways  been  his  intention  to  e . ^^.;th  the  strange  and  romantic  idea  of 

end  of  the  session,  howevei , le  w,  highly  delighted  with 

naaking  a tour  of  Europe  Traveller.  Having  perused 

Dr  Goldsmith’s  poetry,  and  pa  t y , inspired  with  a wish  to  at- 

tempt  something  of  the  same  lun  . foolishly  ima- 

on  the  flute,  but  he  was  a tolerable  1-;;  0^"  ^ he  had  so 

glned.  that  «i.l.  it.  ; and  aith  tl.i. 

IZ.  “a  jar;VotL  r-«on  again.  »ant, ...  d.«- 

"'■t  Edlnh^h  in 

fully  anat.  in  what  light  1,1,  impn,- 

giving  them  ‘ ® road  he  took,  or  how  long  lie  was  on 

dence  would  be  viewed  by  o ‘ „ot  known.  But  he  arrived 

faon.  hung..-  and  o.ld,  ^ apphed  ,fLelf ..  hi,  .n> 

Si,1„fa?»7vair.  i„oldenah.at!a,t'e„g.g.di„  the  s.fric  ota  solicitor, 
with  wliom  he  remained  for  neaidy  three  gofi^eient  to  supply  him 

of  Enolm7"4  uiiii-erHty  education,  Mr  Thoriiton  oflei-ed 

rhaifliincv  of  the  Sierra  Leone  company,  in  which  association  he  bore 
him  the  Chaplaincy  ® accepted  by  Mr  Buchanan,  but,  for  some 

a leading  paiL  11m  ^ however,  generously  re- 

unreown  ie.  , unprovided.  He  sent  him  to  Queens’ 

solved  ' , i ,ras  then  conducted  by  his  friend  Dr  31ilner,  Dean  of 

S;i‘taroJ  hifa;r  ?tL  been  mentioned,  that  he  was  two  sessions  at  the 
univeiity  of  Glasgow,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 

vice  to  him,  so  ditlerent  are  the  a scholar  of  the  lowest 

blishiueiits.  He  was  disposed  to  enter  as  a Sizar,  that  is 


1 

1 
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rank,  the  same  as  Servitor  at  Oxford ; but  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  bo 
admitted  as  a pensioner,  or  a scliolar  who  pays  for  his  Commons.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  College  by  great  assiduity,  and  though  his  mind  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  any  particular  bent  to  the  science  of  quantity,  he  devoted  some  at- 
tention to  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  university,  the  higher  branches  of  mathematias. 
Having  got  a theme  or  subject  to  write  upon  in  Latin,  he  succeeded  so  ^vell  as  to 
gain  the  most  marked  commendation  of  his  superioi-s;  and  he  was  ajvpointed  to 
1 declaim  in  Latin  upon  the  5th  of  November,  which  is  always  esteemed  by  the 
students  as  a singular  honom- — this  day  being  one  of  the  most  solemn  festivals 
ot  the  year.  He  was  also  appointed,  about  the  same  time.  Librarian  to  the  Col- 
lege, an  otlico  of  nhich  the  duties  were  more  honourable  than  severe  ; and  he  was 
the  senior  wrangler  of  his  year. 

About  the  year  1794,  the  liev.  John  Newton  proposed  to  him  a voyage  to 
India.  The  precise  nature  of  this  proposal  is  not  slated  ; but  it  might  only  be 
a hint  to  him  to  turn  in  his  mind  how  he  would  relish  such  an  appointment.  His 
education  being  now  complete,  he  ^vas,  in  September,  1795,  regularly  ordained  dea- 
con of  the  church  of  England,  by  Bishop  Porteous.  He  was  immediately  admitted 
cui'ate  to  Mr  Newton,  which  was  his  first  appointment.  On  30th  March,  1796, 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company,  through  the  interest  of 
the  director,  Mr  Charles  Grant,  who  continued  to  patronise  him  through  life. 

Dr  Milner  and  others  now  recommended  him  a second  time  to  the  Bishop  of  , 
London,  from  whom  he  received  Priest’s  orders,  so  that  he  was  qualified  to  ac- 
cept of  any  situation  in  the  English  establishment.  In  the  montli  of  May  he 
went  to  Scotland,  in  oi-der  to  take  leave  of  his  relations  before  setting  out  for 
India.  He  immediately  returned  to  England,  and  left  Portsmouth  for  Bengal, 
11th  August  1796.  Landing  at  Calcutta,  he  was  soon  sent  into  the  interior 
1 to  Barrackpore,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  India  was  to  him  a scene 
1 perfectly  new : at  this  period  hardly  any  decency  was  observed  in  the  out- 
! ward  relations  of  life.  There  was  no  divine  service  at  Barrackpore,  and 
hoi-se-racing  was  practised  on  Sunday,  Of  course  it  was  an  excellent  field 
for  the  exertions  of  a Christian  minister.  Mr  Buchanan  having  been  ap- 
pointed third  chaplain  to  the  presidency  in  Calcutta,  by  Lord  Momington, 
preached  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  that  he  received  thanks 
trora  the  Governor  General  in  council.  The  plan  of  a Collegiate  Institution 
had  been  for  some  time  under  the  consideration  of  his  lordship.  In  1800, 
it  Avas  formally  established  by  a minute  in  council,  and  vested  in  a pro- 
vost and  vice-provost,  with  three  other  officers.  There  ivere  also  to  be  esta- 
blished professorships  in  the  languages  spoken  in  India,  in  Hindoo,  and  Malio- 
medan  laws,  in  the  negotiations  and  laws  enacted  at  the  several  presidencies  for 
the  civil  government  of  the  British  teiTitories — in  Political  Economy,  Commer- 
cial institutions  and  interests  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  various  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  Some  of  the  leaimed  natives  attached  to  the  college, 
were  employed  in  teaching  the  students,  others  in  making  translations,  and 
others  in  composing  original  Avorks  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  This  institution, 
which  has  been  of  immense  service  to  British  India,  was  caUed  the  College  of  Fort 
\V  illiam.  Mr  Buchan,an  Avas  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  classics, 
ITie  translation  of  the  original  Scriptures  from  the  originals  into  modern  lan- 
guages had  always  been  Avith  him  a favourite  scheme.  To  effect  a similar  purpose, 
he  proposed  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  the  universities,  and  some  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These  Avere  afterwards  more  fully  explained 
in  a memoir  by  him,  in  1805.  A translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese 
language  Avas  also  patronized  by  him.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  ho  wrote 
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of  Fort  William  ; and  the  University  of  Glasgow  c>n.  | 

ferred  upon  him  the  degi-ee  of  D.  U.  M^Wy^r,  and  returned 

Til  I\Tn.v  180n  lio  undertook  a journey  to  Ino  coast  o u • * i 

in  iuay,  J-ouu,  1113  j • -f  T\Tnlnhnr  and  uowerfuUv  assisted 

fo  Calcutta  in  1807.  He  paid  a second  visit  to  31alabar,  an  i 

o, ...  ^ s; 

hbl'rOrfOTS  Cambriclg! . .-..id  In  i.™nc«  of  his  prop.Bil.,  wrn.on,  ner.  ^ 

On  his  return  he  preached,  at  Bristol,  his  celebrated  sermon,  Ihe  Starinl 

S.! » ‘S  ««  the  fir.t  of  that  ..ri.s  of  nbl.  and  .v.UJnected  .«.«  hy 
Siicii  In  pursuance  of  a resolution  formed  in  India  he 
1 -vnd  extend  the  interest  he  had  already  excited  for  the  promotion  of  Clinstianity 
‘ hi  the  east  In  spring,  1809,  he  spent  some  days  at  Oxford,  collating  onenml 
i versions  of  the  bible.  ^ He  next  paid  a visit  to  Cambridge,  nliere  he  ^epos^ 

! some  valuable  biblical  manuscripts,  which  he  had  collected  " • 

’ urvers^rhoLredhimiviththeWee  / h ^r’^d 

I ed  reffullrly  for  some  time  in  AVilbeck  chapel,  London  after  which  he  ret^ 

! to  Kifbv  hIiI,  in  Yorkshhe,  the  seat  of  his  father-in-kw,  llen^’  Thomp^n 
' Esq  His  health  now  began  to  decHne,  and  as  lid  was  advised  by  his 
ulwylL  unremittingiy.  he  formed  the  idea  of  unitm-  * » 
heulth,  end  some  sh.re  of  co,. tinned  usefolnem,  by 

and  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  gospel  on  its  native  ground  This  desi^, 
Jowei“7  he  never  executed.  Various  paralytic  affections,  nlnch,  one  ^.er 
a^tlier  ’ fell  upon  his  frame,  admonished  lihii  that  the  day  ot  acUve  exe^n 
^Sim  was  past.  He  iwis  nevertheless  able,  nithin  the  cou^e  ot  a few 
to  publish  the  following  works:  1,  Three  Jubilee  Seraions , , ; 

sionary  Sermon,  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  June  12,  181  , , 
ComiiiLcement  Sennons  at  Cambridge  ; 4,  Cln-istian  Kesearches  in 
Sketch  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  for  British  India  ; 6,  Colonial  Ecd 

siastical  Establislinient.  ^ 

He  had  been  twice  married,  but  sui-vived  both  of  his  spouses.  He  ultimateh 
went  to  reside  at  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  to  superintend  a Syriac  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  Here  he  died,  February  9,  181o,  while  Ins  task  w^  stil 
fncomplete,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight.  The  exertions  ot 
exemplary  man  in  propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  India,  will  long  keep 
hJnameL  grateM\-eniembrance,  among  all  to  whom  the  interests  of  religion 

are  in  the  least  endeared.  , ,t.  , e 

BUCHANAN,  Fb-vuNCIs,  BI.  D.  author  of  Travels  in  the  Mysore,  a History  of 

Nepal  &c.  was  born  at  Branziet,  in  Stirlingshire,  February'!  ath,l  1 62.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Dr  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Spital,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
as  heir  of  entail  to  the  estate  of  Leiiey,  in  Fertlishire,  and  Elizabeth  Hamilton 
heiress  of  Bardowic,  near  Glasgow.  As  a younger  brother  he  was  of  course, 
destined  to  a profession.  He  chose  that  of  his  father  ; and  ^ 

the  elementaiy  parts  of  his  classical  education  with  considerable  credit,  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Glasgow,  he  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  the  university, 
where  he  remained  till  ho  had  received  his  diploma.  Glasgow  college  has 
always  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  literature  and  ethics  ; but,  with  t ic  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  department  of  anatomy,  its  fame,  as  a medical  school,  has 
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cl™se-ltl...cen««f\i.  hbo.u,  fr.ni  ll.o  .»IU  1.  tl.« 

beinir  appointed,  in  1802,  to  accompany  the  embassy  to  i ep.  , 

eSn  Kno«.  In  U,.  co’u„,  of  tl.L  j.urn.y,  and  1,1.  ; 

NeU,  h.  niad.  large  addili.n.  to  hi.  f.m.r  s„iU,:  j 

with  descriptions  and  ^ 

It  was  durino-  this  period  also  tliat  he  collected  the  greater  part  of  the  ^tenals 

Ll",  .‘uLryrf  Nepal,"  ivhicU  U.  ~S'l”  a^ 

had  retired  from  the  Company’s  service.  On  his  return  from  • ^ ^ 

pointed  sur-eon  to  the  governor-general,  and  he  employed  such  J*"*®  “ 

he  had  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  superintending  J®  ^ 

by  the  Blarquis  Wellesley,  and  in  describing  the  animals  which  i con  i 

Lord  Wellesley  Dr  Buchanan  always  spoke  in  tenm  „ise  and 

attachment ; he  considered  his  government  in  India  as  being  n 

S».l,  than  1.  i,a.  emlne.flly  .ac^rfuL  Und.ubl.dly 

to  this  distinguished  nobleman ; and  it  would  have  been  happ> , 

native  popidation,  and  her  merchant  princes,  had  her  government  been  always 

intrusted  to  men  of  such  practical  capacity  and  unblemshed  in  ^i  )•  ’ 

Dr  Buchanan  accompanied  his  noble  pati-on  to  England  ; and,  in  the  g 

year,  was  again  sent  to  India  by  the  court  of  dii;ectors,  for  the 
ing  a statistical  survey  of  the  teiu-itory  under  the  presidency  of  1 ort  Wilham 
which  comprehends  Bengal  Proper  and  sevei-al  of  the  “‘If 

this  laborious  undertaking  he  was  occupied  for  upwards  of  “^ears  aftei 
which  he  returned  to  Calcutta  ; and,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Roxbmgh,  f 18^. 
succeeded  him  as  superintendant  of  the  botanical  g-arden,  baling  een  pp 
successor  to  that  respectable  botanist  by  the  Court  of  Du-ectors  so  early  ^ ^80 1 
But  he  was  now  exhausted  wdth  long  continued  exertion  ; liis  seinces  had  bee 
liberaUy  rewarded  by  the  East  India  Company  ; an  independant  and  honoura  . 
acquired  fortune  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of  encountering  any  i®**  ® 

hardships  incident  to  his  foimer  mode  of  life,  among  tribes  ^ 

often  somewhat  less  than  lialf-lriendly,  and  exposed  to  the  mahgnant  i ifluen^ 
of  Indian  climate  ; and  he  natm-ally  wished  to  enjoy  the  close  of  a busy  life 
free  from  the  responsibility  and  inquietudes  of  pubUc  seiwice,  in  some  peaceful 

retirement  in  his  native  land.  . j i,  at 

While  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  - ar- 
quis  of  Hastings,  of  all  the  botanical  di-awing-s  which  had  been  niade  under  Ins 
inspection,  dui-ing  his  last  stay  in  India,  and  which  he  intended  to  liave  deposited 
with  his  other  collections  in  the  library  of  the  India  house.  This  circuiiistance 
he  greatly  regi-etted,  as  he  feared  that  the  di-awings  would  thus  be  totally  lost 
to  the  nubUc.  “ To  me,”  says  Dr  Buchanan,  in  a paper  which  was  published 
among  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbui-gh,  “ to  me,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, they  were  of  no  value,  as  I preserve  no  coUection,  and  .is  1 liave  no  occa- 
sion to  convert  them  into  money.”  . o T^■  . 

On  his  arrival  in  England  in  1815,  he  presented  to  the  court  of  Directors, 

his  collection  of  plants  and  minerals,  some  papers  on  the  geography  of  Ava, 
several  genealogical  tables,  nine  hundred  Indian  coins,  gold  and  silver,  a col- 
lection of  Indian  drugs,  his  notes  on  Natural  History,  a few  drawings,  and 
about  twenty  curious  Hindoo  MSS.  He  then  proceeded  to  Scothnid,  where  he 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  quiet.  On  his  arriral,  he  found  Ins 
elder  brother.  Colonel  Hamilton,  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  from  whicli 
he  could  only  be  partially  relieved  by  the  sale  of  such  parts  of  the  lamily^estates 
as  had  not  been  cntailetk  Dr  Buchanan,  who  was  himself  next  heir.  Colonel 
Hamilton  having  no  children,  agreed  to  pay  his  brother’s  debts,  wliich  amounted 
altogether  to  upwards  of  jt  15,000.  His  brother  soon  after  died  abroad,  whither 
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he  Iiad  gone  in  the  liope  of  recovering  his  health,  and  Dr  Buchanan,  succeed- 
iiig  him  in  his  estates,  ado2>ted  his  mother’s  family  name  of  Hamilton.  He  now 
fixed  his  residence  at  Leney,  where  he  amused  himself  with  adding  to  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Perthshire,  such  improvements  as 
a cultivated  taste  and  an  ample  fortune  enabled  him  to  supply.  In  this  sweet 
retirement  he  still  found  pleasure  in  prosecuting  the  studies  and  scientific  pur- 
suits which  had  engi-ossed  the  busier  part  of  his  life.  His  garden  occupied  much 
ot  his  attention  ; he  introduced  into  his  grounds  many  curious  plants,  shrubs 
and  flowers  j ho  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day,  pari 
ticularly  the  Edinbui-gh  Philosophical  Journal,  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  the  transactions  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London,  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Hibernian  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  Also  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  several 
papei-s  taken  from  his  statistical  siu-vey  of  the  provinces  under  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  William,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Company : these 
papers,  at  the  instance  ofDr  Buchanan  were  liberally  communicated  to  the 
Society,  accompanied  with  explanations  by  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Esq. 
one  of  the  Directors.  In  ISIS),  he  published  his  History  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  same  year  a Genealogy  of  the  Hindoo 
Gods,  which  he  had  drawn  up  some  years  before  with  the  assistance  of  an  intel- 
ligent Brahman.  In  1822  appeared  liis  Account  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Ganges 
with  plates.  ® ' 

Dr  Buchanan  was  connected,  ivith  several  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
societies.  He  was  a member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta — a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London— 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries— a feUow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbui-gh — a member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  In  182G,  he  was  appointed  a deputy  lieutenant 
for  Perthshire,  and  took  a warm  interest  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  His  own 
principles  were  Tory,  and  he  was  not  a little  apt  to  be  violent  and  overbearing 
in  discussion  with  men  of  the  opposite  party.  But  although  liasty  in  his  tem- 
per and  violent  in  his  politics.  Dr  Buchanan  was  of  a generous  and  liberal  dis- 
position : he  was  extremely  charitable  to  the  poor,  warm  in  his  personal  attach- 
ments, and  just  and  honourable  in  his  public  capacity  of  magistrate.  He  mar- 
ried late  in  life,  and  fondness  for  the  society  of  his  children,  joined  with  stud- 
ious habits,  left  him  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  mixing  in  the  gayeties  of  the 
fashionable  world.  He  lived,  however,  on  terms  of  good  undei-standing  and 
easy  intercourae  with  his  neighbours.  His  omi  high  attainments  and  extensive 
mforaiation  eminently  qualified  him  for  enjoying  the  conversation  and  appear- 
ing to  advantage  in  the  society  of  men  of  liberal  education,  and  to  such  his 
house  was  always  open.  His  intimate  acquaintance  ivith  oriental  manners,  geo- 
^•aphy,  and  history,  made  his  convei-sation  interesting  and  instructive  ; his  un- 
obtrusive manners,  his  sober  habits,  his  unostentatious  and  unaffected  hospitality 
niade  him  an  agreeable  companion  and  a good  neighbour  ; while  the  warmth  and 
steadineM  of  his  attachments  rendered  his  friendship  valuable.  The  following 
high  ^estimate  of  his  character  we  find  in  Dr  Robertson’s  statistical  account  of 
the  Parish  of  Callander,  so  early  as  the  year  1793.  ‘ The  most  learned  person 

who  is  known  to  have  belonged  to  this  parish  is  Dr  Francis  Buchanan,  at  present 
in  the  East  Indies.  In  classical  and  medical  knowledge  he  has  few  equals,  and 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  nature.’  Dr  Buchanan  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  men  of  eminence  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  ; he  repeatedly  received  the  public  thanks  of  the  Coui-t  of  Directors,  and 
of  the  Governor-General  in  council,  for  his  useful  collections  and  his  information 
1.  3 r 
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; and  wlien  Ids  former  patron  Marqnis  Wellesley  wei.t  as  Txjtd 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland  he  was  solicited  to  accompany  him  in  an  official  capa- 
dtl-an  Oder  wind  his  declining  health  and  love  f 

him  to  decline.  Dr  Buchanan  died,  June  1 5th,  1829,  m le 

^'^TcHANAN,  George,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  reformers,  political  and 
religious,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  best  Lat  n poet  w uch  mode™ 
Europe  has  produced,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Ki  learn,  St.rhngshiro  in 
February  1506,  “of  a family,”  to  use  his  own  words,  more  than 

wealthy.”  His  father,  Thomas,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Drumikill,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  farm  of  Moss  on  the  ^ y 

the  water  of  Blane,  the  house  where,  though  it  has  been  several  times  reb  ilt, 
stiU,  in  honour  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  preseries  its  original  sha^ 
and  dimensions,  with  a considerable  portion  of  iU  original  rmaterials.  H s 
mother  was  Agnes  Heriot  of  the  family  of  Tabroun  in  ^t  Lothian  ^ e 
Buchanans  of  Drumikill  were  highly  respectable,  being  a I ^,1  o 

of  Buchanan  of  Buchanan,  which  place  they  held  by  charter  as  far  back  as 
reign  of  Malcom  III.  Antiquity  of  descent,  however,  is  no  prese^ative  a^i 
poverty,  of  which  our  poet’s  family  had  their  full  share,  for  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  grandfather,  the  laird  of  Drumikill,  and  the  death  of  hi^i  ^ 
flowm-  of  his  age,  left  George  Buchanan,  when  yet  a child,  with  four  broffiere 
and  three  sisters,  with  no  provision  for  their  future  subsistence  but  their  mother  s 
industry.  She  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a woman  of  exceUent  qmihties 
and  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  faroi,  wliich  ^be  retained  her  own 
hands,  brought  up  her  family  in  a respectable  manner,  and  had  the  ^‘fsfact  on 
of  seeing  them  all  comfortably  settled.  George,  the  third  son,  recened  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  school  of  his  native  village,  winch  at  tha. 
time  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Scotland;  and  having  at  an  early  peric^ 
given  indications  of  genius,  his  maternal  uncle,  James  Henot  was  indurod  to 
undertake  the  care  and  expence  of  his  education  ; and,  in  order  to  give  him 
every  possible  advantage,  sent  him,  in  1520,  '^'^en  fdteen  years  of  .^e,^pr(> 
secute  his  studies  in  the  univei-sity  of  Paris.  Here  he  studied  ^ 

diligence,  and  impeUed,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  partly  by  Ins  inclination  and 
partly  by  the  necessity  of  performing  the  exercises  of  his  class,  put  torn  le 
Lst  blossom  of  a poetical  genius  that  was  afterwards  to  bear  the  ridi  tots  ot 
immortality.  Scarcely,  however,  had  his  bright  morning  dawned  when  ,t  beMinc 
suddenly  overcast.  Before  he  had  completed  his  second  year.  Ins  uncle  diei  , 
leaving  him  in  a foreign  land,  exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  aggravated 
by  bodily  infirmity,  occasioned,  most  i>robably,  by  the  severity  of  his  studies,  for, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  in  public  competing  with  the  groatest  talent  of  the 
several  nations  of  Europe,  who,  as  to  a common  fountain  were  assembled  at  Uiis 
far  famed  centre  of  learning,  he  was  teaching  himself  Greek,  in  wlndi  he  was 
latterly  a great  proficient.  He  was  now  obliged  to  retuni  home,  and  for  upwanls 
of  a twelvemonth  was  incapable  of  applying  to  any  business.  In  lo-J,  He 
joined  the  auxiUaries  brought  over  from  France  by  Albany,  then  Regent  ol 
Scotland ; and  served  as  a private  soldier  in  one  campaign  against  the  Lnglisli. 
Ho  tells  us  that  he  took  this  step  from  a desire  to  learn  the  art  of  war ; but  pei- 
haps  necessity  was  as  strong  a prompter  as  military  ardour,  ^^hatever  were  his 
motives,  ho  marched  with  the  army  commanded  by  the  Regent  in  Person  who 
entered  England  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Work,  in  the  end  ot  October, 
1523.  Repulsed  in  all  his  attempU  on  the  place,  .\lbany,  from  the  disa  ection 
among  his  troops  and  the  daily  increasing  strength  of  the  enemy,  soon  oum 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  re-crossing  the  Tweed  ; and  being  overta  en  y a 
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severe  snow  storm  in  a night  march  toward  Lauder,  lost  a great  part  of  his  army  • 
Buchanan  escaped,  but,  completely  cured  of  his  warlike  enthusiasm,  if  any  such  senti- 
ment ever  inspired  him,  was  confined  the  rest  of  the  winter  to  his  bed.  In  the  en- 
suing  spring,  being  considerably  recovered,  and  having  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  Andrews  to  attend  the  prelections  of 
John  Mair,  or  Major,  who  at  that  time,  according  to  his  celebrated  pupil 
“ taught  logic,  or,  more  properly,  the  art  of  sophistry,”  in  St  Salvator’s  col- 
lege. Buchanan’S  eldest  brother,  Patrick,  was  matriculated  at  the  same  time. 
Having  continued  one  session  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Ai-ls,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1525,  being  then,  as  appears  from  the 
college  registei-s,  a pauper  or  exhibitioner,  he  accompanied  Major  to  France  the 
lollo>ving  summer.  Mackenzie  says,  that,  on  account  of  his  gi-eat  merits  and  at 
j the  same  time  his  great  poverty.  Major  sent  for  him,  in  1524,  and  took  him 

I into  his  house  as  a servant,  in  which  capacity  it  was  that  Buchanan  went  with 

him  to  Piu-is,  and  remained  with  him  two  years ; but  this  has  been  regarded  by 
the  vindicatoi-s  of  Buchanan  as  a story  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
charge  of  ingratitude  upon  the  poet,  for  an  epigram  which  ho  wrote  upon  one 
ot  Alajor’s  productions,  and  in  which  his  old  instructor  is  termed  “ solo  cogno- 
niine  major.”  ® 

On  returning  to  France,  Buchanan  became  a student  in  the  Scots  college  of 
I Paris,  and  in  March  was  incorporated  a bachelor  of  Ai-ts — the  degi-ee  of  Master 
of  Arts  he  received  in  April,  1528.  In  June  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
procurator  for  the  German  nation,  one  of  the  four  classes,  into  which  the  stu- 
dents were  divided,  and  which  included  those  from  Scotland.  Tlie  principles  of 
the  Reformation  were  by  this  time  wddely  extended  on  the  continent,  and  every 
where  excited  the  most  eager  discussion.  Upon  Buchanan’s  ardent  and  gen- 
erous mind  they  made  a powerful  impression,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  con- 
ceal it  let  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  considerable  caution,  and  was  in  no 
haste  to  renounce  the  established  forms  of  worship,  ivhence  w e conclude  that  the 
reported  mortifications  he  is  said  to  have  met  with  at  this  time  and  on  that  account, 
are  without  foundation.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  elected  a professor  in 
the  college  of  St  Barbe,  where  he  taught  grammar  three  years ; and,  if  we  may 
belieie  himself,  his  remuneration  was  such  as  to  render  his  circumstances  at  least 
comparatively  comfortable.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  1529,  that  this  office 
was  confened  upon  him  ; he  was  consequently  only  in  his  twenty-third  year. 
Soon  after  entering  on  his  professorship,  Buchanan  attracted  the  notice  of  Gilbert 
Kennedy,  earl  of  Cassillis,  then  residing  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  as  the  Scottish  nobility  at  that  period  generaUy  were  ; and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  Buchanan  was  engaged  to  devote  his  time  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  young  Earl’s  education.  With  this  nobleman  he  resided  as  a 
I pieceptor  for  five  years  ; and  to  him,  as  “ a youth  of  promising  talents  and  ex- 
cellent disposition,”  he  inscribed  his  first  published  work,  a translation  of  Lin- 
acre’s  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar,  which  w as  printed  by  the  learned  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1533. 

In  1536  James  V.  made  a matrimonial  excursion  to  France,  where  he  found 
the  carl  of  Cassillis,  who  had  just  finished  his  education.  James  having,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1537,  ^rried  Magdalene,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  returned  to 
Scotland  in  May,  bringing  with  him  Cassillis  and  George  Buchanan.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  future  intimacy  between  the  latter  person  and  the  king,  which 
in  the  end  was  like  to  have  had  a tragical  termination.  The  connexion  be- 
tween Buchanan  and  the  earl  seems,  however,  not  to  liavo  been  immediately  dis- 
solved ; for  it  was  while  residing  at  the  house  of  his  pupil,  that  the  poet  com- 
posed Somnium  or  the  Dream,  apparently  an  imitation  of  a poem  of  Dunbar’s, 
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,„uaed  llo»  .O  .»  p"i^SeT;  «Xd  t 

impudence  and  hypocrisy  ol  tlie  t ranciscans.  P vengeance  wliich 

utlst  hostility  on  the  part  of  iU  objects,  and  to 

he  had  every  reason  to  dread,  Buchanan  I'a^  determined  tx)  retire  M i a , 
lL“.  hoped  ..  b.  able  to  ;os»me  bi.  ' 

— i 

a,,aretbotbetodalro.dy«nde™dlji™,elfob~otdoo.tofcta  I 

ed  him  to  ivrite  a satire  against  them.  AVislung  to  gratify  the  lun„,  ana  y ei  , 
leZ  mtk  additional  ground  of  offence  to  the  friai-s  as  possible  Buchanan 
Lote'his  Palinodia  in  two^ts,  a covert  sath-e  which  he 

ei-ound  of  open  complaint  to  those  against  whom  it  was  diiected  ?> 

IdZlf  ap^tcoaJ  and  lic.ioaa,  “ 

irony  and  it  wounded  the  ecclesiastics  still  more  painfully  tlian  its  P^de^sso 
rijlium ; .«  tl„t,  as  it  a.ually  bappo™  in  an  attempt 

without  Offeiidinir  the  other,  the  poet’s  lahoui-  proved  vain,  binding  it  imiM-.s- 
;rop!Lf  tbe  fria»;  andL  king  still  inslsttag  upon  'li™;'- ^ 
fullv  and  fairly  exposed,  he  at  last  gave  full  scope  to  his  indignation  at  the  im- 
pudence, ignorance,  impiety,  and  sensuality  that 
almost  without  an  individual  exception,  in  his  poem  entitled 
of  the  most  pungent  satires  to  be  found  in  any  language.  P 

Bucbanan  l»d  little  ma»si.„  t,  e™se  bl.  fancy,  factt  tvere  s,  a/  “ 

but  to  embody  in  flowing  language,  what  was  passing  before  aU  men  s eyes,  and 
depict  the  clergy  as  the  most  contemptible  and  the  most  depraved  of  hunian  beings, 
who  besidL  being  robbers  of  die  poor,  lived,  the  far  greater  par  of  them, 
in  the  open  and  avowed  practice  of  the  most  loathsome  debauchep-.  Still  they  were 
the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state  ; and  after  the  death  of  3Iagdalene,who  had 
leen  bred  under  her  kunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  a protestant,  and  was  finend- 
Iv  to  the  cause,  they  gained  an  entu-e  ascendancy  over  the  too  facile  King, 
Jho  had  not  the  grace  to  protect  the  tutor  of  his  son  from  the  effects  ot  their 
ra-e  occasioned  by  poems  that  had  been  witten  at  his  own  express  command. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1538,  measures  were  taken  for  the  total  suppr^ 
Sion  of  the  new  opinions,  and  in  February  foUonmig,  five  pc«ons  ^vere  comimt- 
ted  to  the  flames  ; nine  saved  their  lives  by  burning  their  bills,  as  it  called, 
or  in  other  words  recanting.  Among  the  rest  George  Buclianan  ujis  on 
sion  seized  and  to  secure  ample  vengeance  upon  him,  Cardinal  Beaton  offered 
the  king  a’sura  of  money  for  his  life  ; a piece  of  supereimgatory  wickedness,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  siimllest  occasion,  as  the  prejudices  of  his  judges  noiild 
infallibly  have  secured  his  condemnation,  had  he  been  brought  befoic  any  o 
their  trfbunals  ; but  aware  of  the  morUil  enmity  of  Ins  accusei-s,  he  fled  into 
England.  By  the  way  he  happily  escaped  a pestilential  distemper,  m Inch  mm 
tfi  1 ti’nio  desolatiiio- the  north  of  England,  and  when  he  arrived  in  London, 

“^1  “ Lotion  of  an  Englii  knight  Sir  John 
supplied  his  immediate  necessities,  and  protected  ‘ ‘ 

pilu,  toavhom  he  was  now  every  ivliere  obnoxious.  On  this  ^ ‘ ^ 

that  he  addressed  himself  to  Heiu-y  Vlll.  and  to  his  imnister  J 

whom  treated  him  with  neglect.  Several  of  his  lilHo  pieces  inatten  at  tins  time 
attest  the  straits  to  tvliich  ho  was  reduced  England  at  that  period  had  few  aU 
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U-actions  for  a Scotsiuan  ; and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  galling  to  the  lofty 
spirit  of  Buchanan,  after  stooping  to  solicit  patronage  among  the  natural  ene- 
nues  of  his  country,  to  find  his  efforts  despised,  and  his  necessities  disregarded. 
Meeting  nith  so  little  encouragement  there,  he  passed  over  to  Paris,  wlmre  he 
was  well  known,  and  had  many  acquaintances.  But  here  to  his  dismay  he  found 
Cardinal  Beaton  resident  as  ambassador  from  the  Scottish  court.  This  circum- 
stance rendered  it  extremely  unsafe  for  him  to  remain  ; happily  he  was  invited 
to  Eourdeaux  by  Andi-ew  Govea,  a Portuguese,  principal  of  the  college  of  ! 
Guienne,  lately  founded  in  that  city,  through  whose  interest  he  was  appointed  , 

professor  of  humanity  in  that  afterwards  highly  famed  seminary.  Here  Buchanan  ' 

remained  for  three  years,  dui-ing  which  he  completed  four  Tragedies,  besides  ! 

composing  a number  of  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was  all  this  while  , 

the  object  of  the  unwearied  enmity  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Franciscans,  ! 

who  still  threatened  his  life.  The  Cai-dinal  at  one  time  Avi-ote  to  the  bishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  commanding  him  to  secure  the  pei-son  of  the  heretical  poet,  which 
might  psrh.aps  have  been  done ; but  the  letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  poet’s  friends,  was  detained  till  the  appeai’ance  of  a pestilence  in  Guienne  > 
absorbed  every  lesser  concern.  The  death  of  James  V.  following  soon  after, 
with  the  disti-actions  consequent  on  that  event,  gave  the  Cardinal  more  than 
enough  to  do  at  home  without  taking  cognizance  of  heretics  abroad.  Among 
his  pupils  at  Boui'deaux,  Buchanan  numbered  the  celebrated  Michael  de  Mon- 
tagne,  who  was  an  actor  in  every  one  of  his  dramas  ; and  among  his  friends 
were  not  only  his  fellow  professors,  but  all  the  men  of  literature  and  science  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  these  was  the  elder  j 
ScaJiger,  who  resided  and  practised  as  a physician  at  Agin  ; at  Ids  house  Buch- 
anan  and  the  other  professors  used  to  spend  part  of  their  vacations.  Here  they  | 

were  hospitably  entertained,  and  in  their  society  Scaliger  seems  not  only  to  j 

have  forgot,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  but,  what  ! 

was  more  extraorilinai-y,’  his  natui-al  talent  for  contradiction.  The  many  ex-  I 

cellent  qualities  of  this  eminent  scholar,  and  the  gi-ateful  recollection  of 
his  conversational  talents,  Buchanan  has  presei-ved  in  an  elegant  Latin  Epi- 
giam,  apparently  wTitten  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  quit  tbis  seat  of 
the  muses,  to  enter  upon  new  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The  younger 
Scaliger  was  but  a boy  when  Buchanan  visited  at  his  father’s  house ; but  he 
inherited  all  his  fathers  admii-ation  of  the  Scottish  poet,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  Latin  poets  of  those  times.  After  havino- 
resided  three  years  at  Bourdeaux,  and  conferred  lustre  upon  its  University 
by  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  Buchanan  removed, for  reasons  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with,  to  Paris;  and  in  1644,  we  find  him  one  of  the  regents  in  the 
effilege  of  Cardinal  le  Moire,  which  station  he  seems  to  have  held  till  1547. 
Ihere  he  had  for  his  associates,  among  other  highly  respectable  names,  the  cele- 
rated  Turnebus  and  Muretus.  By  a Latin  elegy  addi-essed  to  his  late  colleagues 
astoeus  and  Tevius,  we  learn  that  about  this  period  he  had  a severe  attack  of 
the  gout,  and  that  he  had  been  under  the  meffical  care  of  Carolus  Stephanus, 
u 10  A\as  a i octor  of  phj,sic  ol  the  faculty  of  Pai'is,  and,  like  several  of  his  rela- 
tions,  ■\ms  equally  distinguished  as  a scholar  and  as  a printer.  In  the  same 
‘inan  commemorates  the  kindness  of  his  colleagues,  particularly  of 
Gelida,  an  amiable  and  learned  Spaniard,  less  eminent  for  talents  than  Bu- 
chanan’s other  colleagues,  lurnebus  and  Muretus,  but  as  a man  of  true  moral 
worth  and  excellence,  at  least  equal  to  the  former  and  vastly  superior  to  the 
latter,  rvho,  though  a man  of  splendid  talents,  was  worthless  in  the  extreme. 

To  Muretus,  Buchanan  addi-essed  a copy  of  verses  on  a Tragedy  written  by  him 
in  his  youth,  entitled  Julius  Ctesar ; but  Muretus  had  not  as  yet  put  forth  those 
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monstrosities  of  character,  Iluat  ought  long  ago  to  Lave  burled  his  name  in 

in  the  year  1547  Buchanan  agiiin  shifted  his  place,  and,  along  ^^ith  his 
,n.ese  SenT  Andrew  Govea,  passed  into  Bortugal.  Govea  wuh  two  brothers, 
Sheen  sent  ibr  his  education'^into  France,  by  John  III. 
now  founded  the  univei-sity  of  Coimbra,  recalled  h.m  to  take 
superintendence  of  the  infant  establishment.  Aware, 
wlmle  Idnodom  could  not  furnish  a sufficiency  of  learned  men  to  fill 
S his  maiesty  comnnssioned  Govea  to  bring  a number  of  learned  men  w.th 
Wrior  U atTSose.  The  persons  selected  were  George  Buclianan,  Ins  elder 

already  distin<mished  themselves  by  the  publication  of  learned  iiorks.  - 
noldus^Fabrici^,  John  Costa,  and  Anthony  Mendez,  the  two  . 

Portugal,  completed  the  establishment,  and  aU  of  them,  f 
Fabricius  excepted,  had,  under  Govea,  been  teachers  in  the  college 
France,  at  this  period,  tlireatened  to  be  the  scene  of 

Bucluinan  regarded  this  retirement  to  Portupl  as  Govea 

circumstance,  and  for  a short  time  his  exi>ectations 

however,  died  in  less  than  a twelvemonth,  and,  deprived  of  1-^®^ 

poor  professors  soon  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  jealousj  of  the  na 

account  of  being  foreigners,  and  to  the  unrelenting  bigotry  of  the  pnests 

because  they  were  scholai-s.  Tlu-ee  of  their  number  were  verj’ 

the  dungeons  of  the  imiuisition,  and,  after  a tedious  confinement, 

tliat  tribunal  which,  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  crime,  overnhehned  them 

with  reproaches,  and  remanded  them  to  theii-  dungeons,  without  pernutting  tliem 

To  mudl  as  to  know  who  were  their  accuser..  _ Buchanan  did  not 

share  of  this  persecution.  Franciscanus  was  again  revived 

the  inquisitors  knew  nothing  of  that  poem  ; for  he 

coDV  save  that  wliich  he  gnve  to  his  own  king,  James  V.,  and  he  had  taken 
clJJ’to  Le  the  whole  alaii-  properly  explained  to  the  rortugu.e 
before  he  set  foot  in  his  dominions.  He  was  also  cliarged  mth  eatin^  flesh  m 
Lent  a practice  quite  common  in  Portugal  at  that  tune,  and  wth  haiaug  asserted 
tliat  Augustine’S  opinion  of  the  Eucharist  coincided  with  the 
than  with  the  Romish  views  on  the  subject,  and  two  witnesses  uere  to 
declare  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  faith.  More  mercifiil  that  o 
many  other  occasions,  the  inquisition,  after  dealing  inth  Buclianan 
of  a year  and  a half,  sentenced  him  to  be  confined  in  a monastery  for  some  montlis, 
that  he  might  by  the  inmates  be  better  instructed  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  reUoion.  Fortunately,  the  monks  to  whose  cai-e  Bucluinan  was  thus  ^n- 
8i.rned  were  not  without  humanity,  though  he  found  them  utterly  ignorant  of 
reli-rion  ; and  he  consoled  himself  by  planning,  and  in  part  executing  '*«- 
Called  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  placed  him  muneasuiably  above 
aU  modeni  L^in  poets,  and  wiR  transmit  his  name  with  honour  and  adnuratioi 
t^the  latest  posterity.  That  this  was  a task  imposed  upon  him  by  his  ghostly 
guardians,  is  an  idle  tale  totally  devoid  of  foumhition.  Hie  probabilitv  th. 
fhe  poor  luonlis  were  incapable  of  appreciating  his  labom-s,  but  he  ®'^®"1 
have^  (rained  their  good  will,  for  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  soliuti 

to  voto™  to  F,a„c,  ro„uostod  to  ro.ooin,  .nod  fro- 

. or  Moroio.’.  in. 1.1.0.  book,  Dc  Trlta  .r  dj" ‘'l™ 

sus,  and  iMahomet.  a late  luoRrnplicr  ol  Buchanan  has  sod  't  j > MS.  col- 

such  a book  never  existed.”  We  are  iiUormed,  bowel er,  tkil  a cop>  exist* 
lection  of  the  University  of  Gltussow. 
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sented  with  a snwU  sum  of  money  for  subsistence  tiU  a situation  worthy  of  ]iis 
talents  should  be  found.  ^ 

After  having  suffered  so  much  from  the  inquisition,  Buchanan  could  not 
be  very  ambitious  of  Portuguese  preferment,  and  the  promise  of  the  Itinff  not 
being  likely  to  be  hastily  fulfilled,  he  embarked  in  a Greek  vessel  at  Lisbon 
and  sailed  lor  England.  To  England,  however,  he  certainly  had  no  partiality  • 
and  though  Edward  VI.  was  now  on  the  tin-one,  and  doing  all  he  could  to 
advance  the  work  of  reformation,  and  though  some  very  advantageous  ofters 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  settle  in  that  country,  he  proceeded  direct  to 
b ranee,  where  he  ai-rived  in  the  beginning  of  1553.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Uiiclianaii  wrote  his  poem,  Adventus  in  Galliam,  in  which  his  contempt  and 
resentment  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  treatment  he  had  received,  together  with 
Ins  attection  for  the  French  nation,  are  sti-oiigly  expressed.  Perliaps  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  French  nation  was  attached  to  Buchanan,  but  many 
individuals  ol  it  certainly  were,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  was 
appointed  to  a regency  in  the  college  of  Boncourt.  In  this  station  he  remained 
till  15o5,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the  celebrated  Comte  de  Brissac,  to  act  as 
ilomestic  tutor  to  his  son,  Timoleon  de  Cosse.  To  this  nobleman  he  had 
addi-essed  a poetical  tribute  after  the  capture  of  Vercelli,  an  event  which 
occuired  in  September,  1553;  and  to  him  also  ho  dedicated  his  traffedy  of 
Jepthes  in  the  summer  of  1551,.  The  Comte,  who  seems  not  to  have  Len 
insensible  to  this  species  of  flattery,  next  year  called  the  poet  into  Italy 
where  he  himself  presided  over  the  French  dominions,  and  charged  him  witll 
the  education  of  his  son.  Though  much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  amidst  the 
tumults  of  war,  the  Marshal  de  Brissac  was  a man  of  a liberal  mind,  who,  living 
in  a state  of  princely  magnificence,  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  most 
eimnent  scholai-s.  During  his  campaigns  he  had  often  been  accompanied  by 
men  of  learning,  and  had  the  discernment  to  discover  in  the  preceptor  of  his 
son  powers  of  mind  equal  to  any  station  in  society.  He  therefore  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  deference,  often  placing  him  at  the  council  board  amono-  Ifls 
principal  officers,  and  on  the  most  important  occasions  thought  it  no  discredit  to 
Uke  the  benefit  of  his  superior  sagacity.  When  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
Buclianan,  Timoleon  de  Cosse  was  only  twelve  yeai-s  of  age,  and  he  parted  ivitli 
him  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  afterwards  distinguished  for  Ins  bravery 
for  his  acquaintance  with  military  science,  and  his  literary  attainments  were 
such  as  reflected  honour  on  a young  nobleman  destined  for  the  profession  of 
r"c'ii  short  but  brilliant  career  terminated  at  the  siege  of  Mucidan,  where 
he  fell  by  a musket  ball,  aged  only  twenty-six  years.  During  the  five  years  of 
Ins  ^nnexion  with  this  illustrious  family,  Buchanan’s  residence  was  alternately 
in  b ranee  and  Italy,  and  as  his  pupil  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
had  different  mastei-s  to  attend  him,  he  found  leisure  for  prosecuting  his  poetical 
v*  7 foiined  the  design,  and  composed  part  of  his  philosophical  poem 
f P lera,  nhich  he  addi-essed  to  his  pupil.  His  future  avocations  prevented 
im  lom  completing  this  poem.  He  likeivise  published  the  first  specimen  of 
ns  version  of  the  1 salms,  and  his  translation  of  the  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  which 
he  inscribed  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  a munificent  princess,  after- 
wards man-led  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  ode  on  the  sun-ender  of  Calais  was 
a so  composed  while  in  Brissac’s  family.  But  much  of  his  spare  time  was 
employed  in  a manner  still  more  important — in  examining  the  grounds  of  his 
religious  belief,  and  settling  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  great  question  (that  has 
ever  since,  more  or  less,  agitated  Europe)  between  the  llomish  and  the  reformed 
churches,  lhat  he  had  all  along  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  i-eformed,  is  indis- 
putable ; but  he  had.  never  relinquished  his  connexion  with  the  ancient  church. 
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disgraced  by  the  ligiuents  ami  the  o i ^ gi-fcct  wiivictioii  tliat  many  of  j 

The  result  of  this  examination,  „as  idolatrous;  and  Uie  i 

the  Romish  doctrines  were  erroneous , consequently,  that  the  necessity  i 

discipline  utterly  depraved  and  pervei  e , , regard  to  tlie  | 

of  separation  from  this  church  was  impera  i gooiier  did  lie  arrive 

Word  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  their  oivn  souls  . and 

in  Scotland  than  he  acted  accordingly.  ^ tex-minated  in  1560, 

As  Buchanan’s  connexion  wth  U e i,e  probably  returned  im-  ; 

.vixen  the  civil  wars  in  France  had  alrea^  ^ ascertained.  , 

mediately  to  Scothixid,  though  the  Alar.-^ 

He  had  coux-ted,  while  he  resided  xn  Fran^,  we  ' 

learned  man,  BIr  George  Boxvhanan,  in  some  respects  ' 

to  France  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  age  and  hex  f ^ ^oth  had  ; 

been  carefully  attended  to.  She  If  he  said  to  be.  ! 

been  her  vernacuhir  tongue,  which  xn  some  de^  y ^ , 

With  Italian  and  Spanish  she  xvas  J ^ lendid  auditoxw,  i 

" ’lit*  iiav  Tliis  attachment  he  took  occasion  to  express  xn  a higlxl> 
attached  to  e . ^ prefixed  to  his  ti-ansbition  of  the  Psalms,  which  he 

iit-’tte  of  the’first  full  edition  of  this  important  work 

being  on  the  title  ; but  a .®5‘2es''’“'oT^^^  both  these 

included  the  authors  tragedy  ot  Jepthes.  | j;.  P = „ri«cens  and 

impressions,  Buchanan  is  styled  Poetarm 

ihe  inranhrase  was  recommended  by  copies  of  Gxeek  . ^ n _}  J 

tlie  paxapnxase  cr.i;nln,s  of  the  a<>e  by  Franciscus  Portus,  and 

TJniiw  Sfpnliens  one  of  the  lust  scuoitii^  oi  ui«  j i r> 

?Scus  £xotius,  and  in  Latin  verses  by  Henry  Stephens  and  Castlevetro 

M-xrv  must  have  been  highly  pleased  by  a compliment  which  carried  her  feme 
Blaxy  must  na  a ^ services,  bestowed  upon  her  preceptor 

Td  pi  in  1564,  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey  of  Crossraguell  raraxxt  by  tlxe 
death  of  Quintin  Kennedy,  brother  to  Buchanans  toriner  P"!'''’  f 
Cassillis  These  temporalities  were  valued  at  five  huiub-ed  pounds  Scots  a-j  car, 
and  the  poet  seems  to  liave  held  them  till  the  day  of  his  deatli.  Blary  s loxe 
of  poweJ  and  her  attachment  to  popery,  soon,  however,  alienated  the  •'blectioM 
f H.  G-iends  • and  aware  that  he  held  her  favour  by  a precarious  tenure. 

»,dlL  .0<l.l.usly'oulU»lc,l  ,1.0  frienaship  of  .1,.  ^ 

which  was  now  become  the  fn-st  object  ot  Ins  solicitude.  In  the  same  >ear 
which  he  xvas  promoted  to  the  temporalities  of  Cvx>ssragiicll,  he  prei>ai^^^^ 

Uie  press  a collection  of  satires,  » Fralres  Fkaterriixxi,”  in  which  the  fooleries 
and  \iiipurities  of  the  popish  church  were  treated  with  the  keenest  iron) , and 
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availed  AvitJi  the  most  vehement  invective.  He  also  now  put  the  finishing-  hand 

natrn  published,  with  a detlication  to  his  friend  and 

pah  on,  the  Harl  of  MuiTay.  Through  the  interest  of  tin's  nobleman,  Buchanan 
nas  noimnated  to  be  principal  of  St  Leonard’s  coUege,  St  Andrews,  in  1 566.  In 
ovember  tins  year,  his  name  appeai-s  as  one  of  die  auditors  of  the  fatuity  questor’s 
^counts  in  the  univei-sity  of  St  Andi-ew’s,  where  he  had  now  fixed  liis  residence 
llie  cliamber  wliich  he  occupied,  as  principal  of  St  Leonard’s,  is  now  part  of  a 
private  duelling  house,  and  is  supposed  to  have  undergone  scarcely  any  transfor- 
smwed"-  » T of  its  furniture,  in  1544,  lias  been  pre- 

fi  7 n T foreside  of  aik  and  the  northside  and  the 

runs  ot  hr— Item  ane  feather  bed  and  ane  wliite  plaid  of  foui-  ells  and  ane 
coveung  woven  o er  wtli  images— Item  another  auld  bed  of  harden  filled  with 
straw  with  ane  covering  of  green- Item  ane  cod— Item  ane  inrower  of  buck- 

nfVJ  1 «iiIlow-Item  ane  Huntem  counter 

ot  the  nuddhn  lund-ltem  ane  little  buird  for  the  studzie— Item  ane  fumi  of 
hr  and  ane  little  letterin  of  aik  on  the  side  of  the  bed  nith  ane  image  of  St 
Jerom— Item  ane  stool  of  elm  with  ane  other  chair  of  little  pine— Item  me 
chimney  weigliing  * * 3,,^  cliamUer  weighing***.”  I„  1550  and 

tlie  two  ensuing  ymis,  he  was  one  of  the  four  electors  of  the  rector,  aild'by 
each  of  the  three  ofiicei-s  who  were  successively  chosen  was  nominated  a pro- 
lector ; and  m the  public  register  he  is  denominated  by  the  honourable  title 
Hhich,  in  publishing  Ills  Psalms,  Steplianus  had  bestowed  on  him.  As  principal 
of  the  college,  he  delivered  occasional  prelections  on  theolog-y,  as  well  as  at  the 
iveekly  meetings  of  the  clergy  and  other  learned  men  of  the  disti-ict,  held  for 
expountbng  tlie  Scriptures,  then  styled  tlie  exercise  of  prophesying,  and  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  he  sat  as  a doctor  from  the  year  1563 
to  lo67,  in  which  last  year  he  liad  the  honour  of  being  chosen  moderator, 
lliis  same  year  he  published  another  collection,  consisting  of  Elegiaj  Silvas 
Hende^yllabi,  to  which  was  prefixed  an  epistle  to  liis  friend  Peter  Daniel  tlie 
learned  editor  of  Virgil,  with  the  commentary  of  Servius,  in  which  he  gives 
several  notices  respecting  his  avocations,  and  especially  respecting  his  poetical 
'I'u  1.  occupations  of  a court,  and  the  annoyance  of  disease 

I have  hardly,  he  remai-l<s,  “ been  able  to  steal  any  portion  of  time  which  I 
could  devote  to  my  friends  or  to  myself,  and  I liave  therefore  been  prevented 
fioin  manitaimng  a frequent  con-espondence  with  them,  and  from  collecting  mv 
poen«  which  be  so  widely  dispersed.  For  my  own  part  I was  not  extremely 
Bobcitous  to  recall  them  from  perdition,  for  the  subjects  are  generally  of  a trivial 
nature  and  such  as  at  this  period  of  life  are  at  once  calcidated  to  inspire  me 
with  disgust  and  shame.  But  as  Pierre  Montaure,  and  some  other  friends,  to 
n 7 neither  can  nor  ought  to  refuse  any  request,  deiimnded  them  with  such 
eaniestness,  I have  employed  some  of  my  leisui-e  hours  in  collecting  a portion. 

1 ‘T  ^ an-angement.  With  this  specimen,  which  consists 

ot  one  book  of  elegies,  another  of  miscellanies,  and  a third  of  hendocasyllables. 

When  it  shall  suit  your-  convenience,  I beg 
r -.  A J ^ communirate  them  to  Montaure,  des  Mesmes,  and  other  philological 
fi  * ’1  r*  " '7***  advice  I trust  you  wiU  not  adopt  any  measure  relative  to 

leir  pu  ica  ion.  n a short  time  I jiropose  sending  a book  of  iambics,  another 
0 e^i^-ams,  o£  odes,  and  perhaps  some  other  pieces  of  a similar 

( esciip  ion.  t esc  I wish  to  bo  at  the  disposal  of  my  friends  as  I liave 

finaUy  determined  to  rely  more  on  their  judgment  than  on  my  own.  In  my 
paraphrase  of  the  Psaln«,  I have  corrected  many  typogi-aphical  ein-ors,  and  have 
likewise  made  various  alterations.  I must  therefore  request  you  to  advise  our 
friend  Steplianus  not  to  publish  a new  edition  without  my  knowledge.  Hitherto 

“ 
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T luve  not  found  leisure  to'finish  the  second  book  of  my  ! 

therefore  I liave  not  made  a transcript  of  the  first.  As  soon  friends  at 

completed  I shall  tonsmit  them  to  you.  Salute  m my  na  July  ' 

Orleans,  and  such  others  as  it  may  be  convenient  aren  . friend's  ap- 

the  twenty-Wth,  1566.”  The  ivork,  of  course  met  frmnd  s a^ 

probation,  and  was  printed  in  Paris  by  Robert  Stephens  ^ ^ 

?Ve  have  already  noUced  that  the  poem  Be  Sphera 
From  the  above  letter  it  appears  tliat  it  was  Bucfenans 

it  when  he  should  have  finished  some  others  that  were  m a ^te.  sta^  of 
forwardness,  and  did  not  require  such  a fuU  command  of 

greater  magnitude.  Circumstances,  however,  soon  put  a period  to  these  peace- 

“it^iSSl^  and  Darnley.  the  murdem  of  Ri^o  and  Dailey,  ^e 
union  between  the  Queen  and  BothweU,  the  flight  of  the  latter,  Atoy  s s,^^  , 
render  to  the  confederated  lords,  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven  cast  e,  an 
her  escape  from  it,  the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside,  and 

land,  are  the  events  best  known  of  any  in  Scottish  history,  and  it  is  needless  here 
to  enlarge  upon  them.  When  Elizabeth  thought  fit  to  appoint  commissioner,  and 
call  witnesses  from  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  ch^es  p 
which  Mary  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne,  the  main  bu^en  ot  the  pr^t 
ivas  devolved  upon  Buchanan,  who  had  accepted  favours  from  the  Queen,  indeed 
but  did  not  on  that  account  either  decline  the  task  of  becoming 
perform  it  with  the  less  severity.  He  accordingly  accompanied  the  Regent 
Murray  into  England  upon  that  occasion,  having  composed  in  Latin  a Uetecuo 
of  Mary’s  actions,  which  was  laid  before  the  commissioners  at  estimns  er, 
was  afterwards  most  industriously  circulated  by  the  English  court.  o t le 
pen  has  also  been  ascribed  the  Actio  contra  Mariam  Scoto^  Reginam  a 
coarse  and  scurrilous  invective,  which  was  printed  in  Englan  on^  "*t  ' 
Detection,  but  of  which  no  man  capable  of  reading  Buchanan’s  works  will  be- 
Heve  that  he  ever  composed  one  line.  “ The  Detection,.’  says  an  ennnent  his- 
torian, “ is  a concise  historical  deduction  of  facts,  a rapid  narrative  ivritten  witn 
that  chaste  and  classical  precision  of  thought  and  language  by  which  each  sen- 
tence  acquires  an  appropriate  idea  distinct  from  the  preceding,  neit  er  antici 
pated,  repeated,  nor  intermixed  with  others ; and  tlie  style  is  so  strictly  historical 
that  the  work  is  incorporated  in  Buchanan’s  histoi7  almost  without  alteration. 
But  the  Action  against  Mary  is  a dull  declamation  and  a malignant  invective, 
written  in  professed  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators,  whom  Buchanan  has  never 
imitated,  without  arrangement  of  parts,  coherence,  or  a regular  train  of  ide.as, 
and  without  a single  passage  which  Buchanan  in  his  history^  has  deigned  to  trans- 
ci-ibe.”  The  assassination  of  the  Regent  BIuiTay  soon  after  his  return  from 
England,  threw  the  nation  into  a still  deeper  ferment,  and  Buchanan,  strongly 
suspicious  of  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Haniiltons,  which  he  regarded  .as  the  prin- 
cipal som'ce  of  the  calamities  that  now  afflicted  the  nation,  addressed  “ Ane^  ad- 
monition direct  to  the  true  lordis  inalntainirs  of  the  kingis  graces  auUiorite,” 
in  which  he  earnestly  adjured  them  to  protect  the  young  king  and  the  children 
of  the  late  regent  from  the  perils  that  seemed  to  impend  over  them.  The  same 
year  he  composed  a satirical  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  secretary  Lething- 
ton,  entitled,  Cliameleon,  which,  tlu-ough  the  vigil.ance  of  the  secretary,  was  pre- 
vented from  being  published  at  the  time.  A copy,  howei-er,  w.as  presened 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  d.atod  1570,  and  it  was  printed  .at  London,  in  1710,  in 
the  Miscellanea  Scotica.  It  has  been  often  reprinted  since.  These  two  pieces  aii- 
pear  to  be  all  that  ho  ever  composed  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  and  they  arc^  of 
such  excellence  as  to  make  it  matter  of  regret  that  ho  did  not  turn  his  attention 
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oflener  to  the  cultivation  of  his  native  language.  As  the  hopes  of  the  protestant 
■party  were  entirely  centred  in  King  Janies,  Buchanan  was,  in  1570,  selected 
by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  assembled  on  occa- 
sion of  the  slaughter  of  the  i-egent  Murray,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  that 
important  matter,  the  education  of  the  royal  youth.  On  this  occasion  he  “ com- 
peared personally  in  presence  of  the  said  lords  of  the  council,  nobility,  and 
othei-s  of  the  estates,  and  at  their  desire,  and  of  his  own  free  will  and  proper 
motive,  demitted  and  gave  over  his  charge  and  place  of  master  of  the  said  col- 
lege, (St  Leonards,)  in  the  favours  of  liis  well-beloved  Master  Patrick  Adamson, 
and  no  otherwise.”^ 

Buchanan  commenced  his  new  duties  ivith  ardour ; and  the  very  respectable 
scholarship  which  his  pupil  exhibited  in  after  life,  shows  that  so  far  he  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  great  success.  James  had  been  committed,  during  his 
infancy,  to  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  a nobleman  of  the  most  unblemished 
integrity,  and  he  was  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  governor  was  Sir 
Alexander  Ei-slcine,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  “ a gallant  well-natured  gentle- 
man, loved  and  honoured  by  all  men.”  The  preceptors  associated  with  Buchanan 
nere  Mr  Peter  Young,  and  the  abbots  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Dryburgh,  both  of 
them  related  to  the  family  of  Mar.  Young  was  a man  of  a mild  disposition, 
respectable  both  for  his  talents  and  learning ; and  he  discharged  his  office  with 
a prudent  attention  to  his  future  interests.  Recollecting  that  his  pupil  was  soon 
to  be  the  sole  dispenser  of  public  favour,  he  was  careful  to  secure  his  good  graces, 
and  of  course  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  political  transactions  of  con- 
siderable importance,  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  considerable  amount.  The  two  abbots,  also,  were  wise  and  modest, 
according  to  Sir  James  Melville,  but  the  Lady  Mar  was  wise  and  sharp,  and  held 
the  king  in  great  awe,  and  so  did  Mr  George  Buchanan.  “ But  Blr  George,”  Mel- 
ville adds,  “ w as  a Stoic  philosopher,  who  looked  not  far  beforehand ; a man  of 
1 notable  endowments  for  his  learning  and  know  ledge  of  Latin  poesy ; much  honour- 
! ed  in  other  countries  ; pleasant  in  conversation,  rehearsing  at  all  occasions  morali- 
ties short  and  instructive,  whereof  he  had  abundance,  inventing  when  he  wanted.” 
The  austere  spirit  of  Buchanan  was  not  to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  self- 
interest  CaUed  in  his  old  age  to  the  discharge  of  this  task,  he  seems  to  have 
performed  it  with  an  entire  disregard  of  personal  consequences.  The  result  W'as, 
as  we  have  said,  that  he  certainly  succeeded  in  beating  a respectable  degree  of 
scholarship  into  his  royal  pupil,  but  left  James’s  mind  untinged  with  any  respect 
or  affection  for  his  instructor.  On  the  contrary,  the  king'  long  remembered  him 
with  a feeling  of  horror,  and  used  to  say  of  one  of  his  English  courtiers,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  that  he  never  could  help  trembling  at  his  approach,  he 
reminded  him  so  strongly  of  his  pedagogue.  Concerning  Buchanan’s  treatment 
of  his  royal  pupil  there  ai'e  preseiwed  more  anecdotes  than  in  reference  to  any  other 
period  of  his  life  ; which,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  show  that  he  neither  spared 
castigation  nor  reproach.  The  Master  of  Erskine,  ivho  was  the  prince’s  play- 
mate, had  a tame  sparrow,  possession  of  which  was  coveted  by  James,  and  inef- 
fectually entreated  from  the  owner.  James  had  recourse  to  violence  in  order  to 
obtain  what  he  desired,  and  the  one  boy  pulled  and  the  other  held  till  the  poor 
sparrow  was  killed  in  the  struggle.  The  loss  of  his  little  favourite  caused  the 

1 This  is  supposed  to  have  been  Mr  Patrick  Adamson,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  An- 
drews, but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  records  of  the  university  that  he  ever  entered  upon 
his  new  functions.  If  we  may  credit  Dr  Mackenzie,  Adamson  was  at  this  time,  or  at  least 
shortly  after  it,  in  France,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  after  the  Bartholomew  miissacre. 
This  nomination,  therefore,  was  probably  made  in  his  absence,  and  before  he  could  order  Ids 
afl'airs  abroad  and  be  ready  to  enter  upon  his  office,  other  arrangements  might  have  become 
necessary. 
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Master  of  Erskiiie  to  shed  tears,  and  make,  as  is  ^ Vl^kenHe 

crv  This  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  B c , ’ * , 

ciy.  j,ni»  uwug  him  that  what  he  had  done  was 

savs  “ cave  the  king  a box  on  the  ear,  and  toia  aim  i 

zv  Le  bwofL  „e.  f i;vr,rr 

ing  anecdote  is  thus  related  by  Di  Iiung.  _ favour- 

sities  which  he  [James]  discovered,  was  an 
ites;  and  this  weakness,  which  ought  to  have  been 
characteristics  of  childhood,  continued  to  retain  its 
„n,i.  .if.  Hi.  fd.it,  in 

!::r!;L32a^“  .aop^  ^o,l  ^ 

of  correcting-  his  pupil’s  conduct.  He  presented  the  young  k*ng  w ith  t«  o pape 
S L reVestedhim  to  sign  ; and  James,  after  having  sligh  ly  interroga^d 
h m concerning  their  contents,  readily  appended  his  signature 
the  precaution'of  even  a cui-sory  perusal.  One  of  diem 

ence  of  the  regal  authority  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days.  Ha^ng  qiutte^  die 
royal  presence,  one  of  the  courtiers  accosted  him  with  his  usual  sdutalion . t 
to  thJ  astonished  nobleman  he  announced  himself  in 
sovereign  ; and  with  that  happy  ui-banity  of  humour,  for  w uc h 
guished,  he  began  to  assume  the  high  demeanor  of  royalty  He 
preserved  the  same  deportment  towards  the  king  himself  ; and  ^ ^ 

Lssed  his  amazement  at  such  extraordinary  conduct,  f 

of  his  having  resigned  the  crown.  This  reply  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the  mon- 
arch’s surprise  ; for  he  now  began  to  suspect  his  preceptor  of  ‘ 

ment  Buchanan  then  produced  the  instrument  by  winch  he 
vested ; and,  with  the  authority  of  a tutor,  proceeded  to  remind  him  of  the 
absurdity  of  assenting  to  petitions  in  so  rash  a manner.  . . j j-  , 

When  nominated  the  king’s  preceptor,  Buchanan  was  also 
of  the  chancery;  but  this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  long  The 

year  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  the  room  of  John,  afterwar^  lord 
Maitland,  who  was  deprived  for  his  adherence  to  the  queen.  'Hiis 
honourable  and  lucrative,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a seat  in  piwhameut,  he  held 
?or  several  years.  In  April,  1578,  he  nominaUy  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Thomas,  son  of  Alexander  Buchanan  of  Sleat ; but  this  seems  to  have 
beL  done  only  to  secure  the  reversion,  for,  in  the  following  June  and  Julv,  he 
continued  to  vote  in  parliament,  and,  so  late  as  1580,  lyas  addressed  by  i 
foreign  correspondents  as  preceptor  and  counsellor  to  king  Jame&  In  the 
management  of  public  affairs  Buchanan  seems  to  have  taken  a lively  interest  an 
to  have  been  equally  consulted  as  a politician  and  a scholar.  According  y , in 
1578  we  find  him  forming  one  of  a numerous  commission,  among  whom  was 
another  poet  and  scholar,  archbishop  Adamson, 

the  existing  laws;  a most  desirable  object,  but  one  that  from  its  difficulty 
was  never  carried  fuUy  into  effect.  He  was  also  included  in  two  commissions 
for  the  improvehient  of  education.  The  fii-st  was  to  rectify  an  nicoiiyenience 
arising  from  the  use  of  different  grammars  in  the  schools.  Of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  puiqiose,  Buchanan  was  president  and  the  other 
Messi-s  Peter  Young,  Andrew  Sympson,  and  James  Carmichael.  'Hiey  met  in  St  r- 
ling  palace,  and  were  entertained  during  the  continuance 

char4  of  the  king.  Having  declared  all  the  grammars  in  use  defectiie,  they  re- 
solved thVt  three'’of  their  nimiber  should  compile  a new  one.  Jo  Sy.npson  were 
assigned  the  rudiments  ; to  Cai-mich.ael  what  is  improperly  termed  etymo  gy  , . 
to  Buchanan  the  department  of  prosody.  Their  respective  tracts  were  comnutted 
to  the  press,  and  authorized  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council;  but  they  con- 
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tinued  to  be  standards  of  instruction  for  a very  short  time,  and  have  long  been 
utterly  forgotten.  The  second  commission  to  which  we  have  refen-ed,  was  appointed 
by  the  parliament  of  1578,  to  visit  the  colleges,  to  reform  such  things  as  tended  to 
popery,  to  displace  unqualified  persons,  and  to  establish  such  persons  therein  as 
they  should  judge  fit  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  university  of  St  Andrews 
was  the  subject  of  the  first  experiment.  Having  found  many  things  to  alter  and 
redress,  the  commissioners  prepared  a scheme  of  reformation,  which  was  ratified 
by  parliament.  This  document,  ivritten  in  the  Scottish  tongue  by  George 
Buchanan,  is  still  preserved.  4 he  plan  of  improvement  is  skilfully  delineated, 
and  evidently  pre-supposes  that  there  was  no  want  of  learned  men  in  the  nation* 
but  it  was  never  carried  into  effect.  * 

ith  the  regents  Murray,  Lennox,  and  Mar,  Buchanan  was  cordially  united  ; 
but  Morton  in  the  end  forfeited  his  good-will  by  the  plans  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment which  he  so  sedulously  pursued  and  it  was  principally  by  his  advice  and 
tliat  of  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  that  Morton  >vas  deposed,  and  the  reins  of  go- 
>ernment  put  into  the  king’s  hands,  though  he  was  yet  only  in  his  twelfth  year. 
He  ^vas  of  course  a member  of  the  privy  council  appointed  for  the  young  mon- 
arch, but  seems  to  have  been  displaced  on  Morton’s  return  to  power ; and  wo 
are  uncertain  if  he  ever  again  held  any  political  office.  It  is  probably  to  this 
short  period  of  political  influence  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  following  anecdote 
of  Buchanan,  related  by  Dr  Gilbert  Stuart  in  his  Observations  concerning  tho 
Public  Law  and  the  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland : — “ In  feudal  times,” 
that  WTiter  observes,  “ when  the  sovereign  upon  his  advancement  to  the  royalty 
was  to  swear  fidelity  to  his  subjects,  and  to  pay  homage  to  the  laws,  he  delivered 
his  naked  sword  into  the  hands  of  the  high  constable.  ‘ Use  this  in  my  defence,’ 
said  he,  ‘ while  I support  the  interests  of  my  people ; use  it  to  my  destruction 
>\hen  I foKake  them.’  In  allusion  to  this  form,  Buchanan  made  a naked  sword 
to  be  represented  on  the  money  coined  in  the  minority  of  James  VI.,  with  these 
words.  Pro  me  ; si  mereor,  in  me.^ 

A list  of  twenty-four  Scotsmen  has  been  preserved,  ^vhom,  on  the  Icing’s  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  Elizabeth  thought  it  necessary  to  attach  to  her  inter- 
est by  pensions,  and  among  these  Buchanan  stands  at  illOO  per  year;  no  con- 
temptible sum  in  those  days,  and  the  same  that  evas  assigned  to  some  of  the  fii-st 
nobles  of  the  land.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  received  this  gratuity,  or 
that  it  was  offered  to  him.  Mackenzie,  however,  states  it  as  a certainty,  and 
adds,  that  tlio  composition  of  his  “ De  Jure  Regni  apudScotos,”  was  the  grateful 
serviTC  he  perfoi-med  in  return, — an  assertion  not  likely,  considering  that  the 
doctrines  of  this  book  were  not  very  consonant  to  the  views  of  that  high  minded 
princess.  The  “ De  Jure  ” was  composed  principally  with  a view  to  instruct 
his  royal  pupil  in  what  belonged  to  his  office. 

In  157G,  he  prepared  his  Baptistes,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  young  king,  with 
a freedom  of  sentiment  bordering  upon  disrespect,  which  is  to  be  regi-etted,  be- 
cause if  his  lessons  had  been  conveyed  in  a less  dictatorial  manner,  there  would 
have  been  more  likelihood  of  their  being  attended  with  advantage.  “ This  trifle  may 
seem,  he  says,  “ to  have  a more  important  reference  to  you,  because  it  clearly 
discloses  the  punishment  of  tyrants,  and  the  misery  which  awaits  them  even  when 
their  prosperity  is  at  the  highest.  Such  knowledge  I consider  it  not  only  expe- 


* James  Melville  assigns  a different,  and  perhaps  equally  powerful,  reason  for  Buchnn- 
n s di^reement  with  Morton : He  became  the  E*arl  If  Morton’s  great  enemy,  for  that  a 

nag  of  his  chanced  to  be  taken  from  his  scivant,  during  the  civil  troubles,  and  was  bought  by 
the  Recent,  who  had  no  will  to  part  with  tho  said  horse,  because  he  was  sure-footed  and 
easy ; but  becaiae  he  would  not  part  with  him,  from  being  the  Regent’s  great  friend,  he  bo- 
came  his  mortal  enemy,  and  from  that  Ume  forth  spoke  evil  of  him  at  all  times  and  upon  all 
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dient  but  necessary  that  you  should  acquire,  in  order  that  you  may  early  begin 
to  hate  what  you  ought  always  to  shun;  and  I wish  this  work  to  remain  as  a ! 
witness  to  posterity,  that  if  impelled  by  evil  councillors,  or  the  licen- 

tiousness of  royalty  to  in-evail  over  a virtuous  education,  you  should  hereafter  he 
guilty  of  any  improper  conduct,  the  fault  may  he  imputed  not  to  your  preceptors, 
but  to  you  who  have  not  obeyed  their  salutary  admonitions.”  Tl'ree  ^ars  after,  ; 
in  1579,  he  published  the  above-mentioned  compendium  of  politi^l  Hnlosoph), 
the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  delineate  the  rights  of  the  Scottish  croun. 

The  origin  of  the  work,  which  is  suthciently  remote  from  that  ^igned  by 
aiackenzie,  is  fuUy  detailed  in  the  dedication  to  the  king,  which  is  of  so  peculiar 
a character,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  it  over.  “ Several  years  ago,” 
he  begins,  “when  our  affairs  were  in  a most  turbulent  condition,  I composed  a 
dialogue  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Scottish  crown,  in  which  I endeavoi^  to 
explain,  from  their  very  cradle,  if  I may  adopt  that  expression,  the  reciprocal  | 
rights  and  privileges  of  kings  and  their  subjects.  Although  the  work  seemed  , 
to  be  of  some  immediate  utility,  by  silencing  certain  individuals,  who,  with  im-  | , 
portunate  clamours,  rather  inveighed  against  the  existing  state  of  things,  tlian  - ^ 

examined  what  was  conformable  to  the  standard  of  reason,  yet  in  consequence  ot  j ^ 

returning  ti-anquiUity,  I willingly  consecrated  my  arms  to  public  coii^i^  But  j i 
having  lately  met  with  this  disputation  among  my  papers,  and  supposed  it  to  con-  1 1 
tain  many  precepts  necessary  for  your  tender  age,  ( especially  as  it  is  so  wnspi-  1 1 

cuously  elevated  in  the  scale  of  human  affairs,)  I have  deemed  its  puhlicaUon  j 

expedient,  that  it  may  at  once  testify  my  zeal  for  your  seiwice,  and  admonish  ymu 
of  your  duty  to  the  community.  Many  circumstances  tend  to  convince  me,  that  ^ 
my  present  exertions  wiU  not  prove  fruitless,  especially  your  age  yet  uncorrupted 
by  perverse  opinions,  a disposition  above  your  years  spontaneously  urging  you 
to  evei-y  noble  pursuit,  a facility  in  obeying  not  only  your  preceptors,  but  all 
prudent  monitors ; a judgment  and  dexterity  in  disquisition  which  prevents  you  , 
from  paying  much  regard  to  authority,  unless  it  be  confirmed  by  solid  argumen^h 
I likewise  perceive  that  by  a kind  of  natural  instinct  you  so  abhor  flattery,  the 
nurse  of  tyranny,  and  the  most  gi-ievous  pest  of  a legitimate  monarchy,  that  you  , 
as  heartily  hate  the  courtly  solecisms  and  barhai-isms,  as  they  are  relished  and  } 
affected  by  those  ivho  consider  themselves  as  the  arbitei-s  of  every-  eleganre,  and  • 
who  by  way  of  seasoning  their  conversation,  are  perpetually  sprinkling  it  with 
majesties,  lordships,  excellencies,  and  if  possible  with  expressions  still  more  putid. 
Although  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the  instruction  of  your  governor,  may  at 
present  secure  you  against  this  error,  yet  am  I compelled  to  entertain  some  slight 
degree  of  suspicion,  lest  evil  communication,  the  alluring  nurse  of  the  vices, 
should  lend  an  unhappy  impulse  to  your  still  tender  mind,  especially  as  I am  not 
io-norant  with  what  facility  the  external  senses  yield  to  seduction.  I Imve  there- 
Ibre  sent  you  this  ti-eatise,  not  only  as  a monitor,  but  even  as  an  importunate, 
.:nd  sometimes  impudent  dun,  who  in  this  turn  of  life  may  convey  you  beyond 
the  rocks  of  adulation,  and  may  not  merely  offer  you  advice,  hut  confine  you  to 
the  path  which  you  have  entered ; and  if  you  should  chance  to  deviate,  may  re- 
in-ehend  you,  and  rectill  your  steps.  If  you  obey  this  monitor,  you  will  insure 
tranquillity  to  yourself  iuid  to  your  subjects,  and  will  transmit  a brilliant  reputa- 
tion to  the  most  remote  posterity.”  The  eagerness  with  which  this  work  w.as 
8ou<rht  after,  by  those  of  Buchanan’s  own  principles  on  tlie  Continent,  is  mani- 
fested by  a’  letter  from  one  of  his  correspondents.  “ Your  dialogue  de  Jure 
Hegni,”  says  this  epistle,  “ which  you  transmitted  to  me  by  Zolchcr,  the  letter 
carrier  of  our  friend  Stiirmius,  I have  received — a present  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely iigi’ceable  to  me,  if  the  importunate  entreaties  of  some  persons  did  not 
prevent  me  from  enjoying  it ; for  the  moment  it  w.as  delivered  into  my  hand.  Dr 
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Al  lison  requested  the  loan  of  it — he  yielded  it  to  the  importunity  of  the  chan- 
cellor, from  whom  the  treasurer  procured  a perusal  of  it,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
turned it ; so  that,  to  this  day,  it  has  never  been  in  my  custody,” 

Amidst  multiplied  labours  Buchanan  was  now  borne  down  with  the  load  of 
years,  aggravated  by  the  encroachments  of  disease.  His  poetical  studies  seem 
now  to  have  been  entirely  suspended,  but  his  history  of  Scotland  was  unfinished, 
and  was  probably  still  receiving  short  additions  or  finishing  touches.  His  life* 
too,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  compiled  when  he  had  reached  his  74th 
year,  and  his  epistolary  correspondence,  which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive 
was  still  continued  with  some  of  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days.  He  had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  writing  annually,  by  some  of  the  Bourdeaux  merchants,  to 
1 1 colleague  Vinetus,  and  one  of  these  letters,  written  in  March 

1581,  the  year  before  his  death,  gives  a not  unpleasing  picture  of  his  state  of 
teeling  » Upon  receiving  accounts  of  you,»  he  says,  " by  the  raerchanU  who 
return  from  your  courts,  I am  filled  with  delight,  and  seem  to  enjoy  a kind  of 
second  youth,  for  I am  there  apprised,  that  some  remnants  of  the  Portuguese 
peregrinations  still  exist.  As  I have  now  attained  to  tlie  75th  year  of  my  age 
1 sometimes  call  to  remembrance  tlu-ough  what  toils  and  inquietudes  I have  sailed 
past  all  those  objects  which  men  commonly  regaid  as  pleasing,  and  have  at 
length  struck  upon  that  rock  beyond  which,  as  the  ninetieth  Psalm  very  truly 
avers,  notJiing  remains  but  labour  and  son-ow.  The  only  consolation  that  now 
awaits  me,  is  to  pause  witli  delight  on  the  recollection  of  my  coeval  friends  of 
whom  you  are  almost  the  only  one  who  still  sm-vives.  Although  you  are  not,  as 
pr^ume,  inferior  to  me  in  years,  you  are  yet  capable  of  benefiting  your  coun- 
ry  y your  exertion  and  counsel,  and  even  of  prolonging,  by  your  learned  com- 
positions, your  life  to  a future  age.  But  I have  long  bade  adieu  to  letters.  • It 
IS  now-  the  only  object  of  my  solicitude,  that  I may  remove  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible  from  the  society  of  my  ill-assorted  companions,  that  I who  am  already 
dead,  may  relinquish  the  fellowship  of  the  living.  In  the  meantime  I transmit 
o you  the  youngest  of  my  literary  offspring,  in  order  that  when  you  discover  it 
to  be  the  drivelling  child  of  age,  you  may  be  less  anxious  about  its  brothers.  I 
understand  that  Henry  AVardlaw,  a young  man  of  oux-  nation,  and  the  descendant 
01  a good  family,  is  prosecuting  his  studies  in  your  seminary  with  no  inconsider- 
able apphcation.  Although  I am  aware  of  your  habitual  politeness,  and  you  are 
not  Ignorant  th.at  foreigners  are  peculiarly  entitled  to  your  attention,  yet  I am 
desirous  be  should  find  that  our  ancient  familiarity  recommends  him  to  your  fa- 
vour.  lliuanus,  who  had  seen  this  epistle  in  the  possession  of  the  venerable 

o man  o whom  it  was  addressed,  says  it  was  written  with  a tremulous  hand, 
but  in  a generous  style.  ’ 

tf  /'‘"f  productions  was  his  history  of  ScoUand,  which  it  is 

doubtful  whether  he  lived  to  see  ushered  fairly  into  the  world  or  not.  By  the 
owing  letter  to  Blr  Randolph,  dated  at  Stirling  in  the  month  of  August,  1577, 

of  forwardness.  “Mais- 

f ansourit  to  naine  of 

” ^-.*1  1®  f mony  excusis,  as  age,  forgetfulness,  besines, 

, 1 ®*®  *’‘'*00  ^3  now  except  my  sweirness  and  your  gentihiess, 

th  J^u  nane  of  theise  sufficient,  content  you  with  ane  confession  of 

e a w ou  eai  o punnition  to  follow  on  my  onltindness.  As  for  the  pre- 
occupiit  in  wTyting  of  our  historie,  being  assurit  to  content  few  and 
to  displease  mony  tharthrow.  As  to  the  end  of  it,  yf  ye  gett  it  not  or  thys 
ivinter  be  passit,  lippen  not  for  it,  nor  nane  other  writyngs  from  me.  llie 
rest  of  my  occupation  is  wyA  the  gout,  quhylk  haldis  me  busy  bath  day  and 
nyk  And  qiiliair  ye  say  ye  haif  not  king  to  lyif,  I ti-uist  to  God  to  go  before 
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YOU,  albeit  I be  on  fut  and  ye  vyi  the  post  [Randolph  was  post  master  to  the 
queen’s  grace  of  England]  pi-ayin  you  als  not  to  dispost  my  h^t  at  Newerk 
Jone  of  Kilsterne.  Thys  I pi-ay  you,  partly  for  Ins  awyne  sake,  quliame  I 
tho‘  ane  gude  fellow,  and  partly  at  request  of  syk  as  I ^e  not  refuse,  and 
thus  I take  my  leif  shortly  at  you  now,  and  my  lang  leif  quhen  God  pl^is 
committing  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almyty.”  By  this  etter  Jt  is  esi  en 
that  he  expected  to  publish  his  histoi-y  immediately.  A long  delay, 
took  place,  for  when,  in  September  1581,  he  was  visited  by  Andrew -MelnUe 
James  MelviUe,  and  his  cousin  Thomas  Buchanan,  the  work  was  only  then  p_^t- 
ine-.  Of  tliis  visit,  James  Melville  has  left  a most  interesting  account  lhat 
September  in  tyme  of  vacans,  my  unde  Mr  Andi-o,  Mr  Tliomas  Buchanan,  and 
I heii-ing  y‘  Mr  George  Buchanan  was  weak,  and  his  historic  under  ye  press, 
p’ast  ower  to  Edinbro  annes  earand  to  visit  him  and  sie  ye  wark.  M hen  we 
cam  to  his  chalmer  we  fand  lum  sitting  in  his  charre  teatching  his  young  ^n 
that  servit  him  in  his  chalmer  to  spel  a,  b,  ab,  e,  b,  eh,  &a  After  salutation, 
Mr  Andro  says,  ‘ I sie,  Sir,  ye  are  not  ydle.’  ‘ Better,’  quoth  he,  ‘ than  stcUing 
sheep  or  sitting  ydle,  wliiUc  is  als  ill.’  Yrefter  he  shew  u-s  the  epistle  dediratorie 
to  the  king,  Hie  quhylk  when  BIr  Andro  had  read,  he  told  him  tliat  it  nas  obscure 
in  some  places,  and  wanted  certain  wordis  to  perfyt  the  sentence.  Sayes  he,  ‘ I 
may  do  na  mair  for  tliinlting  on  another  matter.’  ‘ Wliat  is  tliat,  says  BIr  .^dro. 

‘ To  die,’  quoth  he ; ‘ but  I leave  that  an  mony  ma  things  to  you  to  help.’  e 
went  from  him  to  the  printer's  wark  hous,  whom  we  fand  at  the  end  of  the  17  buik 
of  his  chi’onicle,  at  a place  qhuilk  we  thought  verie  hard  for  the  t^-me,  ^uilk 
might  be  an  occasion  of  steying  the  hail  wark,  anent  the  burial  of  Da\ue. 
Therefore  steying  the  printer  from  proceeding,  we  cam  to  BIr  George  again, 
and  fend  him  bedfast  by  [conti-ary  to]  his  custome,  and  asldng  him  whow  he  ^d, 

‘ Even  going  the  way  of  weilfare,’  sayes  he.  BIi-  Thomas,  his  cousin,  sliaws  him 
of  the  hardness  of  that  part  of  his  stoi-y,  y'  the  lung  wald  be  offendit  ^ it, 
and  it  might  stey  aU  the  wark.  ‘ Tell  me,  man,’  sayes  he,  ‘ if  I have  told  the 
truth.’  ‘ Yes,’  says  Mr  Thomas,  ‘ I think  sa.’  ‘ I wUl  byd  his  feide  and  all 
his  kin’s,  then,’  quoth  he.  ‘ Pvay,  pray  to  God  for  me,  and  let  hmi  direct  all. 
Sa  be  the  printing  of  his  chronicle  was  endit  tliat  raalst  learned,  wyse,  and 
Godlie  man  endit  this  mortal  lyft’.” 

The  printing  of  the  history  must  have  gone  on  vei-y  slowly,  for  though  it 
w.as  printed  as  above,  up  to  the  seventeenth  book,  it  was  not  finished  tUl  n^ly 
a year  after,  the  dedication  to  the  lung  being  dated  August  the  twenty-ninth, 
1583,  only  thii-ty  days  before  the  death  of  the  author,  which  liappened  on 
Friday  the  28th  of  September  following,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years  and  eight  months.  He  died  in  much  peace,  expressing  his 
full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriar's 
churchyard,  a great  multitude  attending  his  funeral.  A throughstone,  with  an 
inscription,  is  said  to  have  m.'u-kcd  his  grave  ; but  the  insa-iption  h.as  long  been 
invisible,  and  the  existence  of  the  stone  itself  appeai-s  to  be  more  than  doubtful. 
An  obelisk  has,  by  the  giatitudo  of  posterity,  been  reared  to  his  memoiw  in  his 
native  village  Killearn.  His  death,  like  lhat  of  all  men  w1io  live  out  the  full 
term  of  human  life,  excited  less  emotion  than  might  liave  been  expected. 
Andi-ew  Blelville,  who  had  often  celebrated  him  wliile  alive,  disch.arged  the  last 
debt  of  lettered  friendship  in  an  elegant  Latin  poem;  Joseph  Sciiliger  also 
wrote  an  epitaph  for  him  in  terms  of  liberal  and  appropriate  praise. 

Buchanan  w.as  never  married,  and  left,  of  course,  no  children  to  peiqietiiate 
his  memory ; and  though  he  held  latterly  one  of  the  great  olliccs  of  state,  and 
possessed  other  considerable  sources  of  emolument,  ho  acquired  no  great  estates, 
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and  lus  whole  property  at  his  deatli  consisted  of  £100,  arrears  due  upon  ]iif 
pension  of  Crossragiie]].  ^ 

A story  js  told  upon  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  ivho  had  it  from 
his  gramlfather.  Lord  Invertyle,  that  Buchanan,  on  his  death-bed,  findine-  the 
money  he  had  about  him  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  sent 
Ins  servant  to  ffivide  it  among  the  poor;  adding,  that  if  the  city,  meaning  its 
authorities  did  not  choose  to  bury  him,  they  might  let  him  lie  where  he  was 
or  throw  his  corpse  where  they  pleased.  This  anecdote  has  been  by  some 
rejected  as  apocryphal ; but  there  is  no  proof  of  its  untruth,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  stai-tle  us  on  account  of  any  incongruity  with  Buchanan’s  chai-acter 
winch  was  severe,  even  to  moroseness.  He  had  passed  through  almost  every 
vicissitude  of  huinan  life,  and,  stern  and  inflexible,  perhaps  he  had  less  sympatliv 
with  human  frailty  than  the  weaknesses  of  most  men  require.  He  was  subiect 
to  that  irritability  of  feeling  which  frequently  attends  exalted  genius,  but  mani- 
lested  at  all  Lines  a noble  generosity  of  spirit,  which  made  him  be  regarded  by 
ns  trien^  with  a wannth  of  affection  which 'mere  intellectual  eminence,  though 
It  were  that  of  an  archangel,  could  never  inspire.  By  the  general  voice  of  the 
civilized  world  he  held  a pre-eminence  in  literature  that  seemed  to  render 
competition  hopeless ; but  his  estimate  of  his  own  attainments  was  consistent 
witli  the  most  perfect  modesty,  and  no  man  was  more  ready  to  discover  and 
acknowledge  genuine  merit  in  others.  His  brilliant  wit  and  unaffected  humour 
rendered  his  society  highly  acceptable  to  persons  of  the  most  opposite  tastes  and 
dispositions. 

In  1584,  only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  history,  it  was  condemn- 
ed  along  wuth  De  Jure  Eegni  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  every  pei-son 
possessed  of  copies  commanded  to  surrender  them  w ithin  forty  days  in  order  that 
they  might  be  purged  of  the  offensive  and  exfraordinary  matters  which  they  con- 
tamed.  ^ 

We  shall  close  this  sketch  of  Buchanan’s  life  with  the  concluding  reflections 
o his  learned  biographer  Dr  Irving.  “ In  his  numerous  writings,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “ he  discovers  a vigorous  and  matui-e  combination  of  talents  which  have 
seldom  been  found  united  in  equal  perfection.  According  to  the  common  opin- 
ion, intellectual  superiority  is  almost  invariably  cfrcumscribed  by  one  of  the  two 
gi-and  partitions  which  philosophers  have  delineated ; it  is  either  founded  on  the 
predominancy  of  those  capabilities  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  imagina- 
° contradistinction,  are  denominated  the  undei-stantUng. 

Ihese  different  powei-s  of  exertion,  though  certainly  not  incompatible  with  each 
other,  are  but  rarely  found  to  coalesce  in  equal  maturity.  Buchanan  has  how- 
ever, displapd  them  in  the  same  high  degi-ee  of  perfection.  To  an  iiiiaoina- 
tion  excursive  and  brilliant  he  unites  an  undeviating  rectitude  of  judgment. 
His  learning  was  at  once  elegant,  various,  and  profound.  Turnebus,  who  was 
associated  witli  him  in  the  same  college,  and  whose  decisions  will  not  be  rashly 
controverted,  has  cliaracterized  him  as  a man  of  consununate  erudition.  Most 
o le  ancient  writers  had  linuted  their  aspfring  hopes  to  one  department  of 
* to  excel  in  one  demand,  the  liappy  perseverance  of  a culti- 

vated genius.  I lato  despaired  of  securing  a reputation  by  his  poeti-y.  The 
poe  ica  a empts  o Cicero,  though  less  contemptible  perhaps  than  tliey  are  com- 
monly represented,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  transmit  an  illustrious  name 
to  future  ages.  Buchanan  has  not  only  attained  to  excellence  in  each  species 
of  composition,  but  in  each  species  has  displayed  a variety  of  excellence.  In  phi- 
losophical dialogue  and  historical  narrative,  in  lyric  and  cUdactic  poetry,  in  elegy 
epigram,  and  satire,  he  has  never  been  equalled  in  modern,  and  harcUy  surpass- 
ed in  ancient,  times.  A few  Homan  poets  of  the  purest  age  have  excelled  him 
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in  their  several  provinces,  but  none  of  Uicm  has  evinced  the  same  «^b.hty 
of  universal  attainment  Horace  and  Livy  nrote  m the  Hnpiage  U.ey  Imd 
learned  from  their  mothei-s,  but  its  very  acquisition  was  to  Buclianan  the  result 
of  much  youthful  labour.  Yet  he  MTites  with  the 

ancient  Roman.  Unfettered  by  the  classical  restraints  which  shrn  el  the  powei-s 

and  ondnal  sentiment ; he  produces  new  combinations  ^^ncy, 

them  tvith  language  equaUy  polished  and  appropriate.  His  diction  unifor^y 

disnlavs  a happy  vein  of  elegant  and  masculine  simplicity,  and  is  distingmshed 

irith  woXm  fidelity,  how  difierent  a poet  Buchanan  must  liave  been  from  the  sUtf  and 
conceited  rhymesters  of  his  oivn  age  and  country. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  MAY. 

All  Imil  to  thee,  thou  First  of  May, 

Sacred  to  wonted  sport  and  play. 

To  wine,  and  jest,  and  dance  and  song, 

And  mirth  that  lasts  the  whole  day  long , 

Halil  of  the  seasons,  honour  bright, 

Aimual  return  of  sweet  delight ; 

Flower  of  reviving  summer  s reign. 

That  hastes  to  time’s  old  age  again ! 

When  Spring’s  mild  air,  at  Nature’s  birth. 

First  breathed  upon  the  ncw-form’d  earth ; 

Or  when  the  fabled  age  of  gold,  ^ 

Without  fixed  law,  spontaneous  roll  d ; 

Such  zephyrs,  in  continual  gales. 

Pass’d  temperate  along  the  vales. 

And  softened  and  refreshed  the  soil. 

Not  broken  yet  by  human  toil ; 

Such  fruitful  warmths  perpetual  rest 
On  the  fair  islands  of  the  blest — 

Those  plains  where  fell  disease’s  moan, 

Aird  frail  old  age  are  both  unloioivn. 

Such  winds  nith  gentle  wliispers  spread, 

Among  the  dwellings  of  tlie  dead. 

And  shake  the  cypresses  that  grow 
Where  Lethe  murmurs  soft  and  slow 
Perliaps  when  God  at  last  in  ire 
Shall  purify  the  world  with  fire. 

And  to  mankind  restore  again 
Times  happy,  void  of  sin  and  ptiin, 

The  beings  of  this  earth  beneath 
Such  pure  etheri.d  air  shall  breutlio. 

Hail  1 glory  of  the  fleeting  yearl 
Haill  day  the  fairest,  happiest  hero  1 
Memorial  of  the  time  gone  by. 

And  emblem  of  futurity  1 

ON  NEJ3RA. 

My  wreck  of  mind,  and  all  my  ppcs, 

And  all  my  ills  tlrnt  day  arose. 

When  on  the  fair  Neaira’s  eyes. 

Like  stars  that  shine 
At  first,  with  hapless  fond  surprise, 

I gazed  with  mbie. 

When  my  glance  met  her  searching  glance, 

A shivering  o’er  my  boily  burst. 
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?nd  W “““ense  and  to  each  species  he  impai-te  its  peculiar  gi^ce 

it  dierum  eTi  ^ ^ ^ ® coiTespondent  beauties  ; nor  is 

t cheque!  ed  by  plu-aseologies,  unsuitable  in  that  mode  of  composition.  His  dio 

irSm'Vn  "i  “ T'®’. the  ancients 

as  tlie  ancients  nmtated  each  other.  No  Latin  poet  of  modern  times  lias  united 

uie  same  originahty  and  elegance  ; no  historian  lias  so  completely  imbibed  the 

gemus  of  antiquity,  ivithout  being  betrayed  into  servile  and  pedantic  imitation. 

Hut  lus  ivorlis  may  legitimately  ckim  a liigher  order  of  merit,  they  have  added 

no  inconsiderable  influx  to  the  general  stream  of  human  knowledoe.  The  ivit 

the  pungency,  the  vehemence  of  liis  ecclesiastical  satires,  must  liave  tended  to 

light  leaves  in  the  greenwoods  dance, 

When  western  breezes  stir  them  first; 

forth  from  my  breast  to  go, 

And  mix  with  hers,  already  wanting, 

Now  beat,  now  trembled  to  and  fro, 

With  eager  fondness  leaping,  panting. 

Just  as  a boy,  whose nourice  woos  liim, 
h olding  Ills  young  limbs  in  her  bosom. 

Heeds  not  caresses  from  another, 

But  turns  his  eyes  still  to  his  mother. 

When  she  may  once  regard  him  watches, 

And  foi  th  his  little  fond  arms  stretches ; 

Just  as  a bird  within  the  nest 
That  camiot  fly,  yet  constant  trying 
Its  weak  wings  on  its  tender  breast 
Beats  with  the  vain  desire  of  flying. 

Thou  weary'  mind,  thyself  jireparing 
To  live  at  peace  from  ail  ensnaring. 

That  thou  might’st  never  mischief  catch, 

Placed’st  you,  unhappy  eyes,  to  watch,  ’ 

Wifli  vigilance  that  knew  no  rest. 

Beside  the  gate-ways  of  the  breast; 

But  you,  induced  by  dalliance  deep, 

Or  guile,  or  overcome  by  sleep ; 

Or  else  have  of  your  own  accord 
Consented  to  betray  your  lord ; 

Both  heart  and  soul,  then  fled  and  left 
Me  spiritless,  of  mind  bereft. 

A MORNING  HYMN  TO  CHRIST. 

Son  of  the  highest  Father  thou, 

And  equal  of  the  Father  too ; 

Pure  heavenly  light  of  light  divine. 

Thy  Father’s  might  and  powers  are  tliinc. 

Lo,  while  retire  the  shades  of  night, 

Aurora,  with  her  purple  light. 

Illumines  eartli,  and  sea,  and  sky. 

Disclosing  what  in  darkness  lie : 

But  shades  of  ignorance  impure 
My  soul  and  all  its  powers  obscure. 

And  fearful  clouds  of  error  blind 
And  almost  overwhelm  my  mind  : 

Arise,  O Sun  I most  pure,  most  brightl 
The  world  irradiate  with  thy  ligiit  • “ 

Slune  on  my  darkness,  and  dispel  ’ 

The  mists  of  sin  tliat  round  mo  dwell  • 

Remove  this  fearful  cold;  impart 
Unto  the  waste  field  of  my  heart 
From  tliine  own  lamp  a waniing’rav 
To  purge  each  noxious  damp  away  • 

That  so,  by  reason  of  thy  love,  ’ 

Watered  with  moisture  from  above 
The  seed  increase  in  grateful  mould 
An  hundred  and  an  hundred  fold. 
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Jently  ll.os.  of  a ..»»  '."o  tod  .cored  .„i  „&d, 

All  tliose  mvorli.  the  reader  will  observe 

SH5ir5ii^5^ 

of  the  author,  vas  printed  in  folio.  This  vei-sion  ^ g perLmance,  and 

gtersomriMdL^of  ^ the  qiuirry  gives  «f  the  lugWy 

ELTItuT  A much  better  translation  has 

oj:“  ““  If 

S:?anSlrilXJ  o?  Te 

times  he  left  the  kingdom  to  avoid  talung  the  covenant  f 

sions,  he  ivas  an  exile  for  several  years,  and  tkough  Im  Jff 

rnnn  ved  at  he  was  not  permitted  to  resume  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  uvea 
rXmeVopow  hi.  eihito  in  the  country  till  the  Bestoiotlon,  when  he  w» 
promoted  to  be  a lord  ot.e.sion.  The  mother  of  our  author 
spicuou.  than  his  father,  being  a sister  of  Lord  Wanistous,  and,  like  him, 

”"Tn  lt™uel‘‘S  h“SS^  Ktotiess,  Mr  Burnet  took  U'o  «“■> 
of  his  son  in  the  early  part  of  it,  wholly  upon  himselt,  and  he  conducted  it  so 
IcTssfuSy  that  at  tlVage  of  ten  yeai.,  Gilbert  was  suflidently  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  be  entered  a student  in  the  college  ot  a\berdeen, 
li  t l-fectedti4elf  in  Greek,  went  tln-ough  the  — n nje^ 

Aristotelian  logic  and  philosophy  and  took  ht 

fourteen  After  this,  much  to  the  regi-et  of  his  lather  nho  had  all  aion 

intended  him  for  the  church,  he  commenced  the  ‘ 

and  feudal  in  which  he  made  very  considci-ablc  progaess.  In  H e course  ot 
ttr  however,  he  altered  his  resolution,  and,  agreeably  to  the  wi  1 of  his  father. 
Lvoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  which  with  indcfotijib  c 
dilio-ence  studying  commonly  fourteen  hoiii-s  a day,  he  made  .a  rapid  pio^e^, 
havfng  gone  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  wth  all  the  cominentaries 
then  fii  repute,  as  fvell  as  some  of  the  most  approi-ed  systems 
before  he  was  eighteen  yeai-s  ol  age;  when  f I*™'  ^ 

of  previous  exercises,  which  at  that  tune  nere  neai  y le  preaclicr 

teriaii  and  episcopalian  churches,  he  ims  licensed  as  a ® J ^ 

of  the  gospel.  His  father  was  about  this  time  appointed  a lord  of  seaio  , . 
his  ^ufin-gerniaii,  Sir  Alexander  Burnet,  gave  him  the  presentation  to  an 
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excellent  benefice,  wliich  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  all  liis  relations.  He  refused 
to  accept  of  it,  however,  on  account  of  his  youth,  notwithstanding  the  impor- 
tunities of  all  his  friends,  his  father  excepted,  who  left  him  entirely  to  his 
own  discretion.  His  fiither  dying  shortly  after  this,  and  one  of  his  brothers 
(Robert)  having  become  famous  at  the  bar,  his  mother’s  relations  eagerly  desired 
liim  to  return  to  his  fonner  studies,  the  law,  in  which  they  assured  him  of  the 
most  flattering  encouragement ; but  he  was  immoveably  fixed  in  his  purpose  of 
devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  this  resolution  he  was  greatly 
confiimied  by  the  Rev.  Mi’  Nairn,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Abbey  church  of 
Edinburgh,  and  took  a deep  interest  in  him.  Mr  Nairn  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  Scottish  preachers,  and  afterwards  became  well  known  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  as  one  of  “ Ai-chbishop  Leighton’s  Evangelists.”  He  was 
remai’kable  in  his  discourses  for  accuracy  of  style,  strength  of  reasoning,  and 
lofty  flights  of  imagination ; yet  he  always  preached  extempore,  considering 
the  task  of  m iting  Jiis  discoui*ses  as  a loss  of  tune.  Young  Rurnet  was  his 
great  admirer,  and  learned  from  him  to  preach  extemporaneously,  which  he  did 
all  his  life  with  great  ease,  by  allotting  a part  of  every  day  to  meditation  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  speaking  all  his  thoughts  aloud,  and  studying  to  render  his 
ex-pressions  fluent  and  coirect.  To  Mr  Nairn,  also,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
acquaintance  with  various  celebrated  works,  particularly  Dr  More’s  Avoi’ks,  the 
writings  of  Plato,  and  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  by  the  principles  of  which 
he  professed  to  be  guided  through  life.  In  1662  he  became  acquainted  with 
bishop  Leighton,  who,  conceiving  a great  aftection  for  him,  took  a particular 
delight  in  overlooking  his  studies.  Through  this  amiable  divine,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  primitive  writers,  going  tlu-ough  all  the  apologies  of  the 
father’s  of  tlie  three  fii-st  centui-ics,  and  Binnius’  Collections  of  Councils,  down 
to  the  second  council  of  Nice.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  about  this  same  time 
to  conti’act  an  intimacy  with  B'L-  Laimence  Charteris,  a man  of  gr-eat  worth  and 
gravity,  who  was  not  only  a solid  divine,  but  an  eminent  master  of  history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  a profound  mathe- 
matician, and  who  also  took  a deep  interest  in  finishing  the  education  of  his 
young  fi’iend,  which  had  been  so  liappily  begun,  and  so  successfully  carried  on. 

In  1663  Burnet  made  an  excur-sion  into  England,  taking  Cambridge  and 
Oxfor’d  in  his  way.  At  the  fu’st  of  these,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
troduced to  Drs  Cudworth,  Pear’son,  Burnet  (author  of  the  theory  of  the  ear-th), 
and  More.  At  the  latter  he  met  with  great  attention,  particularly  from  Dr’S 
Fell  and  Pocock,  on  account  of  his  ready  knowledge  of  the  fathers  and  ancient 
councils.  Here  he  improved  his  mathematics  by  the  instructions  of  Dr  Wallis, 
who  gave  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  that  great  philosopher  and  Christian* 
iVIr  Rober’t  Boyle,  at  London.  In  London  he  was  introduced  to  all  the  eminent 
divines  of  that  period,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  PaU’ick  Lloyd,  Whitchcot,  and 
M ilkins,  all  of  whose  characters  he  Rved  to  (Raw  in  his  history.  Here  also  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  conversation  of  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Avho  introduced 
him  into  the  first  circles  of  society,  acting  at  the  same  time  the  part  of  a faithful 
monitor,  in  pointing  out  to  him  those  eirors  and  indiscretions  into  which  he 
was  in  danger  of  falling  from  liis  youth  and  inexpericn(3e. 

After  spending  six  montlis  in  this  agreeable  manner,  he  returned  to  hli 
native  country,  where  he  was  again  pressed  to  enter  into  orders,  and  to  accept 
of  a charge  in  the  west,  which  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  do.  Hearing  of 
his  great  fame.  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton,  -who  had  been  accjuainted  witli, 
and  had  received  many  obligations  from  his  father  at  Paris,  sent  for  him  at 
this  time  to  his  counti’y  seat,  and  after  hearing  him  pr(ja(di,  oftered  hun  tluit 
parish,  the  minister  liaving  just  been  no-miimted  to  one  of  the  bishoprics. 
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Burnet  would  Lave  excused  himself,  as  he  intended  travelling  to  the  continent, 
and  solicited  the  place  for  his  friend  Nairn;  hut  Sir  Robert  would  lake  no  ■ 
denial,  being  resolved  to  keep  the  jdace  vacant  till  his  return. 

In  1664,  the  subject  of  this  meinoii-  went  Over  to  Holland,  and  after  seeing 
wliat  was  most  remarkable  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  fixed  his  residence  at  Amster- 
dam,  where,  under  the  care  of  a leai-ned  Rabbin,  he  perfected  hi^elf  in  the 
Hebrew  Language.  He  also  became  acquainted  here  with  the  leading  inen  of 
many  different  sects,  among  aU  of  whom  he  declared  he  found  so  much  r^ 
piety  and  virtue,  tliat  he  became  fixed  in  a strong  pruiciiile  of  umvei^l  chant) , 
and  conceived  an  invincible  abhon-ence  of  aU  severities  on  acorn nt  of  differen^s 
in  the  profession  or  foims  of  reRgion.  From  Holland,  by  the  way  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  passed  into  Fiance,  where,  at  Paris,  he  had  the  ple^ure  of 
conversing  frequently  with  Daille  and  Morus,  the  two  protestant  nunislers  of 
Cliarenton,  the  former  renowned  for  his  learning  and  jud^ient,  the  latter  for 
shining  abiRties  and  unrivaUed  eloquence.  His  stay  in  trance  was  prolonged 
on  account  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Lord  HoUis,  then 
ambassador  at  the  French  conrt.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  by  the  way  of  London,  wkere,  by  the  president.  Sir  Robert 
Murray,  he  was  introduced  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  On  aiaaving  at 
Edinburgh  he  was  waited  upon  by  Sii’  Robert  Fletcher,  who  cai-ried  him  dow-n 
to  Salton,  and  presented  him  to  the  parish,  which  he  declined  taMng  absolutely, 
tiU  he  should  have  tlie  joint  request  of  aU  the  parishioners.  'Hiis  ho  very  soon 
obtained  without  one  single  exception,  and  was  ordained  a priest  by  Uie  bishop 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1665.  At  Salton  he  remained  for  five  years,  a bright 
example  of  what  parish  nunistei-s  ought  to  be.  He  preached  twice  every  Sabbath, 
and  once  tlu’ough  the  week.  He  catechized  tlmee  times  a week,  so  as  to  examine 
every  parisluoner,  old  and  young,  thi-ee  times  in  the  compass  of  the  year.  He  w ent 
round  his  parish,  from  house  to  house,  instructing,  reproving,  or  comforting  die 
inmates,  as  occasion  required.  The  sick  he  visited  often  twice  a day.  The 
sacrament  he  dispensed  four  times  a yeai-,  and  he  pei-sonally  instioicted  aU  such 
as  gave  notice  that  they  intended  to  receive  it.  Of  his  sdpend,  aU  tliat 
remained  above  his  owai  necessai-y  subsistence,  he  gave  away  in  cliarity.  On 
one  occasion,  a parishioner  who  had  been  in  execution  for  debt,  asked  him  for 
a Rttle  to  help  Ins  present  exigency  ; he  inqufred  how  much  it  would  Lake  to 
set  him  up  again  in  his  business,  and  on  being  told,  ordered  his  servant  to  go 
and  give  him  the  money.  “ Sir,”  said  his  seiwant,  probably  piqued  at  Ins 
generosity,  “ it  is  aU  the  money  we  liave  in  the  house.”  “ It  is  well,”  was  the 
reply  ; go  and  pay  it  to  the  poor  man.  \ on  do  not  know  the  pleasure  diere 
is  in  malting  a man  glad.’*  We  need  not  w'ondei*  tliat  such  a man  had  the 
affections  of  his  whole  pai-ish,  even  of  the  presbyterians,  though  he  was  then  the 
only  minister  in  Scotland  who  made  use  of  the  prayera  in  the  liUirgy  of  the 
church  of  Engkind.  No  worth  and  no  diligence  on  the  part  of  individiuab, 
however,  can  .4one  for  or  make  up  the  defects  of  a wretched  system ; on  the 
contrary,  tliey  often  render  these  defects  more  apparent,  and  their  consequences 
more  pernicious.  Few  parishes  in  Scotland  were  filled  in  the  manner  tliat 
Salton  was.  Ignorant  and  profane  peraoiis  had  almost  every  where,  tlmoiigh 
political  interest,  thrust  themselves  into  the  cure  of  souls,  which,  of  coui-sc,  they 
totaUy  neglected,  to  the  great  ofVence  of  good  men  like  Burnet,  who  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  the  many  abuses  he  obsened  among  his  brethren,  which  was  highly 

1 As  minister  of  Salton,  Burnet  rcceivi'd  in  stipend  from  the  laird  of  MtMi,  in  1665, 
£397  10s.  Scots  [equal  to  £33  2s.  6d.  sterling,]  logctlier  with  11  bolls,  2 pechfi  nppies,  ol 
wheat;  11  bolls,  2 pecks,  2 lippies  of  bear;  and  §2  bolls,  1 firlot,  1 peck,  3 lippics  meal. 
Receipt,  MSS.  Adv.  Lib.  signed  “ Gilbebt  Burnett.” 
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resented  by  his  superim-s.  In  consequence  of  this,  lest  his  conduct  might  be 
attabuted  to  ambitious  views,  he  sequestrated  himself  almost  entirely  from  the 
public,  and  by  hard  study  and  too  abstemious  living  threw  himself  into  a fever 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  He  was  soon  after  interrupted  in  his  pious 

,}rT-  by  the  new  admihisti-ation  that  was  appointed  in 

1668,  in  which  his  friend  bir  Robert  Mui-ray  had  a principal  share,  to  <rive  his 
advice  for  remedying  the  public  tUsorders,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
overtlirow  of  the  presbyterian  constitution,  and,  along  ivith  it,  tile  civil  riohts  of 
le  people.  At  his  suggestion,  the  expedient  of  an  indulgence  to  the  presby- 
terians,  under  certain  limitations,  was  adopted  in  the  year  1G69  by  which  it 
was  lioped  they  would  by  degrees  be  brought  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
thiiig-s.  He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  to  assist  Leighton,  now  made 
m-chbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  bringing  forward  his  scheme  for  an  accommodation 
between  the  conflicting  churches.  In  the  comse  of  his  journeyings  to  the  west 
he  was  introduced  to  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  a very  exceUen?  woman,  with 
a strong  bias  towards  the  presbyterians,  which  enabled  her  to  influence  in  some 
degree  tlie  leaders  of  that  body,  and  rendered  her  somewliat  of  a public  cha- 
racter. At  her  house,  the  managers  of  the  college  of  Glasgow  had  occasion  to 
meet  with  the  minister  of  Salton,  and,  the  lUvinity  chair  being  there  vacant 
he  was  unanimously  elected  to  fiU  it.  All  this  was  unknown  to  Burnet  till  it 
ivas  over,  and  he  was  agwin  tlu-own  into  much  difficulty,  his  friends  insisting  upon 
him  to  accept  tlte  invitation,  and  his  parishioners  that  he  should  refuse  it. 
Leighton  however,  laid  his  commands  upon  him,  which  he  considered  as  law 
and.  he  therefore  removed  to  Glasg'ow  in  the  year  1C69.  ’ 

Owing  to  the  deplorable.state  of  the  church  and  nation,  he  encountered  much 
U-ouble  and  many  inconveniences  in  his  new  situation.  His  principal  care  how- 
ever was  to  improve  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  devoted  almost  his 
whole  time  and  attention.  On  the  Mondays  he  made  each  of  the  students  in  his 
tiu-n  explain  .a  head  of  divinity  in  Latin — propound  a thesis  from  it,  which  he  was 
to  defend  against  his  fellow-students,  the  professor  concluding  the  exercise  by 
deciding  the  point  in  a Latin  oration.  On  Tuesdays,  he  prelected  in  Latin 
pm-posing  in  eight  years  to  embrace  a complete  system  of  divinity.  On  Wed- 
nesdays, lie  gave  a lectm-e  of  an  horn-  upon  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  On  Thui-sdays 
the  exercise  was  alternate ; one  Thursday  he  expounded  a Hebrew  psalm,  cdm- 
paring  It  with  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  version  ; on  the 
other,  he  explained  some  portion  of  the  ritual  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
church.  On  Fridays  he  made  each  of  his  pupils,  in  course,  preach  a short 
wrmon  upon  a text  assigned,  upon  which  he  gave  his  ow-n  remarks  in  conclusion, 
this  was  the  labour  of  the  mornings.  In  the  evenings,  after  prayers,  he  every 
day  read  them  a portion  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  made  a short  discourse, 
alter  which  he  examined  into  the  progress  of  theii-  several  studies,  exhorting, 
encouraging,  and  directing  them,  as  he  found  necessary.  In  order  to  keep  up 
exercises,  he  Avas  under  the  necessity  of  rising’  every  morning  at  four 
o clock,  ami  it  was  ten  before  his  preparations  were  completed  for  the  labours  of 
the  day.  During  his  vacations,  he  made  frequent  visits  to  Hamilton,  where  he 
was  engapd  by  the  duchess  to  examine  and  put  in  order  the  papers  of  her 
father  and  unde,  which  led  him  to  compile  the  memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Ham- 
ilton. e duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  ho  was  employed  upon  this  work, 
wrote  for  him  to  come  up  to  London,  promising  him  such  information  concern- 
ing the  transactions  of  tliese  times  as  he  could  furnish.  He  went  to  London, 
accordingly,  and  was  received  by  LauderiLale  with  much  kindness.  But  the 
impious  manners  of  this  nobleman  were  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  ho  made  no 
use  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  except  to  reconcile  his  grace  to  the  duke 
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of  Hamilton,  ivho  had  assignations  given  him  on  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  in  i 
satisfaction  of  some  old  claims  for  which  vouchei’s  liad  been  found  by  Burnet  , 
among  the  papers  intrusted  to  his  Ciire,  and  in  return  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
engaged  to  concur  with  the  measures  of  the  court  in  tlie  ensuing  parliament 
Four  of  the  Scottish  bishoprics  were  at  this  time  vacant,  of  which  Burnet  was 
offered  his  choice  ; but  he  foresaw  that  they  Avould  entangle  him  in  difiiculties,  , 
with  little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  eflect  any  thing  good ; so  he  utterly  | 
refused  to  accept  any  of  them.  In  1672,  he  prevented  a breach  between 
Lauderdale  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  which  his  country  certainly  owed  ^ 
him  little  thanlcs.  About  this  time  he  published  his  Vindication  of  the  author-  I 
ity,  constitution,  and  laws  of  the  chui’ch  and  state  of  Scotland,  wlierein  he  i 
sti’enuously  maintained  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  and  the  illegality  of  resistance  i 
merely  on  account  of  religion.  Tliis  was  by  the  court  reckoned  a most  accep-  ; 
table  service.  He  was  again  courted  to  accept  of  a bishopric,  with  the  pro-  j 
raise  of  the  first  archbishopric  tliat  should  become  vacant;  but  he  still  persisted  | 
in  refusing.  In  1673,  he  went  again  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  a license  I 

for  publishing  his  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  He  also  entertained  a | 

resolution  to  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  aflairs  of  state,  being  satisfied  i 
that  popery  was  now  the  prevailing  interest  at  court,  and  tliat  the  sacramental 
test  by  which  York,  Clifford,  and  other  papists  had  been  excluded,  was  a mere 
artifice  of  Charles  to  obtain  money  to  prosecute  the  Dutch  war.  On  this  oc-  | 
casion,  he  used  much  freedom  both  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lauderdale  ; j 
pointing  out  to  them  in  strong  terms,  the  errors  they  had  fallen  into,  and  the  ■ 

fatal  effects  that  w'ould  accrue  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  nation.  Tins,  with  | 

his  know’ll  intimacy  with  duke  Hamilton,  who  was  at  the  time  a kind  of  fee-  j 
ble  oppositionist,  brought  him  into  high  credit,  as  possessed  of  great  influence  in  , 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  wiiich  he  was  frequently  consulted  both  by  the  King  ] : i 
and  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  introduced  Dr  Stillingfleet,  and 
proposed  a conference,  in  presence  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  some  of  the  ] 
Catholic  priests,  on  the  chief  points  of  controversy  between  the  Romanists  and  the 
Protestants,  wiiich  must  have  been  highly  offensive  to  tliat  bigoted  prince. 

With  the  king  he  made  no  other  use  of  the  freedom  allowed  him  than  to  at- 
tempt awakening  him  out  of  that  lethargy  of  indolence  and  vice,  in  wliicli  he  j 
seemed  to  be  wholly  entranced,  and  to  revive  in  him  some  sense  of  religion,  an  I 

aim  in  wiiich  his  self-love  must  have  been  very  strong  if  he  had  any  hopes  of 
succeeding.  The  king  made  him  a compliment,  however,  by  naming  him  one  i 
of  his  cliaplains.  Having  obtained  a license  for  his  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  i 
Hamilton,  which  was  delayed  that  the  king  and  some  of  his  ministers  might  liave 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them  in  MS.  ; he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  finding  the  , 
animosity  between  the  dukes  of  Lauderdale  and  Hamilton  no  longer  repressible, 
he  reth-ed  to  his  station  at  Glasgow.  The  favour  shown  him  at  London  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  and  exposed  him  to  the  rage  of  a numerous  class  of  courtiei-s. 

The  schemes  of  the  court  having  been  in  some  instances  thwarted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, Lauderikile  threw  the  whole  blame  upon  Burnet,  whom  he  represented  ! 
as  the  underhand  instrument  of  all  the  opposition  he  luid  met  with.  This  ac- 
cusation drew  him  .again  to  court  in  1671.  The  king  received  him  coldly,  and 
ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  off’  the  list  of  chaplains.  Vet,  at  the  en- 
treaty of  the  duke  of  York,  his  majesty  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  to  say 
what  ho  could  in  his  own  defence,  which  having  lie.ard,  ho  seemed  satisfied,  and  | 
ordered  him  homo  to  Glasgow.  From  this  the  duke  of  York  dissuaded  him 
till  his  peace  should  bo  entirely  made  ; otherwise,  he  assured  him  he  could  be 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  might  be  detained  as  long  .as  the  present  party 
was  in  powei'.  His  Royal  Highness  at  the  same  time  exerted  himself  to  have 
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liim  reconciled  ivith  Luuderdale,  but  without  effect.  Di-  Burnet  luad  now  no 
alternative  but  to  resign  Ins  professorial  diair,  and  seek  a settlement  in  En«-- 
T*T*^  back  to  Scotland,  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 

ne  did  not  long  hesitate,  and  would  have  found  at  once  a quiet  settlement  in 
London,  liad  not  the  electors  of  tlie  church  he  had  in  view  been  deterred  from 
choosing  him  by  a sharp  message  from  the  idng.  This,  though  at  the  time  it  liad 
the  aspect  of  a misfortune,  he  ever  after  spoke  of  as  one  of  tlie  liappiest  inci- 
dents ot  his  life  ; as  it  at  once  set  him  free  from  tlie  entanglements  of  a cor- 
rupt court,  whose  services  he  had  been  so  far  engaged  in,  that,  ivithout  some 
such  accident,  he  might  never  liave  escaped  from  them. 

He  liad  now  an  offer  of  the  living  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  from  the  Dean 
and  chapter  of  St  Pauls.  As  he,  however,  had  learned,  that  it  was  originally 
tlieir  intention  to  bestow  the  living  upon  Dr  Fuller,  afterwards  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, he  thanked  them  for  the  offer,  but  declared  himself  not  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept It.  llirough  tlie  recommendation  of  Lord  Hollis,  he  was  next  year  aii- 
po.nted  preacher  to  a Chapel  by  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  nwster  of  the 
lolls,  tlmugli  the  court  sent  fii-st  a bishop  and  afterward  secretary  Williamson  to 
intorin  Harbottle  tliat  he  was  a preacher  highly  unacceptable  to  the  king.  In 
tins  chapel  he  remained  nine  years,  during  which  time  he  was  elected  a lecturer 
at  Sit  Clements,  and  was  one  of  the  most  admired  preachers  in  town.  In  1076 
he  printed  an  account  of  a conference  which  liimself  and  Dr  Stillingfleet  held 
with  Colenwn  and  the  principal  of  the  Romish  priests;  and  in  1679,  appeared 
the  fu-st  volume  of  Ins  history  of  the  Reformation,  which  procured  him  a vote 
of  thanks  trom  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  a request  tliat  he  would  prose- 
cu  e the  work  to  its  completion,  without  loss  of  time.  Two  years  after  this,  he 
published  the  second  volume,  wliicli  met  with  the  same  general  approbation  as 
tlie  hi-st.  Haying  at  this  time  no  parochial  cure.  Dr  Burnet  was  not  in  the 
practice  of  visiting  the  sick,  as  a part  of  his  regular  calling ; but  he  was  always 
ready  to  attend  those  who  requested  Ids  visits.  Among  these  happened  to  be  a 
lady,  who  liad  been  crindnally  connected  ivith  John  Wilinot  earl  of  Rochester 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Dr  conducted  himself  towai-ds  her,  excited  a stron- 
desire  in  Ins  lordship  to  see  and  converse  with  him.  This  led  to  a weekly 
meeting  of  Dr  Burnet  and  Lord  Rochester  for  a whole  winter,  which  ended  lirst 
in  the  conviction,  and  Latterly  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  conversion  of  that  sino-ular 
libertine.  An  account  of  the  whole  affair  was  published  by  Dr  Burnet  in  1681 
nJiich  Dr  Johnson  says,  “ the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  idiiloso^ 
pher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.”  During  the  time  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  popish  plot,  Charles  seems  to  have  been  softened  down  consid- 
erably and  olten  sent  for  Dr  Burnet,  and  consulted  with  him  on  the  state  of 
tne  nation.  His  Majesty  made  also  another  attempt  to  bring  him  over,  by  of- 
enng  him  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  at  that  time  vacant,  provided  ho  would 
come  entirely  into  his  interests ; Burnet  with  an  honesty,  that  we  fear,  is  but 
too  seldom  practised,  told  the  king,  he  knew  the  oaths  that  in  such  a case  he 
mis  ate  . t lese  he  would  observe  religiously,  but  must  be  excused  from  giving 
any  other  engagements.  He  of  course  was  not  installed  in  the  bishopric ; but 
he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  writing  a letter  to  the  king,  which  does  him 
more  real  honour  than  if  he  had  held  in  his  single  person,  all  the  bishoprics 
in  Enghind.  Tins  letter,  so  full,  so  free,  so  faithful,  and  so  affectionate  we 
regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  insert.  We  must  also  leave  it  to  general  his- 
tory,_  to  detail  the  endeavours  ho  made  to  save  the  lives  of  Staley  and  the  Lord 
Stafford,  on  occasion  of  tlm  popish  plot.  By  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  scheme  of  a Prince  Regent  in  lieu 
of  that  exclusion,  he  lost  the  favour  of  both  parties,  i.crhaps  not  mide. 
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scrvedlv.  i'et,  in  1682,  when  the  administration  was  wholly  in  liirour  of  the  i 
Dulce  of  York,  a promise  was  obtained  from  the  king  to  bestow  upon  him  Uie 
mastership  of  the  Temple,  which  was  likely  to  be  immediately  vacant;  uimn 
which  he  was  again  se.R  for  by  the  king,  and  treated  wUh  extraordma.^.  kind-  , 
ness.  Burnet  himself,  however,  waved  the  promise  that  had  l^n  made  him, 
when  he  found  that  he  was  expected  in  return  for  the  place,  te  break  up  conges-  , 
pondence  with  all  those  who  had  been  his  best  friends  He  felt  himself  at  Uus 
time  upon  sucli  dangerous  gi-ound,  that  he  was  afraid  of  aU  communnation  wi^  : 
either  of  the  parties  that  at  this  time  were  agitating  the  pubhc  mind  and  as 
Li  excuse  for  privacy,  built  a laboratory,  and  for  a whole  year  amused  hnnself 
with  performing  experiments  in  chemistry.  He  was  at  this  Ume  olfered  a h«ng 
of  three  hundred  pounds  a year  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  upon  condition  tliat  he 
would  continue  to  reside  in  London.  In  case  of  having  the  cure  of  soi^,  how- 
ever  Burnet  thought  residence  an  indispensable  obligation,  and  the  benefice 
was  given  to  another.  In  1683,  he  naiTOwly  escaped  being  brought  by  his 
friends  into  trouble  by  the  Ryehouse  plot ; and  by  his  conducting  the  tnal  and 
attending  on  Lord  William  Russel  in  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  and  partic^- 
ly  by  defending  his  memory  before  the  council,  he  incurred  the  odium  of  the 
coui-t,  which,  from  a certain  knowledge  of  his  integi-uy,  could  not  fad  at  Urn 
time  to  be  gi-eatly  afraid  of  him.  In  the  course  ot  this  year,  probably  to  ^ 
out  of  the  way  of  liis  enemies,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  was  treated  with 
oi-eat  deferent,  by  the  express  orders  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  Ins  friends,  apprehen- 
sive  of  dano-er  to  him  at  home,  wished  him  to  remain  ; but  as  no  consideraUon 
could  induce  him  to  be  long  absent  from  Ms  charge,  he  of  course  retired  in  a 
short  time.  That  same  year,  however,  he  was  dischai-ged  from  Ms  lecture  at 
St  Clements,  by  a mandate  from  the  king,  and  in  IVhiich  1684,  he  was  forbi 
preaching  any  more  in  the  chapel  at  the  rolls.  Being  thus  happily  disengaged 
from  ali  bis  employments,  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  upon  the  accession  of 
James  VII  he  requested,  and  obtained  leave  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  went  to 
Paris  where  he  lived  in  gi-eat  retfremont,  to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracles  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Argjde  were  then  forming 
aUinst  the  government.  When  that  business  was  at  an  end,  he  in  company  with 
an  officer,  a protestant  in  the  French  service,  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  in 
1684  came  to  Ufrecht,  where  he  found  letters  from  some  of  the  principal  iiun- 
isters  of  state  at  the  Hague,  requesting  him  to  wait  upon  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange.  As  the  Revolution  in  England  was  already  in  contemplation. 
Dr  Burnet  luet  from  these  personages  a most  gracious  reception,  and  was  soon 
admitted  to  an  entire  confidence.  When  Dyckvelt  nas  sent  over  ambassador  lo 
England  with  a view  particularly  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  Uie  people,  his 
secret  inkructions  were  di-awn  up  by  Di-  Bui-net,  of  which  the  rough  ifraught  in 
his  own  liand  writing  is  still  preserved.  James,  in  the  meantime,  was  highly 
incensed  a«-ainst  him  for  the  reflections  he  had  made  on  the  richness  of  the 
catholic  countries,  tln-ough  wliich  he  liad  passed,  in  an  account  of  his  travels  re- 
cently pubUshod,  which  it  was  supposed  liad  had  a sensible  effect  ui>on  the  peo- 
ple of  Enn-lamL  His  majesty  accordingly  wrote  two  severe  lettei-s  against  him  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  and  forbade  his  envoy  at  the  Hague  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness with  that  court  till  Dr  Burnet  was  forbidden  to  appear  there.  Tliis  to  hu- 
mour James  was  done  ; but  Hallewyn  Fogel  and  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  ministers 
consulted  with  him  privately  every  day.  A prosecution  for  treason  ivas  now 
commenced  against  Dr  Burnet  in  Scotland ; but  before  this  could  be  notified  to 
tho  Suites,  he  had  been  naturalized  with  a view  to  his  m.nriage  witli  » 
lady  ; and  in  a letter  in  answer  *to  the  charges  preferred  .against  him,  directed 
to  the  earl  of  IVliddlelon,  he  staled  that  being  now  iiatur.alized  in  Holland,  his 
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allegiance,  during  his  stay  there,  ivas  transferred  from  his  majesty  to  fhe  States. 
This  expression  nas  at  once  laid  hold  of,  and  dropping  the  former  prosecution, 
they  proceeded  against  him  for  these  words,  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pas- 
sed against  him  a sentence  of  outIawi7.  It  was  then  demanded  of  the  States 
to  deliver  liim  up,  or  to  banish  him ; but  as  he  had  been  naturalized,  tlie  States 
refused  to  proceed  against  him,  unless  he  were  legally  convicted  of  some  crime  ; 
which,  if  his  majesty  found  himself  capable  of  doing,  they  would  punish  him 
according  to  then-  law.  To  namate  the  important  part  he  performed  in  the 
revolution,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  tliat  great  event.  By  the  prince 
of  Orange  as  well  as  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  England,  he  was  treated  with 
unreserved  confidence.  He  had  a, principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the  prince’s  de- 
clarations, as  well  as  the  other  public  papers  written  at  the  time  to  justify  the 
undertaking.  But  for  a particular  account  of  these  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  history  of  England.  At  the  Revolution,  Dr  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham, 
having  been  on  the  high  commission  created  by  king  James,  offered  to  re- 
sign his  bishopric  to  Dr  Burnet,  trusting  to  his  generosity  for  one  thousand  a 
year  for  life  out  of  the  episcoiial  revenue  ; and  sent  the  earl  of  Montague  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  with  the  proposal ; but  when  mentioned  to  Burnet  lie  refused 
absolutely  to  have  any  thing  to  do  ^vith  it  on  these  terms,  as  he  considered  them 
highly  criminal.  He  w'as  shortly  after  promoted  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  At 
the  close  of  the  Session  of  parliament  ]68‘),  Dr  Burnet  went  down  to  his  dio- 
cese, when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office  with  that  conscien- 
tious ardour  which  distinguished  his  character.  His  fn-st  pastoral  letter,  hon- 
ever,  in  which,  to  save  betraying  the  discrepancies  of  his  political  creed,  he  found- 
ed king  William’s  i-ight  to  tlie  throne  upon  conquest,  gave  so  much  offence  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  that  they  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  Ihe  hands  of  the 
hangman.  He  maintained,  nevertheless,  unshaken  credit  wth  king  William 
and  queen  Maiy  to  the  end  of  their  days ; and  employed  that  credit  in  the 
most  praise-worthy  manner.  He  was  by  the  kin^,  in  prefei-ence  to  all  his  min- 
isters, appointed  to  name  the  princess  Sophia,  Electress  of  Brunswick,  next  in 
succ.ession  to  the  princess  of  Denmark,  and  her  issue,  in  the  famous  bill  for  de- 
claring the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  settling  the  succession  to  the 
crown;  and  when  that  succession  Avas  explicitly  established  in  1701,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  chairman  of  the  committee  to  Avhich  the  bill  Avas  refen-ed. 
He  had  also  the  pleasure  in  1690,  of  being  a successful  advocate  for  Loi’d 
Clarendon,  Avho  had  engaged  in  a plot  against  the  king,  and  been  one  of  the 
Dr’s  bitterest  enemies,  at  the  time  Avhen  popery  and  arbitrary  poAver  Avere  in 
favour. 

During  the  life  of  Maiy,  Dr  Burnet  being  generally  one  of  her  advisei-s, 
the  affairs  of  the  church  passed  wholly  through  Ins  liands.  After  lier  death,  in 
1694,  a commission  Avas  gi'anted  for  that  pui’pose  to  the  tAVO  archbishops  and  four 
prelates,  of  AA'hom  Dr  Burnet  was  one.  A connnission  of  the  same  kind  was 
granted  in  1700,  and  the  Doctor  still  continued  a member.  In  1698,  ho  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and,  on  that  occasion,  insisted 
on  giving  up  his  bishopric.  King  William,  hoAvever,  Avould  not  allow  him  to  do 
so ; but,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  made  armngements  that  he  might  be  at  hand, 
and  still  have  it  in  his  poAver  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  his  diocese.  In 
this  high  trust  the  bishop  conducted  himself  so  as  to  have  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  princess  of  Denmark,  Avho  ever  after  retained  a peculiar  affection  for  him, 
of  Avhich  he  had  many  sensible  tokens  after  she  came  to  the  throne  ; though  in 
her  last  years  ho  Avas  in  direct  and  open  opposition  to  her  measures.  In  the 
year  1699,  he  published  his  celebrated  exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  a short  time  before  his  death,  a third  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Relonna* 
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tion.  In  the  month  of  BTarch,  1715,  ho  ^vas  attacked  >vith  a pleuntic  fever, 
which  earned  him  off,  being  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
maiTied  first  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  to  the  Karl  of  Cassillis,  j | 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  wit.  Secondly,  to  Mrs  Mary  Scott,  a Hutch  j | 
lady  of  noble  extraction  and  large  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  three  wns.  | | 

Thu'dly,  to  Mrs  Berkeley,  a widow  lady  of  singular  talents  and  uncommon  piety,  j j 

by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  From  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  the  j 

principal  events  of  Ms  life,  it  is  evident  that  Dr  Burnet  possessed  a vigorous  un-  , 
derstanding,  and  was  a man  of  gveat  piety,  and  unwearied  pei-severance.  Early  i ' 

prepossessions,  however,  which,  vigorous  as  his  undei-standing  was,  he  evidently  j | 

could  not  overcome,  made  him  the  dupe  of  a system  antiscriptural  and  supersti-  : | 

j;ious — a system  which  w’hatever  it  may  seem  to  promise  in  theory,  has  in  proc-  ■ 
tice  been  found  cumbersome  and  ineflicient — a system  wliich,  while  it  provides  ! 
for  the  pampering  of  a few  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the  clergy',  leaves  all  tlie 
rest,  together  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  pine  and  perish  in  want,  con-  j 

tempt,  and  ignorance.  What  man  as  a bishop  could  do.  Dr  Burnet,  wMle  bishop  | 

of  Salisbury,  appears  to  have  done  ; but  he  was  hampered  on  all  hands  by  insur-  | | 

mountable  abuses  originally  inherent,  or  growing  naturally  out  of  the  legalised  , 
order  of  things.  His  consistorial  court  he  found  to  have  become  a grievanw  j | 
both  to  clergy  and  laity,  and  he  attended  for  yeai-s  in  person  to  correct  it.  j ; 
But  the  true  foundation  of  complaint  he  found  to  be  the  dilatory  course  of  pro-  | | 

ceedings,  and  the  exorbitant  fees,  which  he  had  no  authority  to  correcL  He  i 

could  not  even  discharge  poor  suitors  who  were  oppressed  with  vexatious  prose-  i 
cutiens,  otherwise  than  by  paying  their  fees  out  of  his  own  pocket,  which  he  fi-c-  j i 
quently  did,  and  this  was  all  the  reform  he  was  able  to  accomplisM  In  admit-  ^ ! 

ting  to  orders,  he  met  with  so  much  ignorance  and  thoughtless  levity,  that  for  the  . | 

benefit  of  the  church  he  formed  a nursery  at  Salisbui-y,  under  his  own  eye,  for  j ; 
students  of  divinity,  to  the  number  of  ten,  to  each  of  whom  he  allowed  a sum  of  | j 
money  out  of  his  own  income  for  his  subsistence,  and  in  this  way  he  reared  up  j j 
several  young  men  who  became  eminent  in  the  church  ; but  this  was  soon  disco-  i j 
vered  to  be  a designed  aft’ront  put  upon  the  method  of  education  followed  at  Ox-  ; i 
ford,  and  he  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Pluralities  he  exclaimed  against  as  i 
sacrilegious  robbery,  and  in  his  first  visitation  at  Salisbm’y  quoted  St  Bernard,  . ^ 

who,  being  consulted  by  a priest,  whether  he  might  not  accept  of  two  benefices,  j j 
replied,  ‘ And  how  will  you  be  able  to  serve  them.’  ‘ I intend,’  said  the  priest,  | i 
‘ to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  deputy.’  ‘ WiU  your  deputy  be  damned  for  you  ' 
too,’  said  the  saint ; ‘ believe  me,  you  may  serve  your  cure  by  proxy,  but  you 
must  be  damned  in  person.’  This  quotation  so  afl’ected  one  ol  his  heai'crs,  Mr 
Kilsey,  that  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Bemerton,  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  held  along  with  one  of  stiU  gi-eater  value.  The  bishop  was,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  poverty  of  the  firing,  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
joining  two  of  them  together  to  have  them  served  at  all,  and  sometimes  he  found 
it  necessary  to  help  the  incumbent  out  of  his  own  pocket  into  the  baigain. 

I'hcse  with  other  evils,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  Doctor  lost  no  opportunity  to 
attempt  having  redressed,  but  alas ! they  were  and  are  inherent  in  the  system, 
without  a reform  in  which,  they  admit  of  no  cure.  He  travelled  over  his  diocese 
which  he  found  “ ignorant  to  scandal,”  catechising  and  confirming  with  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle;  and  when  ho  attended  his  duty  in  pailiament,  he  preached  in 
some  of  tlie  London  churches  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  in  the  evening  lec- 
tured in  his  own  house,  where  a number  of  persons  of  distinction  attended.  So 
much  conscientious  diligence,  confined  to  a legitimate  locality,  could  scai-cely 
have  failed  to  produce  a rich  harvest  of  gospel  fniits.  Scattered  as  it  was  over 
such  a wide  surface,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  was  in  a groat  measui'e  unpro- 
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fitable,  lule  Dr  Burnet  was  a diligent  instructor  from  the  pulpit,  he  was  not 
less  so  from  the  press,  having  published  in  his  life-time  fifty-eight  single  sermons 
thirteen  treatises  or  tracts  on  divinity,  seventeen  upon  popery,  twenty-six  politi- 
cal and  miscellaneous,  and  twenty-four  historical  and  biogi-aphical,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  History  of  his  Own  Time,  published  since  his  death.  Some  of  these 
particulai-ly  the  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  History  of  the  Refor- 
niation,  and  of  his  own  times,  still  are,  and  must  long  continue  to  be,  especially 
the  latter,  standard  works.  The  History  of  his  Own  Time,  it  has  been  happily 
observed,  has  received  the  best  testimony  to  its  worth  from  its  having  given  equ.a'l 
offence  to  the  bigoted  and  interested  of  all  parties.  Take  him  all  in  all  per- 
haps no  juster  eulogium  has  been  passed  upon  him  than  that  of  Wodrow,’  who 
speaking  of  him  as  one  of  Leighton’s  preachers,  calls  him  “ Blr  Gilbert  Burnet’ 
well  known  to  the  world  since,  first  professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  after 
that  persecuted,  for  his  appearing  against  popery,  and  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  since  the  Revolution  the  learned  and  moderate  bishop  of  Sarum,  one  of  the 
great  eye-sores  of  the  high-fliers  and  tories  of  England,  and  a very  great  orna- 
meiit  to  his  native  country.” 

BURNET,  James,  better  known  by  his  judicial  designation  of  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  was  born  at  Monboddo,  in  Kincardinesliire,  in  the  year  1714  He  was 
eldest  surviving  son  of  James  Burnet,  by  Elizabeth  Forbes,  only  sister  to  Sh- 
it ur  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  Baronet.  For  what  reason  is  not  known  but,  in- 
l>eing  sent  to  a public  school,  he  was  educated  at  home,  under’ the  care 
1 V Skene,  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Marischal  Col- 
ege,  Aberdeen.  This  gentleman  discharged  his  duty  to  his  pupil  with  the  ut- 
most faithfulness,  and  succeeded  in  inspiring  him  with  a taste  for  ancient  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  fii-st  that  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  of  which  Mr  Burnet  became  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer.  Dr 
Skene,  being  promoted  to  a professoi-ship,  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  his 
pupil  accximpanying  him  to  Aberdeen,  and  of  his  being  educated  at  the  Maris- 
chal LoUege  in  that  city.  It  is  probable  that  he  lodged  with  his  preceptor,  who 
of  coui-se  would  direct  and  superintend  his  studies.  Dr  Skene  was  a professor  in 
that  seminary  for  the  long  period  of  forty-one  years,  and  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  teachers  that  ever  held 
the  honom-able  office. 

What  contributed,  in  a gi-eat  degi-ee,  to  fix  Mr  Burnet’s  attention  upon  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  only  the  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived  at  home  from  his  tutor,  but  that,  when  he  entered  the  university,  Principal 
Blackwell  had  for  several  years  been  professor  of  Greek.  This  person  was  the 
great  means  of  reviving  the  study  of  this  noble  language  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
laiKi ; and  one  of  his  greatest  admirers,  and  zealous  imitators  in  the  prosecution 
ot  Grecian  learning,  ivas  Mr  Burnet.  Esteeming  the  philosophical  works  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Romans  as  only  copies,  or  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  he 
( e ermine  to  ave  recourse  to  the  fountain  head.  Burnet  was  natm-ally  a man  ot 
very  een  passions,  of  an  independent  tone  of  thinking,  and  ivliatever  opinion 
he  once  espoused,  he  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  avow  it  openly.  He 
dreaded  no  consequences,  neither  did  he  regard  the  opinions  of  others.  If  ho 
lac  ^ e aut  lonty  o Plato  or  Aristotle,  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and,  how  para- 
doxical soever  the  sentiment  might  be,  or  contrary  to  what  was  popular  or  g^er- 
ally  received,  he  did  not  in  the  least  regard.  Revolutions  of  various  kinds  were 
oegmning  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools  ; but  these  he  either  neglected  or 
despised.  riie  Neivtonian  philosophy  in  particular  had  begun  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  public  lecturers  upon  its  leading  doctrines  had  been  established  in 
almost  all  the  British  universities  ; but  their  very  novelty  was  a sufficient  reason 
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for  his  neolecting  Ihe.u.  The  la«s  hy  which  tl,e  inater.al  world 
^l  eln^deved  by  hi.u  a.  of  vastly  inferior  importance  ^ what  regarded 
and  its  diversified  operations.  To  the  contemplation  of  the  latter,  therefore,  his 

f.v  ScoltUhta-,  1.,  -vUdy  r«ol.rf  .«  I„  a 
goS  foundation,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to  interfere  ^nth 

“ . 1 • p ? • - iifo  Tn  nlitain  eminence  in  the  profession  ot  tlie  law,  ae- 

main  business  of  his  life.  To  obtain  emii^e  professions. 

pends  less  upon  contingencies,  than  in  any  o broufflit  for- 

Wealth  splendid  connections,  and  circumstances  merely  casual,  haie  'wrought  for 
Meann,spieiiu  , notliinff  else  to  recommend  Uiem. 

■ward  manv  nhvsicians  and  divines,  wlio  nan  noimng  a-  ^ 

But  thouoh  }heL  may  be  excellent  subsidiaries,  they  are  not  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  constitute  a distinguished  law-ycr.  Besides  good  natural  abilities,  Uie 
most  severe  application,  and  uncommon  diligence  in  the  acxiuisition  of 
W roldge,  are  absolutely  necessaiy.  At  every  step  the  neophyte  is  oblig^ 

to“lL  trial  of  his  strength  4th  his  oppon  and  as  the  pubhc  .are  seldom 

fn  a mfst^ke  for  any  lengBi  of  time,  where  their  interests  .are  niateri^y  con- 
cerned his  station  is  very  soon  fixed.  The  intimate  connection  that  subjsts 
between  the  civil  or  Roman  Law,  and  the  law  of  Scotland, 

one  is  founded  upon  the  other.  According  to  the  custom  of  ScoRand  at  that 
time,  Burnet  repLed  to  Holland,  where  the  best  inastei-s  ^"  'his  study  ^ 
then  settled.  At  the  univei-sity  of  Groningen  he  remained  foi  three  yea^, 
iTduoX  attending  the  lectiJes  on  the  civil  Law.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  country  so  perfectly  accomplished  as  a civilian,  that,  dunng  course 
a lono-  life,  his  opinions  on  difficult  points  of  this  law  were  highly  lespwt^. 

Ide4iap4ned  lo  .arrive  in  Edinburgh  from  Holl.and  on  the  nigh  ot 
mob.  h4  lodgings  were  in  the  Lawinnarket,  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  Tolbi^th 
and  hearing  a great  noise  in  the  street,  from  a motive  of  curiosity  he  salhed 
forth  to  witness  the  scene.  Some  person,  however  ha  recognise  im,  an 
it  was  cuia-ently  reported  that  he  was  one  of  the  ringle.aders.  H 
likely  to  h.ave  been  put  to  some  trouble  on  this  account,  had  he  not  been  able 
to  prove  that  he  had  just  .arrived  from  .abroad,  and  therefore  could  know-  no- 
thing of  what  was  in  .agitation.  He  was  wont  to  relate  with  gi-e.at  spirit  le 
circumstances  that  attended  this  singular  trans.action. 

In  1737  he  became  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  an  j 
of  time  came  into  consider.able  practice.  His  chief  p.atrons  ui  ^ 

lord  justice  clerk  Milton,  lord  president  Forbes,  and  Ei-skino  lord  T nwald 
or  Alva.  Tlie  Last  had  been  a professor  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
being  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  knew  how  to  estimate  his  talents. 

During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Bm-net  went  to  London,  and  prudently  de- 
clining to  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  that  troublous  period,  he  si>ciit  the 
time  chiefly  in  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  litor.ai-y  Iviends.  Among 
these  were  Thomson  the  poet,  lord  Littleton,  and  Dr  Aianstrong.  M hen  i>eace 
w.as  restored,  he  returned  to  Scotland.  About  1760,  he  married  .a  be.aiitiful 
and  accomplished  lady.  Miss  Farquhareon,  a relation  of  lAlarischal  Keith,  by 
whom  ho  had  a son  and  two  d.aughtei-s.  What  lii-st  brought  him  into  very  pro- 
minent notice,  w.as  the  share  he  had  in  conducting  the  celchrated  Douglas’ 
c.ausc.  No  question  over  came  before  a court  of  law,  which  interested  the  jmb- 
lic  to'  a greater  dega-ee.  In  Scotland  it  became  in  a m.anner  a national  question, 
for  the  whole  coiintiy  w.as  divided,  and  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Air 
Burnet  was  counsel  for  Mr  Douglas,  and  went,  thrice  to  France  to  assist,  in  le.ari- 
ing  the  proof  taken  there.  This  he  was  well  qualified  to  do,  for,  during  Ins 
studies  ill  Holland,  ho  had  acquired  the  practice  of  spe.aking  the  hrencli  Jan- 
giiage  with  gi-e.at  facility.  Such  interest  did  this  c.ausc  excite,  that  the  pleadings 
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before  the  coiu-t  of  session  lasted  thirty-one  days,  and  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
were  engaged.  It  is  a curious  historical  fact,  that  almost  all  the  lawyers  on  botli 
sides  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  bench.  Mr  Burnet  was,  in  1764,  made 
sherirt’  of  his  native  county,  and  on  the  12th  February,  1767,  through  tlie  inte- 
rest ot  tlie  Dulce  of  Queensberry,  lord  justice  general,  lie  succeeded  Lord  Mil- 
ton  as  a lord  of  session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo.  It  is  said  that  he 
refused  a justiciary  gown,  being  unwilling  that  liis  studies  should  be  interrupted, 
during  the  vacation,  by  any  additional  engagements. 

The  lii'st  work  which  he  publislied  was  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage. The  first  volume  appeared  in  1771,  the  second  in  1773,  and  the  tliird 
in  1776.  This  treatise  atu-acted  a great  deal  of  attention  on  account  of  the 
singularity  of  some  of  the  doctrines  which  it  advanced.  In  tlie  first  part,  he 
gives  a very  learned,  elaborate,  and  abstruse  account  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  iiiefiapliysics  ot  Plato  and  the  commentators  on  Aristotle,  pliiloso- 
p lei’s  to  whose  writing's  and  theories  he  was  devotedly  attaclied.  He  then  treats 
of  tlie  origin  of  human  society  and  of  language,  Avhich  he  considers  as  a human 
invention,  without  jiaying  the  least  regard  to  the  scriptural  accounts.  He  repre- 
sents men  as  having  originally  been,  and  continued  for  many  ages  to  be,  no 
better  than  beasts,  and  indeed  in  many  respects  worse;  as  destitute  of  speech, 
of  reason,  of  conscience,  of  social  affection,  and  of  every  thing  that  can  confer 
dignity  upon  a creature,  and  possessed  of  nothing  but  external  sense  and 
memory,  and  a capacity  of  improvement.  The  system  is  not  a new  one,  being 
borrowed  from  Lucretius,  of  whose  account  of  it,  Horace  gives  an  exact  abridg- 
ment in  these  lines  : — “ Cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris,  niutuin  et 
tuipe  pecus,’’  &c.  which  Lord  Monboddo  takes  for  his  motto,  and  wliich,  he  said, 
comprehended  in  miniatin-e  the  whole  history  of  man.  In  regard  to  facts  that 
make  lor  his  system  he  is  amazingly  credulous,  but  blind  and  sceptical  in  regard 
to  every  thing  of  an  opposite  tendency.  He  asserts  with  the  utmost  gravity  and 
confidence,  that  the  oran-outangs  are  of  the  human  species — that  in  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  there  exists  a nation  of  human  ci-eatures  with  tails,  discovered 
one  hundi-ed  and  thirty  years  before  by  a Swedish  skipper — that  the  beavers 
and  sea-cats  are  social  and  political  animals,  though  man,  by  nature,  is  neitber 
social  nor  pohtical,  nor  even  rational — reason,  reflection,  a sense  of  right  and 
wioiig,  society,  policy,  and  even  thought,  being,  in  the  human  species,  as  much 
the  effects  of  art,  contrivance,  and  long  experience,  as  WTiting,  ship-building,  or 
any  other  manufacture.  Notwithstanding  that  the  work  contains  these  and  many 
other  strange  and  whimsical  opinions,  yet  it  discovers  gi-eat  acuteness  of  remark. 

His  gi’eatest  work,  which  he  called  “ Ancient  Metaphysics,”  consists  of  three 
volumes  4to.,  the  last  of  which  was  published  only  a few  >veelis  before  the 
author’s  death.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical  system  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and  the  scepticism  of  modern  metaphysicians,  pai’ticularly  Mr  David  Hume. 
His  opinions  upon  many  points  coincide  with  those  of  Mr  Harris,  the  author  of 
ennes,  who  was  bis  intimate  triend,  and  of  whom  he  was  a great  admirer.  He 
never  seems  to  have  understood,  nor  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  New- 
toman  philosophy;  and,  as  to  Mr  lluiiie,  he,  without  any  disguise,  accuses  him 
of  atheism,  and  reprobates  in  the  most  severe  terms  some  of  liis  opinions, 

111  domestic  circumstances  Blonboddo  was  particularly  unfortunate.  His  wife, 
a very  beautilul  woman,  died  in  child-bed.  His  son,  a pi’omising  boy,  in  whose 
education  he  took  gi’eat  delight,  was  likewise  snatched  from  his  aff  ections  by  a 
prematui’c  death ; and  his  second  tbiugbter,  in  personal  loveliness  one  of  the  first 
women  of  the  age,  was  cut  off’ by  consumption,  when  only  twenty-live  years  oliL 
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Burns,  in  an  address  to  Edinburgh,  tlius  celebrates  the  bejiuty  and  excellence  of 
Miss  Burnet ; — 

“ Tliy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn, 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 

Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thoiT!, 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy  1 

Fair  Burnet  strikes  the  adoring  eye. 

Heaven’s  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine : 

I see  the  Sire  of  love  on  high. 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine.” 

I'lis  eldest  daughter  was  marided  to  Kirkpatrick  Williamson,  Es(j.  late  keeper  Oi 
the  outer  house  rolls,  who  had  been  clerk  to  his  lordship,  and  ^vas  eminent  as  a 
Greek  scholar. 

About  1780,  he  first  began  to  make  an  annual  journey  to  London,  which 
he  continued  for  a good  many  yeai-s,  indeed,  till  he  was  upwai-ds  of  eighty  years 
of  age.  As  a cai-riage  was  not  a vehicle  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he  deter- 
mined never  to  enter  and  be  seated  in  wliat  he  tei-med  a box.  He  esteemed  it 
as..degi-ading  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses 
instead  of  being  mounted  on  their  backs.  In  his  journeys  between  Edinburgh 
and  London  he  therefore  rode  on  horseback,  attended  by  a single  servant  On 
his  last  visit,  he  was  taken  HI  on  the  road,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  tliat  Sir 
Hector  Monroe  prevailed  upon  him  to  come  into  his  caiaiage.  He  set  out,  how- 
ever, next  day  on  horseback,  and  arrived  safe  in  Edinburgh  by  slow  journeys. 

Loi-d  Monboddo  being  in  London  in  1785,  visited  the  King’s  bench,  when 
some  part  of  the  fixtui-es  of  the  place  giving  way,  a gi-eat  scatter  took  place 
among  the  lawyers,  and  the  very  judges  themselves  laished  towai-ds  the  door. 
Monboddo,  somewluat  near-sighted,  and  rather  dull  of  hearing,  sat  still,  and  was 
the  only  man  who  did  so.  Being  asked  why  he  had  not  bestirred  himself  to 
avoid  the  ruin,  he  coolly  answered,  that  he  “ thought  it  was  an  annual  ceremony, 
with  which,  being  an  alien,  he  hact  notliing  to  do.” 

When  in  the  country  he  generally  dressed  in  the  style  of  a plain  farmer  ; and 
lived  among  his  tenants  with  the  utmost  familiarity,  and  treated  them  with  gi-eat 
kindness.  He  used  much  die  exercises  of  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  of 
riding.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  use  of  the  cold  baUi  in  all  seasons, 
and  amid  every  severity  of  the  weather.  It  is  said  that  he  even  made  use  of 
the  air  bath,  or  occasionally  walldng  about  for  some  minutes  naked  in  a room 
filled  with  fresh  and  cool  air.  In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  practice  of 
anointing  was  not  forgotten.  The  lotion  he  used  was  not  the  oil  of  the  ancients, 
but  a saponacious  liquid  compouiKl  of  rose  water,  olive  oil,  saline  aromatic  spirit, 
and  Venice  soap,  which,  when  well  mixed,  resembles  cream.  This  he  applied 
at  bed-time,  before  a large  fire,  after  coming  from  the  warm  bntlu 

This  learned  and  ingenious,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  man  died  upon  the 
2GUi  May,  1799,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  eighty-live  yeai-s. 

BURNS,  Robert,  a celebrated  poet,  was  born  January  25,  1759  ; died  July 
22  1796.  Of  this  illustrious  genius  I originally  intended  to  have  compiled  an 
account  from  the  materials  that  have  been  already  published,  adding  such  new 
facts  as  have  come  in  my  way.  But,  having  been  much  struck  with  the  felicity 
of  a narrative  written  by  the  unfortunate  Robert  Heron — which  nearly  answers 
my  purpose  as  to  length,  and  contains  many  fresh  and  striking  views  of  tin 
various  situations  in  which  the  poet  was  placed  in  life,  together  with,  what  ap- 
]>cars  to  me,  a comprehensive  and  most  clocjucnt  estimate  of  his  genius — 1 have 
been  induced  to  prefer  it  to  anything  of  my  own.  By  this  couj"sc  1 shall  revive 
a very  rare  and  interesting  composition,  wliich  is  often  cpiolcd,  but  seldom  seen, 
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and  present  to  the  reader,  not  only  an  uncommonly  dear  view  of  the  life  and 
clmracter  of  Eui-ns,  but  also  a specimen  of  the  animated  and  nervous,  though 
somewhat  turgid,  style  of  Heron,  whose  literary  history  is  scarcely  less  remarka- 
ble than  that  of  the  Ayrshire  barcL  The  reader  will  find  the  text  occasionally 
corrected  and  illustrated  by  notes,  as  also  a short  poetical  relique  of  Burns, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  this  work. 

Robert  Burns  was  a native  of  Ayrshire,  one  of  the  western  counties  of  Scot- 
land.* He  was  the  son  of  hiunble  parents  ; and  his  father  passed  through 
life  in  the  condition  of  a hired  labom-er,  or  of  a small  farmer.^  Even  in  this 
situation,  however,  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to  send  his  children  to  the  paiush 
school,  to  receive  the  ordinary  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  principles  of  religion.  By  this  course  of  education,  young  Robert  pro- 
fited to  a degi-ee  that  might  have  encoui’aged  his  friends  to  destine  him  to  one 
of  the  liberal  professions,  had  not  his  father’s  poverty  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
move him  from  school,  <as  soon  as  he  had  grown  up,  to  earn  for  himself  the  means 
of  support,  as  a hired  plough-boy,  or  shepherd.® 

The  establislunent  of  parish  schools,  but  for  which,  perhaps,  the  infant  ener- 
gies of  this  young  genius  might  never  have  received  that  first  impulse,  by  which 
alone  they  were  to  be  excited  into  action,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  that  have 
ever  been  instituted  in  this  country ; and  one  which,  I believe,  is  no  where  so 
firmly  fixed,  or  extended  so  completely  throughout  a whole  kingdom,  as  in  Scot- 
land. Here,  every  parish  has  a schoolmaster,  almost  as  invariably  as  it  has  a 
clergyman.  For  a sum,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  in  salary  and  fees,  this 
person  instructs  the  children  of  the  parish  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, Latin,  and  Greelc.  The  schoolmasters  are  generally  students  in  phil- 
osophy or  theology  ; and  hence,  the  establishment  of  the  parish  schools,  beside 
its  direct  utihties,  possesses  also  the  accidental  advantage  of  fm’nishing  an  excel- 
lent school  of  future  candidates  for  the  office  of  parochial  clergymen.  So  small 
are  the  fees  for  teaching,  that  no  parents,  however  poor,  can  want  the  means  to 
give  their  children,  at  least  such  education  at  school,  as  young  Bmms  received. 
From  the  spring  labours  of  a plough-boy,  from  the  summer  employment  of  a 

1 He  was  born  in  a clay-built  cottage,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  tomi  of  Ayr, 
witliin  the  abrogated  parish  of  Alloway,  and  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  the  ruined  church 
of  tliat  parish,  which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  Tam  o'  Shanler. 

* His  father,  William  Buniess — for  so  he  always  spelt  liis  name — was  the  son  of  a farmer 
in  Kincardineshire,  and  had  removed  from  that  county  to  Ayrshire,  at  nineteen  years  of 
age,  in  consequence  of  domestic  cmbamissments.  Some  collateral  relations  of  Burns  fill  a 
respecUible  station  in  society  at  Montrose.  William  Burness  was  one  of  those  intelligent, 
thoughttul,  and  virtuous  cliaracters  who  liavo  contributed  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry  to  its  present  lofty  height.  From  him  the  poet  derived  ;m  Immense  store  of 
knowledge,  an  liabitual  feeling  of  piety,  and,  what  will  astonish  most  of  all,  great  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  the  ways  of  mankind.  After  supporting  himself  for  some  years  as  gar- 
dener to  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  the  father  took  a small  farm  (Moiuit  Oliphant)  from 
that  gentleman,  to  wliich  he  removed  when  the  poet  was  between  six  and  seven  yeai's  of  age. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  farm  of  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  where  he  died, 
in  1781,  in  very  embarrassed  circumsUuices. 

The  mother  of  Burns  was  Agnes  Brown,  t'.io  daughter  of  a race  of  Ayrshire  peasants.  She 
survived  her  son  about  thirty  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  I 

3 The  circumstances  of  Burns’  education  are  well  known:  ho  learned  English,  writing, 
aritlunctic,  a little  mathematics,  some  Latin,  and  a smattering  of  French.  Ho  had  contrived 
in  his  early  years  to  obtain  a perusal  of  many  English  classical  works,  and  some  translations 
of  the  ancient  poets.  The  first  book  which  ho  read  was  the  Man  of  Feeling,  by  Mackenzie  ; 
of  which  work  he  used  to  say  he  liad  worn  out  two  copies,  by  carrying  it  in  his  jiocket.— /See 
a life  of  Burns  in,  Scots  Magazine,  1797.  His  favourite  books,  at  a very  early  period,  wero 
a Life  of  Hannibal,  and  the  well-known  paraphrase  of  Blind  Harry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  by 
Hamilton  ol  Gilbertfield — the  latter  had  certainly  helped  to  give  a strongly  national  bent  to 
his  mind. 

The  statement  in  the  text  as  to  his  having  become  a hired  plough-boy,  does  not  receive 
confirmation  from  any  other  source,  and  is  probably  incorrect. 
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shepherd,  the  peasant  youth  often  returns,  for  a few  montlis,  eagerly  to  pursue 
his  education  at  the  parish  school. 

It  was  so  with  Burns ; he  returned  from  labour  to  learning,  and  from  learning 
went  again  to  labom-,  till  his  mind  began  to  open  to  the  cliarms  of  taste  and 
knowledge ; till  he  began  to  feel  a passion  for  books,  and  for  the  subjects  of  books, 
which  was  to  give  a colom-  to  the  whole  thread  of  his  future  life.  On  nature  he 
soon  began  to  gaze  with  new  discernment,  and  with  netv  enthusiasm  ; his  mind  s 
eye  opened  to  perceive  affecting  beauty  and  sublimity,  where,  by  tbe  mere 
gTos-s  peasant  there  was  nought  to  be  seen  but  wa,ter,  earth,  and  sky,  but 
animals,  plants,  and  soil ; even  as  the  eyes  of  the  servant  of  Elisha  were  sud- 
denly enlightened  to  behold  his  master  and  himself  guarded  from  the  Syrian 
bands,  by  horses  and  chariots  of  fire,  to  all  but  themselves  invisible. 

What  might,  perhaps,  first  contribute  to  dispose  his  mind  to  pMtical  efforts, 
is  one  particular  in  the  devotional  piety  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  ; it  is  stiB  com- 
mon for  them  to  make  their  children  get  by  heart  the  Psalms  of  Darid,  in  that 
version  of  homely  rhymes,  which  is  used  in  their  churches.  In  tlie  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  of  every  day,  or,  at  least  in  the  evening  of  every  Satui’day  and  Sun- 
day, these  psalms  are  sungin  solemn  family  devotion,  a chapter  of  the  Bible  is  read, 
and  extemporary  prayer  is  fervently  uttered.*  The  whole  books  of  the  sacred 
Scriptm-es  are  thus  continually  in  the  hands  of  ahnost  every  peasant  And  it  is 
impossible  that  some  souls  should  not  occasionally  be  awakened  among  them  to 
the  divine  emotions  of  genius,  by  that  rich  assemblage,  which  those  books  pre- 
sent, of  almost  all  that  is  interesting  in  incident,  or  picturesque  in  imagerj-,  or 
affectingly  sublime,  or  tender  in  sentiments  or  character.  It  is  impossible  tliat 
tliose  rude  rhymes,  and  the  simple  artless  music  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, should  not  occasionally  excite  some  ear  to  a taste  for  the  melody  of  verse. 
That  Burns  had  felt  these  impulses,  •\vUl  appear  undeniably  certain  to  whoever 
shall  carefully  peruse  his  Cottar’s  Satui-day  Night ; or  shall  remark,  with  nice 
observation,  the  various  fr-agments  of  scriptime  sentiment,  of  scripture  imagery, 
of  scriptui'e  language,  wliich  are  scattered  tliroughout  his  works. 

Still  more  interesting  to  the  young  peasantry,  are  the  ancient  ballads  of  lore 
and  war,  of  which  a great  number  are  yet  popularly  known  and  sung  in  Scot- 
land. While  the  prevalence  of  the  Gaelic  language  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  country,  excluded  from  those  regions  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  songs  and 
minstrels;  these  songs  and  minstrels  were,  in  the  meantime,  driven  by  the 
Norman  conquests  and  establishments,  out  of  the  southern  counties  of  England  ; 
and  were  forced  to  wander,  in  exile,  beyond  its  northern  confine,  into  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Scottish  Idngdom.  Hence  in  the  old  English  songs,  is 
every  famous  minstrel  still  related  to  have  been  of  the  north  country,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  old  Scottish  songs,  it  is  always  the  south  country,  to  whicli 
every  favourite  minstrel  is  said  to  belong.  It  is  the  same  district  to  which  both 
allude ; a district  comprehending  precisely  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland, 
with  the  most  northern  counties  of  England.  In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  best 
of  those  ballads  are  often  sung  by  the  rustic  maid  or  matron  at  her  spinning 
tvheel.  Tliey  are  listened  to  with  ravished  ears,  by  old  and  young.  Their 
rude  melody ; that  mingled  curiosity  and  awe,  which  are  naturally  excited  by 
the  very  idea  of  their  antiquity ; the  exquisitely  tender  and  natural  complaints 
sometimes  poured  forth  in  them  ; the  gallant  deeds  of  knightly  heroism,  which 
they  sometimes  celebrate;  their  wild  tales  of  demons,  ghosts,  and  fairies,  in 
whoso  existence  superstition  alone  has  believed;  the  mannei-s  which  they 
represent ; the  obsolete,  yet  picturesque  and  expressive  language,  in  which  they 

* William  Buriicss  looked  upon  his  sou  Robert  ns  Iho  best  re;ider  in  the  house,  and  used  to 
employ  liim  to  read  the  Bible  to  the  rest. — Scots  ^{agastne,  17U7. 
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iu-e  often  clothed,  give  them  wonderful  power  to  transport  every  imagination 
and  every  heart.  To  tJie  soul  of  J3iu-ns,  they  were  like  a liappy  breeze  touch- 
ing the  nires  of'an  iEolian  harp,  and  calling  forth  the  most  ravishing  melody. 

Beside  all  this,  the  Gentle  Shepherd  and  the  other  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay, 
have  long  been  higldy  popular  in  Scotland.  They  fell  early  into  the  hands  ot 
Burns ; and  while  the  fond  applause  which  they  received,  drew  his  emulation, 
they  presented  to  him  likewise  treasures  of  phraseology,  and  models  of  versifica- 
tion. Ruddiman’s  Weeldy  Magazine  was  diu’ing  this  time  published;  was  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  original  communications  of  con-espondents,  and  found  a 
very  extensive  sale.  In  it,  Burns  read  tlie  poetry  of  Robert  Ferguson,  wTitten 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  exhibiting  many  specimens  of  uncommon 
poetical  excellence.  Tlie  Seasons  of  Thomson,  too,  the  Grave  of  Blair,  the 
far-famed  Elegy  of  Gray,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  perhaps  the  Minstrel 
of  Beattie,  were  so  commonly  read,  even  among  those  with  whom  Burns  would 
naturally  associate,  that  poetical  curiosity,  although  even  less  ardent  than  his, 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  them. 

With  such  means  to  give  his  imagination  a poetical  bias,  and  to  favour  the 
culture  of  his  taste  and  genius,  Burns  gradually  became  a poet.'  He  was  not, 
however,  one  of  those  forward  children,  who,  from  a mistaken  impulse,  begin  pre- 
maturely to  ■write  and  to  rhyme,  and  hence  never  attain  to  excellence.  Conversing 
familiarly  for  a long  while  w'itli  tlie  works  of  tliose  poets  who  were  known  to 
him : contemplating  the  aspeet  of  nature,  in  a district  which  exliibits  an  uncom- 
mon assemblage  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ruggedly  grand,  of  the  cultivated  and  the 
wild ; looking  upon  human  life  ■with  an  eye  quick  and  keen  to  remark,  as  well 
the  sti'onger  and  leading,  as  the  nicer  and  subordinate  features  of  character — 
to  discriminate  the  generous,  the  honourable,  the  manly,  in  conduct,  from  the 
ridiculous,  the  base,  and  the  mean ; he  was  distinguished  among  his  fellows  for 
extraordinary  intelligence,  good  sense,  and  penetration,  long  before  others,  or 
perhaps  even  himself,  suspected  him  to  be  capable  of  writing  verses.  His  mind 
was  mature,  and  well  stored  with  such  knowledge  as  lay  within  his  reach ; he 
had  made  himself  master  of  po^vers  of  language,  superior  to  those  of  .almost  .any 
former  wa-iter  in  the  Scottish  di.alect,  before  he  conceived  the  idea  of  surpassing 
Ramsay  and  Ferguson. 

In  the  meantime,  besides,  the  studious  bent  of  his  genius,  there  were  some 
other  particular  in  his  opening  chai’.acter,  which  might  seem  to  mark  him  for  a 
poet.  He  began  e.arly  in  life,  to  regard  with  a sort  of  sullen  aversion  and 
disdain,  all  that  was  sordid  in  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the  pe.isants  among 
whom  he  was  pLaced.  He  became  discontented  with  the  humble  labours  to 
which  he  saw  himself  confined,  and  with  the  poor  subsistence  he  was  .able  to 
earn  by  them.  He  could  not  help  looking  upon  the  rich  and  great  whom  he 
saw  around  him,  ■with  an  emotion  between  en^vy  and  contempt ; as  if  something 
had  still  whispered  to  his  heart,  tluat  there  w.as  injustice  in  the  external  inequ.a- 
lity  between  his  fate  .and  their’s.  While  such  emotions  arose  in  his  mind,  he 
conceived  an  inclination,  very  common  among  the  young  men  of  the  more  un- 
cultivated parts  of  Scotland — to  emigrate  to  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  in 
quest  of  a better  fortune  f at  the  same  time,  his  he.art  was  expanded  with  pas- 

' He  himself  relates  that  he  first  wrote  verses  in  his  sixteenth  year,  the  subject  being  a 
comely  Loss  of  the  name  of  Nelly,  who  was  associated  with  him  after  the  usual  fashion  on  the 
hnrvcst-ng. 

* His  father,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  had  removed  to  Lochlea  in  Tarbolton  parish,  where 
the  old  man  died  of  a broken  heart  in  I784i.  Burns,  and  his  younger  brother  Gilbert,  then 
took  the  small  farm  of  Mossgeil,  near  Mauchlino,  which  they  cultivated  in  partnership  for 
some  time,  till  ^'vnnt  of  success,  and  the  consequences  of  an  illicit  amour,  induced  the  poet  to 
think  of  leaving  his  native  country.  He  was,  strictly  speaking,  a farmer,  and  not  a plough- 
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sionate  ardour,  to  meet  tlie  impressions  of  love  and  I'riendship.  itii  several  of 
the  young  peasantry,  who  were  his  fellows  in  labour,  he  contracted  an  affectionate 
intimacy  of  acquaintance.  He  eagerly  sought  admission  into  the  brotherhood 
of  free  masons,  which  is  recommended  to  the  young  men  of  this  wuntry,  ty 
nothing  so  much  as  by  its  seeming  to  extend  the  sphere  of  agreeable  acqimin- 
tance,  and  to  loiit  closer  the  bonds  of  friendly  endearment  In  some  mason  lodges 
in  his  neighbourhood.  Burns  had  soon  the  fortune,  whether  good  or  bad,  to 
gain  the  notice  of  several  gentlemen,  better  able  to  estimate  the  true  va  ue  o 
such  a mind  as  his,  than  were  his  feUow  peasants,  with  whom  alone  he  had 
hitherto  associated.  One  or  two  of  them  might  be  men  of  convivial  disposition^ 
and  of  religious  notions  rather  licentious  tlian  narrow ; who  encouraged  his 
Lalents,  by  occasionally  inviting  him  to  be  the  companion  of  their  looser  hours , 
and  w'ho  were  at  times  not  ill  pleased  to  direct  tlie  force  of  his  wit  and  humour, 
against  those  sacred  things  which  they  affected  outwardly  to  despise  as  mere 
bugbears,  while  Urey  could  not  help  inwardly  trembling  before  them,  as  realities. 

For  a while,  tlie  native  rectitude  of  his  understanding,  and  tlie  excellent  prin- 
ciples in  which  his  infancy  had  been  educated,  withstood  every  temptation  to 
intemperance  or  impiety.  Alas!  it  was  not  always  so. — ^When  liis  heart  was 
first  struck  by  the  charms  of  village  beauty,  the  love  he  felt  was  pure,  tender, 
simple,  and  sincere,  as  that  of  the  youth  and  maiden  in  his  Cottar’s  Saturday 
Night.  If  the  ardour  of  his  passion  hui-ried  him  afterwai'ds  to  triumph  over  the 
chastity  of  tlie  maid  he  loved  ; the  tenderness  of  liis  heart,  the  manly  honesty  of 
his  soul,  soon  made  him  offer,  with  eager  solicitude,  to  repair  the  injury  by 
marriage.^ 

About  this  time,  in  tlie  progress  of  his  life  and  character,  did  he  first  begin 
to  be  distinguished  as  a poet  A masonic  song,  a satirical  epigram,  a rhj-ming 
epistle  to  a friend,  attempted  with  success,  taught  him  to  loiow  his  own  powers, 
and  gave  him  confidence  to  try  taslcs  more  arduous,  and  which  should  command 
still  higher  bm-sts  of  applause.  The  annual  celebration  of  the  saa-ament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  in  tlie  rural  parishes  of  Scotland,  has  much  in  it  of  those  old 

man,  at  the  time  when  his  book  brought  liim  into  notice;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
he  took  lus  fuU  sliare  of  farm  labour  of  all  lands.  Some  of  his  best  poems  were  written  as  ho 
was  driving  the  plough  over  the  leas  of  Mossgeil.  - . . - 

® Bums  was  early  distbiguished  for  his  admiration  of  the  fair  sex.  One  of  his  first  and 
purest  attachments  was  to  a girl  named  Mary  Campbell,  who — the  truth  must  bo^told — ^ivas 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  byres-u'ovian  or  dairy-maid  at  Colonel  Montgomery  s house  of 
Coilsfield.  He  intended  to  marry  this  person,  but  she  died  at  Greenock  on  her  return  from^ 
a visit  to  her  relations  in  Argyleshire.  It  is  a strange  instance  of  the  power  of  Bunis 
imagination  and  passion,  that  he  has  celebrated  this  poor  peasant  girl  in  strains  of  atlection 
and  lamentation,  such  as  might  have  embalmed  the  memory  of  the  proudest  dame  tluit  ever 
poet  worshipped.  In  his  poem,  bogiiming — 

“ Ye  banlvs,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 
The  castle  of  Montgomerie,” 

He  describes  in  the  most  beautiful  language  their  tender  and  final  iwrting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ayr.  At  a later  period  of  life,  on  the  anniversary  of  that  hallowed  day,  he  devoted  a 
night  to  a poetic  vigil  in  the  open  air,  and  produced  his  deeply  pathetic  elegy  to  her  memory, 

commencing — . . , , . „ 

“ Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

And  .all  this  bc.aiitiful  poetry  was  written  by  a Scottish  pc.asaut  in  reference  to  a hyrcs-nvmnn  ■’ 

Tlie  atlachincnt  alluded  to  in  the  text  was  to  Miss  Jean  Armour,  the  daughter  of  a ma'on 
in  Mauchliiie.  Bums  jiroposed  at  first  that  their  guilt  should  be  jwlliatod  by  a matrinioiii.al 
union*  but,  ns  his  circumstances  were  dosperate,  his  character  not  admired  by  the  more 
sober  and  calculaling  villagers,  and  as  ho  jiroposed  to  seek  an  cslJiblishnicnt  for  his  wife  in  a 
distant  land,  the  father  of  his  unfortunate  jiartner  jireferrcd  the  alternative  of  kocjiing  her 
single  and  degraded,  to  permitting  her  to  attach  lieisolf  to  the  fortunes  of  her  lover,  even 
though  a certain  degree  of  respectability  was  to  be  secured  by  that  course.  It  "as  not  till 
aftcr'’tlio  poet  had  aeiiuircd  fortune  and  fame  by  his  wrilings,  and,  wo  blush  to  sai',  after  a j 
second  transgression,  that  ho  was  regularly  married.  On  boUi  of  these  occasions  the  l.ady  • 
jiroduced  twins.— See  Lockhart's  Life  of  Hums,  \ 
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popislx  festivals,  in  which  superstition,  traffic,  'and  amusement,  used  to  be  so 
strangely  intei-mingled.  Burns  saw,  and  seized  in  it  one  of  the  happiest  of  all 
subjects,  to  afford  scope  for  the  display  of  that  strong  and  piercing  sagacity  by 
which  he  could  almost  intuitively  distinguish  the  reasonable  from  the  absurd 
and  tlie  becoming  from  the  ridiculous ; — of  that  picturesque  power  of  fancy, 
■which  enabled  him  to  represent  scenes,  and  persons,  and  gToupes,  and  looks, 
attitude,  and  gesture,  in  a manner  almost  as  lively  and  impressive,  even  in  words, 
as  if  all  the  artifices  and  energies  of  the  pencil  had  been  employed; — of  that 
knowledge  which  he  had  necessarily  acquired  of  the  manners,  passions,  and 
prejudices  of  the  rustics  around  him — of  whatever  was  ridiculous,  no  less  than  of 
whatever  was  aftectingly  beautiful,  in  rural  life.  A thousand  prejudices  of 
popish,  and  perhaps  too,  of  ruder  pagan  superstition,  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  Avith  the  annual 
recuixence  of  the  Eve  of  the  Festival  of  all  the  Saints,  or  Halloween.  These 
Avere  all  intimately  IcnoAvn  to  Burns,  and  had  made  a poAverful  impression  upon 
his  imagination  and  feelings.  He  chose  them  for  the  subject  of  a poem,  and 
produced  a piece,  Avhich  is  the  delight  of  those  Avho  ai'e  best  acquainted  Avith  its 
subject;  and  Avhich  Avill  not  fail  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  prejudices  and 
usages  Avhich  it  describes,  Avhen  they  shall,  perhaps,  have  ceased  to  give  one 
merry  evening  in  the  year,  to  the  cottage  fii-eside.  The  simple  joys,  the  honest 
love,  the  sincere  friendship,  the  ardent  devotion  of  the  cottage;  Avliatever  in 
the  more  solemn  part  of  the  rustic’s  life  is  humble  and  artless,  Avithout  being 
mean  or  unseemly — or  tender  and  dignified,  Avithout  aspiring  to  stilted  grandeur, 
or  to  unnatural,  busldned  pathos — had  deeply  impressed  the  imagination  of  the 
rising  poet ; liad  in  some  sort  AAXought  itself  into  the  very  texture  of  the  fibres 
of  Ills  soul.  He  tried  to  express  in  verse,  Avhat  he  most  tenderly  felt,  Avhat  ho 
most  enthusiastically  imagined  ; and  produced  the  Cottar’s  Saturtlay  Night. 

Tliese  pieces,  the  true  effusions  of  genius,  informed  by  reading  and  observa- 
tion, and  prompted  by  his  OAvn  native  ardour,  as  Avell  as  by  friendly  applause, 
AVere  soon  handed  about  among  the  most  discerning  of  Bui-ns’  acquaintance ; 
and  Avere  by  every  ncAV  reader  perused,  and  re-perused,  Avith  an  eagerness  of 
delight  and  approbation,  Avhich  Avould  not  suffer  him  long  to  Avithhold  them 
from  the  press.  A subscription  Avas  proposed,'  Avas  earnestly  promoted  by 
some  gentlemen,  avIio  Avere  glad  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  such  signal 
poetical  merit ; Avas  soon  croAvded  Avith  the  names  of  a considerable  number  of 
tile  inhabitants  of  AyTsliire,  Avho,  in  the  proffered  purchase,  sought  not  less  to 
gi-atify  their  OAvn  passion  for  Scottish  poesy,  than  to  encourage  the  Avonderful 
l>loughman.  At  Kilmarnock,  Avere  the  poems  of  Burns,  for  the  first  time, 
printed.  The  Avhole  edition  Avas  quicldy  distributed  over  the  countiT^. 

It  is  liardly  possible  to  express,  Avith  Avhat  eager  admiration  and  delight  they 
Avere  every  Avhere  received.  They  eminently  possessed  all  those  qualities  Avhich 
can  contribute  to  render  any  literary  Avork  quicldy  and  permanently  popular. 
Ihey  Avere  AAxitten  in  a phraseology,  of  Avhich  all  the  poAvers  Avere  universally 
felt ; and  Avhich  being  at  once  antique,  familiar,  and  noAV  rarely  Amtten,  AAas 
hence  fitted  to  serve  all  the  dignified  and  picturesque  uses  of  poetry,  Avithout 
making  it  unintelligible.  Tho  imagery,  the  sentiments,  Avere,  at  once,  faith- 
fully natural,  and  irresistibly  impressive  and  interesting.  Those  topics  of  satii’e 
and  scandal  in  Avhich  the  laistic  delights  ; that  humorous  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, and  that  Avitty  association  of  ideas,  familiar  and  strildng,  yet  not 
naturally  allied  to  one  another,  Avhich  has  force  to  shake  his  sides  Avith  laughter ; 
those  fancies  of  superstition,  at  Avhich  he  still  Avonders  and  trembles ; those 

‘ It  Avas  chiefly  in  order  to  raise  the  means  of  transporting  liimself  to  tho  West  Indies, 
tliat  Burns  first  published  his  poems. 
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affecting  sentiments  and  images  of  true  religion,  which  are  at  once  dear  and 
awTul  to  his  heart,  were  represented  by  Burns  with  all  a poet’s  magic  power,  j 
Old  and  young,  high  and  low,  grave  and  gay,  learned  or  ignorant,  all  were  | 
alilce  delighted,  agitated,  transported.  I ■was  at  tliat  time  resident  in  Gallonay,  \ 
contiguous  to  Ayrshire,  and  I can  ■\vell  remendjer,  how  that  even  plough-bo\s  i 
and  maid-servants  would  have  gladly  parted  with  the  wages  which  they  ^med  | 
the  most  hardly,  and  which  they  wanted  to  purchase  necessary  clothing,  if  they  | 
might  hut  procure  the  works  of  Burns.  A copy  happened  to  be  presented  from  ; 
a gentleman  in  Ayrshii'e  to  a friend  in  my  neighbourhood ; he  put  it  into  my  ; 
hands,  as  a work  containing  some  effusions  of  the  most  extraordinary  genius. 

I took  it,  rather  that  I might  not  disoblige  the  lender,  tlian  from  any  ardour  of 
curiosity  or  expectation.  “ An  unlettered  ploughman,  a poet?”  said  I,  with 
contemptuous  incredulity.  It  was  on  a Saturday  evening.  I opened  the 
volume,  by  accident,  whUe  I was  undressing  to  go  to  bed.  I closed  it  not,  till 
a late  hour  on  the  rising  Sunday  morn,  after  I had  read  over  every  syllable  it 
contained.  And, 

Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  est  tempore  nobis  ! — Vibg.  Ec.  2. 

In  the  meantime,  some  few  copies  of  these  fascinating  poems  found  their  way 
to  Edinburgh : and  one  was  communicated  to  the  late  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr 
Thomas  Blacklock.  There  was,  perhaps,  never  one  among  all  mankind,  whom 
you  might  more  truly  have  called  an  angel  upon  earth,  than  Dr  Blacklock  ; he 
was  guileless  and  innocent  as  a child,  yet  endow'ed  with  manly  sagacity  and  pene- 
tration ; his  heai-t  was  a perpetual  spring  of  overflowing  benignity  ; his  feelings 
were  all  ti'emblingly  alive  to  the  sense  of  the  sublime,  tbe  beautiful,  tbe  tender, 
the  pious,  the  virtuous  : — poetry  was  to  him  the  dear-  solace  of  perpetual  blind- 
ness; cheerfulness,  even  to  gaiety,  was,  notwithstanding  tliat  irremediable 
misfortune  under  which  he  laboured,  long  the  predominant  colour  of  liis  mind  : 
in  his  latter  years,  when  the  gloom  might  otherwise  liave  thickened  around 
him,  hope,  faith,  devotion  the  most  fervent  and  sublime,  exalted  Ins  mind  to 
heaven,  and  made  him  maintain  his  w'onted  cheerfulness,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
speedy  dissolution. 

This  amiable  man  of  genius  read  the  poems  of  Burns  with  a nice  perception, 
with  a tremblingly  impassioned  feeling,  of  all  their  beauties.  Amid  that  tumult 
of  emotions,  of  benevolence,  curiosity,  admiration,  which  were  thus  excited  in 
his  bosom,  he  eagerly  addi-essed  some  encouraging  vei-ses  to  the  rustic  bard ; 
which  conveying  the  praises  of  a poet,  and  a judge  of  poetical  composition, 
were  much  more  grateful  to  Burns  than  any  apphmses  he  had  before  received 
from  others.  It  was  Blacldock’s  invitation  that  finally  determined  liim  to 
abandon  his  firet  intentions  of  going  abroad  to  the  est  Indies ; and  rather  to 
repair  to  Edinburgh,  with  his  book,  in  hopes  there  to  find  some  powerful 
patron,  and  perhaps,  to  make  his  fortune  by  his  poetry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  1786-87,'^  Burns  came  to  Edinburgh;  by  Di- 
Blacklock  he  was  received  with  the  most  llatteiing  kindness  ; and  was  eagerly 
introduced  to  every  pereon  of  taste  and  generosity  among  the  good  old  man’s 
friends.  It  was  little  that  Blacklock  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  for  a brother 
poet ; but  that  little  he  did  with  a fond  alacrity,  and  with  a modest  gi-aco, 
wiiich  made  it  ten  times  more  pleasing,  and  more  effectually  useful  to  him,  in 
wiiose  favour  it  was  exercised,  than  even  the  very  same  services  ivould  have 
been  from  almost  any  other  benefactor.  Othci-s  soon  officiously  interposed  to 
share  with  Blacklock,  in  the  honour  of  patronising  Burns.  He  had  brought 
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from  liis  Ayrsliii-e  friends,  some  letters  of  recommendation  ; some  of  his  rural 

Edinbui-gh,  for  the  mnter,  did  him 
^vhat  offices  ot  landness  they  conveniently  could.^  Those  vci-y  few  who  uos- 
sessed  at  once  true  taste  and  ardent  philanthi-opy,  ivere  soon  earnestly  united 

any  good  thing  belonging  to 
Scotland,  purely  because  it  was  Scottish,  gladly  joined  the  cry;  those  who  had 
leaits  and  undei-standing-s  to  be  channed,  without  knowing  ivhy,  when  they  saw 
tlieir  native  customs,  mannei-s,  and  language,  made  subjects  and  materials  of 
poesy,  could  not  suppress  that  voice  of  feeling  which  struggled  to  declare  itself 
lor  Uui-ns  : tor  the  lUssipated,  the  licentious,  the  malignant  wits,  and  the  frecv 
unJcei-s  he  ivas  so  untortunate  as  to  have  satire,  and  obscenity,  and  ridicule  of 
tlungs  sacred  sufficient  to  captivate  their  fancies:  even  for  the  pious,  he  liad 
passages  in  which  the  inspired  language  of  devotion  might  seem  to  come  from 
eliarm  those  whom  nought  can  delight  but  wonders, 
ivhose  taste  leads  them  to  admire  only  such  things  as  a juggler  eating  fii-e,  a 
p i-son  nho  can  converse  as  it  liis  organs  of  speech  were  in  his  belly,  a lame 
sailor  ivritiiig  with  Ins  toes  for  want  of  fingers,  a peer  or  a ploughman  making 
ei-ses,  a smaU  coal-man  directing  a concert— why,  to  those  people  the  Ayrshire 
poet  might  seem  precisely  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  wonders  after  which 
they  were  wont  to  gape.  Thus  did  Burns,  ere  he  had  been  many  weeks  in 
i-dinbui-gh,  find  himself  the  object  of  univei-sal  curiosity,  favour,  admiration, 
ana  tondness.  He  was  sought  after,  courted  ivith  attentions  the  most  respectful 
and  assiduous,  feasted,  flattered,  caressed,  treated  by  all  ranks  as  the  first  boast 
ot  our  country ; whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  honoiu-  and  reward  to  a dejn-ee 
equal  to  his  merits.  In  comparison  with  the  general  favour  which  now  pro- 
mised to  more  than  crown  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  it  could  hartUy  be  called 
praise  at  all,  which  he  had  obtained  in  Ayi-sliire. 

In  this  picture  of  the  poet’s  affairs,  a new  edition  of  his  poems  was  earnestly 
railed  for ; he  sold  the  copy-right  to  Mr  Creech,  for  one  hunch-ed  pounds ; but 
tus  friends,  at  the  same  time,  suggested,  and  actively  promoted  a subscription  for 
an  edition  to  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  ere  the  bookseller’s 
right  should  connnence.  Those  gentlemen  who  had  formerly  entertained  the 
public  of  Edinburgh  intli  the  periodical  publication  of  the  papers  of  the  Mii-ror 
laving  again  combined  their  talents  in  producing  the  Lounger,  were,  at  this 
time,  about  to  conclude  this  Last  series  of  papers  ; yet,  before  the  Lounger 
relinquished  his  pen,  he  dedicated  a number  to  a conunendatory  criticism  of  the 
poems  of  the  Aj-ishii-e  hard.  That  criticism  is  now  known  to  have  been  wi-itten 
y the  Honourable  lord  Craig,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice,  who  had  adorned  the  Mirror  with  a finely  m-itten  essay,  in  reconmiend- 
a on  of  the  poeti-y  of  Michael  Bruce.  The  subscription-papers  were  rapidly 
ni  td,  tlie  ladies,  especiaUy,  vied  with  one  another  who  should  be  the  fii-st  to 
subscribe,  and  who  should  procure  the  greatest  number  of  other  subscribers,  for 

'I'h  '*'  ^“**^  now,  for  some  moments,  the  idol  of  fashion. 

a e dioan  unt,  a gay  club,  composed  of  the  most  opulent  and  fashionable 
young  men  in  Scotland  professed  themselves  the  patrons  of  the  Scottish  poet, 
and  eagerly  encouraged  the  proposed  republication  of  his  poems.  Six  shillings 

,'****'*  foi’  each  copy;  but  many  voluntarily 

pai  la  a guinea,  a guinea,  or  two  guineas  ; and  it  was  sujiposed  that  the  poet 

tancS,*^  jifr  JolmTc-Ifimond^^^  “f  Mimchlino  ucquain- 

rooin  Lid  one  bed  served  both.  It  was  Cm  Ihis^  n o °r 

issued  10  attend  the  brilUunt  parties  of  the  dudiess  of  rnrd!m  ^*1 

to  tin’s  den  lie  retired,  after  hours  spent  amid  the  lustres  of  tl\o  hishionublcs,  ami 

the  new  town.  ^ lustres  ot  tlie  most  splendid  apartments  ui 
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niinht  dei’ive  from  llie  subscription,  and  the  sale  of  bis  copy-riglit,  a clear  jjrofit 
of,  at  least,  seven  hundred  pounds ; a sum  that,  to  a man  ^vho  liad  hiUierto  lived 
in  his  indigent  circumstances,  would  be  absolutely  more  tlian  the  vainly  expected 

wealth  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon.  . . i 

Bui-ns,  in  the  mean  time,  led  a life  differing  from  that  of  his  original  condi-  , 
tion  in  Ayrshire,  almost  as  widely  as  differed  the  scenes  and  amusemenU  of  Lon- 
don, to  which  Omiah  was  introduced  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Saiid- 
\vicb,  from  those  with  which  he  had  been  familiar  in  the  hriendly  Isles,  llie 
convei-sation  of  even  the  most  eminent  authors,  is  often  found  to  be  so  unequal  to 
the -fame  of  their  writings,  that  he  who  reads  with  admiration,  can  listen  wiUi 
none  but  sentiments  of  the  most  profound  contempt.  But  the  conversation  of 
Bui-ns  w'as,  in  comparison  with  the  formal  and  exterior  cu'cumstances  of  his  edu- 
cation, perhaps  even  more  wonderful  than  his  poetry.  He  affected  no  soft  airs, 
or  gi’aceful  motions  of'  politeness,  which  might  have  ill  accorded  w ith  the  rustic 
plainness  of  his  native  manners.  Conscious  superiority  of  mind  taught  him  to 
associate  with  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  gay,  without  being  overawed  into 
any  such  bashfulness  as  might  have  made  him  confused  in  thought,  or  hesitating 
in  elocution.  He  possessed,  withal,  an  extraordinary  share  of  plain  common 
sense,  or  mother  wit,  which  prevented  him  from  obtruding  upon  pereons,  of 
whatever  rank,  with  whom  he  was  admitted  to  converse,  any  of  those  effusions 
of  vanity,  envy,  or  self-conceit,  in  which  authors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  indulge, 
who  have  lived  remote  from  the  general  practice  of  life,  and  whose  minds  have  ^ 
been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  contemplate  their  own  studies  and  their 
works.  In  conversation  he  displayed  a sort  of  intuitive  quicluiess  and  rectitude 
of  judgment  upon  evei'y  subject  that  arose.  The  sensibility  of  his  heart,  and 
the  vivacity  of  his  fancy,  gave  a rich  colouring  to  whatever  reasoning  he  was 
disposed  to  advance ; and  his  language  in  conversation  was  not  at  all  less  happy 
than  in  his  witings.  For  these  reasons  he  did  not  cease  to  please  inunediatelj 
after  he  had  been  once  seen.  Those  ivho  had  met  and  conversed  with  him  once,  ■ 

w'ere  pleased  to  meet  and  converse  with  him  again  and  again.  I remember  tlmt  ^ 

the  late  Dr  Robertson  once  observed  to  me,  that  he  had  scai-cely  ever  met  with 
any  man  whose  conversation  discovered  greater  vigour  and  activity  of  mind  tluin  I 
that  of  Burns.  Every  one  wondered  that  the  rustic  bai-d  was  not  spoiled  by  so  ! 
much  caressing,  favom’,  and  flattery,  as  he  found ; and  every  one  went  on  to  spoil 
him,  by  continually  repeating  all  these,  as  if  with  an  obstinate  resolution,  that 
they  should,  in  the  end,  produce  their  eftcck  Nothing,  however,  of  change  in  ; 
his  manners  appeared,  at  least  for  a while,  to  show  that  this  was  at  all  likely  to  | 
happen.  He,  indeed,  maintained  himself,  with  considerable  spirit,  upon  a foot-  ; 
ing  of  equality  with  all  whom  he  had  occasion  to  associate  or  converse  with ; yet  | 
he  never  arrogated  any  superiority,  save  what  the  fair  and  manly  exertion  of  his  | 
powei-s,  at  the  time,  could  undeniably  command.  Had  he  but  been  able  to  give  ! 
a steady  preference  to  the  society  of  the  virtuous,  the  learned,  and  the  wise, 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  gay  and  the  dissolute,  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  rise  to  an  exaltation  oftharacter  and  of  talents  fitted  to  do  honour 
to  human  nature. 

Unfortunately,  however,  that  happened  which  was  natur.al  in  those  unaccus- 
tomed circumstances  in  which  Burns  found  himself  placed.  He  could  not  assume 
enough  of  superciliousness  to  reject  the  familiarity  of 'all  those  who,  without  any 
sincere  kindness  for  him,  importunately  pressed  to  obtain  his  acquaintance  and 
intimacy.  Ho  was  insensibly  led  to  associate  less  with  tlie  learned,  and  austere, 
and  the  rigorously  temperate,  than  with  the  young,  with  the  votaries  of  intem- 
perate joys,  with  persons  to  whom  he  was  commended  chiefly  by  licentious  wit, 
and  with  whom  ho  could  not  long  associate  without  sharing  in  the  excesses  of 
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their  debauchery.*  Even  in  the  country,  men  of  this  sort  liad  begun  to  fasten 
on  liiin,  and  to  seduce  liiin  to  embellish  the  gross  pleasures  of  their  looser  hours, 
with  the  charms  of  his  wit  and  fancy.  And  yet  I have  been  informed  by  Mr 
Arthur  Bruce,  a gentleman  of  great  worth  and  discernment,  to  whom  Burns  ^vas, 
in  his  earlier  days,  well  known,  that  he  had,  in  those  times,  seen  the  poet 
steadily  resist  such  solicitations  and  allurements  to  excess  in  convivial  enjoyment, 
as  scarcely  any  other  could  have  withstood.  But  the  enticements  of  pleasure 
too  often  unman  our  virtuous  resolution,  even  while  we  wear  the  air  of  rejecting 
them  with  a stern  brow;  we  resist,  and  resist,  and  resist;  but,  at  last,  suddenly 
turn  and  passionately  embrace  the  enchantress.  The  bucks  of  Edinburgh  a(;- 
complished,  in  regard  to  Burns,  that  in  which  the  boors  of  Ayrshire  had  failed. 
Alter  residing  some  months  in  Edinburgh,  he  began  to  estrange  himself,  not 
altogether,  but  in  some  measure,  from  tbe  society  of  his  graver  friends.  Too 
many  of  his  hours  tvere  now  spent  at  the  tables  of  ])ersons  who  delighted  to  urge 
conviviality  to  drunkenness  in  the  tavern,  or  even  in  less  commendable  society. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a ra(;e  of  miserable  beings,  wbo  were 
proud  to  tell  that  they  had  been  in  company  with  Burns ; and  had  seen  Burns 
as  loose  and  as  foolish  as  themselves.  Ho  was  not  yet  irrecoverably  lost  to  tem- 
perance and  moderation,  but  he  was  already  almost  too  much  captivated  >vith 
these  wanton  revels,  to  be  ever  more  won  back  to  a faithful  attachment  to  their 
more  sober  charms.  He  now  also  began  to  contract  something  of  new  arrogance 
I in  conversation.  Accustomed  to  be,  among'  his  favourite  associates,  what  is  vul- 
! garly  but  expressively  called  “ the  cock  of  the  company,”  he  could  scarcely  re- 
, (rain  from  indulging  in  similar  freedom,  and  dictatorial  decision  of  talk,  even  in 
the  presence  of  persons  ^vho  could  less  patiently  endure  his  presumption.' 

1 Thus  passed  two  winters,  and  an  intervening  summer,  of  the  life  of  Burns, 
j The  subscription  edition  of  his  poems,  in  the  meantime,  appeared  ; and,  al- 
though not  enlai'ged  beyond  that  which  came  from  the  Kilmarnock  press,  by  any 
new  pieces  of  eminent  merit,  did  not  fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  sub- 
scribei-3.  He  at  one  time,  during  this  period,  accompanied,  for  a few  weeks, 
into  Berwickshire,  Robert  Ainslie,  Esq.  [Writer  to  the  Signet],  a gentleman  of 
the  purest  and  most  correct  manners,^  who  was  accustomed  sometimes  to  soothe 
the  toils  of  a laborious  profession,  by  an  occasional  converse  with  polite  litera- 

I 

i ' Burns  came  to  Edinburgh  at  an  unfortunate  time — a time  of  gi'eater  licentiousness, 

I perhaps,  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  and  this  northern  one  among  the  rest,  than  had  been 
1 known  for  a long  period.  Men  of  the  best  education  and  rank  at  this  time  drank  like  the 
Scandinavian  barbarians  of  olden  time;  and  in  general  there  was  little  refinement  in  the 
amusements  of  any  class  of  tbe  community. 

* With  companions  and  friends,  who  claimed  no  superiority  in  anything,  the  sensitive 
mind  of  Burns  must  have  been  at  its  best  and  happiest,  because  completely  at  its  ease,  and 
free  movement  given  to  the  play  of  all  its  feelings  and  faculties ; and,  in  such  companies, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  his  wonderful  conversational  powers  shone  forth  in  their  most 
various  splendour.  lie  must  have  given  vent  there  to  a thousand  familiar  fancies,  in  all 
their  freedom  and  all  their  force ; which,  in  the  fastidious  society  of  high  life,  his  imagina- 
tion must  have  been  too  much  fettered  even  to  conceive;  and  which,  had  they  flowed 
from  his  lips,  would  either  not  have  been  understood,  or  would  have  given  offence  to  that 
delicacy  of  breeding  which  is  often  hurt  even  by  the  best  manners  of  those  whose  manners 
are  all  of  nature’s  teaching,  and  unsubjected  to  the  salutary  restraints  of  artificial  life. 
Indeed,  we^know  that  Burns  sometimes  burst  suddenly  and  alarmingly  the  restraints  of 
“select  society  ;”  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  called  a clergyman  an  idiot  for  misquoting 
“ Gray  s Elegy  —a  truth  that  ought  not  to  have  been  promulgated  in  presence  of  the 
parson,  especially  at  so  early  a meal  as  breakfast ; and  he  confesses  in  his  most  confidential 
letters,  though  indeed  he  was  then  writing  with  some  bitterness,  that  he  never  had  been 
truly  and  entirely  happy  at  rich  men’s  feasts.  If  so,  then,  never  could  he  have  displayed 
there  his  genius  in  full  power  and  lustre.— Pro/mor  Wilson,  in  “ Land  of  Burns." 

3 i\Ir  Ainslie,  who  died  in  1838,  was  the  author  of  “A  Father’s  Gift  to  his  Children,” 
and  “Reasons  for  the  Hope  that  is  in  us,”  both  treating  <,f  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

I.  ii  I. 
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tuve  and  with  general  science.  At  another  time  he  wandered  on  a jaunt  of  lour 
Lr  five  weel«  fhrough  the  Highlands,  in  company  "ith  the  ate  Mr  M.Utam 
Nicol  a man  who  had  been  the  companion  and  friend  of  Ur  (rilbert  Stuart,  and 

who.  in  vigour  of  intellect,  and  in  wW,  yet 

markably  resembled  both  Stuart  and  Burns  ; who  for  his  skill 

composiUon,  tvas  perhaps  without  a rival  in  Europe ; but  whose  virtues  and  pm  as 
were  clouded  bv  habits  of  bacchanalian  excess;  whose  latter 

embitteredby  acontestwithacreature.who.althoughacc.den  al  yexa^^^^^^^ 

petition  with  him.  was  unworthy  even  to  unloose  his  shoeJatpet ; w^ 

unwearied  and  extraordinai-y  professional  toil,  m the  midst  o a p ^ . 

pation,  by  which  alone  it  was,  at  any  time,  interrupted,  won  and 
honourable  and  sufficient  competence  for  his  family  , and  al^.  w 
these  few  weeks,  of  a jaundice,  with  a compUcapn  of  other  \ 

effects  of  long  continued  intemperance ! So  much  did  the  ^al  of 
and  the  ambition  of  honest  fame,  predominate  in  Nicol  s mind  he  w^, 

his  last  hours,  exceedingly  pained  by  the  thought,  that  since  he 
Burns,  there  remained  none  who  might  rescue  his  mixed  character  from  misre- 
presentation. and  might  embalm  his  1116.11017  in  never-dying  vei-se 
In  their  excursiont  Bm-iis  and  his  friend  Nicol  were  f 

interesting  scenery  adjacent  to  the  duke  of  AthoU’s  nccldentallv 

banks  of  the  Tay.  Mdiile  they  were  at  a cont.gpus  mii,  the  duke, 
informed  of  Mr  Burns’  arrival  so  near,  invited  him,  b^-  a polite  message, 
keld  House.  Burns  did  not  fail  to  attend  his  obliging  mviter  ; was  pceived 
with  flattering  condescension;  made  himself  ^ 

versation  and  niannei-s  ; was  detained  for  a day  or  two  by  his  grace  * ^ 
pitahty;  and,  ere  he  departed,  in  a poetical  petitip,  m of  « ^ 

Bruar,  which  faUs  into  the  Tay,  within  the  duke’s  p easure 

Athol,  suggested  some  new  improvements  of  taste,  which  have  been  “ ^PP“> 
made  in  Smpliance  with  his  advice.  I relate  this  little  incident,  -ther  p do 
honour  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  than  to  Bm-ns;  for,  if  I be  f ] 

taken,  nothing  that  histoi7  can  record  of  George  the  Third,  will,  " “ ’ 

be  accounted  more  honoui-able  to  his  memoi7,  than  the  circumstances  and  t e 
conversation  of  his  weU-lmown  interview  with  Dr  Johnson  The 
companions,  Bui-ns  and  Nicol,  after  visiting  m.aiiy  other  of 

turesque,  and  sublime  scenes  which  abound  in  the  Highlands  of  ScoUand , aUer 
fondly  lingering  here  and  there  for  a day  or  two  at  a favourite  inn,  ^tu«ied  ffi 
last  to  Edinburgh  ; and  Bui-ns  was  now  to  close  accompts  with  his  bookseller, 
and  to  retire  with  his  profits  in  his  pocket  to  the  country 

Mr  Creech  has  obligingly  informed  me,  that  the  whole  suni  paid  to  the  poet 
for  the  copy-right,  and  for  the  subscription  copies  of  Ins  book,  amounted  to 
nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds.  Out  of  this  sum,  indeed,  the  expenses  ot  pi.nU 

rrlLtrUotfo?  L.c,ib.»,  .0  b.  deduca.  1 l,»e  l,kcw,»  «»«... 

to”believe  that  he  had  consumed  a much  larger  proportion  ot  these  gams  than 
prudiice  could  approve,  while  he  superintended  the  impression,  paid  his  court 
to  his  natrons  and  wailed  the  full  p.aymcnt  of  the  subscription  mone)  . 

He  wl  now  at  last,  to  fix  upon  a plan  for  future  life.  He  talked  loudly  of 
indenendence  of  spirit,  and  simplicity  of  nmnnere  ; and  bo.asted  his  resolution  o 
rctuni  to  the  plough.  Yet,  still  he  lingered  in  Edinburgh,  week  alter  wee  <,  .am 
month  after  nlonlh,  perhaps  expecting  that  one  or  other  of 
might  procure  him  some  permanent  and  competent 

set  hini  above  all  necessity  of  future  exertions  to  earn  h>‘-  ‘ that  'volun- 

subsistence  ; perhaps  unconsciously  reluctant  to  quit  the  pleasure  p 

“,r  ,1“  ulb  l,  luicl,  bo  lud  fov  .0U.0  U,u.  .00  oiliiogi,  «oo.»..n,od  U.„»ol£ 
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An  accidental  dislocation  or  fracture  of  an  am  or  a leg-,  ivliich  confined  him  for 
some  iveeks  to  his  apartment,  left  him,  during  this  time,  leisure  for  serious  reflec- 
tion; and  ho  determined  to  redre  from  the  toivn,  without  longer  delay.  None  of  all 
his  patrons  interposed  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  of  returning  to  the  plough, 
by  the  offer  of  any  small  pension,  or  any  sinecure  place  of  moderate  emolument^ 
such  as  might  have  given  him  competence,  without  withdi-awing  him  from  his 
poetical  studies.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  that  a ploughman  thus  exalted  into 
a man  of  letters,  ivas  unfitted  for  his  former  toils,  without  being  regularly  qua- 
lified to  enter  the  career  of  any  new  profession  ; and  that  it  became  incumbent 
upon  those  patrons  who  had  called  him  from  the  plough,  not  merely  to  make 
bull  their  companion  in  the  hour  of  riot— not  simply  to  fill  his  purse  with  gold 
tor  a teiv  transient  expenses,  but  to  secure  him,  as  far  as  was  possible,  from  being 
ever  overwhelmed  in  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  favour  which  they  had 
shoivn  him,  and  of  the  habits  of  life  into  which  they  had  seduced  him.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  same  delusion  of  fancy  betrayed  both  Burns  and  his  patrons 
into  the  mistaken  idea,  that,  after  all  which  had  passed,  it  was  still  possible  for 
11111  to  return,  in  cheerful  content,  to  the  homely  joys  and  simple  toils  of  undis- 
sipated  rural  life. 

In  this  temper  of  Burns’s  mind,  in  this  state  of  his  fortune,  a farm  and  the 
excise  were  the  objects  upon  ivhich  his  choice  ultimately  fixed  for  future  emplov- 
ment  and  support.  ^ 

Mr  Alexander  Wood,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him  during  the  illness  occa- 
sioned by  his  hurt,  no  sooner  understood  his  patient’s  ivish  to  seek  a resource  in 
the  service  of  the  excise,  than  he,  with  the  usual  activity  of  his  benevolent  char- 
acter, effectually  recommended  the  poet  to  the  commissioners  of  excise ; and  the 
name  of  Burns  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  their  expectant  officers.  Peter  Miller, 
Esq,  of  Dalswinton,  deceived,  like  Burns  hiinself,  and  Burns’  other  friends,  into 
an  idea,  that  the  poet  and  exciseman  might  yet  be  respectable  and  happy  as  a 
farmer,  generously  proposed  to  establish  him  in  a farm,  upon  conditions  of  lease 
which  prudence  and  industry  might  easily  render  exceedingly  advantageous. 
Bums  eagerly  accepted  the  offers  of  this  benevolent  patron.  Two  of  the  poet’s 
friends,  from  Ayrshire,  were  invited  to  survey  that  farm  in  Dumfries-shire,  which 
Mr  iMiller  offered.  A lease  was  granted  to  the  poetical  farmer  at  that  annual 
i-ent  u-liich  his  own  friends  declared  that  the  due  cultivation  of  his  fann  might  easily 
enable  him  to  pay  ; what  yet  remained  of  the  profits  of  his  publication  was  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  farm  stock  ; and  Mr  Miller  might,  for  some  short  time, 
please  himself  with  the  persuasion  that  he  had  approved  himself  the  liberal 
patron  of  genius ; had  acquired  a good  tenant  upon  his  estate  ; and  liad  placed 
a deierving  man  in  the  very  situation  in  which  alone  he  himself  desired  to  be 
placed,  in  order  to  be  happy  to  his  wishes.* 


corral  Ellisland  is  erroneous : the  following  we  believe  to  be  a 

Magazine,  fo/ jun“l79g  Anderson’s  Edinburgk 

whiti^were  Mr  Bums  tlie  choice  of  several  farms  on  tho  estate  of  Dalswinton, 

most  chariniin/K  sitii'.tn  i”^^  tho  preference  to  the  farm  of  Ellisland, 

most  exccllciit’i'iiid  th  n'**  hanks  ot  the  Nith,  containing  upwards  of  a hundred  acres  of 
^mtin^  Mr  Hun  n"  e “ Imndred  pounds.  Mr  Miller,  after 

self  nfd  the  eiZrn^  n “ *‘“'‘>*ing,  allowed  liim  to  fix  the  rental  hirn- 

tei-nis-  v\y  for  (1  ft.  ..  leuso  wus  accordingly  given  to  the  poet  on  his  owai 

ihi«  w’licn  Mr  Riiriia  siirno/i  a ^tly  pouiids.  And,  ill  addition  to 

»’i  I • "*  • .1  ^ Mr  Miller  presented  him  with  two  Jiundred  pounds,  to 

eiuible  li.m  to  inclose  and  improve  his  farm.  It  is  usui.l  to  allow  tenants  a year’s  rent  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  sum  Mr  Miller  gfave  Jiim  wiw  nt  n/r  ntr-ii  i • 

sold  the  tarm  to  John  M‘Morrine,  Esq.  at  nineteen  hundred  pounds,  leaving  to  It  msi”en 
acres  on  the  D.alswmtoi.  side  of  the  river  It  may  not  be  iniprope;  to  addf  that  Mr  Miller’s 
mo.ivc  ni  wishing  Mr  Bums  to  settle  at  Ellisland,  w.as  lo  mvc  Ln,  by  withdrawing  him  from 
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Burns,  with  his  Jane,  whom  he  now  married,  took  up  their  residence  upon 
his  farm.  The  neighbouring  farmers  and  gentlemen,  pleased  to  obtain  for  an 
inmate  among  them,  the  poet  by  whose  w oi’ks  they  had  been  e ig  ite  , iin  v . 
sought  his  company,  and  invited  him  to  their  houses.  He  oun  an  inexpressi 
ble  charm  in  sitting  down  beside  his  wife,  at  his  own  fireside  ; in  wandering 
over  his  own  grounds ; in  once  more  putting  his  hand  to  the  spade  and  the  , 
plough:  in  forming  his  inclosurcs  ; and  managing  his  cattle,  h or  some  m<>  ; 

ments  he  felt  almost  all  that  felicity  which  fancy  had  taught  hmi  to  expect  in  Ins 
new  situation.  He  had  been,  for  a time,  idle;  but  his  muscles  were  not  ye 
unbraced  for  rural  toil.  He  had  been  admitted  to  flatter  ladies  of  fashion  ; but 
he  now  seemed  to  find  a joy  in  being  the  husband  of  the  nnstreM  ot  his  alTec-  , 
tions;  in  seeing  himself  the  father  of  her  children,  such  as  might  promise  to  ; 
attach  him  for  ever  to  that  modest,  humble,  and  domestic  life,  in  which  alone  he 
could  hope  to  be  permanently  happy.  Even  his  engagements  in  the  service  of  | 
the  excise  did  not,  at  the  very  first,  threaten  necessarily  to  debase  him,  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  mean,  the  gross,  and  the  profligate,  to  contaminate  the  poet,  or 
to  ruin  the  fanner. 

But,  it  could  not  be  ; it  was  not  possible  for  Burns  now  to  assume  that  sober- 
ness of  fancy  and  passions,  that  sedateness  of  feeling,  those  habits  of  earnest 
attention  to  gross  and  vulgar  cares,  without  which,  success  in  his  new  situation 
was  not  to  be  expected.  A thousand  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome,  much  money  was  to  be  expended,  much  weaiT  toil  was  to  be  exer- 
cised before  his  farm  could  be  brought  into  a state  of  cultivation,  in  which  lU 
produce  might  em-icli  the  occupier. — Tlie  prospect  before  him  was,  in  this  re- 
spect such  as  might  well  have  discouraged  the  most  stubbomly  laborious  peasant, 
the  most  sanguine  projector  in  agi-iculture  ; and  much  more,  therefore,  wns  it 
likely,  that  this  prospect  should  quickly  dishearten  Bums,  who  had  never  love 
labom-,  and  who  was,  at  this  time,  certainly  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter  into 
agi-iculture  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a projector.  Beside  all  this,  1 Imve  reason  to 
believe  that  the  poet  had  made  his  bargain  rashly,  and  had  not  duly  availed 
himself  of  his  patron’s  generosity.  His  friends,  from  Ayi-shire,  were  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  soil,  with  the  manures,  with  the  markets,  with  the  dairies,  with 
the  modes  of  improvement,  in  Bumfries-shire.  They  had  set  upon  his  farm  rather 
such  a value  of  reutal,  as  it  might  have  borne  in  Ayi*shire,  than  that  uhich  it  could 
easily  afford  in  the  local  circumstances  in  which  it  was  actually  placed.  He 
himself  had  inconsiderately  submitted  to  their  judgment,  without  once  doubting 
ivhether  they  might  not  have  erred  against  his  interests,  without  the  slightest 
ivish  to  make  a bargain  artfully  advantageous  to  himself.  And  the  necessary 
consequence  was,  that  he  held  his  farm  at  too  high  a rent,  contr.ary  to  his  Land- 
lord’s intention.  The  business  of  the  excise  too,  as  he  began  to  be  more  and 
more  employed  in  it,  distracted  his  mind  from  the  care  of  his  farm,  led  him  into 
gross  and  vulgar  society,  and  exposed  him  to  many  unavoidable  temptations  to 
drunken  excels,  such  as  he  had  no  longer  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist.  Amidst 
the  anxieties,  distractions,  and  scducemcnts,  which  thus  arose  to  him,  home 
became  insensibly  less  and  less  pleasing ; even  the  endearments  of  his  Jane’s 
allection  began  to  lose  their  hold  on  his  he.art ; he  became  even'  day  less  and 
less  unwilling  to  forget  in  riot  those  gathering  soreows  whidi  he  knew  not  to 

* 'itlr  Miller,  and  some  others  of  his  friends,  would  gladly  have  exerted  an 

Iho  habits  of  dissipation  of  a town  life;  ami  that,  had  iwr  Bums  followed  the  advice  givm 
ivWn  lin  iniffht.  uerliups,  have  siill  been  alive  and  happy. 

tIioi-o  ciuf  bo  no  doubt,  from  Iho  clieapncss  of  Iho  farm  and  the  length  of  Uu.  least,  tluil, 
had  the  poet  continued  to  cultivate  it  for  some  years,  ho  would  linvo  had  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  very  rich. 
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inQuence  over  his  mind,  nhich  might  Imve  preserved  him,  in  this  situation  of  ! 
liis  affairs,  equally  from  despondency,  and  from  dissipation.  But  Burns’  temper 
spui-ned  all  control  from  his  superiors  in  fortune.  He  resented,  as  an  aiTogant 
encroachment  upon  his  independence,  that  tenor  of  conduct  by  which  Mr  Miller 
wished  to  turn  him  from  dissolute  conviviality,  to  that  steady  attention  to  tho 
business  of  his  farm,  without  which  it  was  impossible  to  thrive  in  it.  In  tlie 
neighboui-hood  were  other  gentlemen  occasionally  addicted,  like  Burns,  to  con- 
vivial excess  ; who,  while  they  admired  the  poet’s  talents,  and  were  charmed 
with  his  licentious  wit,  forgot  the  care  of  his  real  interests  in  the  pleasui-e  which 
they  found  in  his  company,  and  in  tho  gratification  which  the  plenty  and  festi- 
vity of  their  tables  appeai-ed  evidently  to  afford  him.  With  these  gentlemen, 
Avhile  disappointments  and  disgusts  continued  to  multiply  upon  him  in  his  present 
situation,  lie  continued  to  diverge  every  day  more  and  more  into  dissipation  ; 
j and  his  dissipation  tended  to  enhance  whatever  was  disagTeeable  and  pei-plexing 
in  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

He  sunk,  by  degrees,  into  the  boon-companion  of  mere  excisemen  ; and  almost 
every  drunken  fellow,  who  was  ^villing  to  spend  his  money  lavishly  in  the  ale- 
house, could  easily  command  the  company  of  Burns.  The  cai-e  of  his  farm  was 
thus  neglected  ; waste  and  losses  wholly  consumed  his  little  capital ; he  resigned 
Ins  lease  into  the  hands  of  his  landlord ; and  retired  with  his  family  to  the  town 
of  Dumfries,  determining  to  depend  entirely  for  the  means  of  future  support  upon 
his  income  as  an  exciseman. 

\et  during  this  unfortunate  period  of  liis  life,  which  passed  between  his  de- 
pai-ture  from  Edinbntgh  to  settle  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  his  leaving  the  country 
in  order  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Dimifries,  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity of  his  intellectual  powers  appear  to  have  been  not  at  all  impaired.  He 
made  a collection  of  Scottish  songs,  which  were  published,  with  the  music,  by  a 
3Ir  Johnston,  an  engi-aver,  in  Edinbiu-gh,  in  three  small  volumes,  octavo.^  In 
making  this  collection,  he,  in  many  instances,  accommodated  new  verses  to  the 
old  tunes,  with  admirable  felicity  and  sldll.  He  composed  several  other  poems, 
such  as  the  tale  of  Tam  o’  Shanter,  the  Whistle,  Verses  on  a Wounded  Hare, 
the  pathetic  Address  toR***  (^###  ofF***,  and  some  others  which  he  j 
afterwards  permitted  3Ir  Creech  to  insert  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  his  ! 
poems. ^ 

He  assisted  in  the  temporary  institution  of  a small  subscription  library,  for 
the  use  ot  a number  of  the  well-disposed  peasants,  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  j 
readily  aided,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  genuine  Scottish  phraseology  and  man-  j 
ners,  greatly  enlightened  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  late  ingenious  Captain  ' 
Close.  He  still  cairied  on  an  epistolaiy  cori’espondcnce,  sometimes  gay,  spor-  I 
tive,  humorous,  but  always  enlivened  by  bright  flashes  of  genius,  with  a number  I 
of  his  old  friends,  and  on  a very  wide  diversity  of  topics.^  At  times,  as  it  should 

' Six  thin  volumes,  containing  the  most  comiilete  hodv  of  Scottish  song  and  music  in  exist-  ! 
once — entitled,  the  Scottish  Musical  Museum.  ' J 

^ of  tins  poriod  of  his  lifo,  mid  of  the  few  remaining  yeais,  must  he  | 

reckoned  a hundred  excelient  songs,  partly  in  Scotch  and  partly  in  English,  which  he  contri-  I 
•luted  to  the  miuical  publication  ot  Mr  George  Thomson,  which  resembled  that  of  Johnston,  j 

but  was  more  elcgmit  and  expensive,  and  contained  accompaniments  for  the  tunes  by  eminent 
modem  musicians. 

3 Bums  lent  his  muse  on  several  occasions  to  aid  the  popular  candidates  in  contested  elec- 
tions. In  one  poem,  which  was  handed  about  in  manuscript,  relating  to  such  mi  afliiir,  ho 
thus  alluded  to  Dr  Muirhead,  minister  of  Ur,  in  Galloway,  a fellow  rhymer:— 

“ Armorial  bearings  from  tho  bmiks  of  Ur, 

An  old  crab  apple  rotten  at  tho  core.” 

This  hit  applied  very  w'ell,  for  Dr  M.  vvas  a little,  wind-dried,  unhealthy  looking  mannikin, 

Very  proud  ot  his  genealog}',  andamliitious  ot  being  acknowledged  on  all  occasions  as  the  chief  of 
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seem  from  lus  writings  of  this  period,  he  reflected  witli  inexpressdde  heart^b.t- 
terness,  on  tlie  high  hopes  from  which  he  had  fallen  ; on  the  eirors  of  moral 
conduct  into  which  he  had  been  hurried,  by  the  ardour,  and,  m some  me^  1 
sure,  by  the  very  generosity  of  his  nature  ; on  the  disgrace  and  wretdied- 
ness  into  which  he  saw  himself  rapidly  sinking ; on  the  sorrow  with  which  his 
misconduct  oppressed  the  heart  of  his  Jane ; on  the  want  and  destitute  misery 
in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  lie  must  leave  her  and  her  infants ; nor,  amnUt 
these  agonizing  reflections,  did  he  fail  to  look,  with  indignation  half 
ous,  half  contemptuous,  on  those,  who,  with  moral  habiU  not  more  excellent  than 
his,  with  powers  of  intellect  far  inferior,  yet  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune 
and  were  loaded  with  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  world,  while  lus  follies  could 
not  obtain  pardon,  nor  his  wants  an  honourable  supply.  His  wit  became,  from 
this  time,  more  gloomily  sarcastic ; and  his  conversation  and  writings  began  to 
assume  something  of  a tone  of  misanthropical  malignity,  by  which  they  had  not 
been  before,  in  any  eminent  degree,  distinguished.  But,  with  all  these  failings, 
he  ivas  still  that  exalted  mind  which  had  raised  itself  above  the  depression  ot 
its  original  condition;  with  all  the  energy  of  the  lion,  pawing  to  set  free  his 
hinder  limbs  from  the  incumbent  earth,  he  still  appeared  not  less  the  archangel 

ruined.  . . 

What  more  remains  there  for  me  to  relate  ? In  Dumfr-ies  his  dissipation  be- 
came still  more  deeply  habitual  he  was  here  more  exposed  than  in  die  coun- 
try  to  be  solicited  to  share  the  riot  of  the  dissolute  and  the  idle  ; foolish  Aouiig 
men,  such  as  ivriters’  apprentices,  young  surgeons,  merchants’  clerks,  and  his 
brother  excisemen,  flocked  eagerly  about  him,  and  from  time  to  lime  pressed 
him  to  drink  with  them,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  wicked  wit.  His  friend 

the  Muirheads ! He  was  not  disposed,  however,  to  sit  down  wiUi  tlie  affront : on  &e  rontnir^ 
he  replied  to  it  in  a virulent  diatribe,  whicli  we  present  to  the  reader  for  the  hi^  time,  .a  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  clerical  and  poetical  irritability, 

the  only  contemporary  satire  upon  Burns  of  which  the  world  has  ever  hrard— teidis  d'®  P' 
mortar**  trimming  letter”  from  his  Uiilor.  Dr  Muirhead  s jeii  d esprit  is  in  die  sliape  ol  a 
tnuislation  from  Martial’s  odo  **  Ad  V acerram : 

**  Vacerras,  shabby  son  of  whore. 

Why  do  thy  patrons  keep  thee  poor  ? 

Thou  art  a si  cophant  and  tniitor, 

A liar,  a calumniator, 

Who  conscience,  (hadst  thou  that,)  wouldst  sell, 

N a_\’,  lave  the  common  sewers  of  hell 
For  whisky. — Eke,  most  precious  imp, 

Thou  art  a gauger,  rhymester,  pi  mp, 

How  comes  it,  then,  Vacerras,  lliat_^ 

Thou  still  art  poor  as  a church  rat?” 

* Mr  Lockhart,  in  his  life  of  Burns,  has  laboured  widi  much  ingenuity  .nid  eloquence  to 
show  that  the  account  which  Heron  gives  of  the  latter  } «irs  of  the  poet  is  coiisiderablv  ^ag- 
e’enited  According’  to  «i  series  of  documents  quoted  by  IMr  Lockhait,  Bums,  tliough  latlcih 
I dissipated  man,  wus  at  no  period  remarkable  for  intemperance  -The  pivseiu  audmr  enter- 
tains no  feeling  upon  this  subject  except  a reg.-ird  for  li-uth:  he  has  therefore  weighed  in  one 
scale  the  cominon  report  of  the  a-e  following  Bums  s own  time,  and  the  .acreunts  then  wntUm, 
nil  of  which  were  very  unfuvounible  against  the  later  nai  ralivt^,  lu  whicJi  his  i<iults  are  exiuv- 
uated  or  explained  away ; and  the  result  is  a conviction  in  his  own  mind  that,  as  the  tempta- 
tions of  Burns  were  great,  so  were  his  erroi-s  b>  no  means  little.  He  must  acknowledge  that 
he  has  alwat  s looked  ujion  this  queslioii  in  a different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is  viewed  I y 
other  writers  Regarding  Bums  altogether  as  a great  moral  wonder,  he  esteems  his  latilU, 
whatever  thev  were,  ns  onlv  the  accident  of  his  character;  and  he  would  no  more  put  tkciii 
out  of  view  in  an  estimate  of  Iho  whole  man,  than  would  a phyiologist  overlook  any  slight 
mat  formation  in  some  spleiididlt  elegant  subject.  He  llierefore  adopts  Heron  s account— not 
without  a perception  that  it  is  soiiiowlmt  overdrawn,  but  also  assured,  since  it  comes  neaivst  ol 
an.Mhiiig  ho  has  ever  seen  to  the  reports  of  the  greater  number  of  witnesses,  that  it  must  ne 

tlio  netiresl  of  all  to  the  truth.  ...  , j r 

* **  To  a lady,  (I  have  it  from  herself,)  who  reinoiistralcd  with  him  on  the  danger  Irorn 
drink,  and  the  iiiirsuits  of  some  of  his  iissociates,  he  replied,  * IMadain,  they  would  not  Uiaiik 
mo  for  mv  company,  if  I did  not  drink  with  them;  1 must  give  Oiein  a slice  of  mv  constitu- 
tion.” ijeller  from  liloomjield,  the  port,  to  the  F.ml  of  lliiehnti,  Ldinburgh  ^ loutliiy  oluga 
sine  arid  Jicvicit',  1810. 
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Nicol  made  one  or  two  autumnal  excursions  to  Dumfries ; and  when  they  met 
in  Dumfries,  friendship,  and  genius,  and  Avanton  Avit,  and  good  liquor  could 
never  fail  to  keep  Burns  and  Nicol  together,  till  both  the  one  and  the  other 
were  as  dead  drunk  as  ever  was  Silenus.  The  Caledonian  Club,  too,  and  the 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  hunt,  had  occasional  meetings  in  Dumfries,  after 
Burns  came  to  reside  there ; and  the  poet  was,  of  course,  invited  to  share  their 
conviviality,  and  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  The  morals  of  the  town 
were,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  so  much  the  scene  of  public  amusement, 
deplorably  corrupted ; and,  though  a husband  and  a father,  poor  Burns  did  not 
escape  suffering  by  the  general  contamination.'  In  the  intervals  between  his 

' Mr  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  “Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns ” (1852),  observes, 
that  “the  charges  brouglit  against  the  poet  on  the  score  of  intemperance  have  been 
proved  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  He  was  only  the  occasional  boon  companion,  never 
the  dram-drinker  or  the  sot.”  Mr  Ciiambers,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inqviiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  poet,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  daily  routine  of  his  Dumfries  life: 
— “So  existence  flows  on  with  Burns  in  this  pleasant  southern  toAvn.  He  has  daily  duties 
in  stamping  leather,  gauging  malt-vats,  noting  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  granting 
licenses  for  the  transport  of  spirits.  These  duties  he  performs  with  fidelity  to  the  King 
and  not  too  much  rigour  to  the  subject.  As  be  goes  about  them  in  the  forenoon,  in  his 
respectable  suit  of  dark  clothes,  and  with  his  little  boy  Robert  perhaps  holding  by  his 
hand  and  conversing  with  him  on  his  school-exercises,  he  is  beheld  by  the  general  public 
with  respect,  as  a person  in  some  authority,  the  head  of  a family,  and  also  as  a man  of 
literary  note  ; and  people  are  heard  addressing  him  deferentially  as  Mr.  Burns — a form  of 
his  name  which  is  still  prevalent  in  Dumfries.  At  .a  leisure-hour  before  dinner,  he  will 
call  at  some  house  where  there  is  a piano, — such  as  Mr  Newall,  the  writer’s, — and  there 
have  some  young  Miss  to  touch  over  for  him  one  or  two  of  his  favourite  Scotch  airs,  such 
as  the  * Sutor’s  Daughter,’  in  order  that  he  may  accommodate  to  it  some  stanzas  that 
have  been  humming  through  his  brain  for  the  last  few  days.  For  another  half-hour,  he 
will  be  seen  standing  at  the  head  of  some  cross  street  with  two  or  three  young  fellows, 
bankers’  clerks,  or  ‘ writer  chiels  ’ commencing  business,  whom  he  is  regaling  Avith  sallies 
of  his  bright  but  not  always  innocent  wit — indulging  there,  indeed,  in  a strain  of  conversa- 
tion so  different  from  what  had  passed  in  the  respectable  elderly  writer’s  mansion,  that, 
though  he  were  not  the  same  man,  it  could  not  have  been  more  different.  Later  in  the 
day,  he  takes  a solitary  Avalk  along  the  Dock  Green  by  the  river  side,  or  to  Lincluden, 
and  composes  the  most  part  of  a new  song;  or  he  spends  a couple  of  hours  at  his  folding- 
down  desk,  between  the  fire  and  window  in  his  parlour,  transcribing,  in  his  bold  round 
hand,  the  remarks  which  occur  to  him  on  Mr  Thomson’s  last  letter,  together  with  some  of 
his  OAvn  recently-composed  songs.  As  a possible  variation  upon  this  routine,  he  has  been 
seen  passing  along  the  old  bridge  of  Devorgilla  Balliol,  about  three  o’clock,  with  his 
sword-cane  in  his  hand,  and  his  black  beard  unusually  well  shaven,  being  on  his  way  to 
dine  with  John  Syme  at  Ryedale,  where  young  Mr  Oswald  of  Aucliincruive  is  to  be  of 
the  party — or  maybe  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  partake  of  the  luxuries  of  John  Bushby 
at  Tinwald  Downs.  But  we  presume  a day  when  no  such  attraction  invades.  The 
evening  is  passing  quietly  at  home,  and  pleasant-natured  Jean  has  made  herself  neat,  and 
come  in  at  six  o’clock  to  give  him  his  tea — a meal  he  always  takes.  At  this  period,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  remarkably  exciting  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  army 
under  Pichegru  : or  Fox,  Adam,  or  Sheridan,  is  expected  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  the 
ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  post  comes  into  Dumfries  at  eight  o’clock  at 
night.  There  is  always  a group  of  gentlemen  on  the  street,  eager  to  hear  the  news. 
Burns  saunters  out  to  the  High  Street,  and  waits  amongst  the  rest.  The  Convention  has 
decreed  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands — or  the  new  treason  bill  h is  passed  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  only  the  feeble  protest  of  Bedford,  Derby,  and  Lauderdale.  These  things 
merit  some  discussion.  The  trndes-lads  go  off  to  strong  ale  in  the  closes;  the  gentlemen 
i-lide  in  little  groups  into  the  King’s  Arms  Hotel  or  the  George.  As  for  Burns,  he  will 
just  have  a single  glass  and  a half-hour’s  chat  beside  John  Hyslop’s  fire,  and  tlien  go 
quietly  home.  So  he  is  quickly  absorbed  in  the  little  narrow  close  where  that  vintner 
maintains  his  state.  There,  however,  one  or  two  friends  have  already  established  them- 
selves, all  with  precisely  the  same  virtuous  intent.  They  heartily  greet  the  bard.  Meg 
or  John  bustles  about  to  give  him  his  accustomed  place,  whicli  no  one  ever  disputes. 
And  somehow,  the  debate  on  the  news  of  the  evening  leads  on  to  other  chat  of  an 
interesting  kind.  Then  Burns  becomes  brilliant,  and  his  friends  give  him  tlie  applause  of 
their  laughter.  One  jug  succeeds  another — mirth  abounds — and  it  is  not  till  Mrs  Hyslop 
has  declared  that  they  are  going  beyond  all  bounds,  and  she  positively  will  not  give  them 
another  drop  of  hot  Avater,  that  our  bard  at  length  bethinks  him  of  returning  home, 
where  Bonnie  Jean  has  been  lost  in  peaceful  slumber  for  three  hours,  after  vainly  won- 
dering ‘ what  can  be  keeping  Robert  out  so  late  the  nicht.’  Burns  gets  to  bed  a little 
excited  and  Avorn  out,  but  not  in  a state  to  provoke  much  remark  from  his  amiable 
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dirt'erent  fits  of  intemperance,  he  suft'ered  still  the  keenest  anguish  of  remorse, 
and  horribly  afliictive  foresight.  His  Jane  still  behaved  with  a degree  of  ma^ 
ternal  and  conjugal  tenderness  and  jirudence,  which  made  him  feel  more  bitter- 
ly the  evil  of  his  misconduct,  although  they  could  not  reclaim  him.  .\t  last, 
crippled,  emaciated,  having  the  very  power  of  animation  wasted  by  disease,  j 
quite  broken-hearted  by  the  sense  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  hopeless  miseries  in  1 
vvhich  he  saAV  himself  and  his  family  depressed,  with  his  soul  still  tremblingly  j 
alive  to  the  sense  of  shame,  and  to  the  love  of  virtue ; even  to  the  last  feebleness,  j 
and  amid  the  last  agonies  of  expiring  life,  yielding  readily  to  any  temptation  j 
that  offered  the  semblance  of  intemperate  enjoyment ; he  died  at  Dumfries,  on  j 
the  21st  of  July,  1796,  while  he  Avas  yet  three  or  four  years  under  the  age  ; 
of  forty.  i 

After  his  death,  it  quickly  appeared  that  his  failings  had  not  effaced  from  the  | 
minds  of  Jiis  more  respectable  acquaintance,  either  the  regard  Avhich  had  once  been 
won  by  his  social  qualities,  or  the  revei’ence  due  to  his  intellectual  talents.  The 
circumstances  of  want  in  Avhich  he  left  his  family,  ivere  noticed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  Dumfries,  wdth  earnest  commiseration.  His  funeral  was  celebrated,  by 
the  care  of  his  friends,  Avith  a decent  solemnity,  and  Avith  a numerous  attendance 
of  moiu-ners,  sufficiently  honourable  to  his  memory.’  SeA-eral  copies  of  verses, 
having,  if  no  other  merit,  at  least  that  of  a good  subject,  Avere  inserted  in  dif- 
ferent neAA'spapers,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death.  A contribution,  by  subscript 
tion,  Avas  proposed,  for  the  pui’pose  of  raising  a small  fund  for  the  decent  support 
of  his  AAidoAV,  and  the  education  of  his  infant  children.  Tliis  subscription  was 
very  warmly  promoted,  and  not  Avithout  considerable  success,  by  John  Syme 
Esq.  of  Dumfries,  by  Alexander  Cunningham,  Esq.  W.S.  Edinburgh ; and  by 
Dr  James  Currie,  and  Mr  Roscoe,  of  Liverpool.  Mr  Stephen  Kemble,  mana- 
ger of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  AA'ith  ready  liberality,  gave  a benefit  night 
for  this  generous  purpose. 

I shall  conclude  this  paper  Avith  a short  estimate  of  AvYiat  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  Biums’s  real  merits,  as  a poet  and  as  a man;  the  most  remarkable 
quality  he  displayed,  both  in  his  AATitings  and  his  conversation,  Avas,  cert.iinly,  an 
enlarged,  vigorous,  keenly  discerning,  conscious  comprehension  of  mind.  hat- 
ever  be  the  subject  of  his  vei-se,  he  still  seems  to  grasp  it  AAith  giant  force  ; to 
Avield  and  turn  it  Avith  easy  dexterity  ; to  vieAV  it  on  all  sides,  Avith  an  eye 
Avhich  no  turn  of  outline  and  no  hue  of  colouring  can  elude  ; to  mai-k  all  its 
relations  to  the  gi'oup  of  surrounding  objects,  and  then  to  select  what  he  chooses 
ti  represent  to  our  imagination,  Avith  a skilful  and  happy  proprietj",  Avliich 
shoAVS  him  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  master  of  all  the  rest.  It  Avill  not 
be  very  easy  for  any  other  noind,  hoAvever  richly  stored  with  various  knoAA- 
ledge  ; for  any  other  imagination,  hoAveA^er  elastic  and  inventive,  to  find  any 
neAV  and  suitable  topic  that  lias  been  omitted  by  Burns,  in  celebrating  the  sub- 

partner,  in  whom  nothin)?  can  abate  the  veneration  with  which  she  has  all  along 
regarded  him.  And  though  he  beds  at  a latish  hour,  most  likely  he  is  up  next 
morning  betAveen  seven  and  eight,  to  hear  little  Robert  his  day’s  lesson  in  Cissar,  or,  if 
the  season  invites,  to  take  a half-hour’s  stroll  before  breakfast  along  the  favourite  Dock 
Green.” 

’ He  was  buried  Avith  military  honours  by  the  Dumfries  Volunteers,  of  which 
corps  ho  had  been  a member.  It  had  been  one  of  the  latest  flashes  of  his  humour  to 
request  a brother  Volunteer  not  to  alloAv  the  “uAvkAvard  squad”  to  fire  over  him. 

A mausoleum  was  erected  over  the  poet’s  grave  in  1817,  at  a cost  of  £1500;  and  a 
monument  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  in  1823,  at  a cost  of  £1COO.  Both  are  visited  by 
thousands  annually. 

Mrs  Burns  died  in  1834,  in  her  sixty-eighth  year.  Three  of  the  poet’s  sons,  via., 
Robert,  William,  and  James,  yet  (1852)  survive. 
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jects  of  all  his  gTeater  and  more  elaborate  poems.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
without  astonishment,  that  amazing  fertility  of  invention  which  is  displayed,  un- 
der the  regulation  of  a sound  judgment,  and  a correct  taste,  in  the  Twa  Dogs  ; 
the  Address  to  tlie  Ueil ; Scotch  Drink ; the  Holy  Fair ; Hallowe’en  ; the 
Cottar’s  Saturday  Night ; To  a Haggis  ; To  a Louse  ; To  a Mountain  Daisy  ; 
Tam  o’  Shanter ; on  Captain  Grose’s  peregrinations  ; the  humble  Fetition  of 
Dinar  Water;  the  Dard’s  Epitaph.  Shoemakers,  footmen,  threshers,  milk-maids, 
peei-s,  staymakers,  liave  all  written  verses,  such  as  deservedly  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  world  ; but  in  the  poetry  of  these  people,  while  there  was  commonly 
some  genuine  effusion  of  die  sentiments  of  agitated  nature,  some  exhibition  of 
such  imagei’y  as  at  once  impressed  itself  upon  the  heart ; there  was  also  much 
to  be  ever  excused  in  consideration  of  their  ignorance,  their  extravagance  of 
fancy,  their  ^vant  or  abuse  of  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education.  Biu-ns  lias 
no  pardon  to  demand  for  defects  of  this  sort.  He  might  scorn  every  concession 
which  ive  are  ready  to  grant  to  his  peculiar  circumstances,  without  being  on  this 
account  reduced  to  relinquish  any  part  of  his  claims  to  the  praise  of  poetical 
excellence.  He  touches  his  lyre,  at  all  times,  with  the  hand  of  a master.  He 
demands  to  be  ranked,  not  with  the  Woodhouses,  the  Ducks,  the  Ramsays,  but 
with  the  illiltons,  the  Ropes,  the  Grays.  He  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been 
largely  endowed  with  that  strong  common  sense  which  is  necessarily  the  very 
source  and  principle  of  all  fine  writing. 

The  next  remarkable  quality  in  this  man’s  character,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  native  strength,  ardour,  and  delicacy  of  feelings,  passions,  and  affections. 
Si  vis  me  jlere,  dolendum  primum  est  ipsi  libi.  All  that  is  valuable  in 
poetry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peculiar  to  it,  consists  in  tho  ctfusion  of  particu- 
lar, not  general,  sentiments,  and  in  the  picturing  out  of  particular  imagerj'. 
But  education,  reading,  a Avide  converse  Avith  men  in  society,  the  most  exten- 
sive obseiwation  of  external  nature,  however  useful  to  improve,  cannot,  even  all 
combined,  confer  the  poAver  of  apprehending  either  imagery  or  sentiment  Avith 
such  force  and  vivacity  of  conception  as  may  enable  one  to  impress  Avhatever  he 
may  choose  upon  the  souls  of  others,  Avith  full,  iiTesistible,  electric  energy ; this 
is  a power  Avhich  nought  can  bestoiv,  save  native  fondness,  delicacy,  quickness, 
ardour,  force  of  those  parts  of  our  bodily  organization,  of  those  energies  in  the 
structm'e  of  our  minds,  on  Avhich  depend  all  our  sensations,  emotions,  appetites, 
passions,  and  affections.  Who  ever  kneAV  a man  of  high  original  genius,  Avhose 
senses  Avere  imperfect,  his  feelings  dull  and  callous,  his  passions  all  languid  and 
stagnant,  his  atlections  Avithout  ardour,  and  Avithout  constancy  ? others  may  be 
artisans,  speculatists,  imitators  in  the  fine  arts  ; none  but  tho  man  Avho  is  thus 
richly  endoAved  by  nature,  can  be  a poet,  an  artist,  an  illustrious  inventor  in 
pbilosophy.  Let  any  pei’son  first  possess  this  original  soundness,  vigour,  and 
delicacy  of  tho  primary  energies  of  mind  ; and  then  let  him  receive  some  im- 
pression upon  his  imagination,  Avhich  shall  excite  a passion  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular pursuit : ho  Avill  scarcely  fail  to  distinguish  himself  by  manifestations  of 
exalted  and  origin, al  genius.  Without  having,  first,  those  simple  ideas  Avliich 
belong,  respectively,  to  the  different  senses,  no  man  can  over  form  for  himself 
the  complex  notions,  into  the  composition  of  Avhich  such  simple  ideas  necessarily 
enter.  Never  could  Burns,  Avithout  this  delicacy,  this  strength,  this  vivacity  of 
the  poAvers  of  bodily  sensation,  and  of  mental  feeling,  Avhich  I Avould  here  claim 
as  the  indispensable  natii-e  endoAvments  of  true  genius — Avithout  these,  never 
couhl  he  have  poured  forth  those  sentiments,  or  pourtrayed  those  images  Avhich 
have  so  poAvcrfully  impressed  every  imagination,  and  penetrated  every  heart. 
Almost  all  the  sentiments  and  images  diffused  throughout  the  poems  of  Burns, 
are  fresh  from  the  mint  of  nature.  He  sings  what  ho  had  himself  beheld  witli 
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hitcrested  atlenlion — ivhat  he  had  himself  felt  with  keen  emotions  of  pain  nr 
pleasure.  You  actually  see  what  he  desmbes;  you  more  Uian  syinpatliise  with 
his  joys  ; your  bosom  is  inflamed  with  all  his  lire  ; your  heart  dies  away  witliin 
you,  infected  by  the  contagion  of  his  despondency.  He  exalts,  for  a time,  the 
genius  of  his  reader  to  the  elevation  of  his  oira  ; and,  for  the  moment,  confers 
upon  him  all  the  powers  of  a poet  Quotations  were  endless  ; but  any  person 
of  discernment,  taste,  and  feeling,  who  shall  carefully  read  over  Bums’  book 
wiU  not  fail  to  discover,  in  its  every  page,  abundance  of  those  sentiments  and 
images  to  which  this  observ-ation  relates  it  is  originality  of  genius,  it  is  keen- 
ness of  perception,  it  is  delicacy  of  passion,  it  is  general  vigour  and  impetuosity 
of  the  whole  mind,  by  which  such  effects  are  produced.  Others  have  sung,  in 
the  same  Scottish  dialect,  and  in  famiUar  rhymes,  many  of  the  same  topics 
which  are  celebrated  by  Burns  ; but  what,  with  Burns,  pieces  or  fascinates,  in 
the  hands  of  others,  only  disgusts  by  its  deformity,  or  excites  contempt  by  its 
meanness  and  uninteresting  simplicity. 

A third  quality  which  die  life  and  the  writings  of  Burns  show  to  have  be- 
longed to  his  charactei’,  was  a quick  and  correct  discernment  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong — between  truth  and  falsehood ; and  this,  accompanied 
with  a passionate  preference  of  whatever  was  right  and  true,  with  an  indignant 
abhorrence  of  whatever  was  false  and  morally  wrong.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
always  steadily  distinguish  and  eschew  the  evils  of  drunkenness  and  licemioiw 
love ; it  is  time  that  these,  at  times,  seem  to  obtain  even  the  approbation  of  his 
muse  ; but  there  remains  in  his  works  enough  to  show,  that  his  cooler  reason, 
and  aU  his  better  feelings,  earnestly  rejected  those  gay  vices  which  he  could 
sometimes,  unhappily,  allow  himself  to  practise,  and  sometimes  recommend  to 
others,  by  the  charms  which  his  imagination  lent  them.  M hat  was  it  but  the 
clear  and  ardent  discrimination  of  justice  from  injustice,  which  inspired  that  in- 
ilignation  with  which  his  heart  often  burned,  when  he  saw  those  exalted  by  for- 
tune, who  were  not  exalted  by  their  merits  ? His  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night, 
and  all  his  gi’ave  poems,  breathe  a rich  vein  of  the  most  amiable,  yet  manly,  and 
even  delicately  coimect  morality.  In  his  pieces  of  satire,  and  of  lighter  humour, 
it  is  still  upon  the  accurate  and  passionate  discernment  of  falsehood,  and  of  mo- 
ral turpitude,  that  his  ridicule  turns.  Other  poets  are  often  as  remarkable  for 
the  incorrectness,  or  even  the  absm*dity  of  their  general  truths,  as  for  interesting 
sublimity,  or  tenderness  of  sentiment,  or  for  picturesque  splendour  of  imagery  : 
Burns  is  not  less  happy  in  teaching  general  truths,  than  in  that  display  of  sen- 
timent and  imagery,  which  more  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  poet. 
Biu-ns’s  moraRty  deserves  this  high  praise,  that  it  is  not  a system  merely  of  dis- 
cretion; it  is  not  founded  upon  any  scheme  of  supei'stitioii,  but  seems  to  liavo 
always  its  source,  and  the  test  by  which  it  is  to  be  tried,  in  the  most  dillusiic 
benevolence,  and  in  a regard  for  the  universal  good. 

The  only  other  lending  feature  of  character  that  appe.ars  to  be  strildngly  dis- 
played in  the  life  and  writings  of  Burns,  is  a lofty-minded  consciousness  of  his 
own  talents  and  merits.  Hence  the  fierce  contemptuous  asperity  of  his  satire  ; 
the  sullen  and  gloomy  dignity  of  his  complaints,  adih-essed,  not  so  much  to  alinii 
the  soul  of  pity,  as  to  reproach  injustice,  and  to  m.ake  fortunate  baseness  shrink 
abashed ; that  general  gravity  and  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  which  admits  no 
humbly  insinuating  sportiveness  of  wit,  which  scorns  all  compromise  between  ihe 
right  and  the  expedient,  which  decides,  w ith  the  authoritative  voice  of  a judge, 
from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  upon  characters,  principles,  and  events,  whenever 
tliey  present  themselves  to  notice.  I'rom  his  works,  as  from  his  conversation 
and  manners,  jiride  seems  to  have  excluded  the  cfl’usions  of  v.anity.  In  the  com- 
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position,  or  correction  of  liis  poetry,  lie  never  sutifered  the  judgment,  even  of  Ids 
most  respectable  friends,  to  dictate  to  him.  This  line,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
(“  M hen  I look  back  on  prospects  di-ear”)  was  criticised  ; but  he  would  not  con- 
descend either  to  reply  to  the  criticism,  or  to  alter  the  expression.  Not  a few 
of  his  smaller  pieces  are  sufficiently  trivial,  vulgar,  and  hackneyed  in  the 
thought — are  such  as  the  pride  of  genius  should  have  disdained  to  write,  or,  at 
least,  to  pubhsh ; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  despised  such  pieces, 
even  while  he  wrote  and  published  them  ; that  it  was  rather  in  regard  to  the 
effects  they  had  already  upon  hearers  and  readers,  than  from  any  overweening 
opinion  of  theu-  inti-insic  worth,  he  suffered  them  to  be  printed.  His  wit  is  al- 
ways dignified  : he  is  not  a merry-andrew  in  a motley  coat,  sporting  before  you 
for  your  diversion  ; but  a hero,  or  a philosopher,  deigning  to  admit  you  to  wit- 
ness his  relaxations,  still  exercising  the  great  energies  of  his  soul,  and  little 
caring,  at  the  moment,  whether  you  do,  or  do  not,  cordially  sympalliise  with  his 
feelings. 

His  poenjs  may  be  all  distributed  into  the  two  classes  of  pastorals,  and  pieces 
upon  common  life  and  manners.  In  the  former  class,  I include  all  those  in 
which  rural  imagery,  and  the  manner  and  contiments  of  rustics  are  chiefly  de- 
scribed : in  the  hitter,  I would  comprehend  his  ejiigrams,  epistles,  and,  in  short, 
all  those  pieces  in  which  the  imagery  and  sentiments  are  drawn  from  the  condition 
and  appeai'ances  of  common  life,  without  any  particular  reference  to  the  country.  It 
is  in  the  firet  class  that  the  most  excellent  of  his  poems  are  certainly  to  be  found. 
Those  few  pieces  which  he  seems  to  have  attempted  in  the  Della  Crusca  style,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  least  commendable  of  all  his  wTitings;  he  usually  employs 
those  forms  of  versification  which  have  been  used  chiefly  by  the  fomier  wTiters  or 
poetry  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  by  some  of  the  elder  English  poets.  His  phrase- 
ology is  evidently  drawn  from  those  books  of  English  poetry  which  were  in  his 
hands,  from  the  writings  of  former  Scottish  poets,  and  from  those  unwritten  stores 
of  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  became  known  to  him,  in  the  conversation  of 
his  fellow  peasants.  Some  other  late  writei-s  in  the  Scottish  dialect  seem  to 
think,  that  not  to  write  English  is  certainly  to  write  Scottish ; Burns,  avoid- 
ing this  error,  hardly  ever  transgressed  the  propriety  of  English  grammar, 
except  in  compliance  with  the  long  accustomed  valuations  of  the  genuine  Scottish 
dialect. 

hroni  the  preceding  detail  of  the  particulars  of  this  poet’s  life,  the  readet 
w-ill  naturally  and  justly  infer  him  to  have  been  an  honest,  proud,  warm-hearted 
man  ; ot  high  passions,  and  sound  understanding,  and  a vigorous  and  excursive 
imagination.  He  was  never  known  to  descend  to  any  act  of  deliberate  mean- 
ness. In  Dumfries  he  retained  many  respectable  friends,  even  to  the  last.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  not,  by  his  writings,  exercised  a greater  power 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and,  by  consequence,  on  their  conduct,  upon  their  hap- 
piness and  misery,  and  upon  the  general  system  of  life,  than  has  been  exercised 
by  any  half  dozen  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  present  age.  The  power 
of  the  statesman  is  but  shadowy,  as  far  as  it  acts  upon  externals  alone  : the  power 
of  the  WTiter  of  genius  subdues  the  heart  and  the  understanding,  and  having  thus 
made  the  veiyr  spring  of  action  its  own,  through  them  moulds  almost  all  life  and 
nature  at  its  pleasure.  Burns  has  not  failed  to  command  one  remarkable  sort  ol 
homage,  such  as  is  never  paid  but  to  great  original  genius — a crowd  of  poetasters 
started  up  to  imitate  him,  by  writing  verses  as  he  had  done,  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect ; but,  O imitalores ! servum  pecus  ! To  persons  to  whom  the  Scottish 
dialect,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  rural  life  in  Scotland  have  no  charms, 

I shall  Appear  to  have  said  too  much  about  Burns : by  those  who 
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CALDERWOOD,  David,  aii  eminent  divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian.  The 
year  of  liis  birtli,  the  place  of  his  education,  and  the  character  of  the  family 
from  nhich  he  ivas  descended,  are  all  alike  unknown.  The  earliest  ascer- 
tained fact  of  his  life  is  his  settlement,  in  1004,  as  minister  of  Crailing',  in  Rox- 
burghshire. Being  a zealous  supporter  of  the  principles  of  presbytery,  he  set 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  court,  which  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  a moderate  episcopacy.  In  1G08,  when  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
, paid  an  official  visit  to  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  Mr  Caldenvood  gave 
in  a paper  declining  his  jurisdiction.  For  this  act  of  contumacy,  he  was  con- 
fined for  several  years  to  his  parish,  so  as  to  prevent  his  taking  any  shai’e  in  the 
public  business  of  the  church.  In  the  summer  of  1617,  king  Janies  paid  a visit 
j to  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  forward  his  episcopal  innovations.  On 
this  occasion,  while  the  parliament  was  considering  hoiv  to  intrust  powers  of 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  the  king,  the  clergy  were  convened  to  deliberate  in  a 
i collusive  manner,  so  that  every  thing  might  appear  to  be  done  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  church.  This  assemblage  was  attended  by  the  bishops, 
who  aftected  to  consider  it  an  imitation  of  the  convocations  of  the  English  church. 
Calderwood,  being  now  permitted  to  move  about,  though  still  forbidden  to  attend 
synods  or  presbyteries,  appeared  at  this  meeting,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
proclaim  as  in  no  respect  a convocation,  but  simply  a free  assembly  of  the  clergy. 

; Finding  himself  opposed  by  some  friends  of  the  bishops,  Mr  Calderwood  took 
j leave  of  them  in  a short  but  pithy  speech,  allusive  to  the  sly  attempts  of  the 
king  to  gain  the  clergy,  by  heightening  their  stipends  : — “ It  was  absurd,”  he 
said,  “ to  see  men  sitting  in  silks  and  satins,  crying  poverty  in  the  kirk,  while 
purity  was  departing.”  He  assisted,  however,  at  another  meeting  of  the  clergy, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  deliver  a protest  to  parliament,  against  a particular 
article,  or  bill,  by  which  the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the  church  Avas  to 
be  intrusted  to  an  ecclesiastical  council  appointed  *by  the  king.  This  protest 
was  signed  by  Mr  Archibald  Simpson,  as  representing  all  the  rest,  who,  for  his 
justification,  furnished  him  with  a roll  containing  their  OAvn  sigmatures.  One 
copy  of  the  document  was  intrusted  to  a clergyman  of  the  name  of  Heivat,  Avho, 
having  a seat  in  paidiament,  undertook  to  present  it.  Another  remained  Avith 
Jlr  Simpson,  in  case  of  accident.  Mr  Heivat’s  copy  having  been  torn  in  a dis- 
pute Avith  Ai'chbishop  Spottiswoode,  Mr  Simpson  presented  his,  and  Avas  soon 
after  called  before  the  tyrannical  court  of  High  Commission,  as  a stirrer  up  of 
sedition.  Being  pressed  to  give  up  the  roll  containing  the  names  of  his  abettors, 
he  acknoAvledged  it  Avas  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr  David  Calderwood,  Avho  Avas  then 
cited  to  exhibit  the  said  roll,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  answer  for  his  seditious 
and  mutinous  behaviour.  The  Commission  court  sat  at  St  Andreivs,  and  the 
king  having  come  there  himself,  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  Mr  Calderwood 
in  person.  Some  of  the  persons  present  came  up  to  the  peccant  divine,  and,  in 
a friendly  manner,  counselled  him  to  “ come  in  the  king’s  Avill,”  that  his 
majesty  might  pardon  him.  But  Mr  Calderwood  entertained  too  strong  a sense 
j of  the  propriety  anti  importance  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  to  yield  up  the 
point  in  this  manner.  “ That  Avhich  Avas  done,”  ho  said,  “ Avas  done  Avith  de- 
liberation.” In  tho  conversation  Avhich  ensued  betwixt  the  king  and  him,  the 
reader  Avill  be  surprised  to  find  many  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  modern 
liberty,  asserted  with  a firmness  and  dignity  Avorthy  of  an  ancient  Roman. 

A7.U7.  What  moved  you  to  ]>rote£t? 
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Calderwood.  An  urLiclo  concliuleJ.  anionir  ilic  laws  of  the  artide*. 

King.  But  what  fault  ivas  there  in  it? 

Calderwood.  It  cutteth  off  our  General  Assemhlies. 

King.  ( After  inquiring  how  long  Mr  Calderwood  had  been  a minister,) 
Hear  me,  Mr  David,  I have  been  an  older  keeper  of  General  Assemblies  tliau 
you.  A General  Assembly  serveth  to  preserve  doctrine  in  purity,  from  error, 
and  heresy,  the  kirk  from  schism,  to  make  confessions  of  faith,  to  put  up  petitions 
to  the  king  in  parliament  But  as  for  matters  of  order,  rites,  and  things  indif- 
ferent in  kirk  policy,  they  may  be  concluded  by  the  king,  with  advice  of  bishops, 
and  a choice  number  of  ministers. 

Calderwood.  Sir,  a General  Assembly  should  serve,  and  our  General  Assem- 
blies have  served  these  fifty-six  years,  not  only  for  preserving  doctrine  from  error 
and  heresy,  but  also  to  make  canons  and  constitutions  of  all  rites  and  orders  be- 
longing to  the  kirk.  As  for  the  second  point,  .as  by  a competent  number  of 
ministers  may  be  meant  a Gener.al  Assembly,  so  also  may  be  meant  a fewer 
number  of  ministers  than  may  m.ake  up  a General  Assembly. 

Tlie  king  then  challenged  him  for  some  words  in  the  protestation. 

Calderwood.  Wh.atsoever  was  the  phrase  of  speech,  ne  meant  nothing  but  to 
protest  that  we  woidd  give  passive  obedience  to  his  majesty,  but  could  not  give 
active  obedience  to  any  unlawful  thing  which  should  flow  from  that  .article. 

King.  Active  and  p.assive  obedience ! 

Calderwood.  Th.at  is,  we  Avill  rathe)’  suffer  than  practise. 

King.  I will  tell  thee,  ra.an,  what  is  obedience.  The  centurion,  when  he 
said  to  his  servants,  to  this  man,  go,  and  he  goeth,  to  that  man,  come,  and  he 
cometh  : that  is  obedience. 

Calderwood.  To  suffer.  Sir,  is  also  obedience,  howbeit,  not  of  that  same  kind.  i 
And  that  obedience,  also,  was  not  absolute,  but  limited,  with  exception  of  a coun- 
termand from  a superior  power. 

Secretary.  Mr  David,  let  alone  [ceace]  ; confess  your  eiTor.  1 

Calderwood.  My  lord,  I cannot  see  that  I luive  committed  any  fault-  ' 

King.  Well,  Mr  Calderwood,  I will  let  you  see  that  I am  gracious  and  fa- 
vourable. That  meeting  shiill  be  condemned  before  ye  be  condemned ; all  ■ 

tliat  are  in  the  file  shall  be  filed  before  ye  be  fifed,  pi-ovided  ye  will  conform.  ; 

Calderwood.  Sir,  I h.ave  answered  my  libeL  I ought  to  be  urged  no  fur-  j 
ther. 

Kmg.  It  is  true,  man,  ye  have  answered  your  libel ; but  consider  I ani  here  ; 

I may  demand  of  you  when  and  what  I wiU-  I 

Calderwood.  Surely,  Sir,  I get  great  wong,  if  I be  compelled  to  answer  j 
here  in  judgment  to  any  more  th.an  my  libel  j 

King.  Answer,  Sir  ! ye  .are  a refr.actor ; the  Bishop  of  Glasgo)v,  your  ordi-  | 
nary,  and  the  Bishop  of  Caithness,  the  moderator  of  your  presbyterj-,  testify  ye  | 
have  kept  no  order  ; ye  h.ave  repaired  neither  to  presbyteries  nor  synods,  and 
in  no  wise  conform. 

Calderwood.  Sir,  I have  been  confined  these  eight  or  nine  ye.ars ; so  my  con- 
formity or  non-conformity,  in  that  point,  could  not  be  well  known. 

King.  Good  faith,  thou  art  a very  knave.  See  these  self-s,ame  puritans; 
they  .are  ever  playing  with  equivocations. 

Finally,  the  King  .asked,  “ If  ye  were  relaxed,  )vill  ye  obey  or  not  P 

Calderwood.  Sir,  I am  wronged,  in  th.at  I am  forced  to  answer  questions  be- 
cido  the  libel ; yet,  seeing  I must  answer,  I s.ay,  Sir,  1 shall  either  obey  you,  or 
five  a reason  wherefore  1 disobey  ; and,  if  I disobey,  your  Al.ajesty  knows  1 am 
to  lie  under  the  danger  as  I do  now. 

King.  That  is,  to  obey  either  actively  or  p.assively. 
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Calderwood.  I can  go  no  fiu-ther. 

He  ivas  then  removed.  Being  afterwards  called  up,  and  threatened  with  de- 
privation, he  declined  the  authority  of  the  bishops  to  that  effect ; for  \vhich  con- 
tumacy, he  ^vas  first  imprisoned  in  St  Andrews,  and  then  banished  from  the  king- 
dom. When  we  read  such  conversations  as  the  above,  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  the  civil  war  which  commenced  twenty  years  afterwards,  or  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Stuarts  to  continue  the  ancient  arbitrary  government  of  England  were  finally 
ineffectual. 

Mr  Calderwood  continued  to  reside  in  Holland  from  the  year  1619,  till  after 
I the  death  of  king  James,  in  1625.  Before  leaving  his  country,  he  published  a 

I book  on  the  Perth  assembly,  for  which  he  would  certainly  have  been  visited  with 

I some  severe  punishment,  if  lie  had  not  been  quick  to  convey  himself  beyond  seas, 

i In  1623,  he  published,  in  Holland,  his  celebrated  treatise,  entitled,  “ Altare 

j Damascenum,”  tbe  object  of  wbich  ivas  to  expose  the  insidious  means  by  which 

the  polity  of  the  English  church  had  been  intruded  upon  that  of  Scotland.  King 
James  is  said  to  have  been  severely  stung  in  conscience  by  this  work.  He  was 
found  veiy  pensive  one  day  by  an  English  prelate,  and  being  asked  why  he  ivas 
so,  answered,  that  he  had  just  read  the  Altar  at  Damascus.  The  bishop  desired 
his  majesty  not  to  trouble  himself  about  that  book,  for  he  and  his  brethren  would 
answer  it.  “ Answer  that,  man  !”  cried  the  king  sharply  ; “ how  can  ye  ? there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  scripture,  reason,  and  the  fathers.”  An  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  do  something  of  this  kind.  A degraded  Scottish  gentleman,  named 
Scott,  being  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  at  court,  published  a recantation  as 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  Calderwood,  who,  he  believed,  and  alleged,  was  just  dead. 
There  was  only  one  unfortunate  circumstance  against  Mr  Scott.  Mr  Calderwood 
soon  let  it  be  knoivn  that  he  >vas  still  alive,  and  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
ever.  The  >\Tetched  impostor  is  said  to  have  then  gone  over  to  Holland  and 
sought  for  Mr  Calderwood,  in  order  to  render  his  work  true  by  assassinating 
him.  But  this  red  ink  postscript  was  never  added,  for  the  divine  had  just  return- 
ed tJ  his  native  country. 

Mr  Calderwood  lived  in  a private  manner  at  Edinburgh  for  many  years,  chiefly 
eng.aged,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  unobtrusive  task  of  compiling  a history  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  from  the  death  of  James  V.  to  that  of  James  VI.  His  ma- 
terials for  this  work  lay  in  Kno.x’s  History,  Mr  James  Melville’s  Observations, 
Mr  John  Davidson’s  Diary,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Assembly,  and  other 
state  documents.  The  work,  in  its  original  form,  has  hitherto  been  deemed  too 
large  for  publication  ; but  manuscript  copies  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
church,  Glasgow  University,  and  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  On  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  troubles  in  1638,  Mr  Calderwood  appeared  on  the  public  scene,  as  a 
warm  promoter  of  all  the  popular  measures.  At  the  Glasgow-  assembly  in  that 
jear,  and  on  many  future  occasions,  his  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  the 
church  proved  of  much  service.  He  no^v  also  resumed  his  duty  as  a parish  min- 
ister, being  settled  at  Pencaitland,  in  East  Lothian.  In  1643,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tlie  committee  for  drawing  up  the  directory  for  public  worship  ; and,  in 
1646,  an  abstract  of  his  church  history  was  publislied  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  length,  in  1651,  while  Cromwell’s  army  occupied  the 
Lothians,  Mr  Calderwood  retired  to  Jedburgh,  where,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ol  the  scene  of  his  earliest  ministrations,  he  sickened  and  died  at  a 
good  old  age.  Both  his  “ Altare  Damascenum,”  and  his  “ Ti-ue  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,”  have  been  printed  oftener  than  once  ; but  an  edition  of  his 
larger  history  is  still  a desideratum  in  Scottish  literatm-e. 

CALLANDER,' John,  ot  Craigforth,  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  descendant  of  John  Callan- 
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(ler  Ills  m.ijcsty’s  master-smith  in  Scotland,  ^vlio  seems  to  have  been  an  industri- 
ous money-making  person,  and  who,  U-adition  says,  acquired  part  ofhis  foilune 
from  a mistake  on  the  part  of  government  in  paying  in  pouii^ 
count  which  had  been  stated  in  Scots  money.  'Ihe  estate  of  Ci-aigfort  i,  " * 

originally  belonged  to  lord  Elphinstone,  v.as,  in  1684,  purchased  by  3Ir  Alex- 
ander Higgins,  an  advocate,  who  became  embarrassed  by  the  purchase,  and  con- 
veyed his  right  to CaUander,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  large  advances 

of  monoY.  From  that  period  the  estate  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
family,  notwithstanding  the  sU-enuous,  but  unsuccessful  exertions  of  Higgms  to 
regain  it ; and  of  this  family  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  repre- 
sentative.‘  Of  his  private  history,  very  little  has  been  collected  ; nor  "ould  it 
probably  have  much  interest  to  oui-  readei-s.'^  The  next  work  published  by  him 
was  “ Terra  Austalis  Cognita,  or  Voyages  to  the  Ten-a  Australis,  or  Southern 
Hemisphere,  daring  the  IGth,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,”  Edinburgh,  1766  ; d 
vols.  8vo.,  a work  translated  from  the  French  of  De  Drosses.  It  was  not  hU 
thirteen  years  afterwards  that  he  gave  to  the  world  his  “ Essay  towards  a literal 
English  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,”  printed 
in  quarto  at  Glasgow,  in  1770.  This  very  singular  production  proreeds  upon 
the  principle  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  order  of  the  Greek  words,  and  abandon- 
ing entirely  the  English  idiom.  As  a specimen  of  the  translation,  the  31st  verse 
of  chapter  v.  is  here  transcribed.  “ Because  of  this  shall  leave  a man,  the  lather 
of  him,  and  the  mother,  and  he  shall  be  joined  to  the  wife  of  him,  and  they  stall 
be  even  the  two  into  one  flesh.”  The  notes  to  the  work  are  in  Gieek,  a 
proof,  certainly,”  as  has  been  judiciously  remarked,  “ of  Mr  Callander  s learn- 
ing, but  not  of  his  wisdom.” — ( Orme’s  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  p.  74.  ) After  it 
followed  the  work  by  which  Mr  Callander  is  best  known  : “ Two  ancient  acot- 
tish  poems  ; the  Gaberlunzie  Man,  and  Christ’s  Kirk  on  the  Green,  with  notes 
and  observations.”  Edin.  1 782,  8vo.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  for  some  time 
meditated  a dictionary  of  the  Scottish  language,  of  which  he  intended  this  as  a 
specimen,  but  which  he  never  prepared  for  public^ation.  His  principle,  as  an 
etymologist,  which  consists  “ in  deriving  the  words  of  every  language  from  the 
radical  sounds  of  the  first  or  original  tongue,  as  it  was  spoken  by  Noah  and  the 
builders  of  Babel,”  is  generally  considered  fanciful,  and  several  instances  have 
been  given  by  Chalmers  and  others  of  the  absurdity'  of  his  derivations.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that,  in  preparing  these  poems  for  the  press,  he  should  have  adopt- 
ed so  incorrect  a text.  In  editing  the  latter  of  the  two,  he  neither  consulted 
the  Bannatyne  MS.,  nor  adhered  strictly  to  the  version  of  bishop  Gibson  or 
Allan  Ramsay,  but  gave  “ such  readings  as  appeared  to  him  most  consonant  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  sixteenth  century.”  Throughout  the  work  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  friend  Mr  George  Baton,  of  Edinburgh  ; but  it  would  appear,  from 
one  of  the  letters  lately  publislied,  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  considered  respon- 
sible either  for  the  theories  which  the  work  contains,  or  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  was  executed. 

In  April,  1781,  Mr  Callander  was,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  elect- 
ed a fellow  of  tho  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  November,  by  tho  late  e.arl  of  Buchan  ; and  in  the  first  list  of  oflice- 

1 Littcre  from  Bishop  Boroy,  &c.  to  George  Patou.  Preface,  p.  viii. 


to  I 
bio 

AnUnuai'ies,  iu  August,  1781.  His  .VltjS.,  whicli  are  entitleU,  “ opteviegi.'i  •*-  ,* 

Gr«ca!,  sivo  ex  Vetcribus  Poulis  DeperdiUv  lM-agmentn,”areiii  five  volumes,  folio,  ^incwino 
researches  were  aflervvarils  ilirecletl  to  the  illustration  of  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost,  ol  wlncli 
a specimen,  containing  his  annotations  on  the  linst  book,  was  printed  at  Glasgow,  by  aiessi-s 
Poulis,  in  1750,  ( lie,  pp.  167.)  Of  these  notes  an  account  will  aftenvards  be  given. 
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beai'ere  his  name  appears  as  Secretary  for  foi’eign  correspondence.  Along  >vith 
several  other  donations,  lie  presented  them,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  with  the 
“ Fragmenta,”  already  mentioned,  and  -with  the  MS.  notes  on  Paradise  Lost,  in 
nine  folio  volumes.  For  more  than  forty  years  these  annotations  remained  un- 
noticed in  the  society’s  possession,  but  at  length  a paper  wTitten,  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  respectable  biogi-apher  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  and  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
appeared  in  Blackwood’s  IMagazine,  in  which  Callander  is  charged  with  having, 
without  acknowledganent,  been  indebted  for  a large  proportion  of  his  materials 
to  the  laboin-s  of  Patridc  Hume,  a Scotsman,  who  published  a huge  folio  of  321 
pages,  on  the  same  subject,  at  London,  in  1 G 9 5.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr  David 
Laing,  a committee  was  appointed,  in  1S2G,  to  examine  the  MSS.,  and  present 
the  result  to  the  society.  From  the  reporf’  drawn  up  by  Mr  Laing,  it  appears 
that,  although  there  are  some  passages  in  Avhich  the  analogy  betiveen  Callander’s 
romarlts  and  those  of  Hume  are  so  close  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
one  having  availed  himself  oftlie  notes  of  the  other,  yet  that  the  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass  is  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  affu’med  with  truth  the  genei’al  plan  or 
the  largest  portion  of  the  materials  of  the  work  are  derived  from  that  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  candidly  admitted,  that  no  acknowledgment  of  his  obli- 
gations to  his  fellow-countryman  are  made  by  Mr  Callander ; but  unfortunately 
a preface,  in  which  such  obligations  are  generally  noticed,  has  never  been  writ- 
ten foi',  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  attached  to,  the  work.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Bishop  Newton,  the  w'ork  by  Hume  contains  “ gold  but  it  is  concealed 
among  “ infinite  heaps  of  rubbish  to  separate  them  was  the  design  of  the 
learned  bishop,  and  our  author  seems  to  have  acted  precisely  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Nor  does  he  confine  himself  merely  to  the  commentaries  of  Hume  ; ho 
avails  himself  as  often,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  of  the  notes  of  Newton,  and  of 
the  other  contemporary  critics. 

Besides  the  worlis  already  mentioned,  Rlr  Callander  seems  to  have  projected 
several  otliers.  A sj)ecimen  of  a “ Bibliotheca  Septentrionalis  ” w'as  printed  in 
folio,  in  1778, — “ Proposals  for  a History  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Scotland, 
from  the  age  of  the  venerable  Ossian,  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,” 
in  quarto,  1781, — and  a specimen  of  a Scoto-gotliic  glossary,  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  1781.  He  also  wrote  “ Vindiciae  Miltonianae, 
or  a refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  Milton  by  [the  infamous]  William 
l^auder.”  The  publication  of  this  work  -was,  however,  rendered  unnecessary, 
Irom  the  appearance  of  the  well-kno^vn  vindication  by  Dr  Douglas,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  ivas,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  its  author ; not  aware 
ol  Lauder’s  character,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  all  his  quotations  from 
Milton’s  works  were  coiTect,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  defended  the  poet 
where  “ he  stood  in  no  need  of  any  apology  to  clear  his  fame.”  It  is  probably 
hardly  worth  mentioning,  that  he  also  projected  an  edition  of  Sir  David  Lindsay’s 
“ S.atyre,”  to  be  .accompanied  by  a life  of  Lindsay  from  the  pen  of  George  Paton, 
whicli  he  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished. 

“ iMr  Callander,  says  the  editor  of  Paton’s  Letters,*  was,  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  his  companionable  qualities.  He  had  a baste  for  music, 
and  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin.  Latterly  he  becjune  very  retired 
in  his  h.abits,  saw  little  company,  and  his  mind  was  deeply  afiected  by  a religious 
melancholy,  which  entirely  unfitted  him  for  society.  He  died,  at  a good  old 
.age,  upon  the  Lltli  September,  1789.  By  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of 

3 See  Trans,  of  the  Soc.  of  Scot.  Aiiliq.  vol.  3,  part  I.  pp.  64 — 89. 

* “LeUcra  from  Thomas  Percy,  DD.  afterwards  IBishop  of  Uromoro,  Jolm  Callandor, 
of  CruigforUi,  Esq.,  David  Herd,  and  otlieis.  to  George  Paton.”  Ediiiburgli,  18.30,  12mo, 
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His  gi-cat-{p^ndsoii  is  at 


Livingston  of  Westquarter,  ho  had  seventeen  children. 

present  in  possession  of  the  estate.”  Srnttish  church,  and  whose 

^ CAMERON,  Richard,  an  eminent  ™“ftyr  of 

name  is  still  retained  in  the  W life  in 

of  a small  shopkeeper  at  Falkland  in  hi.  episco])al 

the  capacity  of  schoolmaster  and  P‘'®“  poachers,  he  afterwards  became 

clersTinan.  But,  l>eing  converted  by  the  ^ 
an  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  puie  pi  J ‘ J 

offices,  went  to  reside  as  a on  account  of  his 

Harden.  From  this  jilace  he  was  soon  compelled 

.efusal  to  ottend  the  ministrattom  , him  pereuaded  to 

the  company  of  the  celeh„|ed  “ up.nkim  by  JIc 

accept  a licence  as  a preacliei.  ^ i,rtiico  nf  Hiuoliliead  in  Rox- 

Welch  and  another  persecuted  clergynnan  in  ffie  1 unfortunate  ministei-s 

byterian  clergy,  by  tlie  neeaoni  lui  renroved  for  this  offence  at  a 

dence  of  the  Scottish  chuveh,  Ho  na.  "n"ih^  S Mdged  mini.lem 

meeting  of  4 was  induced  K pvomim  that 

IrSSnm'e  sparing  in  his  incectives  against  them;  an 
'r;,™!  bnedeneJ  his  Sonsci.nc,  so  much 

oSS'ait  ?;hX‘:Te.T  •:  t 

vent  “ Jesus  Arist,  nho  sb.U  lose  the  same  for  h.s  Master’s 
shall  b.  set  up  befote  th,  sun  and  m.on  m im  ™»  oj  ri  nmld^ 
Cmneron  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1680,  and,  aitnou,,  1 

ins  had  now  been  nearly  suppressed  by  the  severity  of  the  governinent 
ilnmedLTy  re-coimnenced  tot  practice.  It  is  necessary  to  be  observed  lha 
Cameron  did  not  identify  himself  at  any  time  with  the  presbyterian  okr  7 i 
c-eneral-  while  his  proceedings,  so  little  squared  by  prudence  or  expedienc  , 
were  regarded  by  hil  brethren  with  only  a gentler  kind- of 
that  which  they  excited  in  the  government.  Ihe  persecutors  had  non,  y 
ormrirbrute  Lee,  redu^  all  men  to  a tacit  or  passive  co'tonmty 

and  there  only  held  out  a sm.all  remnant,  as  it  was  termed,  who  could  not  be 
« to  romaiu  ,ul«,  aud  at  uhoso  head  Hr 

on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  and  energetic  character.  On  the  20th  of  .lin  e, 
1680  in  company  with  about  twenty  other  persons,  well-armed,  he  entered  the 
little  remote  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  in  a ceremonious  manner  procl.iimod  .at 
to  ci-orthat  he  and  those  who  adhered  to  him  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  kiim  on  account  of  Ins  having  abused  his  government,  and  "I*®  ‘ ^ 
chi-cd  a win-  against  him  and  all  who,  adhered  to  him,  at  t 'c  ^ 
avowing  their  resolution  to  resist  the  succession  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  - 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  prosbyterians  beheld  this  transaction  with  dismay,  to 
luiew  that  the  giJveri.iIe.it  would  charge  it  upon  the  P^^ty  - 
privy  council  immediately  put  a reward  ot  live  thousand  merhs  u,  on  ‘ 

bead  aud  three  thousand  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  rest ; and  pa 
bom  out  to  waylay  them.  The  little  band  kept  together  in  .anus  tor  a n.oi.th, 
ill  the  mountainous  country,  between  Nithsdale  and  Ayrelmo.  u a eng  i,  n 
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tho  20th  of  July,  ivhen  they  were  lying  in  a secure  place  on  Aii-smoss,  Bruce 
of  Karlshall  approached  them  with  a party  of  hoi-se  and  foot  much  siiperior  iii 
numbers.  Cameron,  who  was  believed  by  his  followers  to  have  a gift  ot  pro- 
phecy, is  said  to  have  that  morning  washed  his  hands  with  particular  care,  in 
expectation  that  they  were  immediately  to  become  a public  spectacle.  1 is 
party,  at  sight  of  the  eneiny,  gathered  closely  around  him,  and  he  uttered  a 
short  prayer,  in  which  he  thrice  repeated  the  expression—  Lord  spare  the 
gi-een  and  take  the  ripe”— no  doubt,  including  himself  in  the  latter  desci-ipUon, 
as  conceiving  himself  to  be  among  the  best  prepared  lor  death.  He  then  said  to 
his  brother,  ‘ Come,  let  us  fight  it  out  to  the  last;  for  this  is  the  day  nluch 
have  longed  for,  and  tho  day  that  I have  prayed  for,  to  die  fighting 
Lord’s  avowed  enemies ; this  is  tho  day  that  we  will  get  the  crown.  o a 
of  them,  in  the  event  of  falling,  he  gave  assurance  that  he  already  saw  Uie 
gates  of  heaven  open  to  receive  them.  A briel  skirmish  took  p ace,  in  w iic  i 
the  insurgents  were  allowed  even  by  their  enemies  to  have  behaved  wdli  great 
bravery;  but  nothing  could  avail  against  superior  numbei-s.  Mr  Caiueron 
being  among  the  slain,  his  head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Ldin- 
burgh,  along  with  the  prisoners,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Mr  Hadistoun 
of  Eathillet  It  happened  that  the  father  of  Cameron  was  at  this  time  in  ]w-ison 
for  non-conformity.  The  head  was  shown  to  the  old  man,  Avith  the  question 
“Did  he  know  to  whom  it  had  belonged.”  He  seized  the  bloody  rehes  wt  i 
the  eagerness  of  parental  aftection,  and,  kissing  them  fervently,  exdaimcd, 

“ 1 know,  1 know  them;  they  are  my  son’s,  my  own  dear  son’s:  it  is  tlie 
Lord;  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  rvho  cannot  nrong  me  or  miiio,  but  tins 
made  gooihiess  and  mercy  to  follow  us  all  our  days.”  Tlie  head  and  haiuls 
were  then  fixed  upon  the  Netherbow  Port,  the  fingers  pointing  upivards,  in 
mockery  of  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  headless  truidt  was  buried  with  the 
rest  of  the  slain  in  Airsmoss,  where  a plain  monument  was  in  better  times 
erected  over  them.  To  this  spot,  while  the  persecution  was  still  raging,  1 eden, 
the  friend  of  Cameron,  used  to  resort,  not  so  much,  apparently,  to  lament  his 
fate,  as  to  wash  that  he  had  shared  it.  “ Oh  to  be  wi’  Ritchie !”  was  Bie  frequen 
and  touching  ejaculation  of  Peden  over  the  grave  of  his  friend.  The  name  o 
Cameron  was  applied  to  the  small  but  zealous  sect  of  presbyterians  ivhich  he  had 
led  in  life,  and  has  since  been  erroneously  extended  to  the  persecuted  pres  y- 
terians  in  general.  The  twenty-sixth  regiment,  which  was  raised  at  the 
Revolution  out  of  the  ivest-country  people  who  flocked  to  Edinburg  i was 
styled,  on  that  account,  the  Cameronian  Regiment,  which  appellation,  notwi  i- 

standing  the  obvious  error,  it  still  retains.  _ i.  rn  i 

CAMPBELL,  Alexander,  musician  and  poet,  was  born  in  1764,  at  lonihea, 
on  tho  banks  of  Loch  Lubnaig,  above  CaUendar,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  ffi-ammar-school  of  that  town.  While  yet  a youth,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  studied  music  under  the  celebrated  Tenducci  and  others.  A decided  taste 
for  the  art,  and  especially  for  tho  simple  melodies  of  his  native  country,  in- 
duced him  to  become  a teacher  of  the  harpsichord  and  of  vocal  music  in 
Edinburgh ; and  as  he  was  a zealous  adherent  of  the  scattered  remnant  w lO 
still  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Stuarts,  he  became  at  the  same  time 
organist  to  a non-juring  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicolson  Street,  w erci 
the  Rev.  Mr  Harper  then  officiated.  WhUe  in  this  situation,  and  still  possessed 
of  all  the  keen  feelings  of  youth,  he  became  acquainted  Avith  Robert  Bums,  \o 
is  said  to  have  highly  appreciated  his  ardent  character,  as  ho  must  have  strong  y 
Bvninathised  in  his  national  prepossessions.  It  may  also  bo  mentioned  that  Mr 
Campbell  ivas  music-master  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ivith  whom,  however,  he  never 
made  any  progress,  owing,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  the  total  destitution  of  that 
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CToat  man  in  the  reciuisite  of  an  ear.  Mv  Campbell  ^^as  twice  nmi-ried,  and  on 
the  second  occasion  with  such  prospects  of  advancement,  tliat  he  was  induced  to 
abandon  his  in-ofession,  in  which  he  ^vas  rising  to  eminence,  an  turn  iis  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he  ne'-er  prartised  on  an 
extended  scale,  though  he  was  ready  and  eager  to  employ  his  slull  for  bene- 
volent purposes.  The  connections  of  Mr  Campbell’s  second  wife  were  of  so 
elevated  a ranlc  in  life,  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining,  through  their 
means,  some  employment  under  government,  in  his  medical  capacity  ; but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  he  was  destined  to  experience  a bitter  d.sapi»oiiit- 
ment.  In  1798,  he  published  his  first  literary  work,  namely,  An  Introdurtioii 
to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,”  quarto;  to  which  added,  the 

Songs  of  the  Low-lantls,”  with  iUustrative  engravings  by  Da«d  iUlan.  ihc 
History  of  Poetry,  though  written  in  a loose  style,  and  deformed  here  and 
there  by  oiiiniohs  of  a somewhat  fantastic  nature,  is  a work  of  considerab  e 
research.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  artist  Fuseli.  It  is  worth  mentioning  tliat  a 
Dialogue  on  Scottish  Music,  prefixed  to  the  History,  was  the  firat  means  of 
giving  foreign  musicians  a coirect  understanding  of  the  Scottish  srale,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  diflers  from  that  prevalent  on  the  continent ; and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  our  knowledge,  that  the  author  was  highly  complimented  on  this 
subject  by  the  gi-eatest  Italian  and  German  composers.  About  this  time,  ->ir 
Campbell  began  to  extend  his  views  from  literature  to  the  arts ; and  he  attained 
to  a very  respectable  proficiency  as  a draughtsman.  In  1803,  appeared  Ins 
best  work  “ A Tour  from  Edinburgh  through  various  parts  of  North  Hntain, 
&c.”  3 vols.  quarto,  embellished  with  a series  of  beautiful  aquatint  di-awings  by 
his  owm  hand.  This  book  is  very  entertaining,  and,  in  some  parts,  (for  instance, 
the  account  of  Scottish  society  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cemury,)  it 
betrays  powei-s  much  above  the  grade  of  the  author’s  hterary  reputation.  In 
1804,  Mr  Campbell  was  induced  to  appear  as  an  original  poet,  in  a work 
entitled  “ the  Grampians  Desolate.”  If  in  this  attempt  he  was  not  verj-  succe^ful 
in  the  princiiMil  object,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  that  his  various  luiowledge, 
particulai-ly  in  matters  of  Scottish  antiquity,  and  the  wann  zeal  with  wlndi  he 
advocates  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Highlanders,  give  the  work  an  interest  for  the 
patriot  and  the  antiquary.  Mr  Campbell  finally  published,  in  1816,  two  parts 
of  a collection  of  native  Highland  music,  under  the  title  Albyirs  Anthology, 
for  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  and  other  eminent  literary 
men,  contributed  modern  verses.  Unhappily,  iMr  Campbell’s  acquirements, 
though  such  as  would  have  eminently  distinguished  an  independent  gentlein.m 
in  private  life,  did  not  reach  that  point  of  perfection  which  the  public  dcm.nnds 
of  those  who  expect  to  derive  bread  from  their  practice  of  the  fine  arts.  Even 
in  music,  it  was  tlie  opinion  of  eminent  judges,  that  Albyn’s  Anthology  would 
have  been  more  favourably  received,  if  the  beautiful  original  aira  liad  been  lell 
unencuniliered  with  the  basses  and  symphonies  which  the  editor  himself  thought 
csscntitil* 

Mr  Campbell,  in  early  life,  had  been  possessed  of  a h.andsome  person,  and  a 
lively  and  social  disposition.  Gifted,  as  he  then  w.as,  with  so  many  of  those 
accomplishments  which  arc  calculated  to  give  a chann  to  existence,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  his  life  would  have  been  one  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. It  Avas  in  every  respect  the  reverse.  Some  unhappy  misundci-standmg 
with  the  relations  of  his  second  wife  led  to  a sep.aration  between  them,  and  two 
individuals,  who,  united,  could  have  promoted  e.ach  other’s  happiness,  lived 
for  ever  after  apart  and  miserable.  A numerous  train  of  disappointments,  not 
exclusively  literary,  tended  further  to  embitter  the  declining  vc.ars  ol  tins 
unfortunate  man  of  genius.  Yet  his.  own  distresses,  and  they  were  numerous. 
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he  was  cominamled  to  do  it  by  the  king.  His  fatlier  dying  this  same  year,  he 
succeeded  to  all  his  honours,  and  the  remainder  of  his  propeily.  During  the 
time  he  was  in  London,  Argyle  was  certainly  infonned  of  the  pLati  that  Imd 
been  already  concerted  for  an  invasion  in  Scotland  by  the  Irish,  under  the 
marquis  of  Antrim,  who  for  the  part  he  perfonned  in  that  tragical  drama,  was 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  whole  district  of  Kinty're,  which  formed  a principal 
part  of  the  family  patrimony  of  Argyde.  Ihis  partitioning  of  his  property 
>vithout  having  been  either  asked  or  given,  and  for  a purpose  so  nefarious,  must 
have  had  no  small  influence  in  alienating  from  the  court  a man  i\ho  liad  imbibed 
high  principles  of  honour,  had  a strong  feeling  of  family  dignity,  and  nas 
an  ardent  lover  of  his  country.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  decisive  step 
till  the  assembly  of  the  church,  that  met  at  Glasgow,  November  the  twenty  fust, 
1G38,  under  the  auspices  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  lord  high  commissioner. 
When  the  marquis,  by  protesting  against  every  movement  that  was  made  by  the 
court,  and  finally  by  attempting  to  dissolve  it  the  moment  it  came  to  enter  ujnni 
the  business  for  Avhich  it  had  been  so  earnestly  solicited,  discovered  that  lie  was 
only  playing  the  game  of  the  king ; Argyle,  as  well  ns  several  other  of  the 
young  nobility,  could  no  longer  refrain  from  taldng  an  active  paid  in  the  work 
of  Reformation.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  commissioner,  all  the  privy  council 
followed  him,  except  Argyle,  whose  presence  gave  no  small  encouragement  to 
the  assembly  to  continue  its  deliberations,  besides  that  it  impressed  the  specta- 
tors with  an  idea  that  the  government  could  not  be  greatly  averse  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  tho  assembly,  since  one  of  its  most  able  and  influential  raembei's 
encoui’aged  it  with  his  presence.  At  the  close  of  the  assembly,  IMr  Henderson 
the  moderator,  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his  presence, 
complimented  him  in  a handsome  speech,  in  which  he  regretted  that  liis  lordship 
had  not  joined  with  them  sooner,  but  hoped  that  God  had  reserved  him  for  the 
best  times,  and  that  he  would  y'et  highly  honour  him  in  making  him  instru- 
mental in  promoting  tho  best  interests  of  his  church  and  people.  To  this  his 
lordship  made  a suitable. rejfly,  declaring  that  it  was  not  from  the  want  of  af- 
fection to  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country  that  he  had  not  sooner  come  for- 
ward to  their  assistance,  but  from  a fond  hope  that,  by  remaining  with  the  court, 
he  might  have  been  able  to  bring  about  a redress  of  their  gilevances,  to  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Finding,  ho'wever,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  follow  this  course  any  longer,  without  being  unfaithtul  to  his  God  and 
his  country,  he  had  at  last  adopted  the  line  of  conduct  they  rvitnessed,  and 
which  he  was  happy  to  find  had  obtained  their  approbation,  'lids  assembly, 
so  remarkable  for  the  bold  character  of  its  acts,  all  of  wliich  were  liable  to 
tho  charge  of  treason,  sat  twenty-six  days,  and  in  that  time  accomplished  all 
that  had  been  expected  from  it.  The  six  previous  assemblies,  all  that  had  been 
held  since  tho  accession  of  James  to  the  English  crown,  were  unanimously  de- 
clared unlawful,  and  of  course  all  their  acts  illegal.  In  that  held  at  Linlithgow 
IGOG,  all  tho  acts  that  were  passed  were  sent  down  from  the  court  i-eady  framed, 
and  one  appointing  bishops  constant  moderatoi’s,  was  clandestinely  inserted 
among  them  without  ever  having  been  brought  to  a vote,  besides  that  eight  of 
tho  most  able  ministers  delegated  to  attend  it,  were  forcibly  prevented  in  an  il- 
legal manner  by  the  constituted  authorities  from  attending.  In  that  held  at 
Glasgow  in  1G08,  nobles  and  barons  attended  and  voted  by  tho  simple  mandate 
of  tho  king,  besides  several  members  from  presbyteries,  and  thirteen  bishops  who 
had  no  commission.  Still  Avorsc  was  that  at  Abenlcen  IGIG,  where  the  most 
shiimcful  bribery  was  openly  practised,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  of  his  creatures 
wore  substituted  by  the  primate  of  St  Androws  for  sixteen  Lawfully  chosen  commis- 
sioners. That  wliich  followed  at  St  Androws  was  so  notoriously  illeg.al,  ns  never 
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to  have  found  a defender;  and  the  most  noxious  of  all,  that  at  Perth  in  1G19, 
was  informal  and  disorderly  in  almost  all  possible  respects.  The  chair  was 
assumed  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andreivs  witliout  any  election  ; members,  how- 
ever i-egidarly  chosen  and  attested,  that  were  suspected  not  to  be  favourable  to 
court  measures,  were  struck  out  and  their  places  filled  up  by  such  as  the  mana- 
gers could  calculate  upon  being  perfectly  pliable.  The  manner  of  putting  the 
votes  and  tlie  use  that  was  made  of  the  king>s  name  to  influence  the  voters  in 
this  most  shamefully  packed  assembly,  were  of  themselves  good  and  valid  reasons 
for  annulling  its  decisions.  These  six  corrupt  convocations  being  condemned  as 
illegal,  their  acts  became  illegal  of  coui-se,  and  episcopacy  totally  subverted. 
Two  archbishops  and  six  bishops  were  excommunicated,  four  bishops  were  de- 
posed, and  t>vo  who  made  humble  submission  to  the  assembly,  wore  simply  sus- 
pended, and  thus  the  whole  Scottish  bench  ^vas  at  once  silenced.  Tlie  assembly 
rose  in  groat  triumph  on  Uie  twentieth  of  December.  “ We  have  now,”  said  the 
moderator,  Hendei-son,  “ cast  doAvn  the  walls  of  Jericho;  let  him  that’rebuildeth 
them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Hethclite.”  While  the  assembly  was  thus 
doing  its  work,  the  time-serving  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  according  to  the  in- 
sU-uctions  of  his  master,  practising  all  the  shifts  that  he  could  devise  for  aftbrdimr 
the  king  the  better  gi-ounds  of  quarrel,  and  for  protracting  the  moment  of  hos°- 
tdities,  so  as  to  alloiv  Charles  time  to  collect  his  forces.  Preparations  for  an  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  liad  for  some  time  been  in  progress,  and  in  May,  1639  he 
approached  the  border  witli  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  while  a large  host  of 
Irish  papists  was  expected  to  land  in  his  behalf  upon  the  west  coast,  and  Ham- 
ilton entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a fleet  containing  a small  army. 

During  this  fii'st  campaign,  while  general  Lesly  with  tlie  main  body  of  the 
Scottish  army  marched  for  the  border  with  the  view  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Fngland,  iMonti'ose,  at  this  time  the  most  violent  of  all  the  covenanters,  ivas  sent 
to  the  nortli  to  watch  over  Huntly  and  the  Aberdonians,  and  Arg-jde  proceeded 
to  his  own  country  to  watch  the  Macdonalds,  and  the  earl  of  Antrim,  who 
tlireatened  to  lay  it  waste.  For  Uiis  purpose  he  raised  not  less  than  nine  hun- 
th-ed  of  his  vassals,  part  of  whom  he  stationed  in  Kintyre,  to  ivatch  the  move- 
ments of  the  Irish,  and  part  in  Lorn  to  guard  against  the  Macdonalds,  while  with 
a third  part  he  passed  over  into  Arran,  which  he  secured  by  seizing  upon  the 
castle  of  Brodick,  one  of  the  strengths  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  ; 
and  this  rendered  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  at  the  time  nearly  impos- 
sible, On  the  pacification  that  took  place  at  Birks,  near  Berwick,  Argyle  ivas 
sent  for  to  court ; but  the  earl  of  Loudon  having  been  sent  up  as  commissioner 
irom  the  Scottish  estates,  and  by  his  majesty’s  order  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
was  said  to  have  nan-owly  escaped  a violent  death,  the  earl  of  Argyle  durst  not, 
at  tins  time,  trust  himself  in  the  king’s  hands.  On  Uio  resumption  of  hostilities 
in  1610,  when  Charles  was  found  to  have  signed  the  treaty  of  Birks  only  to 
gam  time  till  lie  could  return  to  the  charge  with  better  prospects  of  success,  the 
caie  of  the  west  coast,  and  the  reduction  of  the  northern  clans,  was  again  in- 
uistei  to  Argyle.  Committing,  on  this  occasion,  the  care  of  Kintyre  and  the 
s am  s to  1 1011  own  inhabitants,  he  traversed,  with  a force  of  about  live  thousand 
men  attended  by  a small  train  of  artillery,  the  districts  of  Badenoch,  Athol,  and 
Marr,  levying  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  estates,  and  enforcing  subjection  to  their 
authority.  Ihe  earl  of  Athol  having  made  a show  of  resistance  at  the  Ford  of 
Lyon,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Stirling ; and  his  factor,  Stuart,  younger  of  Grant- 
ully,  with  twelve  of  the  leading  men  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  commanded  to 
enter  in  ward  at  Edinburgh  till  they  found  security  for  their  good  behaviour 
and  ho  exacted  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots  in  the  district,  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  Passing  thence  into  Angus,  he  demolished  the  castles  of  Airly  and  For- 
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port  of  I, i.  leoops  being:  .ent  to  f .0  ,™,.  ^ to  intend  oilU  l.i.  : 

In  this  ca.np.gt.  llie  kmg  f«  ',„.king  concclons  similar  w • 

S o"Tn''ari:ion™  £enm.;T:;  ^ 

d af  ft:  “sitting  of  pm-iiament  to  acco.npl^  "tn°S,“— JaT;  i 
For  this  malicious  falsehood  Montrose  referred  to  a iMi  John  Stuart  ^mmissa  > 

If  upon  being  questioned  retracted  the  accu.tmn  o^vned  ; 

he  had  uttered  out  of  pure  malice,  to  be  revenged  upon  Aigjle.  Stu,art  ira  , o 
cLit  plseUed  befL  the  .iusticiary  for  Uasin,^,  P-  | 

fessed  the  deepest  repentonce  for  his  crime,  iv.as  executed.  Ihe 
m had  made  an  aoa-eement  ivith  his  Scottish  subjects,  was  getting  “P° 

oite  te^  the  English,  and  in  the  summer  of  1641,  came  to  Scotland  with 
le  view  of  engaging  the  iKlections  of  that  kingdom  to  enable  him  to  oppose  the 

!“dta.nt  .,i.b  5.c"...o,e  edcci.  On  Ibis  «c«si.n 
Ldescension  ; he  appoh.ted  Ilcndo.non  to  be  o..e  of 

divine  service  without  either  service-book  or  ceremonies  and  was  liberal  ol 
vor  i^U  the  leading  covemantei-s.  Argyle  was  on  tins 
atleired together  with  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  Ins  brother  Hai^k, 
both  of  whom  had  become  reconciled  to  the  covenantei-s,  an  a mi  c 
full  share  of  power.  MonU-ose,  in  the  meantime,  was  under  confinement. 

Vs  indefati..able  in  his  attempts  to  ruin  those  whom  he  supposed  to  stand  he- 
tween  him  and  the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  supreme  direction  of  pubEc  af- 
fairs For  the  accomplishment  of  this  darling  purpose,  he  proposed  nothin, 
kss  than 'iie  assassinatL  of  the  earls  of  Arg^le  and  Lanark,  with  the  mai-quis 
of  Hamilton.  Finding  that  the  king  regarded  his  proposals  with  horror,  he 
conceived  the  gentler  design  of  arresting  these  nobles  during  the  night,  a ter 
being  called  upon  pretence  of  speaking  with  him  in  his  be'|-cba>ubw 
mia-ht  be  delivered  to  a body  of  soldiers  prepared  undci  the  ceil  of  Crawford, 
miglit  D Poard  a vessel  in  Leith  Hoads,  or  to  assassinate  them 

who  was  to  uaiu-y  them,  till  his  imajesty  had 

' • a'Lflicient  ascendamW  in  the  country  to  try,  condemn,  and  execute  them 
Sef  eXu^  o Lr  Coloiml  Cochrane  was  to  have  nuarched  with  his  reg-iment 
from  Mtselburgh  to  overawe  the  city  of  Edinburgh:  a vigorous  attempt  was 
at  the  same  time  to  have  been  made  by  Montrose  to  obtain  possession  of  the  cas- 
i whirl;  was  supposed,  would  have  been  the  full  consummation  oi  their 
’ ARP  *In  aid  of  this  plot,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a declaration  foi 
ir  kb  :•  fro^"  -my,  mul  ti.e  catholics  of  Ireland  were  to  have  made 

R ^wirh  they  actually  on  the  same  ilay,  all  evidently  under- 

hL:,  in  conSrt  r Z promotion'of  the  royal  cause-hut  all  of  w kicli  h.ad  the 
(•onlrary  ellect.  Some  one,  invited  to  lake  a part  in  the  plot  against  .\ig)lc  and 
Im  Ikamilton^  communicated  it  to  colonel  Hurry,  who  communicated  . to  gener.al 
Leslie,r^  lost  not  a moiiienl  in  warning  the  prisons  more  immediately  con- 
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cemed,  wlio  took  precautions  for  their  security  the  ensuing  night,  and,  next 
morning,  after  writing  an  apology  to  the  king  for  their  conduct,  fled  to  Kiniel 
House,  in  West  Lothian,  wliere  the  motlier  of  the  two  Hainiltons  at  that  lime  re- 
sided. Tlie  city  of  Edinburgh  was  thrown  into  a state  of  the  utmost  alarm,  in 
consequence  of  all  the  leading  covenanters  judging  it  necessary  to  have  guards 
placed  upon  their  houses  for  the  protection  of  their  persons.  In  the  afternoon, 
the  king,  going  up  the  main  sh-eet,  was  followed  by  upwards  of  five  hundi-ed 
armed  men,  who  entered  the  outer  hall  of  the  Parliament  house  along  with  him, 
which  necessarily  increased  the  confusion.  'I'ho  house,  alarmed  by  this  military 
an-ay,  refused  to  proceed  to  business  till  tbe  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  was  intrusted  to  general  Leslie,  and  every  stranger, 
whose  character  and  business  iias  not  particularly  known,  ordered  to  leave  the 
city.  His  majesty  seemed  to  be  highly  incensed  against  the  three  noblemen, 
and  demanded  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  house  till  the 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  A private  committee  was  suggested, 
to  which  the  investigation  might  more  properly  be  submitted  than  to  the  whole 
house,  in  which  suggestion  his  majesty  acquiesced,  llie  tlu-ee  noblemen  re- 
turned to  their  post  in  a few  days,  were  to  all  appearance  received  into  their 
former  state  of  favour,  and  the  whole  matter  seemed  in  Scotland  at  once  to  have 
drojiped  into  oblivion.  Intelligence  of  the  whole  alfair  ivas,  however,  sent  up 
to  the  Englisli  Parliament  by  their  agents,  who,  under  the  name  of  commissioners, 
attended  as  spies  upon  the  king,  and  it  had  a lasting,  and  a most  pernicious  ef- 
fect upon  his  affairs.  This,  and  the  news  of  the  Irish  insurrection,  which  speedily 
followed,  caused  Ins  majesty  to  hasten  his  departure,  after  he  had  feasted  the  w hole 
body  of  the  nobility  in  the  great  haU  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  November,  1641,  having  tivo  days  before  created  Argyle  a marquis. 
On  his  departure  the  king  declared,  that  he  went  away  a contented  prince  from 
a contented  people.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  nothing  under  a moral  as< 
surance  of  the  protection  of  their  favourite  system  of  worship,  and  church  go- 
vernment— an  assurance  which  he  had  it  not  in  power,  from  former  circum- 
stances, to  give — could  thoroughly  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Scots,  who,  to 
use  a modern  phrase,  were  more  disposed  to  fraternize  with  the  popular  party 
in  England,  than  with  him.  Finding  on  his  return  that  the  Parliament  was  get- 
ting more  and  more  intractable,  he  sent  down  to  the  Scottish  privy  council  a 
representation  of  the  insults  and  injuries  he  had  received  from  that  parliament, 
and  tlie  many  encroachments  they  had  made  upon  his  prerogative,  ivith  a re- 
quisition that  the  Scottish  council  would,  by  commissioners,  send  up  to  West- 
minster a declaration  of  the  deep  sense  they  entertained  of  the  danger  and  in- 
justice of  their  present  course.  A privy  council  was  accordingly  summoned,  to 
whicli  the  friends  of  tlie  court  were  more  particularly  invited,  and  to  this  meet- 
ing all  eyes  were  directed.  A number  of  the  friends  of  the  court,  Kiniioul, 
Koxburgli,  and  others,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Banders,  having  assembled 
in  the  capital  with  numerous  retainei’s,  strong  suspicions  wei'e  entertained  that  a 
design  upon  the  life  ot  Argyle  was  in  contemplation.  The  gentlemen  of  P'ife, 
and  the  Lothians,  with  their  tollowers,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  where 
the  high  royalists,  who  had  expected  to  carry  matters  in  the  council  against  the 
English  Parliament,  met  with  so  much  opposition,  that  they  abandoned  their 
purpose,  and  the  king  signified  his  pleasure  that  they  should  not  interfere  in 
the  business.  M hen  hostilities  had  actually  commenced  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  Argyle  was  so  far  prevailed  upon  by  the  marquis  of  Hamilton, 
to  trust  the  asseverations  which  accomjianied  his  majesty’s  expressed  wishes  for 
peace,  as  to  be  willing  to  second  his  proposed  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the 
Parliament,  and  he  signed,  along  with  Loudon,  Warriston,  and  Henderson,  the 
I.  3 o 
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invitation,  framed  by  the  court  party,  to  the  queen  to  return  from  Holland,  to 
assist  in  mediating  a peace  between  bis  majesty  and  the  two  bouses  of  larlia- 
ineiit  The  battle  of  Edgebill,  however,  so  inspirited  the  king,  tliat  he  >«- 
iected  the  offer  on  the  pretence  that  he  durst  not  hazard  her  person.  In  1012, 
when,  in  'compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Tarliament  of  J^^ghin  , roops 
were  raised  by  the  Scottish  estates,  to  aid  the  protostants  of  Ireland,  Arple  was 
nominated  to  a colonelcy  in  one  of  the  regiments,  and  in  the  month  of  Janu^-, 
1G44,  he  accompanied  general  Leslie,  with  the  Scottish  army,  into  England  as 
chief  of  the  committee  of  Parliament,  but  in  a short  time  returned  with  tidings 
of  the  defeat  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  at  Newburn.  The  ultra  rojabsts, 
hifflily  offended  at  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  had  ab-eady  jilanned  and  begun  to  e.vecute  different 
movements  in  the  north,  which  they  intended  should  either  overtlirow  the  l^tates, 
or  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  recalling  tbeu-  ainny  from  Engkind  for  their 
own  defence.  The  marquis  of  Huntly  having  received  a commission  trom 
Charles,  had  ab-eady  commenced  hostilities,  by  maldng  prisoners  of  the  provost 
and  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  same  time  plundering  the  town  of  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  it  contained.  He  also  pubbshed  a declaration  of  h(^ 
tilities  against  the  covenanters.  Earl  Marischal,  apprized  of  this,  summoned  Uie 
committees  of  Angus  and  Mcarns,  and  sent  a message  to  Huntly  to  dbmiss  his 
followei-s.  Huntly,  trusting  to  the  assurances  he  had  had  from  Montrose,  Crawford, 
and  Nithsdale  of  assistance  from  the  south,  and  from  Irehind,  sent  an  insulting 
reply  to  the  committee,  requiring  them  to  dismiss,  and  not  inten-upt  the  peace 
of  the  countiT.  In  the  month  of  April.  Ai-gyle  was  despatched  against  him,  w ith 
what  boops  be  could  raise  for  the  occasion,  and  came  unexpectedly  upon  him 
after  his  followers  had  plundered  and  set  on  fire  the  town  of  blontrose,  whence 
they  reheated  to  Aberdeen.  Thither  they  were  followed  by  Argj-le,  who,  learn- 
iiio-  that  the  laird  of  Haddow,  with  a number  of  bis  friends,  had  fortified  them- 
sefves  in  the  bouse  of  Killie,  marched  thither,  and  invested  it  with  his  army. 
Unwilling,  how-ever,  to  lose  time  by  a regular  siege,  he  sent  a trumpeter  ottering 
pardon  to  every  man  in  the  gaia-ison  who  should  sui-render,  the  laird  of  Haddow 
excepted.  Seeing  no  means  of  escape,  the  gairison  accepted  the  terms.  Had- 
dow was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  brought  to  ti-ial  on  a chaige  of  treason,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  Huntly,  afraid  of  being  sent  to  his  old  qiiartei-s  in  Edin- 
burgh castle,  repaired  to  the  Bog  of  Gight,  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three 
individuals  of  bis  own  clan,  whence  he  brought  away  some  triinlvs  filled  with 
silver,  gold,  and  apparel,  which  he  intrusted  to  one  of  his  followei-s,  who,  find- 
ing a vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Caithness,  shipped  the  trunks,  and  set  off  with  them, 
leaving  the  marquis  to  sliift  for  himsclfi  The  marquis,  who  had  yet  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  another  of  his  dependants,  and  lak- 
in-v  a small  boat,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  tbe  trunks.  On  landing  in  Sutherland  he 
could  command  no  better  accommodation  than  a wretched  ale-house.  ^ Next  day 
he  proceeded  to  Caithness,  where  be  found  lodgings  with  bis  cousin-german, 
Francis  Sinclair,  and  most  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  the  i-unaway  and  his  boxes, 
with  which  by  sea  ho  proceeded  to  Strathnaver,  where  he  remained  in  close  re- 
tirement for  upwards  of  twelve  months.  In  the  meantime,  about  twelve  hundrc«l 
of  the  promised  Irish  auxiliaries,  under  Alaster  Macdonald,  landed  on  the  island 
of  Mull,  whore  they  captured  some  of  the  small  fortresses,  and,  sailing  for 
the  mainland,  they  disembarked  in  Knoydarl,  where  they  attempted  to  raise 
some  of  the  clans.  Argyle,  to  w hom  this  Alaster  Macdonald  was  a mortal  enemy, 
having  sent  round  some  ships  of  war  Irom  Leith,  which  seized  the  vessels  that 
had  transported  them  over,  they  were  unable  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  him- 
self, with  a formidable  force,  hanging  upon  their  rear,  they  were  drnen  into 
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the  interior,  and  traversed  the  n-ilds  of  Lochaber  and  Badenoch,  expecting  to 
meet  a royal  army  under  Montrose,  tliough  in  what  place  they  had  no  know- 
ledge. IMacdonald,  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in  numbers,  had  sent  through 
the  fiery  cross  in  vainous  directions,  though  with  only  indift’erent  success,  till 
Montrose  at  last  met  them,  having  found  his  way  through  the  country  in  disguise 
all  the  w'ay  from  Oxford,  with  only  one  or  two  attendants.  Influenced  by  Mon- 
trose, the  men  of  Athol,  w'ho  were  generally  anti-covenanters,  joined  the  royal 
standard  in  gi-eat  numbers,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a formid- 
able army.  His  situation  was  not,  however,  promising.  Argylc  was  in  his  rear, 
being  in  pursuit  of  the  Irish,  who  were  perfect  banditti,  and  liad  committed  ter- 
rible lavages  upon  his  estates,  and  there  were  before  him  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  under  lord  Elcho,  stationed  at  Perth.  Elcho’s  troops,  however,  were  only 
raw  militia,  officered  by  men  who  had  never  seen  an  engagement,  and  the  lead- 
ers among  them  were  not  unjustly  suspected  of  being  disaffected  to  the  cause. 
As  the  most  prudent  measure,  he  did  not  w'oit  to  be  attacked,  but  went  to  meet 
Montrose,  who  was  marching  through  Stratheai'ii,  having  commenced  his  onrecr 
by  plundering  the  lands,  and  burning  the  houses  of  the  clan  Menzies.  Elcho 
took  up  a position  upon  the  plain  of  Tippermuir,  where  he  was  attacked  by 
Montrose,  and  totally  routed  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes.  Perth  fell  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  was  plundered  of  money,  and  ivhatever  was 
valuable,  and  could  be  carried  away.  The  stoutest  young  men  he  also  impressed 
into  the  ranks,  and  seized  upon  all  the  horses  fit  for  service.  Thus  strength- 
ened, he  poured  down  upon  Angus,  where  he  received  numerous  reinforcements. 
Dundee  he  attempted,  but  finding  there  were  troops  in  it  sufficient  to  hold  it  out 
for  some  days,  and  dreading  the  approach  of  Argyle,  who  was  stiU  following 
him,  he  pushed  north  to  Aberdeen.  Here  his  covenanting  rage  had  been  bit- 
terly felt,  and  at  his  appi’oach  the  committee  sent  oft’  the  public  money  and  all 
their  most  valuable  efl’ects  to  Dunnottar  castle.  They  at  the  same  time  threw  up 
some  rude  fortifications,  and  had  two  thousand  men  prepared  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception.  Crossing  the  Dee  by  a ford,  he  at  once  eluded  their  fortifications 
and  deranged  their  order  of  battle  ; and  issuing  orders  for  an  immediate  attack, 
they  were  defeated,  and  a scene  of  butchery  followed  which  has  few  parallels  in 
the  annals  of  civilized  warfare.  In  the  fields,  the  streets,  or  the  houses,  armed 
or  unarmed,  no  man  found  mercy  : the  ragged  they  killed  and  stripped  ; the 
u'ell-dressed,  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  clothes,  they  stripped  and  killed. 

After  four  days  employed  in  this  manner,  the  approach  of  Ai-gyle,  whom  they 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  combat,  drove  them  to  the  north,  Avhere  they 
intended  to  take  refuge  beyond  the  Spey.  The  boats,  however,  were  all 
removed  to  the  other  side,  and  the  whole  force  of  Moray  was  assembled  to 
dispute  the  passage.  In  this  dilemma,  nothing  remained  for  Montrose  but 
to  take  refuge  among  the  hills,  and  his  rapid  movements  enabled  him  to  gain 
the  wlds  of  Badenoch  with  the  loss  only  of  his  artilleiy  and  heavy  bagg.age, 
where  he  bade  defiance  to  the  approach  of  any  thing  like  a regular  army. 
After  resting  a few  days,  he  again  descended  into  Athol  to  recruit,  having  sent 
Macdonald  into  the  Highlands  on  the  same  ewand.  From  Athol  he  entered 
Angus,  where  he  Avasted  the  estates  of  lord  Couper,  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Dun,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Montrose  had  deposited  their  valuables,  and 
Avhich  also  afl’orded  a supply  of  arms  and  artillery.  Argyle,  all  this  Avhile,  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps  Avith  a superior  army,  but  could  never  come  up  Avith  him. 
He,  hoAveA'er,  proclaimed  him  a traitor,  and  ottered  a rcAvard  of  tAventy  thousand 
pounds  for  his  head.  Having  strengthened  his  army  by  forced  levies  in  Athol, 
Montrose  again  crossed  the  Grampians,  and  spreading  devastation  along  liis 
lino  of  march,  attempted  once  more  to  raise  the  Gordons.  In  tins  ho  Avas 
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still  unsuccessful,  and  at  the  castle  of  Fyvie,  ^vliicli  he  liad  Liken,  iras  at 
last  surprised  by  Ar^le  and  the  earl  of  Lothian,  nho,  with  an  anny  of  three 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  nere  nithin  two  miles  of  Ins  camp,  when  he  believed 
them  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Grampians.  Here,  liad  there  been  any 
Z like  management  on  the  part  of  the  army  of  the  .^-tates  Ins  care  r Iiad 
certoinly  closedt  but  in  military  aftiiirs  Argyle  was  neither  skilful  nor  brave. 
After  siitaining  two  assaults  from  very  superior  numbera,  Montrose  drew  oft  his  ; 
little  army  with  scai-cely  any  loss,  and  by  the  way  ol  Strathbogie  plunged  again  • 

into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  where  he  expected  Macdonald  and  the  Irish  wiUi 
what  recruits  they  had  been  able  to  raise.  Argyle  whose  army  was  now  ^eat  y | 
weakened  by  desertion,  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  threw  up  Ins  commission  in 

disoust.  The  Estates,  however,  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  mannei,  am  j 

passed  an  act  approving  of  his  conduct.  , , „ t i i ' 

^ By  the  parliament  which  met  this  year,  on  the  4th  of  June,  Argjle  was  named, 
alon-  with  the  chancellor  Loudoun,  lords  Bahnerino,  Mamston,  and  others, 
as  commissioners,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  English  parliament  in  them  neg^  ^ 
tiations  with  the  Icing;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  was  occupied,  Im  ; 
must  have  been  able  to  overtake  a very  small  part  of 

in  the  commission.  Montrose  no  sooner  found  that  Ai-gyle  had  retired  and 
left  the  field  clear,  than,  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  and  to  Mtiate 
his  revenue,  he  marched  them  into  Glenorchy,  belonging  to  a near  relation  of 
Aro-vle  and  in  the  depth  of  winter  rendered  the  whole  country  one  wide  field 
oflilood;  nor  was  this  destruction  conliiied  to  Glenorchy;  it  was  extended 
through  Argyle  and  Lorn  to  the  very  coniines  of  Lochaber,  not  a house 
able  to  surp4e  being  left  unburned,  nor  a man  unslaughtered.  Splding  adds 
» he  left  not  a foui--footed  boast  in  the  haill  county'  i such  as  would  not  drive 
he  houghed  and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead.”  Having  rendered 
the  country  a wilderness,  he  bent  his  way  for  Inverness,  wlien  he  was 
that  Aroyle  had  collected  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  and  had  advanced  as 
tar  as  Inverlochy,  on  his  inarch  to  the  very  place  upon  which  he  himself  was 
advancinn-.  Montrose  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  circumstance,  tlmn,  stii^ng 
icross  the  almost  inaccessible  wilds  of  Lochaber,  he  came  by  a march  ot  about 
iix  and  thirty  hours,  upon  the  camp  of  Ai-gyle  at  Inverlochy,  and  vras  within 
lialf  a mile  of  it  before  they  knew  that  there  was  an  enemy  within  several 
cbiys’  march  of  them.  Tlie  state  of  his  followers  did  not  admit  of  an  immediate 
attack  by  Montrose ; but  every  thing  was  ready  for  it  by  the  d.ami  ot  day,  and 
with  the  dissolving  mists  of  the  morning.  On  the  second  of  hebruary,  1 tiio, 
Argyle  from  his  pinnace  on  the  lake,  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  ot  a hurt 
he  had’cauoht  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  which  disabled  him  from  fighting,  beheld 
the  total  annihilation  of  his  anny,  one  half  of  it  being  literally  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  other  dissipated  among  the  adjoining  nuiuntains,  or  driven  into  the 
water.  Unable  to  aftbrd  the  smallest  assistance  to  his  discomfittcd  troops,  he 
immediately  hoisted  sails  and  made  for  a place  of  safety.  On  the  tweltth  ot  the 
month  he  appeared  before  the  parliament,  then  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  to  which 
he  related  the  tale  of  his  own  and  their  niisfoi-Ume,  in  the  best  manner 
no  doubt  which  the  case  could  admit  of.  The  circumstances,  however,  were 
such  as  no  colouring  could  hide,  and  the  Estates  were  certainly  deeply  aftcctcd. 
But  the  victory  at  Inverlochy,  though  as  complete  as  victory  can  well  be  siiji- 
posod,  and  gained  with  the  loss  too  of  only  two  or  three  men,  was  perhaps 
more  pernicious  to  the  victora  than  the  vanqiiisheiL  The  news  of  it  iinliaii- 
(lily  reached  Charles  at  a time  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  le 
terms  of  reconciliation  offered  to  his  parliament,  which  reconciliation,  i 
elibeted,  might  have  closed  the  war  for  ever,  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
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of  this  vemarkiible  victory,  than  he  resolved  to  reject  tlieni,  and  trust  to 
continued  hostilities  for  the  means  of  obtaining  a more  advantageous  treaty. 
iVIontrose,  also,  -whose  forces  were  always  reduced  after  a victory,  as  the  High- 
landei-s  were  wont  to  go  home  to  deposit  their  spoils,  could  take  no  otlier 
advantage  of  “ the  day  of  Inverlochy,”  than  to  carry  on,  upon  a broader  scale, 
and  with  less  interruption,  the  barbarous  system  of  warfare  which  political, 
religious,  and  feudal  hostility  had  induced  him  to  adopt.  Instead  of  marching 
towards  the  capital,  where  he  might  have  followed  up  his  victory  to  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  administration  of  the  Estates,  he  resumed  his  march  along  the 
coui-se  of  the  Spey  into  the  province  of  IMoray,  and,  issuing  an  order  for  all  the 
men  above  sixteen  and  below  sixty  to  join  his  standard,  under  the  pain  ot 
military  execution,  proceeded  to  burn  the  houses  and  destroy  the  goods  upon 
the  estates  of  Grangehill,  Brodie,  Cowbin,  Innes,  Ballendalloch,  Eoyness,  and 
Pitchash.  He  plundered  also  the  village  of  Garmouth  and  the  lands  of  Burgie, 
Lethen,  and  Duft'us,  and  destroyed  all  the  boats  and  nets  upon  the  Spey. 
Argyle  having  tlmnvn  up  his  commission  as  general  of  the  army,  which  ivas 
given  to  general  Baillie,  he  was  now  attached  to  it  only  as  member  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  direct  its  movements,  and  in  this 
capacity  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  August  15th,  1645,  the  most  dis- 
astrous of  all  the  six  victories  of  Montrose  to  the  Covenanters,  upwards  of  six 
thousand  men  being  slain  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  pui-suit.  This, 
however,  was  the  last  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  marquis.  There  being  no 
more  detachments  of  militia  in  the  country  to  oppose  to  him,  general  David 
Leslie,  with  some  regiments  of  horse,  were  recalled  from  the  army  in  England, 
who  surprised  and  defeated  him  at  Philiphaugh,  annihilating  his  little  army, 
and,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  hanging  up  >vithout  distinction  all 
the  Irish  battalions.  * 

In  the  month  of  February,  1646,  Argyle  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  bring 
home  the  Scottish  troops  that  had  been  sent  to  that  country  to  assist  in  repres- 
sing the  turbulence  of  the  Catholics.  He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month 
of  May  following.  In  the  meantime,  Alister  Macdonald,  the  coadjutor  of 
Montrose,  had  made  another  tour  through  his  country  of  Ai’gyle,  giving  to  the 
sword  and  the  devouring  flame  whatever  had  escaped  in  the  former  inroads,  so 
that  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  to  escape  absolute 
starvation,  ^vere  compelled  to  emigrate,  under  one  of  their  chieftains,  Ardinglass, 
into  Menteith,  -where  they  attempted  to  settle  themselves  upon  the  lands  of  the 
malignant.  But  scarcely  had  they  made  the  attempt,  when  they  were  attack- 
ed by  Inchbrackie,  ^vith  a party  of  Athol  men,  and  chased  beyond  the  Forth 
near  Stirling,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  marquis,  who  carried  them  into 
Lennox,  and  quartered  them  upon  the  lands  of  lord  Napier,  till  he  obtained  an 
act  to  embody  them  into  a regiment,  to  be  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  a grant  from  parliament  for  a supply  of  provisions  for  his  castles. 
So  deplorably  liad  his  estates  been  wasted  by  the  inroads  of  Montrose  and 
Macdonald,  that  a sum  of  money  was  voted  him  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family,  and  for  paying  annual  rents  to  some  of  the  more  necessitous  creditors 
upon  his  estates.  A collection  -was  at  the  same  time  ordered  through  all  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  for  the  relief  of  his  poor  people  who  had  been  plundered 
by  the  Irish.  In  the  month  of  July,  1646,  when  the  king  had  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  Scottish  army,  Argyle  went  up  to  Newcastle  to  wait  upon  and  pay  his 
respects  to  him.  On  the  3d  of  August  following,  ho  was  sent  up  to  London, 
along  ivith  Loudon,  the  cliancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Dunferndine,  to  treat  with 
the  parliament  of  England,  concerning  a mitigation  of  the  articles  they  had 
presented  to  the  king,  with  some  of  which  ho  was  not  at  all  satislied.  He  >vas 
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also  on  this  occasion  the  bearer  of  a secret  commission  from  the  king,  to  consult 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford  concerning  the  pro- 
nriety  of  the  Scottish  army  and  parliament  declaring  for  him.  Both  of  these 
noblemen  totally  disapproved  of'the  scheme,  as  they  were  satisfied  it  would  he 
the  entix-e  ruin  of  his  interests.  In  this  matter,  Ai-gyle  certainly  did  not  act 
with  perfect  intega-ity;  and  it  was  probably  a feeling  of  coi^ious  duplicity 
which  prevented  him  from  being  present  at  any  of  the  committees  umcerning 
the  king’s  person,  or  any  treaty  for  the  withdi-awal  of  the  Scottish  army,  oi  the 
payment  of  its  arrears.  The  opinion  of  these  two  noblemen,  I'O'vever  he 
faithfuUy  reported  to  his  majesty,  who  professed  to  be  Mtisfied,  but  spoke  o 
adopting  some  other  plan,  giving  evident  tlui^  his  pre  endxng  to 

conditions  was  a mere  pretence-a  put  oft— till  he  might  be  able  to  lay  hold  of 
some  lucky  turn  in  the  chapter  of  accidents.  It  was  probably  from  a painful 
anticipation  of  the  fatal  result  of  the  king’s  pertinacity,  that  Ai-g)le,  when  he 
retui-iied  to  Edinhui-gh  and  attended  the  parBament,  which  assembled  on  he 
3d  of  November,  demanded  and  obtained  an  explicit  approval  of  all  tliat 
he  luid  transacted,  as  their  acci-edited  commissioner;  and  it  must  not  1^  lost 
sight  of,  tliat,  for  all  the  public  business  he  had  been  engaged  in,  exwpt  wliat 
was  voted  him  in  consequence  of  his  great  losses,  he  never  lutherto  liad  received 

one  farthing  of  salary.  , , , • r 

When  the  Engagement,  as  it  was  called,  iras  entered  into  by  the  nm-quis  of 
Hamilton,  and  other  Scottish  presbyterian  loyalists,  Ai-gjle  opposed  it,  because, 
from  what  he  had  been  told  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  when  he  had  himself  been  half  embaiked  in  a scheme  ^niewlia 
similar,  he  believed  it  would  he  the  total  ruin  of  Ins  majesty’s  cause.  The  event 
completely  justified  his  fears.  By  exasperating  the  sectiwies  and  republicans, 
it  iras  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  death  ot  the  king.  On  the 
march  of  the  Engagei-s  into  England,  Argyle,  Eglinton  Cassilis,  and  Lothian, 
marched  into  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a gi-eat  multitude  of  people  whom  the> 
had  raised,  before  whom  the  committee  of  Estates  left  the  city,  and  the  irre- 
mediable defeat  of  the  Engugers,  which  instantly  followed,  entirely  sinlang  Bie 
credit  of  the  party,  they  never  needed  to  return,  the  reins  of  government  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Ai-g>de,  Warriston,  Loudon,  and  others  of  the  more  zealous 
party  of  the  presbyteriaiis.  The  flight  of  the  few  Eiigagei-s  who  reached  their 
native  land,  was  followed  by  Cromwell,  who  came  all  Uie  way  to  Berwick,  with 
the  purpose  apparently  of  invading  Scotland.  Argjde,  in  the  month  of  September 
or  October,  10^8,  went  to  Mordington,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  that 
distinguished  individual,  whom,  along  with  general  Lambert,  he  conducted  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  received  in  a way  worthy  of  Ins  high  fame,  and 
every  thinf  between  the  two  nations  was  settled  in  the  most  amicable  nmnner, 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  being  renewed,  the  Engagement  proscribed,  and 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it  summoned  to  appear  before  parliament,  a Inch 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  of  .T.aimary,  1649.  It  has 
been  without  the  least  particle  of  evidence,  assorted  that  Argyle,  in  the 
various  interviews  he  held  with  Cromwell  at  this  time,  agreed  that  Charles 
should  bo  executed.  The  losses  to  whicli  Argyle  was  afterwards  subjected,  and 
the  hardships  he  endured  for  adhering  to  Charles’  interests  aticr  be  iwis  Hid  in 
his  ffi-ave,  should,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  conti-ary,  be  a suftcient 
attestation  of  liis  loyalty,  not  to  speak  of  the  parliament,  ot  which  he  was 
unquestionably  the  most  influential  individual,  in  the  ensuing  month  ot 
proclaiming  Charles  11.  king  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c. 
than  which  nothing  could  bo  more  oll’ensivo  to  the  then  existing  governmen  o 
England.  In  sending  over  the  deputation  tint  waited  upon  Charles  in  Holland 
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in  the  spring  of  1649,  Argyle  nas  heartily  concurring,  though  he  had  been  not 
a little  disgusted  with  his  associates  in  the  administration,  on  account  of  the 
execution  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  mai-quis  of  Huntly,  whom  he  in  vain  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  save.  It  is  also  said  that  he  refused  to  assist  at  the  trial, 
or  to  concur  in  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  month 
of  May',  1650,  declaring  that  he  was  too  much  a party  to  be  a judge  in  that 
matter.  Of  the  leading  part  he  performed  in  the  installation  of  Charles  II., 
upon  whose  head  he  placed  the  crown  at  Scone  on  the  1st  of  January,  1651, 
we  have  not  room  to  give  .any  pai-ticular  account.  Of  the  high  consequence  in 
which  his  services  were  held  at  the  time,  there  needs  no  other  proof  than  the 
report  that  the  king  intended  marrying  one  of  his  daughters.  For  the  defence 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  against  both  of  whom  Cromwell  ■was  now  ready  to 
lead  all  his  troops,  he,  as  head  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions.  Even  after  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  and  the  consequent 
ascendancy  of  the  king’s  j)ersonal  interests,  he  adhered  to  his  majesty  with 
unabated  zeal  and  diligence,  of  which  Charles  seems  to  have  been  sensible  at 
the  time,  as  the  following  letter,  in  his  own  hand  AU'iting,  which  he  delivered 
to  Ai'gyle  under  his  sign  manual,  abundantly  testifies : — “ Having  taken  into 
consideration  the  faithful  endeavours  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle  for  restoring  mo 
to  my  just  rights,  and  the  happy  settling  of  my  dominions,  I am  desirous  to  let 
tho  world  see  how  sensible  I am  of  his  real  respect  to  me  by  some  particular 
marlts  of  my  favour  to  him,  by  which  they  may  see  tho  trust  and  confidence 
which  I repose  in  him : and  particularly,  I do  promise  that  I ivill  make  him 
duke  of  Argyle,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  my  bed- 
chamber, and  this  to  be  performed  Avhen  he  shall  think  it  fit.  And  I do  liu-ther 
promise  him  to  hearken  to  his  counsels,  \jpassage  worn  oiW].  AVhenever  it 
sliall  please  God  to  restore  me  to  my  just  rights  in  England,  I shall  see  him 
paid  the  £40,000  sterling  Avhich  is  due  to  him;  all  which  I promise  to  make 
good  to  him  upon  the  Avord  of  a king.  Charles  Rex,  St  Johnston,  September 
24th,  1650.”  W hen  Charles  judged  it  expedient  to  lead  the  Scottish  army  into 
England,  in  the  A'ain  hope  of  raising  the  cavaliers  and  moderate  presbyterians  in 
his  tavour,  Argyle  obtained  leave  to  remain  at  home,  on  account  of  the  iUncss 
of  bis  lady.  After  the  Avhole  hopes  of  the  Scots  Avere  laid  Ioav  at  Worcester, 
September  3d,  1651,  he  retired  to  Inverary,  Avhere  he  held  out  against  the 
ti'iumpliant  troops  of  CromAvell  for  a Avhole  j'Car,  till,  falling  sick,  he  AA'as  sur- 
prised by  general  Dean,  and  caiwied  to  Edinburgh,  Having  received  ordei’s 
from  Monk  to  attend  a privy  council,  he  Avas  entrapped  to  be  present  at  tho 
ceremony  of  proclaiming  CromAvell  lord  Protector.  A paper  Avas  at  the  same 
time  tendered  him  to  sign,  containing  his  submission  to  the  government,  ns 
settled  Avilhout  king  or  house  of  lortls,  Avhich  he  absolutely  refused,  though 
aftei’AAards,  Avhen  ho  Avas  in  no  condition  to  struggle  farther,  he  signed  a pro- 
mise to  live  peaceably  under  that  government.  He  Avas  ahvays  Avatched, 
however,  by  tbe  ruling  poAveis,  and  never  AA'as  regarded  by  any  of  tbe  au(ho- 
rities  as  other  than  a concealed  loyalist.  When  Scotland  Avas  declared  by 
CromAAell  to  bo  incorporated  Avith  England,  Argyle  exerted  himself,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  council  ol  state,  to  have  Scotsmen  alone  elected  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment for  Nortli  Britain,  ot  Avhich  Monk  complained  to  ThurloAV,  in  a letter  from 
Dalkeith,  (kited  September  30,  16  58.  Under  Richard  ho  Avas  himself  elected 
for  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  house,  Avhere 
ho  Avrought  most  oflbctually  for  tlie  service  of  tho  king,  by  making  that  brcacli 
through  which  Ins  majesty  entered.  On  tho  Restoration,  Argylc’s  best  friends 
advised  liim  to  keep  out  of  the  Avay  on  account  of  his  compliances  Avith  tho 
usurpation ; but  he  judged  it  more  honourable  and  honest  to  go  and  congratu- 
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Inte  his  ,n.aicsty  upon  so  happy  a turn  in  his  artah-s.  To  this  he  must  have  been  : 
misled  fro.n  the  prou.issory  note  of  kindness  uhioh  he  held  payable  on  demand  j 
as  well  as  by  some  flattering  expressions  nhich  Charles  had  made  use  otre^r  - > 

ino-  him  to  his  son,  lord  Lorn  ; but  when  he  aia-ived  at  M Intehall,  July  8 IGGO 
tlm  king  no  sooner  heard  his  name  announced,  than,  u)t » ^ * 

the  foot,  he  ordered  Sir  William  Fleming  to  execute  Ins  orders  ” which  were  to 
carry  him  to  the  Tower.  To  the  Tower  he  was  can-ied  accordingly  where  he 
by  till  the  month  of  December,  nhen  he  was  sent  down  to  Leith  aboard  a 
man-of-war,  to  stand  his  trial  before  the  high  court  of  padiament.  M lule  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  the  marquis  made  application  to  have  the  affidavit  of  severa 
persons  in  England  taken  respecting  some  matters  of  fact,  when  he  was  con- 
TOi-ned  in  the  public  administration  before  the  usurpation,  which,  had  justice  been 
the  obiect  of  the  prosecution  against  him,  could  not  have  been  deniei . 
llevenge,  however,  being  the  object,  facts  might  have  liappened  to  prove 

inconvenient,  and  the  request  was  flatly  refused.  , t,  j 

On  his  arrival  at  Leith,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
preparatoi-y  to  his  being  brought  to  trial,  the  president  of  the  committee  for 
biUs,  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  reported  to  the  parliament  that  a suppbea- 
tion  had  been  presented  to  them  by  tlie  laird  of  Lamont,  craving  ivarrant  to 
cite  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  with  some  others,  to  appear  before  pai^ament,  to 
answer  for  crimes  committed  by  him  and  them  as  specified  in  Uie  bill  given  in. 
Some  little  opposition  was  made  to  this ; but  it  was  carried  by  a vast  plurality  to 
grant  warrant  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  This  cluarge  could  not 
bo  intended  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  raise  a prejudice  in  the  pubhc 
mind  against  the  intended  victim ; for  it  was  a charge  Avhich  not  a few  of  the 
managers  themselves  knew  well  to  be  false.  Middleton  could  have  set  the  que^ 
tion  at  once  to  rest,  as  he  had  had  a deeper  hand  in  many  of  the  cruelties  com- 
plained of  than  Argyle,  for  he  had  acted  under  general  Leslie,  in  suppressing 
the  remains  of  Montrose’s  army,  and,  much  nearer  home  than  the  islimds, 
namely  at  Kincardine  house,  belonging  to  Montrose,  had  shot  twelve  cav^iCR 
without  any  ceremony,  sending  the  remainder  to  be  hanged  at  Edinburgh,  aU 
which,  be  it  observed,  was  in  defence  of  a party  of  Argyle’s  people  who  had 
been  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Lennox,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  items  in  tlie 
general  charge.  But  the  charge  generally  referred  to  the  clearing  of  his  oivn 
territories  of  Alister  Macdonald  and  his  Irish  bands  by  Leslie,  who,  in  reducing 
the  strengths  belonging  to  the  loyalists  in  the  north,  had,  confomiably  to 
the  orders  of  parliament,  shot  or  lianged  every  Irishman  he  found  in  them 
without  ceremony.  Sir  James  Turner,  who  was  upon  this  expedition,  and  lias 
left  an  account  of  it  in  his  Memoii-s,  acquits  Argyle  of  all  blame,  in  so  for  as 
concerns  the  seizure  of  the  castle  of  Dunavertie,  one  of  the  cases  that  h.as  been 
most  loudly  complained  of,  though  he  fastens  a stain  on  the  clmractcr  of  Mr 
John  Nevoy  the  divine  wbo  accompanied  the  expedition,  who,  he  says,  took  a 
pleasui-e  in  wading  through  the  blood  of  the  victims.  A small  oxtr.act  will 
show  that  Leslie  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  parliamentary  order,  which 
was  perhaps  no  more  severe  than  the  dreadful  chai-actcr  of  the  times  had  ren- 
dered necessary.  “ From  11a  we  boated  over  to  Jui-a,  a hon-id  isle,  and  a habit.a- 
tion  fit  for  deer  and  wild  beasts,  and  so  from  isle  to  isle  till  we  come  to  Mull, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Hebrides.  Here  Maclean  saved  his  lands  with 
the  loss  of  his  reputation,  if  he  ever  had  any  ; he  gave  up  his  strong  castlw  to 
Wlie  ; gave  his  eldest  son  for  hostage  of  his  fidelity,  and,  which  w.ts  unchris- 
ti.-ui  baseness  in  the  lowest  dcgTCC,  he  delivered  up  foiuleen  very  pretty  Irish- 
lucn,  who  had  been  all  along  faithful  to  him,  to  the  lieutenant  general,  who 
immediately  caused  h.ang  them  all.  It  was  not  well  done  to  demand  them  from 
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Maclean ; but  inexcusably  ill  done  in  him  to  betray  them.  Here  I cannot  for- 
got  one  Donald  Campbell,  fleshed  in  blood  from  his  vei-y  infancy,  nho,  ^vith  all 
imaginable  violence,  pressed  that  the  ivholo  clan  Maclean  should’ be  put  to  the 
suord,  nor  could  he  be  commanded  to  forbear  his  bloody  suit  by  the  lieutenant 
general  and  two  major  generals,  and  with  some  difficulty  was  he  commanded 
silence  by  his  chief,  the  marquis  of  Argyle.  For  my  part,  I said  nothing,  for 
indeed  I did  not  care  though  he  had  prevailed  in  his  suit,  the  delivering  of  the 
Irish  had  so  much  in-itated  me  against  that  ivhole  clan  and  name.”  Argyle  was 
brought  before  parliament  on  the  13th  of  February  1661.  His  indictment, 
consisting  of  fourteen  articles,  comprehended  the  history  of  all  the  transactions 
tliat  had  talcen  place  in  Scotland  since  1638.  The  whole  procedure,  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  during  all  that  time,  had  ah’eady  been  declared  rebellion, 
and  each  individual  concerned  was  of  course  liable  to  the  charge  of  treason. 
Middleton,  lord  high  commissioner  to  parliament,  eager  to  possess  his  estate, 
of  which  he  doubted  not  he  would  obtain  the  gift,  conducted  the  tx-ial  in  a man- 
ner not  only  inconsistent  with  justice,  but  xvith  the  dignity  and  the  decency  that 
ought  ever  to  cliaracterise  a public  cliaracter.  Fronj  tlie  secret  conversations  he 
had  held  with  Cromwell,  Middleton  drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  inten-uplion 
of  tlio  tr-eaty  of  Newport  and  the  execution  of  Charles  had  been  the  fruit  of  their 
joint  deliberations.  He  was  defended  on  this  point  by  Sir  John  Gilmour,  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  Session,  with  such  force  of  argument  as  to  compel  the  re- 
luctant parliament  to  exculpate  him  from  all  blame  in  the  matter  of  the  king’s 
death  ; and,  after  having  exhibited  the  utmost  contempt  for  truth,  and  a total 
disregard  of  character  or  credit,  provided  tliey  could  obtain  their  point,  the 
destruction  of  the  pannel,  the  crown  lawyers  were  at  length  obliged  to  fix  on 
his  compliance  with  the  English  during  the  usurpation,  as  the  only  species  of 
treason  that  could  at  all  bo  made  to  aft’ect  him.  Upon  this  point  there  was  not 
one  of  his  judges  who  had  not  been  equally,  and  some  of  them  much  more  guilty 
than  himself.  “ How  could  I suppose,”  said  the  marquis,  with  irresistible  effect  in 
his  defence  on  this  point,  “ that  I was  acting  criminally,  when  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  now  acts  as  his  majesty’s  advocate,  took  the  same  oaths  to  the  common- 
wealth with  myself  ?”  He  was  not  loss  successful  in  replying  to  every  iota  of 
his  indictment,  in  addition  to  which  he  gave  in  a signed  supplication  and  sub- 
mission to  his  majesty,  xvhich  was  regarded  just  as  little  as  his  defences.  Tlie 
moderation,  the  good  sense,  and  the  magnanimity,  however,  which  he  displayed, 
joined  to  his  innocence  of  the  crimes  charged  against  him,  wrought  so  strongly 
upon  the  house,  that  gi-eat  fears  were  entertained  that,  after  all,  he  xvould  be  ac- 
quitted ; and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  his  txvo  sons,  lord  Lome  and  lord 
Neil  Campbell,  who  were  both  in  London,  exerting  themselves  as  far  as  they 
could  in  his  behalf,  Glencairn,  Rothes,  and  Sharpe  were  sent  up  to  court,  where, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proof  was  thought  to  be  defective,  application  was 
made  to  general  B'lonk,  who  furnished  them  with  some  of  the  marquis  of  Ax’- 
gyle’s  private  letters,  which  were  sent  down  post  to  Middleton,  who  laid  them 
before  parliament,  and  by  this  means  obtained  a sentence  of  condemnation 
against  the  noble  marquis,  on  Saturday  the  25lh,  and  he  was  executed 
accordingly  on  Monday  the  27th  of  IMay,  1661.  Than  the  behaviour 
of  this  nobleman  dui-ing  his  trial,  and  after  his  receiving  sentence  of  death, 
notliing  could  be  moi'e  dignified  or  becoming  the  character  of  a Christian. 
Conscious  of  his  integrity,  he  defended  his  chai’acter  and  conduct  with  firmness 
and  magnanimity,  but  with  gi'oat  gentleness  and  the  highest  respect  for  authox’- 
ity.  After  I’ecciving  his  sentence,  when  brought  back  to  the  common  jail,  his 
excellent  lady  was  waiting  for  him,  and,  embi'acing  him,  wept  bitterly,  exclaim- 
ing,  the  Lord  will  I’equite  it but,  calm  and  composed,  he  said,  “ Forbear ; 
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truly,  I pity  them ; they  know  not  what  they  are  doing  ; they  may  shut  me  in 
where  they  please,  but  they  cannot  shut  out  God  from  me.  I or  my  part,  I am 
as  content  to  be  here  as  in  the  castle,  and  as  cx>ntcnt  in  the  c^tle  as  m the 
Tower  of  London,  and  as  content  there  as  when  at  liberty,  and  I 'jope  to  l>e  as 
content  on  the  scafibld  as  any  of  them  all.”  His  short  time  till  . londay  he 
spent  in  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  and  in  the  proper  exercises  of  a dying 
Christian.  To  some  of  the  ministers  he  said  that  they  would  shortly  enp-  him 
for  having  got  before  them,  for  he  added,  “ my  skill  fails  me,  if  you  who  are 
ministers  wiU  not  either  suffer  much,  or  sin  much ; for,  though  you  go  along 
with  those  men  in  part,  if  you  do  it  not  in  all  things,  you  are  but  vvhpe  you 
were,  and  so  must  suffer  ; and  if  you  go  not  at  all  with  them,  you  sliall  but  suf- 
fer.”  On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he  spent  two  hours  in  subscribing  papers, 
making  conveyances,  and  forwarding  other  matters  of  business  relating  to  his 
estate  ; and  while  so  employed,  he  suddenly  became  so  overpowered  with  a feeling 
of  divine  goodness,  according  to  contemporary  authority,  that  he  was  unable  to 
contain  himself,  and  exclaimed,  “ I thought  to  have  concealed  the  Lord’s  good- 
ness, but  it  will  not  do  ; I am  now  ordering  my  affairs,  and  God  is  sealing  my 
charter  to  a better  inheritance,  and  saying  to  me,  ‘ Son,  be  of  good  cheer ; 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.’”  He  wrote  the  same  day  a most  affecting  letter 
to  the  king,  recommending  to  his  protection  his  wife  and  children.  He  came 
to  the  scaffold,”  says  Burnet,  “ in  a very  solemn,  but  undaunted  manner,  a^m- 
panied  with  many  of  the  nobUity  and  some  ministers.  He  spoke  for  half  an 
houi-  with  a great  appearance  of  serenity.  Cunningham,  his  physician,  told  me 
that  he  touched  his  pulse,  and  it  did  then  beat  at  the  usual  rate,  calm  and  strong. 

It  is  rebted,  as  another  proof  of  the  resolution  of  Argjle,  in  the  last  tr\ung 
scone,  that,  though  he  had  eaten  a whole  partridge  at  dinner,  no  vestige  of  it 
was  found  in  his  stomach  after  death  ; if  he  had  been  much  affected  by  the  an- 
ticipation of  death,  his  digestion,  it  may  be  easUy  calculated,  could  not  have 
been  so  good.  His  head  was  struck  off  by  the  instrument  called  tlie  Maiden, 
and  affixed  on  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  that  of  Montrose  had  been 
till  very  lately  perched ; a circumstance  that  vei-y  sensibly  marks  tlie  vicissi- 
tudes of  a time  of  civil  dissension.  His  body  wes  conveyed  by  his  friends  to 
Dunoon,  and  bmued  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Kilmun. 

Argyle,  with  few  qualities  to  captivate  the  fancy,  has  always  been  esteemed 
by  the  people  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  meritorious  of  their 
array  of  patriots.  For  the  sake  of  his  exempbry  moral  and  religious  ch.arac- 
ter,  and  his  distinguished  exertions  in  the  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Charles 
I.,  as  well  as  his  martyrdom  in  that  c.ause,  they  have  overlooked  a quality  gmi- 
erally  obnoxious  to  their  contempt — his  want  of  courage  in  the  field — which 
caused  him,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  civil  war,  to  avoid 
iiersoiuil  contact  with  danger,  though  often  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of  troops. 
Tlie  liabits  of  Argyle  in  private  life  were  those  of  an  eminently  and  sincerely 
iiious  man.  In  Mr  Wodrow’s  diary  of  traditionary  collections,  which  rcinains 
in  manuscript  in  the  Advocates’ Library,  it  is  related,  under  May  9, 
upon  the  credit  of  a clergyman,  the  last  survivor  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1951,  that  his  lordship  used  to  rise  at  live,  and  continue  in  prirate  till  eight: 
besides  family  worship,  and  private  prayer,  morning  and  evening,  he  prayci 
with  his  lady  morning  and  evening,  in  the  presence  of  his  owm  gentleman  nni 
her  gentlewoman;  ho  never  went  abroad,  though  but  for  one  night,  wd  mu 
taking  along  with  him  his  writiiig-staiidish,  a bible,  and  Newnian’s 
ibiice.  Upon  the  same  .authority,  wo  relate  the  following  anecdote  : Alter 

the  coronation  of  kinjif  Charles  II.  at  Scone,  ho  waited  a lon^  time  oi  aii  oj>- 
portunity  of  dealing  freely  with  his  iiuijesty  on  religious  matters,  an  parlicu  ai- 
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]y  about  liis  suspected  disregard  of  the  covenant,  and  his  encouragement  of 
malignants,  and  other  sins.  One  sabbath  night,  after  suppei',  he  went  into  the 
king’s  closet,  and  began  to  convei-se  witli  him  on  these  topics.  Charles  was 
seemingly  sensible,  and  they  came  at  length  to  pray  and  mourn  together  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning.  AVhen  he  came  home  to  his  lady,  she  was  sur- 
prised, and  told  him  she  never  knew  him  so  untimeous.  He  said  he  never  had 
ha<l  such  a sweet  night  in  the  world,  and  told  her  all — w'hat  liberty  he  had  in 
prayer,  and  how  much  convinced  the  king  was.  She  said  plainly  that  that 
night  would  cost  him  his  head — which  came  to  pass.”  Mr  Wodrow  also  men- 
tions that,  during  the  Glasgow  Assembly,  Henderson  and  other  ministers  spent 
many  nights  in  prayer,  and  conference  with  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  and  he 
dated  his  conversion,  or  his  knowledge  of  it,  from  those  times.  His  lordship 
was  married  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  William,  second  eaid  of  Morton, 
and  by  her  left  two  sons  and  three  thuighters. 

CAMPBELL,  Abchibaid,  ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
an  equally  unfortunate,  though  less  distinguished  political  character,  in  the 
unhappiest  era  of  Scottish  history.  He  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  Lis 
lather,  and,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  per- 
sonal accomplishments.  After  going  through  the  schools,  he  was  sent  to  tra- 
vel on  the  continent,  and,  during  the  years  1647,  1G48,  find  1649,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy'.  He  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Scotland  about  the  close  of  1649,  and  we  find  him,  in  1650,  after  Charles  11. 
liad  arrived  in  Scotliind,  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot-guards, 
that  were  embodied  on  that  occasion,  Avhich  he  held  by  commission  from  the 
king,  refusing,  from  a principle  of  loyalty',  to  act  under  a commission  from  the 
parliament.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  in  the  month  of 
September,  1650,  when  he  displayed  great  bravery;  and  where  his  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Wallace,  who  afterwards  commanded  the  covenanters  at  Pentland,  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  still  continued  in  arms,  and 
kept  up  a party  in  the  Highlands  ready  to  serve  his  majesty  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  that  might  occur.  Nor  did  he  hesitate,  for  this  piu-pose,  to  act  along 
with  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  his  house.  In  1654,  he  joined  the  earl  of 
Glencairn,  with  a thousand  foot,  and  fifty  horse,  contrary  to  advice  of  his  father, 
who  saw  no  possibility  of  any  good  being  done  by  that  ill-advised  armament. 
After  having  remained,  along  with  this  assemblage  of  cavaliers,  for  a fortnight, 
finding  his  situation  neither  safe  nor  comfortable  among  so  many  Murrays,  Gor- 
dons, and  Macdonalds,  he  withdrew  from  them,  taking  the  road  for  the  barracks 
ot  Ruthven,  and  was  pursued  by  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  who  would  certainly  have 
slain  him,  had  he  not  escaped  with  his  horse,  leaving  his  foot  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Glengary,  having  missed  lord  Lome,  would  have  I’evenged  himself  by  killing  his 
people,  but  was  prevented  by  Glencairn,  who  took  from  them  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
and  carried  them  back  to  the  camp  ; whence  they,  in  a short  time,  found  means 
to  escape  in  small  bodies,  till  there  was  not  one  of  them  remaining.  On  this 
occasion,  he  carried  a commission  of  lieutenaiiLgeneral  from  Charles  II.,  which 
rendered  him  so  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  that  he  excepted  him  from  his  Act  of 
Grace,  published  in  the  month  of  April  this  year.  Lord  Lome  was  soon  after 
this  necessitated  to  take  retuge  in  one  of  his  remote  islands,  with  only  tour  or 
five  attendants  ; and,  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  deliverance,  submitted  to  the 
English  in  despair.  In  November  of  the  following  year,  1655,  Monk  compelled 
him  to  find  security  for  his  peaceable  behaviour,  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  He  was,  notwithstanding  of  all  this,  constantly  watched,  par- 
ticularly by  the  lord  Broghill,  who  had  the  meanness  to  coirupt  even  his  body 
servants,  and  constitute  them  spies  upon  their  master’s  conduct.  In  the  spring 
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to  screw  them  into  treason.  Lord  Halifax  told  Charles  himself,  that  he  knew 
not  the  Scottish  lair,  but  the  Eng-lish  law  ivould  not  have  hanged  a dog  for  such 
a crime.  On  his  escape  from  the  castle,  Ai-gyle,  by  the  direction  of  Mr  John 
Scott,  minister  of  Hawick,  rode  straight  to  the  house  of  Pringle  of  Tovwoodlee 
who  sent  his  servant  along  with  him  to  the  house  of  Mr  William  Veitch  who 
conducted  hiin  to  Clapwell,  in  Derbyshire ; where,  becoming  afraid  from  the 
alarm  that  had  been  everywhere  given,  Mr  Veitch  thought  it  prudent  to  advise 
wit  1 ockj'ei,  an  old  Cromwellian  captain,  who  generously  oti’ered  his  services 
to  conduct  Argyle  safely  to  London;  which  he  did,  bringing  him  first  to 
Dattersea,  foui-  miles  above  London,  to  Mr  Smith’s,  a sugar  baker’s  house,  whoso 
wite  was  a very  pious  and  generous  gentlewoman.  They  were  rich,  and 
Had  no  children ; of  course  they  were  able  to  do  a gi-eat  deal  in  the  way  of 
cliarity,  without  hurting  themselves.  They  acquainted  the  lady  with  the  earl’s 
secret,  but  concealed  it  from  her  husband,  and  his  lordship  passed  for  an  ordi- 
nary Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hope.  Ihe  lady,  however,  in  a 
day  or  two,  sent  to  one  of  Jier  agents  in  the  city  to  provide  two  chambers  at  a 
good  distance  from  one  another,  where  two  friends  of  her’s  might  be  quiet  and 
retu-ed  for  a while;  and  Argyle  and  Veitch  were  sent  to  town  by  night  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Holmes,  the  lady’s  agent,  to  be  directed  to  their  lodgings.  None 
ot  them  knew  Holmes  ; but  the  moment  Holmes  came  into  the  room  which  they 
liad  been  shown,  he  took  Ai-gyle  in  his  arms,  saying,  my  dear  lord  Argyle,  you 
are  most  welcome  to  me.  Argyle,  in  astonishment,  and  not  without  some  visi- 
ble concern,  inquired  how  he  knew  him.  I knew  you,  said  Holmes,  since  that 
^ay  1 took  you  prisoner  in  the  Highlands,  and  brouglit  you  to  the  castle  of 
Ldinburgh.  Hut  now  we  are  on  one  side,  and  I will  venture  all  that  is  dear  to 
me  to  save  you.  So  he  carried  them  to  their  several  lodgings  ; those  of  Ai-gylo 
being  known  to  no  one  but  Mr  Veitch  and  Holmes.  As  soon  as  the  noise  about 
his  escape  was  over,  Mi-s  Smith  brought  them  both  out  to  a new  house  they  had 
moved  to  at  Brentford  ; iH-gyle  passing  for  a Mr  Hope,  and  Veitch  for  a captain 
l^abes.  Here  there  were  frequent  meetings  of  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  ricli 
merchants,  with  a view  of  devising  means  for  preventing  the  nation  from  falling 
into  slavery  ; but  the  ivhole  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  which 
I occasioned  the  - apprehending  of  Mr  William  Carstaii-s,  Mr  Spence,  and  Baillie 
of  Jerviswimd ; the  two  former  of  whom  were  put  to  the  tortui-e,  and  the  latter 
executed  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the  plot 
being  discovered,  Arg-yle  went  over  to  Holland ; and  Mrs  Smith,  who  ivas  deep 
in  the  plot  also,  persuaded  her  husband  to  emigrate  to  that  country  Rom  general 
motives,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  plot ; and  they  continued  to  live  together, 
ta  ung  up  their  abode  at  Utrecht.  Veitch,  happily,  when  the  search  was  made 
tor  them  in  London,  had  departed  for  Scotland  ; and,  after  hiding  for  some  time 
1 iiiUinner  he  could,  he  also  stole  over  to  Holland.  There  ho  met 

\wt  i i onmouth,  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Melville,  lord  Pol  wart,  Torwoodlee, 
aincs  tuait,  and  many  otliers  similaidy  situated,  who  all  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  plan  now  formed  for  invading  both  kingdoms  at  the  same  time,  Monmouth 
to  lead  tlie  attack  upon  England,  and  Ai-gyle  that  upon  Scotland.  “ Both  of 
them  says  \citch,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  whole  plan, 
a gieat  promises  sent  them  of  assistance,  but  it  turned  to  nothing,  and  no 
.won  ei ; lor  the  one  part  kept  not  their  promises,  and  the  other  followed  not 
the  measures  contrived  and  concerted  at  Amsterdam,  April  the  17th,  ](i85.” 
The  persons  present  at  this  meeting  were  Argyle,  and  his  son  Charles  Campbell, 
voclirane  of  Ochiltree,  Hume  of  Bolvvart,  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  Denholm  of 
\Vestshields,  Hume  of  Bassendean,  Cochrane  of  Waterside,  Mr  George  AVisheart, 

\\  illiam  Cleland,  James  Stuart,  and  Gilbert  Elliot.  Mr  Veitch  says,  he  brought 
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old  president  Stairs  to  the  meeting  wth  much  pereuasion ; and  he  gave  bond  j 
for  one  thousand  pounds  to  Madiim  Smith,  whose  husband  wM  now  dead : and 
she  lent  out  six  or  seven  thousand  more  to  Ai’gj’le  and  others  lor  canning  on  Uie 
enterprise.  Having  made  all  necessary  arrangenienU,  so  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  and  dispatched  Messrs  Barclay  and  Veitch,  Cleland  and  Torwoodlee,  to 
diflerent  parts  of  Scotland  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  Argyle  and  li^  <yjm. 
pany  went  on  board  their  fleet  of  three  ships,  the  Anna,  Sopliia,  and  David,  lying 
oil’ the  Vlie,  on  the  28th  of  April ; and,  with  a fair  wind,  set  sail  for  Scotland, 
and  in  three  days  approached  the  Orlcneys.  At  KirkwaU,  most  unfortun- 
ately, Spence,  Argyle’s  secretary,  and  Blackadder,  his  physician,  went  on  sliorc, 
were  instantly  apprehended  by  the  bishop  and  sent  up  to  Edinburgh,  which 
alarmed  the  government,  and  gave  them  time  to  prepare  for  the  attadc  whicli 
they  had  heard  of,  but  of  which  they  were  now  certain.  Sailing  round  to  Ar- 
gyle’s country,  his  son  was  landed,  who  sent  through  the  fiery'  cross,  but  with  no 
great  effect.  Finding  that  they  were  pui-sued  by  a frigate,  they  put  into  a a-eek 
and  landed  their  arms  and  stores  at  the  old  castle  of  AUangi-eg.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  mai’quis  of  Athol  came  against  them  with  a considerable  force,  by 
whom  they  were  (h-awn  away  from  the  castle,  leaving  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  defend  it  in  case  of  an  attack.  Being  attacked,  the  sniaU  ^rrison  fled, 
and  the  whole  of  their  provisions  and  stores  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  enemy. 

All  this  was  discouraging  enough  ; but,  what  was  woi'se,  they  were  not  agreed 
among  themselves,  nor  was  the  country  agreed  to  take  part  with  them.  Ihe 
suft’ering  presbyterians  w'ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  Argyle,  with  whom  they 
were  highly  offended,  for  the  part  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  the  declaration  he 
emitted  did  not  give  them  great  hopes  ot  that  which  was  y et  to  come.  In  short, 
it  was  soon  evident  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  separate,  and  every  man  sliift 
for  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  Disappointed  in  the  Higlflands,  it  was 
proposed  to  try  the  Lowlands ; but  they  had  wandered  in  the  Highlands  till  the 
government  forces,  under  Athol,  Gordon,  and  Dmnbarton,  had  cut  off  their  com- 
munication with  the  disaffected  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  cut  them  off  from 
the  possibility  of  escape.  It  was  at  last,  however,  resolved,  that  they  should 
march  upon  Glasgow ; and  they  crossed  the  water  of  Leveu  three  miles  abov  c 
Dumbarton,  on  the  night  of  the  IGfh  of  June.  Maixhing  next  morning  towards 
Kilmaronock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  provisions,  of  ^^hich  they  wore  in  ab-  | 
solute  want,  they  discovered  a party  of  horse,  and  stood  to  their  arms,  but  the 
party  they  had  observed  being  only  a small  body  of  hoi-semeu  not  sufficiently  | 
strong  to  attack  them,  they  passed  on.  On  setting  their  watch  the  same  night, 
they  were  alarmed  again  by  a party  of  the  king’s  foi'ces.  .'Vtfempting  a night-  | 
march  to  Glasgow',  they  wandered  into  a moss,  where  they  were  so  broken  and  | 
scattered  that,  in  the  morning,  there  were  not  above  live  hundred  of  them  together. 

All  hope  of  success  was  notv  over.  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  Sir  Fatrick 
Hume  crossed  the  Clyde,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; and  Argy  le 
refusing  to  follow  them,  they  marched  to  iMuirdyke,  where  they  were  atlaclvcd 
by  lord  Hess,  whom  they  repulsed  in  a very  gallant  manner,  but  were  under  the 
necessity  of  separating  shortly  after.  Argy  le,  thus  left  to  himself,  despatched  Sir 
Duncftn  Campbell  and  two  Duncansons,  father  and  son,  to  his  own  countiy,  f<i 
attempt  raising  new  levies  ; and  repaired  himself  to  the  house  of  an  old  servant, 
where  he  ralculated  upon  a temporary  .asylum,  but  was  peremptorily  denied 
entrance.  In  consequence  of  this  he  crossed  the  Clyde,  attended  only  by  one 
companion.  At  the  ford  of  Inchinnan  they  were  stopped  by  a party  of  militia 
men.  Fullarton,  the  name  of  Argylc’s  companion,  used  every  means  he  could 
think  of  to  save  his  general,  who  was  h.abitcd  .as  a plain  country  man,  and  whom 
ho  passed  for  his  glide.  Seeing  them  determined  to  go  after  his  glide,  as  ho 
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cniled  him,  he  offered  to  surrender  without  a blow,  provided  they  did  not  hurt 
the  poor  man  wlio  was  conducting-  him.  These  terms  they  accepted,  bat  did  not 
adhere  to  ; two  of  their  number  going  after  Ai-gyle,  who  being  on  horseback, 
grappled  with  them,  till  one  of  them  and  himself  came  to  the  ground.  He  then 
presented  his  pocket  pistol,  when  the  two  retired,  but  other  five  coming  up,  knock- 
ed him  down  with  their  swords,  and  seized  him.  When  they  found  who  it  was  they 
had  made  prisoner,  they  were  exceedingly  sorry,  hut  they  durst  not  let  him  go. 
FuHarton,  perceiving  the  stipulation  on  Avhicli  he  had  surrendered  broken, 
snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  them  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  per- 
fidious opponents,  but,  failing  in  his  attempt,  he  too  was  ovei-powered  and  made 
prisoner.  Renfrew  tvas  the  fii-st  place  that  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
this  noble  captive;  whence,  on  the  20th  of  June,  he  was  led  in  triumph  into 
Edinburgh.  The  order  of  the  council  was  particular  and  pei-emptory,  that  he 
should  be  led  bareheaded  in  the  midst  of  Graham’s  guards  with  their  miitches 
cocked,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  hack,  and  preceded  by  the  common  hang- 
man ; and  that  he  might  be  more  exposed  to  those  insults  which  the  unfeeling 
^-ulgar  are  ever  ready  to  heap  upon  the  unfortunate,  it  was  specially  directed 
tliat  he  should  be  led  to  the  castle,  which  was  to  be  the  place  ot  his  confinement, 
by  a circuitous  route.  All  this,  however,  while  it  manifested  the  native  baseness 
of  the  Scottish  rulers  and  the  engrained  malevolence  of  their  hearts,  only  served 
to  display  more  strongly  the  heroic  dignity,  the  meekness,  the  patience,  and 
the  unconquerable  fortitude  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  victim; 
and  it  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  that  catastrophe  which  all  this  studied 
severity  was  intended  to  avert.  The  Scottish  parli.ament,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
sent  an  address  to  the  Iting  ; wherein,  after  commending  his  majesty  in  their  usual 
manner  for  his  immeasurable  gifts  of  prudence,  courage,  and  conduct ; and 
loading  Argyle,  whom  they  style  an  hereditary  traitor,  with  every  species  of 
abuse,  and  with  every  crime,  particularly  that  of  ingratitude  for  the  favours 
which  he  had  received,  as  well  from  his  majesty  as  from  his  predecessor ; they 
implore  his  majesty  to  show  him  no  favour  ; and  that  his  family,  the  heritoi-s, 
the  preachers,  &c.  who  have  joined  him,  may  for  ever  he  declared  incapable 
of  mercy,  or  of  bearing  any  honour  or  estate  in  the  kingdom  ; and  all  subjects 
discliarged,  under  the  pains  of  treason,  to  intercede  for  them  in  any  manner  ot 
way.  Accordingly,  the  following  letter,  with  the  royal  signature,  and  counter- 
signed by  lord  Milford,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  was  despatched  to  the 
council  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  them  entered  and  registered  on  the  29th  of  June. 
“ Whereas,  the  late  earl  of  Argyle  is,  by  the  providence  of  God,  fallen  into 
our  power,  it  is  our  will  and  jjleasiu-e,  that  you  take  all  wai/s  to  know  from 
him  those  things  which  concern  our  government  most ; as,  his  assistei-s  nith  men, 
arms,  and  money, — his  associates  and  correspondents, — his  designs,  &c.  but  this 
must  he  done  so  as  no  time  may  he  lost  in  bringing  him  to  condign  punishment, 
by  causing  him  to  he  denounced  as  a traitor  within  the  space  of  three  days,  after 
this  shall  come  to  your  hands,  an  account  of  which,  with  wlint  he  shall  contess, 
you  shall  send  immediately  to  our  secretaries,  for  which  this  shall  bo  your  war- 
rant.” James,  who,  while  he  Avas  viceroy  in  Scotland,  attended  the  infliction  ot 
torture  upon  the  unhappy  victims  of  his  tyranny,  and  frequently  called  for  an 
other  touch,  -watching,  at  the  same  time,  the  unhappy  victim  with  the  eager 
curiosity  of  a philosophical  experimenter,  evidently,  by  this  letter,  intended  that 
it  should  have  been  applied  to  Argyle.  “ It  is  our  will  and  pleasure,  that  you 
take  all  ways  to  know  from  him,  &c.”  seems  positively  to  enj(tin  it ; and  when 
Ave  reflect  that  torture  Avas  at  the  time  in  common  use,  and  that  the  men 
to  Avhom  this  order  Avas  addressed  Avero  in  the  habit  of  practising  it,  Ave  might 
almost  sny,  every  day,  it  is  someAvhat  of  a mystery  hoAv  ho  escaped  it.  Certain 
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il  is  however,  that  lie  did  escape  it,  but  how  will,  in  all  prohahihly,  never  >e  | 
known.  That  he  did  not  escape  it  by  any  undue  disclosures,  is  eijually  cer-  ^ 
tain  Tluit  they  had  received  such  ordei-s  he  was  told,  and  of  their  readiness  to  ; 
obey  them,  he  had  too  many  proofs  ; yet,  when  examined  in  private  by  Quee^ 
beiTY,  he  save  no  information  with  respect  to  Ins  associates  in  Liiglniid  , he  also  ^ 
denied  that  he  had  concerted  his  design  with  any  persons  in  Scotland  ; but  he  | 
avow'ed  boldly,  and  with  the  utmost  frankness,  that  his  hopes  ot  succeM  were  | 
founded  on  the  cruelty  of  the  administration,  and  such  a disposition  in  the  i>e^  ; 
nle  to  revolt  as  he  conceived  to  be  the  natui-al  consequence  of  oppression,  lie 
owned  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  laid  too  much  weight  upon  this  principle.  ; 
Writino-  too,  to  a friend,  just  before  his  exraninatioii,  he  has  these  words  : ‘ liat 
may  have  been  discovered  from  any  paper  that  may  have  been  taken,  he  knows 
not.  Otherivise,  he  has  named  none  to  their  disadvantage.”  Terlmps  it  was  to 
atone  for  their  neglect  with  regard  to  the  torture,  that  the  council  ordered  his 
execution  on  the  very  next  day,  although  they  had  three  to  dioose  upon  ; and, 
to  make  the  triumph  of  injustice  complete,  it  was  ordered  upon  the  iniquitous 
sentence  of  1682.  The  warning  was  short,  but  it  must  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree. anticipated  ; and  he  received  it  with  the  most  perfect  composure.  He 
possessed  a faith  full  of  assuiance  that  triumphed  over  all  his  afliictions,  and  a 
hope  tliat  breathed  immortality. 

The  morning  of  his  execution  was  spent  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  writing 
short  notices  to  friends.  He  had  his  dinner  before  he  left  the  casQe,  at  the 
usual  hour,  at  which  he  discoui-sed  with  those  that  were  along  with  Air  Cliartens 
and  others,  with  cheerful  and  becoming  gravity.  After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  his  bedchamber,  where  it  is  recorded  he  slept  quietly  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  While  he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
came,  and  wished  to  speak  with  him.  Being  told  that  the  eaid  was  asleep,  and 
had  left  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  seemed  to  tliink  that  it  was  only  a shift 
to  avoid  further  questionings,  and  the  door  being  thrown  open,  he  beheld,  in  a 
sweet  and  tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  tlie  doom  of  himself  and  his  fellows, 
■was  to  die  within  the  space  of  two  short  hours.  Struck  with  the  sight,  he  left  the 
castle  with  the  utmost  precipitation  ; and  entering  the  house  of  a friend  tliat  lived 
near  by,  threw  himself  on  the  first  bed  that  presented  itself.  His  friend  natu- 
rally concluding  that  he  was  ill,  offered  him  some  wine,  which  he  refused,  say- 
ing, ‘ No,  no,  that  will  not  help  me — I have  been  at  Ai-gyle,  and  saw  him  sleei>- 
ing’as  ideasantly  as  ever  man  did,  but  as  for  me—.”  The  name  of  the  person 
to  whom  this  anecdote  relates  is  not  mentioned,  but  Wodrow  says  he  liad  it  from 
the  most  unquestionable  authority.  After  his  short  repose,  he  was  brought  to 
the  high  council-house,  from  which  is  dated  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution.  On  the  scaflbld  he  discoui-scd  with  Air  Annand,  a minis- 
ter appointed  by  the  government  to  attend  him,  and  with  Air  Cliarteris,  both  of 
whom  he  desired  to  pray  for  him.  He  then  prayed  himself  with  great  fervency. 
The  speech  which  he  made  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  character — full  of  for- 
titude mildness,  and  charity.  He  offered  his  praycis  to  God  for  the  three  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  an  end  might  bo  speedily  pul 
to  their  present  trials.  Having  then  asked  pardon  for  his  own  failings,  both  of 
God  and  man,  ho  would  have  concluded,  but  being  reminded  that  he  had  said 
nothing  of  the  royal  family,  he  prayed  that  there  never  might  be  wanting  one 
in  it  to  support  the  protestant  religion;  and  if  any  of  them  had  swerved  from  the 
true  faith,  he  pi’aycd  that  God  might  turn  their  hearts,  but  at  any  rate  to  save  his 
people  from  their  machinations.  Turning  round  ho  said,  (Gentlemen,  I piny  you 
do  not  misconstruct  my  bch.aviour  this  day.  I freely  forgive  all  men  their  wrongs 
and  injuries  done  against  me,  as  1 desire  to  bo  forgiven  of  God.  Air  Annand 
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saul,  this  gentleman  dies  a protestant ; when  he  stepped  forward  and  said,  I 
(Ue  not  only  a protestant,  but  with  a heai-t-hatred  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all 
supei-stition  wliatsomever.  He  then  embraced  his  friends,  gave  some  tokens  of 
remembrance  to  his  son-in-law,  lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and  gTand-chil- 
dren,  stripped  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  of  which  lie  likew  ise  made  presents, 
and  laying  his  head  upon  the  blocl<,  repeated  thrice,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
s2)irit,  when  he  gave  the  signal,  and  liis  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  Thus 
died  ib-chibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Ai-gyle,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1685,  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  “ Let  him  be  weighed  never  so  scrupulously,  and  in  the 
nicest^  srales,  he  will  not  bo  found  in  a single  instance  wanting  in  the  charity  of 
a Cluistian,  the  firmness  and  benevolence  of  a jiati’iot,  nor  the  integTity  and 
fidelity  of  a man  of  honour.” 

CAAIPBELL,  Dr  Geobqb,  an  eminent  theological  wTiter,  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1719.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Colin  Campbell,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Aberdeen  ; a man  whose  simplicity  and  integrity  of  diaracter  were  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  cause  of  his  being  held  in  general  esteem. 

bile  the  theological  sentiments  of  this  resjiectable  person  were  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, his  style  of  i)reaching  was  very  peculiar  : it  no  doubt  partook  of  the  fiishion 
of  the  times,  but  he  seems  to  have  also  had  a singular  taste  of  his  own.  Dr 
Camiibell  frequently  sjioke  of  his  father ; and  though  his  connection  with  so  ex- 
cellent a man  afforded  him  great  jdeasure,  he  sometimes  amused  himself  and  his 
friends  by  repeating  anecdotes  respecting  the  oddity  of  his  conceits  in  preaching. 
He  delighted  much  in  malting  the  heads  and  pai-ticulars  of  his  discourses  begin 
with  the  same  letter  of  the  al^jhabet.  Some  very  cm-ious  examples  were  in  the 
jjossession  of  his  son,  which  he  related  mth  gi'eat  good  humour,  and  which  no 
one  enjoyed  more  than  himself.  He  had  followed  the  fortunes,  and  adhered 
to  the  2>rinciptes  of  the  Ai-gyle  family.  He  was  therefore  a decided  whig, 
and  was  very  active  in  jn’ornoting,  in  1715,  among  his  parishioners,  the  cause 
ot  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  in  opposing  the  powerful  interest  of  the  nume- 
rous toi’y  families  in  Aberdeen.  This  worthy  man  died  suddenly,  on  the  27  th 
of  August,  1728,  leaving  a widow,  with  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons. 

The  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen  has  long  maintained  a high  rank  among  the 
Scottish  seminaries  ; and  it  now  enjoyed  more  than  its  usual  reputation  from  the 
connection  of  Mr  Alexander  Malcolm,  the  author  of  by  far  the  most  extensive 
and  idiilosophical  system  of  arithmetic  in  the  English  language,  besides  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  Music.  Such  a man  produces  a strong  sensation,  wherever 
the  sjjhere  of  his  exertions  happens  to  be,  but  in  a provincial  town  like  Aber- 
deen, where  almost  all  the  youth  are  his  j>upils,  the  impression  he  makes  is  na- 
turally much  gi’eater.  George  Cam2>bell,  though  said  to  have  been  a lively  and 
idle,  lather  than  a studious  boy,  made  a respectable  appearance  in  this  school. 
He  was  afteiwvards  enrolled  a member  of  Marischal  college,  and  went  througli 
the  common  course.  A senior  brother,  whose  name  ivas  Colin,  had  been  devoted 
to  the  church,  and  George  therefore  proposed  to  study  law.  He  was  bound  aji- 
jirentice  to  Mr  Stronach,  W.  S.,  Edinburgh,  and  regularly  served  the  stipu- 
lated time.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  u^ion  this  line  of  life  ivith 
any  ardour.  Before  he  had  finished  his  apprenticeshiji,  his  resolutions  were 
fixed  for  another  profession,  and,  in  1741,  he  attended  the  prelections  of  pro- 
fessor Goldie,  who  then  held  the  theological  chair  in  the  Edinburgh  university. 
The  celebrated  Dr  Blaii-  began,  about  this  time,  as  minister  of  the  Canongate,  to 
attract  public  attention  by  his  discourses  ; and  Campbell  became  a devoted  ad- 
mirer of  the  style  of  that  g^eat  divine,  with  ^vhom  ho,  at  the  same  time,  formed 
an  intimate  peraonal  friendship. 
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and  concluded  Ins  education  as  a c cxgjman  felloivs,  and  he  liecanie 

sity.  His  superior  intellect  was  now  nmrke  . = 11^2,  under 

the  leader  of  a disputing  society  },e  soon  attracted 

„,e  of  fte  T,.eo,osi.al  CM  =..d1«e  for 

attention  hy  his  discourses  ; yet  m 1747 , he  acquired  more 

U„  of  r„rfo„„.  u.  h.  f J"r.X‘cl..ry  T„nan,  I »Uc. 

consistency,  he  was  presented  „ somewhat  extraordinary  nature.  Nei- 

from  Aherdeen,  under  circumstances  of  a ‘ Chris- 

ther  the  patron  nor  those  who  a man  of  great 

tiaii  name.  It  therefore  liappene  . , applied  to,  and  invited  to  preach 

worth,  hut  comparatively  slender  ahilit  es,  . -I  P , public  exhibitions 

at  Banchory,  as  a prelude  to  his  obtaining  fte  course  of 

did  not  equal  the  discovered  tl«t 

conversation,  the  sagacity  of  the  pa  i , , nmnle  (ieorffe  Camp- 

it  was  his  brother  whose  recoiiiraendations  had  been  so  , p • ^ S 
W ” ” i»vi.ed,  ».l  .l.e  »l.ich  U. 

for  he  was  ordained  minister  of  that  parish,  June  2,  1746.  He 
this  situation  when  he  married  a young  Lady  of  the  name 

Thoimh  Mr  Campbell  did  not,  at  this  early  period  ot  Im  lite,  give  toKe 
" i»t.i  ap,.ictj„„’  — ed  in  La.o. 

“""s  XTntt^ty  ind  Vopriety  of  his  behaviour,  conjoined  nith  his  extensive 
irnowledVe  and  the  genekl  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  litei-ao'  men 
very  soon  M-oiight  him^into  notice.  He  was  consequendy  induced 
his  charge  in  the  country,  and  comply  iiitli  the  invitation  o e magis 
A^rdeol  and  take  cliargo  of  one  of  the  quarters  of  that  city.  Here  he  der^ed 
.rreat  advantage  from  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tulthm  public  libraries.  Mr  Campbell  joined  the  Literary  Society  of  Aberdeen, 

whicirimd  been  formed  in  the  year  1768,  and  which  comprehended  many  men 

afterwards  eminent  in  literature  and  philosophy.  The  subjects  discussed  in 
this  association  were  not  confined  to  those  coming  strict  y within  the  categcrj 
of  the  belles  lettres;  all  the  different  branches  of  philosophy  were  included 
in  its  comprehensive  range.  Campbell  took  a very  active  part  in  the 
of  the  soclty,  and  delivered  in  it  tho  greater  part  of  his  “ Philosophy  of  Ric- 

toric.” 

I lUr  Alexander  Fr.ascr  Tytler  (afterwards  T.ord  ^t'oodhonselee)  pnhlished  his 

«T'oonv  nn  thp  rrincii)los  of  Translation,”  a correspondence  ensued  bet\^  ixt  him  a 

Cimipbell,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  assertiiiB  7lnc'iirf^-on/hiV“'Tr^^^  of  "‘O 

Essay  had  been  npiiropriatcd  without  7'm'v|caB.ne.  t f o ^ esiahlished 

Gospels,”  published  a short  time  prey.onsly.  It  1' of 
by  Mr  Tytlcr,  that  the  supposed  plagiarism  was  in  reality  the  „rcw  np 

opinion.  Of  this  the  doctor  becanio  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  a warm  friendship  grew  np 

between  the  parties. 
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Principal  Pollock  of  fllarischal  College  died  in  1759,  and  it  Avas  supposed  at 
the  time  tliat  the  cliance  ot  succeeding  him  was  confined  to  two  gentlemen  jaos- 
sessed  ot  all  the  local  iulluence  which  in  such  cases  generally  insures  success.  Mr 
Campbell,  who  Avas  ambitious  of  obtaining  the  situation,  resolved  to  lay  his 
pretensions  before  the  duke  ot  Ai’gyle,  Avho,  for  many  years,  had  dispensed  the 
government  patronage  of  Scotland.  It  luippened  that  one  of  Air  Campbell’s 
anoestoi-s,  his  gTandfalher  or  great-gTandfather,  had  held  the  basket  into  Avhich 
the  marquis  ot  Argyle’s  head  fell  Avhen  he  Avas  beheaded.  Mr  Campbell  hinted 
at  tliis  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  his  grace  ; and  the  result  Avas  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacant  place.  This  anecdote,  Ave  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader, 
luTS  been  Lately  used  in  fictitious  history. 

Shortly  after  this  Air  Campbell  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
Kang’s  College,  Aberdeen  ; and,  in  1763,  he  published  his  celebrated  “ Treatise 
on  Aliracles,”  in  answer  to  Avliat  Avas  advanced  on  that  subject  by  David  Hume  ; a 
Avork  Avliich  has  been  justly  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  con- 
vincing treatises  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  subject. 

A condensed  vieAv  of  the  respectiA'e  ai-guments  of  these  tAVO  philosophers, 
on  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  Avith  revealed  religion,  is  thus 
given  by  the  ingenious  William  Smellie,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,  under  the  article  Abbidgment  : 

Air  Hume  argues,  “ That  experience,  Avhich,  in  some  things  is  variable,  in 
others  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  mattei's  of  fact.  A 
valuable  experience  gii^es  rise  to  probability  only ; a uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a proof  Our  beliet  of  any  fact  from  the  testimony  of  eye-Avitnesses 
is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our  experience  in  the  veracity  of  hu- 
man testimony.  If  the  fact  attested  be  miraculous,  here  arises  a contest  of  two 
opposite  experiences,  or  proof  against  proof  Noav,  a miracle  is  a violation  of 
the  Liavs  of  nature  ; and  as  a fii-ni  and  unalterable  experience  has  established 
these  laws,  the  proof  against  a miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  lact,  is 
as  complete  as  any  argument  trom  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined  ; and, 
it  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence,  tliat  it  cannot  be  suiunounted  by  any 
proof  Avhatever  derived  from  human  testimony. 

Dr  Campbell,  in  his  ansiver,  aims  at  shoAving  the  fallacy  of  Air  Hume’s  argu- 
ment by  another  single  position.  He  argues,  “ That  the  evidence  arising  from 
human  testimony  is  not  solely  derived  Irom  experience  ; on  the  contrary,  tes- 
timony hath  a natural  influence  on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience.  The 
early  and  unlimited  assent  gii'en  to  testimony  by  children  gradually  contracts  as 
they  advance  in  life  : it  is,  therefore,  more  consonant  to  truth,  to  say,  that  our 
diffidence  in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience,  in  favour  of  any  fact,  is 
nit  a proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a particular  instance.  The  evidence 
arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a man  of  known  veracity  Avill  go  far  to 
establish  a belief  in  its  being  actually  reversed  : If  his  testimony  be  confirmed 
by  a leiv  others  ot  the  same  character,  Ave  cannot  Avithhold  our  assent  to  the 
truth  of  it  Noav,  though  the  opei’ations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform 
hiAVS,  and  though  Ave  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  vio- 
lation of  them,  still,  if,  in  particidar  instances,  avo  have  the  testimony  of  thou- 
s.ands  of  our  felloAv-creatures,  and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  SAvayed  by 
no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  by  tlio  principles  of  common 
sense,  Tliat  they  Avere  actual  eye-Avitnesses  of  these  violations,  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them,” 

Dr  Campbell’s  essay  was  speedily  translated  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Ger- 
man languages. 
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The  activity  and  application  of  Dr  Campbell  received  an  impulse  in  1771, 
from  his  being  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  jMarischal  college,  in  place  of 
Dr  Alexander  Gerard,  who  bad  removed  to  the  corresponding  cliair  in  IGng  s. 
These  two  eminent  men  had  been  colleagues,  and  preached  alternately  in  t le 
same  church.  They  were  now  pitted  against  each  other  in  a higher  walk,  : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  the  same  students  attended  both,  a consider-  , 
able  degree  of  emulation  was  excited  betwixt  them.  Gerard  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  talents  of  his  new  rival.  His  friends  had  taken  the  freedom  of 
liintin«-  to  him  that  he  had  now  some  reason  to  look  to  his  laurels;  in  answer 
to  which  he  remarked  carelessly,  diat  Dr  Campbell  was  indolent.  An  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  had  existed  between  these  two  excellent  men  lor  nmny  , 
years:  it  was  now  widened  by  the  report  of  Gerard’s  trii-ial  remark,  wliidi 
some  busy  person  carried  to  Dr  Campbell’s  ears,  probably  in  an  exaggerate  j 
shape.  This  circumstance  is  said,  however,  to  have  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  , 
stimulating  Dr  Campbell’s  exertions.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  Ids  , 
duties  was  most  exemplary  ; and  the  specimens  which  he^  has^  given  in  his 
Preliminary  Dissertations  to  the  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  on  Theology,  afford  abundant  proofs  of  Ins  high 
qualifications  as  a public  lecturer.  It  will  be  at  the  same  time  obseiwed,  from 
the  list  of  his  works,  immediately  to  be  submitted,  that  the  vacations  of  his  ^ 
professional  labours  w'ere  most  sedulously  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
public  and  posterity. 

Dr  Campbell  appears  to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendidly  gifted 
men  that  appeared  dm’ing  the  course  of  the  last  century.  His  body'  was  re- 
marlcably  feeble  ; his  stature  ga-eatly  below  that  of  ordinary'  men  in  tins  country. 
His  health  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  for  the  long  period  of  Uire^ 
score  ye.ars  and  ten  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  \et  his  powers  of  appli- 
cation were  above  those  of  most  men,  and,  what  is  strange,  were  exemplified 
chiefly  in  his  later  and  feebler  years.  He  was  a man  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  manner's  and  naivete  of  character,  and  remarltably'  pleasant  in  conversation. 
The  works  which  he  has  published  prove,  in  the  most  indisput.able  manner,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  frue  philosophical  genius.  His  powei-s  of  abstraction  apj^ar 
to  have  been  gi'eater  than  those  of  most  men  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  1 he 
study  of  languages  was  employed  by  him  to  the  best  adrantage ; and  the 
accuracy  of  his  disquisitions  throws  a light  upon  the  natiu’e  ot  the  human 
mind,  while  it  discovers  a habit  of  attention  to  the  actings  of  his  own  mind, 
rvhich  has  certainly  not  been  sui-passed  by  any  of  those  who  have  cultivated  the 
science  of  moi'als. 

As  a minister  of  religion,  he  was  no  less  eminent  than  in  any  other  situation 
which  he  ever  filled.  He  w'as  esteemed  by  his  he.arei-s  as  an  excellent  lecturer ; 
but  his  lectures  were  perhaps  a little  superior  to  his  ordiimry  sermons.  As  the 
head  of  his  college,  he  appeared  to  the  gi-eatest  advantage, — unassuming,  mild, 
and  disposed  to  show  the  g.-eatest  kindness  and  tenderness  to  those  who  wei'c 
his  inferiors,  both  in  regard  to  rank  or  to  literary  reputation.  As  professor  of 
divinity,  his  fame  was  unrivalled.  Blany  of  his  pupils  have  expressed  in  the 
wannest  language  the  pleasure  they'  derived  from  his  prelections.  There  was  a 
peculiar  unction  in  his  manner  which  charmed  every  one.  He  encouraged 
those  whom  he  conceived  to  bo  diflident,  and  equally  discountenanced  those 
who  appeared  to  him  to  be  forw.ard  or  conceited.  In  church  courts  he  never 
aimed  at  shining  ; but  he  was  sometimes  roused  to  great  extemporaneous  exer- 
tion in  that  lichl,  and  it  was  rem.arkcd  that  his  replies  were  generally  better 
than  his  introductory  speeches.  Ho  was  a zealous  advoc.ate  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  lent  all  his  influence  to  his  friend  principal  llobertson  respecting 
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tbe  popish  bill.  His  preponderance  in  ^bTto^iT^Aberdeen  uas  never  great 
m public  questions;  and  indeed  he  never  aimed  at  such  an  object:  but  in 

•Ti7!t  "■‘''^■il"’ays  esteemed  the  life  of  the  company,  and  never 

tailed  to  make  a strong'  impression.* 

of  !•*■«  ‘'*80. 

CAm  BELL,  John,  duke  of  iU-gyle  and  Greemvich,  a distinguished  soldier 
and  statesman,  ivas  the  son  of  Archibald,  first  duke  of  Argyle,  by  Elizabeth 
.aughter  ot  Sir  Lionel  Talmas  of  Helmingham,  by  Elizabeth,  afterwards  duchess’ 
f Lauderihile,  daug-liter  of  William  Murray,  earl  of  Dysart.  His  grace  was 

eail  of  Argjle,  feU  a sacrifice  to  the  tyranny  of  James  VII.,  (some  say  at  tlie 
yeiy  moment  of  his  execution),  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  bein«-  then 

Ihin'h  ,f‘'o***  ‘■*  window  in  the  third  story  of  the  lionise  of 

Uunybiissel,  then  possessed  by  his  aunt,  the  countess  of  Murray,  and  to  the 
astonishment  ot  the  whole  household,  was  taken  up  without  having  sufte’red  any 
ma  erial  injui-y ; a circumstance  wliicli  his  relatives  and  friends  considered  as 
indicating  not  only  future  greatness,  but  that  he  was  destined  to  restore  the 
lustre  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  which  at  that  moment  was  under  a melancholy 
ec  ipse.  The  care  of  his  education  was  confided  to  a licentiate  of  the  Scottish 
c uirh,  named  Walter  Campbell,  who,  for  his  diligence,  was  aftenvards  rewarded 
by  the  family  with  a presenUation  to  the  parish  of  Dunoon.  Under  this  centle 
man  he  stuped  the  classics,  and  some  branches  of  philosophy.  But  L was 
distinguished  by  a restless  activity,  rather  than  a fondness  for  study  and  his 
ather,  anxious  to  place  him  in  a situation  where  he  miglit  have  it  in  his  power 

hinrtTl  w-n-’'''"''  f opportunity  of  presiiiting 

him  to  king  M Ilham,  who,  in  1094,  bestowed  upon  the  young  nobleman  the 

command  of  a regiment,  he  being  yet  in  his  sixteenth  year.  In  this  situation 
he  continued  tiU  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  month  of  December,  1703  when 
succeeding  to  the  dukedom,  he  was  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  iirivy  council’ 
and  appointed  captain  of  the  Scots  horse  guards,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary 
ords  of  session.  In  1704,  the  order  of  the  thistle  being  revived  in  Scotlaml 
his  gi-ace  was  installed  one  of  the  knights,  which  dignity  he  subsequently  ex’ 
changed  for  the  order  of  the  gax*ter. 

In  1705,  being  exceedingly  popular  among  his  countrymen,  the  duke  of 
Ai-gyle  was  appointed  her  majesty’s  high  commissioner  to  th.e  Scottish  parh'a- 
ment,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  treaty  of  union,  which  her  majesty 

counseUors,  had  now  determined  to 

irne?  7 if parliament,  he  was  created  an  English 
peei,  by  the  titles  of  baron  of  Chatham  and  earl  of  Greenwich.  His  grace 

*"  Flanders,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough’ 
oiiUh  I’ose  to  t le  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  was  honourably  distiii- 
^ ished  in  the  battles  of  Kamilies,  Oudinarde,  and  Malplaquet,  in  the^  last  of 
Cl  he  naiTowly  escaped,  having  a number  of  balls  shot  through  his  coat,  hat, 
Ld  Srmfy  employed  at  the  sieges  of  Ostend,  Menin,  Lisle,  Ghent, 

On  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710,  Argyle  veered  with  the  wind  of  the 
PattTf.f2” f 'MiniciSrU’iio  " Minister  as  a Teacher  and 

Preliminary  Dissertations  and  Explanatory  Notes.  — lo  r 0°spels,  with 
11.  Lectures  on  Theology. 


...  ui  UIU  uospei.s,  wi 

Lectures  on  EccJesiaslicid  History. 
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court  -mdluivino- become  a declainier  against  the  duke  of  Marlborougl.  was 
by  tlm  tories  appointed  generalissimo  in  Spain,  where 

of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  fonner  mnnstry,  whue  it  i > 
p,,p...d.."cn.y  .n  ti,. ,vu),  „.o™ .!.» 

l,i>  pace  waa  ^ i„  Spin,  ito  found  ll.O  army 

ii?a*«tot«°ol'  pvfod  iSsliganisilion,  nUliout  py  and  will.out 
Sh  he  i»lia,„.„l  had  co.cd  a large  ana.  for  Ita 
naa  Ln,  le  hhn.  Ho  under  the  necess.ty  ”V"'“‘«rr 
and  personal  credit  for  its  immediate  wants,  and  in  a short  time  ^ 

England,  having  accomplished  nothing.  This  treatment,  j 

design  had  been  laid  to  lake  hi...  <•»  >>?  P"»»"  ^ 

iournev  and  above  all,  the  superior  influence  of  the  earl  of  3Iai,  who,  m neU 

as  himself,  aspired  to  the  sole  admiiiEtration  of  Scottish 

him  trom  his  new  friends,  the  tories.  He  became  again  a leaing  nh^^  and^ 
violent  declainier  for  the  protestant  succession,  in 

deprived  of  all  his  employments.  His  ga-ace  had  been  a ^ 

acJomplishing  the  union,  by  which  his  popularity  was 

amoni  the  lower  ordei-3  of  his  countrymen;  this  he  now  dexterously  etrieved 

bv  iohiino-  with  Mar  and  his  Jacobite  associates  at  court,  for  the  ^solving  of 
that  treaty  avhich  he  now  pretended  had  completely  disappointed  his  ex-pe(^a- 
iions  A lotion  for  this  end  was  accordingly  made  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
first  of  June,  1713,  by  the  carl  of  Seafield.  who  also  had  been  one  of  tlie  most 
forward  of  the  original  supporters  of  the  measure.  The  motion  mas  seconded 
^y  flm  earl  of  Mar:  and  u^ed  by  Argyle  with  all  the  W of  ^ eloq~ 
One  of  his  principal  arguments,  however,  being  the  security  ^ 
succession  he  was  led  to  speak  of  the  pretender,  which  he  d d with  so  mucli 

acriinony,’that  several  of  the  high  Jacobites  fled  the  house 

the  vote.  This  was  the  means  of  disappointing  the  lyject,  which  otl'er^se 
had  most  certainly  been  caia-ied,  it  linving  been  lost  after  all  by  no  more 

^""oil  Uirillness  of  the  queen  in  the  following  year,  tlie  zeal  of  his  grace  for 
the  protestant  succession  was  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  most  ‘'•'»P1*>-  ^ ^ 
body  at  the  time  entertained  any  doubt  that  Bohngbroke  and  ns  par  y had  .an 
intention  at  least  to  attempt  the  pretender’s  restoration  on  the  death  of  the 
queen  ; and  to  prevent  any  undue  advantages  being  taken  of  circunisLaiicos, 
Are-yle  no  sooner  was  apprized  of  her  dangerous  situation,  th.an,  .along  with  the 
dukeofSomci-sot,  he  repaired  to  the  council-bo.ard,  .and  prev.ailed  to  have  all 
the  mivY  counsellors  in  and  about  London,  without  any  exceptions  summoned 
to  attend  which,  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen,  so  completely  disconcerted 
the  tories  that,  for  the  time,  there  was  not  the  smallest  luandestation  ot  one 
discord  mt  fcelin"-.  The  queen  was  no  sooner  dciid,  than  the  seven  loixls  who 
touly  r..rvio"r.  net  p.Wut  bcc.  to  tl.o  .-ygcncy,  l.^U.C.^ 

with  sixteen  additional  personages  nominated  by  the  heir  apparent,  in  iiiiuc  o 
the  same  act  of  parliament,  proclaimed  the  elector  of  Hanover  o 
Britain.  They  at  the  same  time  took  every  prcc.auUon  tor  pi-eserving  tianquillit> , 

.and  preparing  for  his  majesty’s  being  pe.acefully  .and  honour.ably  received  on  ns 
arrival.^  The  services  of  Argyle  on  this  occ.asion  were  not  overlooked  , he  . 
made  groom  of  the  stole  to  the  prince,  while  his  m.ajcsty  had 
Ihcr  than  Greenwich,  and  two  days  after  w.as  appointed  coiumander-in-c 
his  inajesly’s  forces  lor  bcotland.  ^ 1 ‘ o 

Though  by  this  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  viz.  the  smU  cn  ‘ 
of  the  queen,  the  disunion  of  the  Jacobites,  wiUi  the  prompt  decision  ot  the 
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whigB,  among  whom  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a most  efficient  leader,  tlie 
accession  of  the  new  dynasty  was  to  all  appearance  easy  and  peaceable,  the 
baffled  faction  very  soon  rallied  their  forces  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  an 
energy  and  a perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause.  Tlie  cry  of  “ Church  in 
danger”  was  again  raised,  and  for  some  weeks  England  was  one  scene  of 
univei-sal  riot.  Many  places  of  worship  belonging  to  dissenters  wore  thrown 
down,  and  in  several  places  most  atrocious  murders  were  committed.  Through 
the  energy  of  the  government,  however,  open  insurrection  was  for  a while  prevented, 
and  tranquillity  in  some  measure  restored.  Still  the  activity  of  the  Pretender  at 
foreign  courts,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  adherents  at  home,  created  strong 
suspicions  that  an  invasion  on  his  behalf  was  intended,  and  every  preparation 
that  could  be  thought  of  Avas  taken  to  defeat  it.  A number  of  new  regiments 
were  raised,  officers  of  doubtful  character  were  displaced,  suspected  persons 
taken  into  custody,  and  lords-lieutenant,  with  the  necessary  powers,  every 
ivhere  appointed.  In  the  meantime  Scotland,  Avhere  the  friends  of  the  exiled 
family  were  proportionally  much  more  numerous  than  in  England,  was  by  a strange 
fatality  neglected.  In  the  southern  and  western  shires,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Hanoverian  club,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  carl  of  Buchan,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  had  been  awakened,  and  right  feeling  to  a considerable 
extent  excited ; yet  even  there  Jacobitism  was  not  a rai’e  thing,  and  in  tho 
north,  through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  it  was  altogether  triumphant. 
That  nobleman,  indeed,  had  cajoled  into  his  views  almost  all  the  clans,  at  the 
head  of  whom,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  men,  he  had  taken  possession 
of  Perth,  and  ^vas  ready  to  seize  upon  the  fords  of  the  Forth  before  the  govern- 
ment had  observed  his  manoeuvres,  or  taken  any  proper  precautions  to  counteract 
them.  Sensible  at  last  of  the  danger,  they  procLiimed  the  Law  for  encouraging 
loyalty  in  Scotland,  summoned  a long  list  of  suspected  persons  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  tlie  public  functionaries,  and,  to  call  forth  those  supplies  of  men 
and  money  which  they  had  hitherto  shown  a disposition  to  forbid  rather  than  to 
encourage,  sent  down  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  ah-eady  been  constituted  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  forces,  with  all  the  necessary  poivers  for  that  purpose. 
His  grace  anaved  in  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of  September,  1715,  where  his 
first  care  was  to  inspect  the  gan-ison,  the  fortifications,  and  the  magazines,  from 
the  last  of  which  he  ordered  thirty  cart  loads  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  sent 
to  GLisgow  and  Stirling  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  proceeded  to 
review  the  army  which  had  been  assembled  at  Stirling,  general  AVightman 
having  there  formed  a camp  of  all  the  disposable  forces  in  Scotland,  which  fell 
short  of  two  thousand  men,  a number  altogether  inadequate  to  the  arduous  duties 
they  had  to  perform.  The  first  care  of  his  grace  was,  of  course,  to  augment  the 
forces  by  every  possible  means ; for  which  end  he  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of 
GLisgow,  and  through  them  to  all  the  well  affected  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  to 
forward  such  troops  as  they  might  have  in  readiness  without  loss  of  time,  and  to 
liave  as  many  more  provided  against  a sudden  emergency  as  possible.  Glasgow, 
which  had  been  in  expectation  of  such  a catastrophe  for  a considerable  time, 
immediately  forwarded  to  Stirling  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men  well  equipped, 
under  the  command  of  provost  Aird,  with  whom  they  joined  colonel  John 
IJlackadder,  governor  of  Stirling  castle.  These  seven  hundred  were  instantly 
replaced  at  Glasgow  by  detachments  from  Kilmarnock,  Irvine,  Gi'cenock,  and 
Paisley,  where,  with  tho  exception  of  detachments  sent  out  to  garrison  the 
houses  of  HrummakJll,  Gartartan,  and  Cardross,  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
for  the  convenience  ot  provisions,  which  were  rather  scarce  at  Stirling.  Ho  also 
ordered  levies  to  fill  up  every  company  in  the  regular  regiments  to  fifty  men, 
and  to  add  two  fresh  companies  to  each  regiment.  But  though  he  offered 
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. strictly  linutcd  term  of  service,  and  a liberal  bounty  for  that  period  (two 
pounds  sterling  for  each  man),  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  i 

prevail  on  the  government  to  spare  him  from  England,  ^ ! 

plentiful,  a single  man.  One  regiment  of  dragoons  and  wo  o foot 
Ls  the  utmost  he  could  obtain,  nhicb,  till  he  should  be  able  ^ ; 

intentions  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  nere  also  stationed  at  Glasgow  ^ 

was  thus  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  completely  hampered  in  ^ 

tions,  Mai-  had  grLter  means  than  he  had  genius  to  employ,^ 
anv  exertion  keen  his  opponent  in  perpetual  alarm.  He  liad  alreadv,  by  . 
sti-atagem,  nearly  possessed  himself  of  the  castle  of 

trates%f  that  city  were  aware  of  his  being  in  arms.  A ““ent  ^ 
army,  by  a night  Lrch,  descended  upon  Burntisland  where  a 
arms  foi-  the  eai-1  of  Sutherland,  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of  "eatl  e - 
vessel  they  boarded,  carrying  off  the  arms,  with  as  many  more  “^be 
in  the  town.  A still  bolder  project  was  about  the  same  time  at  ? 
north-west,  where  a numerous  party  of  the  Macdonalds, 

under  the ' ordem  of  general  Gordon,  attempted  to  sui;pr.se  the  « 

Inverlochy.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  after  having  iimde  themsel  e 
Ltei^  of  two  redUts  a^id  taken  twenty  men.  They  then  t-ned  sou  h upon 
Ai-arleshire  for  the  purpose  of  raising  men,  and  general  Gordon,  who  bad  tlie 
.f  »n  eS.nl  "itaealened  to  Ml  do^  '■P» 

and  Glasgow.  Tliis  was  another  source  of  disU-action  to  Ai-gyle,  ^ 

army  could  not  weU  admit  of  being  divided.  Gordon,  however 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  recruiting,  and  a ter  a araniig  m * _> 

the  duke  had  stationed  his  brother,  lord  Hay,  dropped  quietly  into  ® “ P 
at  Perth,  where  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  rebels  was  now 
Tliouo-h  Aro-yle  was  thus  circumscribed  in  his  means,  he  dispL  y 
activity  tnd  considerable  addi-ess  in  the  application  of  them,  and 

putation  he  had  acquired  under  Marlborough,  rendei;ed  him,  even  ^^th  ^ 

means,  formidable  to  his  opponent,  who  was  altogether  a novace  m ^ 
tai-y.  One  talent  of  a great  general  too  his  gi-ace  possessed  in  con^derable 
perfection,  tliat  of  finding  out  the  plans  and  secret  purposes  ot  his  adve  ^ , 

all  whose  movements  he  had  generally  early  and  complete  intelligence 
on  the  conti’ary,  could  procure  no  intelligence  ® mom 

simultaneous  rising  was  to  take  place  under  Thomas  Foster  of  Etberstane  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  another  in  Nithsdale 
under  viscount  Kenmure  ; but  how  they  were  succeeding,  oi  to  w la  leir 
tention  had  been  more  immediately  directed,  he  was  utterly  ignorant.  lo  r.s- 
ceitain  these  points,  to  stimulate  his  friends  in  their  progress,  am  to  open  up 
for  himself  an  easibr  passage  to  the  south,  he  detached  two  thousai  d five 
hundi-ed  of  his  best  trOops  under  the  laird  of  Borlum,  the  bi-avcst  and  the  nios. 
experienced  oflicer  perhaps  in  his  whole  army.  Ihis  detachment  was  to  fo 


i 
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its  way  across  the  Firth  below  Edinburgh,  and  ‘1'®  Eothia.j  by  tK 

wav  of  Kelso  till  it  should  find  Kenmure  or  !■  osier  upon  the  English  horde  . - 

roiLitic  project  the  old  brigwdier,  as  he  was  called  in  the  army,  nccompl.shed 
with  greai  facility,  one  boat  with  forty  men  being  all  th.at  in  crossing  the  1 ir 
fell  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy.  A few  with  the  . 

0(1- from  the  rest,  but  made  their  escape  into  the  isle  of  IHav, 
or  two  they  found  their  way  back  to  rerlh.  The  principal 

lion,  consisting  nearly  of  two  thousand  men,  landed  ‘ ’ I'nrlv 

Berwick  and  Aberlady,  and  for  the  fii-st  night  quartered  in  lladdiiig  > 

next  morning,  the  13th  of  October,  the  whole  body  niarcie  < ir  y 
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Edinburgh.  Tiiis  threw  the  citizens  into  the  utmost  consternation,  and  an  express 
uas  sent  off  directly  to  Stu-ling  for  troops  to  protect  the  city.  Two  hundred 
infantry  mounted  upon  country  horses  and  three  iiundrod  cavalry  arrived  the 
same  evening  ; hut  liad  Borlum  pei-sisted  in  his  original  design,  they  had  cer- 
tainly come  too  Into.  On  his  arriving,  however,  within  a mile  of  the  city,  and 
meeting  with  none  of  the  citizens,  a deputation  of  whom  he  had  expected  to  in- 
voke his  aid,  and  perhaps  secretly  dreading  the  movements  of  Ai-gyle,  Borlum 
turned  aside  to  Leith,  which  he  entered,  as  he  would  in  all  probability  have  entered 
Edinburgh,  without  the  smallest  opposition.  Here  the  insurgents  found  and  liber- 
ated their  forty  companions  who  had  been  taken  the  previous  day  in  crossing  the 
I'irth.  They  also  seized  upon  the  Custom-house,  where  they  found  considera- 
ble quantities  of  meal,  beef,  and  brandy,  which  they  at  once  appropriated  to 
their  own  use,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the  citadel,  with  such  materials  as 
they  found  in  the  harbour,  they  fortified  it  in  the  best  manner  they  could  for 
j their  secuiuty  through  the  night.  Next  morning  Argyle,  ^vith  his  three  hundred 
cavalry,  two  hundred  infantry,  and  a few  militia,  nairched  against  Borlum,  accom- 
: paniod'  by  generals  Evans  and  Wightman,  giving  him  a summons  under  pain  of 

I treason  to  sun-CTider,  adding  that  if  he  waited  for  an  attack,  he  should  have  no 
quarter.  The  laird  ot  Kynnachin,  who  was  spokesman  for  the  rebels,  liaughtily  re- 
plied, that  the  word  surrender  tliey  did  not  understand,  quarter  they  would  nei- 
ther take  nor  give,  and  his  grace  was  welcome  to  force  their  position  if  he  could. 
Sensible  that  without  artillery  no  attack  could  be  made  upon  the  place,  barricad- 
ed as  it  was,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  the  didre  withdrew  to  prepare  the  means 
of  more  efficient  warfare,  and  Borlum,  disappointed  in  his  views  upon  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  anxious  for  a second  interview  with  the  king’s  troops' 
took  the  advantage  of  an  ebb  tide  and  a very  dark  night,  to  abandon  his  posi- 
j tion,  marching  round  the  pier  by  the  sands  for  Seaton  house,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Winton,  who  was  in  the  south  with  Kenmure  and  his  associated  rebels. 
This  place,  after  sundry  accidents,  they  reached  in  safety  about  two  o’clock  in 
' the  morning.  Here  tliey  were  joined  by  a number  of  their  companions,  who 
liaving  crossed  the  Firth  fai-tlier  down  were  unable  to  come  up  with  them  on  the 
, preceding  day.  Forty  of  their  men,  who  had  made  too  free  with  the  custom- 
house brandy,  some  stragglers  who  had  fallen  behind  on  the  march,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a detachment 
of  the  king’s  troops.  Ai’gyle,  in  the  meantime,  aware  of  the  strength  of  Seaton 
house,  sent  oft  an  express  to  Stirling  for  cannon  to  dislodge  its  new  possessors, 
when  he  was  informed  that  Mar  was  on  his  march  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Forth.  This  compelled  him  to  hasten  to  Stirling,  whei-e  he  found  that  Mar 
had  actually  commenced  his  march,  and  had  himself  come  as  far  south  as  Dun- 
blane, whence  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  he  returned  to  Perth,  havino' 
attained  Ins  object,  which  was  only  a safe  retreat  for  his  friends  from  Seatoii 
liotise. 

On  his  sudden  departure  for  Stirling,  Argyle  left  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
Seaton  house  to  the  care  of  general  IVightman  and  colonel  Ker,  with  a few 
regii  ar  troops  and  the  neighbouring  militia.  Finding  Seaton  impregnable 
to  any  force  they  could  liring  against  it,  they  retired  from  it,  to  save  themselves 
the  disgrace  of  making  an  unsuccessful  attack.  Borlum  finding  himself  un- 
I molested,  and  m a country  where  he  could  command  with  ease  all  kinds  of 
provision,  projiosed  nothing  less  than  to  establish  there  a general  magazine  for 
the  jiretender,  and  to  enlist  an  army  from  among  the  Jacobites  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  adjacent  country;  but  before  ho  left  the  citadel  of  Leith,  he  despatched  a 
boat  with  intelligence  to  Mar;  and,  tiring  after  her,  the  king’s  ships  took  her 
for  one  of  their  own  boats,  and  allowed  her  to  pass  without  molestatioiu  In 
I.  • 3 11 
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• onseauence  of  this  notice,  Mar  liad  made  a feint  to  cross  the  f orth,  merely  U> 
allow  him  to  escape,  and  now  he  had  an  answer  at  Seaton  house  with  expre*» 
ol-ders  toproceed^south,  and  to  put  himself  under  the  orde«  of  Kenmuw  or 
Foster,  without  a moment’s  delay.  He  accordingly  procee  e nex  y 
wards  Kelso,  where  he  met  with  Foster  and  Kenmure  on  the  22d  of 
October  when  after  all  the  desertion  they  liad  experienM  >y  e w ), 

whidi  wns  very  considerable,  the  whole  formed  an  army  of  fourteen 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse.  Here  they  were  threatened  wuF  an  attack  from 
genm-al  Carpenter,  who  was  mthin  a day-s  march  of  them, 

divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue,  f oster  and  lus 
NoluiXb^^^^^^^  to  transfer  the  scene  of  their  operations 

fo  England,  where  they  promised  themselves  a prodigious  increase  of 
Sie  llighlaliders,  on  tlVcontraiT,  were  anxious  to  return  and 
taking  the  towns  of  Dumfries  and  Gbisgow  in  their  way  ^1  ® 

so  ho?  that  it  had  almost  come  to  blows,  and  it  ended  in  five 
ers  adopting  the  latter  plan,  who,  separating  from  their 

their  route  for  the  heads  of  the  Forth,  w^ere  either  famished,  killed,  or  ^en 
nrisoners  by  the  way.  The  remainder  followed  the  former,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Preston,  where  on  the  13th  of  November,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  main  armies  met  on  the  Sherift-muir,  they  were  aU  imde  prisoners  and  de- 
livered  over,  some  to  the  executioner,  and  the  remainder  to  be  slaves  in  the 

this  while  continued  at  Stirling,  and  Mar  at  Perth,  ca^png  on 
an  iiiiffnificant  war  of  manifestoes,  equally  unprofitable  to  both  pa^es  , and 
pei-liaps^equaUy  harassing  to  the  country.  On  the  23d  of  October,  how- 
Li  the  duke,  having  learned  that  a detachment  of  ^els  was  pssing  by 
3e  Campbell;  towards  Dunfermline,  sent  out  a body  of  cava^,  winch  came 
up  with  the  party,  and  defeated  it,  taldng  a number  of  gentlemen  pr^one^s, 
wWi  the  trifling  damage  of  one  di-agoon  wounded  in  the  T 

slin-htlv  hurt.  Nothing  further  occurred  between  the  arimes  t^  3Iar  feding  lliat 
withou^t  action  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  his  army  together,  called  a coun- 
cil of  all  the  chiefs  on  the  9th  of  November,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  cro* 
the  Forth  without  loss  of  time.  Nor  could  this  be,  one  woul^iave  supposed, 
to  them  any  thing  lilte  a difficult  undertaking.  After  lia«ng  disposed 
thousand  men  in  the  difterent  garrisons  along  the  coast  of  bifc,  they 
twelve  thousand  effective  troops  for  the  attack,  which  they  proposed  should  be 
made  in  the  following  nuuiner.— Fii-st,  with  one  division  of  one  ihou&and  men 
to  attempt  the  bridge  of  Stirling— with  a second  of  an  equal  number  the  Ab^> 
Ford,  a mile  below  the  bridge— with  a third  of  an  eqiml  number,  the  foM  rai- 
led the  Drip  Coble,  a mile  and  a half  above  the  bridge.  These  three  atmcks, 
they  supposed,  would  amply  occupy  the  duke’s  whole  many,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed tliie  thousand  men,  and,  in  the  meantime,  with  their  n>ain  body,  consisting 
of  nine  thousand  men,  they  intended  to  cross  the  river  still  higher  up,  and 
niisli  directly  for  England,  leaving  the  other  three  divisions  after  having  disposed 
rlwlo,  to  folLat  Ihcif  loisofo.  Argjlo,  >“™.s  »c,.,amlcd 

himself  by  moans  of  his  spies,  with  the  plan,  took  his  inc.asuros  according  y. 
Aware  that  if  ho  waited  for  the  attack  on  the  Forth,  he  would,  ^m  the  mature 
of  the  cround,  bo  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  cawilry,  upon  which  he  placed 
m-inciiml  dependence,  he  determined  to  take  up  a position  in  advance  of  that  river, 
iml  foV  this\)urposc,  having  appointed  the  earl  of  Bucluiii  with  the  Stirlingshire 
militia  and  the  Glasgow  regiment  to  guard  the  town  of  Stirling,  commence 
his  mair.li  to  the  north  on  the  morning  of  Saturibiy  the  12lh  of  Novcin  er,  an 
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in  the  afternoon  encamped  on  a vising  ground,  liaving  on  his  right  the  Sheri/T- 
muir,  and  on  liis  left  the  town  of  Dunblane. 

Mar,  haring  committed  the  town  of  Perth  to  the  care  of  colonel  Balfour,  on 
the  10th  liad  come  ns  far  south  as  Auchterarder,  with  an  effective  force  of 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  men,  the  cavalry  in  his  army  being  nearly  equal  to 
Argyle’s  whole  force.  The  11th  he  devoted  to  resting  the  troops,  fixing  the 
order  of  battle,  &c.,  and  on  the  12th,  general  Gordon,  with  eight  squa(h-ons 
of  horse,  and  all  the  clans,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Dunblane.  The  remainder 
of  the  rebel  army  had  orders  to  parade  early  in  the  morning  on  the  muir  of 
Tullibardine,  and  thence  to  follow  general  Gordon.  This  part  of  the  anny,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  general  Hamilton,  had  scarcely  begun  to  move',  when 
an  express  came  to  the  general  that  the  royal  troops  had  already  occupied 
Dunblane  in  gi-eat  force.  On  this  the  general  halted,  and  di’ew  up  his  men  in 
the  order  of  battle  on  the  site  ot  the  Homan  camp,  near  Ardoch.  Mar  him- 
self, who  had  gone  to  Drummond  castle,  being  informed  of  the  circumstance 
came  up  with  all  speed,  and  nothing  further  having  been  heard  from  general 
Gordon,  the  whole  was  supposed  to  be  a false  alarm.  The  troops,  however 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  discharge  of  three  cannons  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Scarcely  had  these  orders  been  is- 
sued, Avhen  an  express  from  general  Gordon  informed  the  earl  of  Mar  that  Ar- 
g}de  had  occupied  Dunblane  with  his  Avhole  force.  The  signal  guns  were  of 
course  fired,  and  the  rebel  army,  formed  in  order  of  battle  on  the  muir  of  Kin- 
buck,  lay  under  arms  during  the  night. 

The  duke  of  Ai-gyle,  having  certain  inteUigcnce  before  he  left  Stirling  of 
BLar’s  movements,  was  perfectly  aware,  that  before  his  army  had  finished  its 
encampment  the  watch  guns  of  the  rebels  would  be  heard,  disposed  every  thin»' 
exactly  in  the  order  in  which  he  intended  to  make  his  attack  next  morning ; ol 
course  no  tent  was  pitched,  and  officers  and  men,  without  distinction,  'lay 
under  anus  during  the  night,  w'hich  was  uncommonly  severe.  The  duke  alone 
sat  under  cover  of  a sheep  cote  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Everything  beino' 
ready  for  the  attack,  his  gx-ace,  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  IStlil 
rode  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  his  advanced  guard  was  posted,  to  reconnoitre 
the  rebels’  army,  which,  though  it  had  suflered  much  from  desertion  the  two 
preceding  days,  was  still  upwards  of  nine  thousand  men,  disposed  in  the  follow- 
ing order — Ten  battalions  of  foot,  comprising  the  clans  commanded  by  Clan- 
ronald,  Glengai^,  Sir  John  Blaclean,  and  Campbell  of  Glenlyon.  On  their 
right  were  three  squadrons  of  horse  ; the  Stirling,  which  can-ied  the  standard 
of  the  pretender,  and  two  of  the  marquis  of  Huntley’s;  on  their  left  were  the 
Fifeshii-e  and  Perthshire  squadrons.  Their  second  line  consisted  of  three  bat- 
talions of  Seaforth’s,  two  of  Huntley’s,  those  of  Panmure,  Tullibardine,  lord 
Drummond,  and  Stroxvan,  commanded  by  theii'  respective  chieftains,  Drum- 
mond’s excepted,  wiiich  was  commanded  by  Strathallan  and  Logie  Almond. 
On  the  right  ot  this  lino  were  Blarischal’s  dragoons,  and  on  their  left  those  of 
.■Vngus.  Of  the  left  of  their  army  his  grace  had  a tolerable  view,  but  <a  hollow 
concealed  their  right,  and,  being  inastei's  of  the  brow  of  the  hill,  he  uas  unable 
to  discover  the  length  of  their  lines. 

M hile  the  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  gi-eat  superiority  of  force,  xvero 
losing  their  time  in  idle  consultation  xvhether  they  should  ^wesently  fight  or  re- 
turn to  Perth,  tho  duke  had  an  opportunity  of  e.xamining  their  dispositions, 
but  for  a considerable  time  could  not  comprehend  what  was  their  plan,  and  was 
at  a loss  how  to  form  his  own.  No  sooner  had  they  Uaken  the  resolution  to  fiaht, 
however,  than  ho  perceived  that  they  intended  to  attack  him  in  front  with  their 
right,  and  in  flank  with  their  left,  at  the  same  time ; the  severity  of  the  frost 
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tlirouali  the  night  having  rendered  a morass,  Avhich  covered  tliat  [jart  of  his  posi-  ^ | 
tion,  perfectly  passable ; he  hastened  to  make  his  dispositions  iu^.rdingly. 

Before  these  dispositions,  however,  could  be  completed,  general  itliam,  nho 
commanded  his  left,  >vas  attacked  by  the  clans,  with  all  their  characteristic  fury, 
and  totally  routed,  Witham  himself  riding  full  speed  to  Stirling  with  tidings  of 
a total  defeat.  In  the  meantime,  .iVi-gyle,  at  the  head  of  Stair’s  and  Evans’ 
di-a-oons,  charged  the  rebel  army  on  the  left,  consisting  mostly  of  cavalry,  | 
which  he  totally  routed  in  Ins  turn,  driving  them,  to  the  number  of  five  thou-  j ; 
sand  men,  beyond  the  nater  of  Allan,  in  which  many  of  them  wei-e  drowned  ; 
attempting  to  escape.  General  Wightman,  who  commanded  the  duke’s  centre,  ; | 

followed  with  three  battalions  of  foot  as  closely  as  possible.  The  right  of  Uie 
- rebels  were  all  this  tune  inactive,  and  seeing,  by  the  retreat  of  Argyle’s  left,  the  , 
field  empty,  joined  the  clans  avIio  had  driven  it  off,  and  crossing  the  field  of  ^ ^ 

battle,  took  post,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  men,  on  the  hill  of  Kipj^n-  | | 

davie.  Apprised  by  general  Wightman  of  his  situation,  which  nas  now  critical  j ; 
in  the  extreme,  Argyle  instantly  wheeled  round — fonned  the  few  troops  he  had,  | 
scarcely  one  thousand  men,  the  Grays  on  the  right,  Evans’  on  the  left,  with  the  , ; 

foot  in  the  centre,  and  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  took  post  behind  some  | ; 

fold  dykes  at  the  foot  of  Uie  hill.  Instead  of  attacking  liim,  however,  the  rebels  ! | 

drew  oft’  towards  Ardoch,  allowing  him  quietly  to  proceed  to  Dunblane,  where, 
having  recalled  general  Witham,  the  army  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  expect- 
ing to  renew  the  combat  next  day.  Next  day,  finding  the  enemy  gone,  he  re- 
turned to  Stirling,  c.arrying  along  •with  him  sixteen  standards,  six  pieces  of  can- 
non, four  waggons,  and  a great  quantity  of  provision,  captured  fi-om  the  enemy. 

The  number  of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  has  been  stated  to  have  been  | 

eight  hundi'ed,  among  whom  •were  the  earl  of  Strathmore,  Clanianald,  and  several  ■ 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Panmure  and  Drummond  of  Logie  were  among  | 
the  wounded.  Of  the  royal  anny  there  were  lulled,  wounded,  and  taken  pri^  1 
oners  upwards  of  six  hundred.  The  lord  Forfar  was  the  only  person  of  emi- 
nence killed  on  that  side.  _ _ 

The  obvious  incapacity  of  both  generals,  though,  from  his  gi-eat  superiority 
of  forces,  Marr’s  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  is  the  only  striking  feature  of 
tins  battle ; both  claimed  the  victory  at  the  time,  and  both  had  suft’ered  a de- 
feat, yet  the  consequences  were  decisive.  The  rebels  never  again  faced  the  j 
royal  troops,  and  for  any  thing  they  eft’ected  might  have  separated  that  very  | 

day.  The  period  indeed  was  fatal  in  the  extreme  to  the  Pretender.  T he  | 

whole  body  of  his  adherents  in  the  south  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  generals 
Willis  and  Carpenter  at  Preston,  and  Inverness,  with  all  the  adjacent  country,  | 
had  been  recovered  to  the  government,  through  the  exertions  of  the  e.'irl  of  j 

Sutherl.and,  lord  Lovat,  the  Rosses,  the  Monros,  and  the  Forbeses,  nc.arly  on  | 

this  same  day ; and  though  MaiT,  on  his  return  to  Perth,  celebrated  his  victory 
with  Te  Deums,  thanksgivings,  sermons,  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  his  fol- 
lowers were  dispirited,  and  many  of  them  withdrew  to  their  homes  in  disgust. 
Owinn-  to  the  paucity  of  his  numbers  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  Ar- 
gylo  was  in  no  gi-eat  haste  to  follow  up  his  part  of  the  victory,  and  the  govern- 
ment, evidently  displeased  with  his  tardy  procedure,  sent  down  gcncr.al  Cado- 
gan  to  quicken,  and  perhaps  to  be  a spy  upon  his  motions.  He,  however, 
brought  along  with  him  six  thousand  Dutch  and  Swiss  troops,  with  Newton's 
and  Stanhope’s  dragoons,  by  which  the  royal  anny  was  made  more  than  a match 
for  the  rebels,  though  they  had  been  equally  strong  as  before  the  battle  of 
Dunblane.  On  the  amval  of  these  reinforcements,  ordere  were  issiied  to  the 
commander  in  lyeith  ro.ads,  to  cannon.ade  the  town  of  Briintisland,  which  was  in 
possession  of  a largo  body  of  the  rebels,  wliich  he  did  with  so  much  eftbet,  that 
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of  smill  ii-ms  1 ^ P‘®ccs  of  cannon,  a number 

on  the  rZ;  1 'f  Provisions.  Several  other  small  garrisons 

Xtch  anT?-""?  about  the  same  time,  and  a detachment  of  the 

uutcl  and  Swiss  troops,  crossing  over  at  the  Queensferry,  took  possession  cf 
Imjrkeithing  Dunlermlhiff.  and  the  neighbouring  toivns,  in  consequence  of  which 
Fite  w^s  entirely  abandoned  by  the  rebels.  Some  trifling  skirmishes  took 
place  but  no  one  of  such  magnitude  as  to  deserve  a formal  detail, 
found  duke  of  Marlborough  at  this  period,  says,  that  he 

dLnn  n excuses  for  silting  still  and  endeavouring  to 

^rrrmi?d  ffl"  J the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dan- 

don  Ep^  ‘^/^ealties  o the  service.  Now,  however,  having  received  from  Lou- 
ie n^p  a sufficient  train  of  artillery,  pontoons,  engineers, 

tliis  -n  for  inaction  was  left,  but  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and 

t ns  in  a council  of  ivar,  it  was  determined  to  brave.  Colonel  Guest  was  accord- 
gly  sent  out,  on  the  21st  of  January,  171(5,  witli  two  hundred  horse,  to  view 
the  loads  and  reconnoitre  the  positions  of  the  enemy.  The  colonel  reported  tlie 
roails  impassable  for  carriages  and  heavy  artillery,  in  consequence  of  which  seve- 
al  thousands  of  tlie  country  people  were  called  in  and  employed  to  clear  them 
A sudden  thaw  on  the  24th,  followed  by  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  rendered  the  roads 
gain  iinpassable ; but  the  marcli  was  determined  upon,  and  tlie  country  men 
had  to  clear-  the  roads  a second  time.  But,  besides  tlie  impassability  of  tlie  roads 
ere  were  neither  provisions,  forage,  nor  shelter,  (frozen  roclis,  and  mountains 
snow  excepted,)  to  be  found  between  Perth  and  Dunblane ; the  Chevalier 
Imving  ordered  eveiy  village  with  all  that  could  be  of  use  either  to  man  or  beast,  to' 
be  destroyed.  Provisions  and  forage  for  the  army  were  therefore  to  be  provided, 
subsistence  tor  twelve  days  being  ordered  to  be  carried  along  w-ith  them,  and  more 
to  be  in  readiness  to  send  after  them  when  wanted.  In  the  meantime,  tivo  reo-i- 
ments  of  di-agoons  and  five  hundred  foot  were  sent  forward  to  the  broken  brid-e 
fi  might  have  attempted  to  secui-e  the  passage  ; and,  on 

«ie  29th,  the  mam  army  began  its  march,  quartering  that  night  in  Dunblane. 
On  the  night  ot  the  30th,  the  army  quartered  among  the  ruins  of  Auchterarder 
without  any  covering  save  the  canopy  of  heaven,  the  night  being  piercingly  cold 
and  the  snow  upwards  of  three  feet  deep.  On  this  day’s  march  the  army  was 
preceded  by  two  thousand  labourers  clearing  the  roads.  Next  morning  they  siu-- 
prisedand  made  prisoners  fiftymen  in  the  garrison  of  Tullibardine,  where  the  duke 
received  with  visible  concern,  if  we  may  credit  Cadogan,  the  news  of  the  Pretender 
having  abandoned  Perth  on  the  preceding  day,  liaving  throivn  his  artiUery  into  the 
ay,  which  he  crossed  on  the  ice.  Taking  four  squadrons  of  di-agoons,  and  two 
batUilionsof  foot,  whatever  might  bo  his  feelings,  Argyle  hastened  to  take  posses- 
s on  of  that  city,  at  which  he  arrived,  ivith  general  Cadogan  and  the  dragoons, 
about  one  o clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February.  The  two  colonels,  Camp- 
bell of  1-inab,  and  Campbell  of  Lawers,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Fiiilarig,  liearing 
of  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  liad  entered  the  town  the  preceding  day,  and  had  made 
pusonere  of  a party  of  rebels  who  had  got  dnink  upon  a quantity  of  brandy, 
which  they  had  not  had  the  means  otherwise  to  carry  away.  Eiglit  hundred  bolls 
of  oat  meal  were  found  in  Marr’s  magiuine,  which  Ai-gylc  ordered  to  be,  by  tlie 
miller  of  the  mill  of  Earn,  divided  among  the  suflerers  of  the  diflerent  villages 
tliat  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  Pretender.  Eiiiab  was  despatch- 
ed instantly  to  Dundee  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  ; and  entered  it  only  a few 
hours  after  they  had  depm-ted.  On  the  2d,  his  grace  continued  the  pursuit 
and  lay  that  night  at  Errol.  On  the  3d,  lie  came  to  Dundee,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  nuain  body  of  the  army  on  U.o  4th.  Here  the  intelligence  from 
the  rebel  ai-my  led  his  grace  to  conclude  that  they  meant  to  defend  Montrose 
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wheve  they  could  more  easily  receive  supplies  from  .abroad  than  at  Perth ; and , 
to  allow  them  as  little  time  <os  possible  to  fortify  themselves,  two  detachments 
were  sent  forward  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time ; the  one  by  Aberbrothick, 
and  the  other  by  Brechin.  Owing  to  the  depths  of  the  roads  the  progress  of 
these  detachments  was  slow,  being  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  countrj 
people  to  cle.ar  away  the  snow  before  them.  Tliey  were  followed  next  daj  b) 
the  whole  army,  the  duke,  with  the  c<avalry  and  artillery,  taking  the  naj  bj 
Brechin,  and  Oadogan,  with  the  infantry,  by  Aberbrothick.  On  this  daj’s  march 
they  learned  that  the  Chev.alier,  Marr,  and  the  i>rincipal  leaders  of  the  rebel 
army  liad  emb.arked  the  (Lay  before  at  Montrose,  on  board  the  3Iaria  Teresa, 
and  had  sailed  for  France,  while  their  followei-s  had  marclied  to  Aberdeen 
under  the  charge  of  general  Gordon  and  earl  Marischal.  On  the  6th,  the  duke 
entered  Montrose,  and  the  same  (Lay  the  rebels  entered  Aberdeen.  Iliilher  his  grace 
followed  them  on  the  8th  ; but  they  had  then  separated  among  the  hills  of 
Badcnoch,  and  were  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers,  A number 
of  their  chieftains,  however,  with  some  Irish  officers,  being  well  mounte(L  rode 
off  in  <a  body  for  Peterhead,  expecting  there  to  find  the  means  of  escaping 
to  France.  After  these  a party  of  horse  were  sent  out,  but  they  liad  es&apccL 
Finab  was  .also  sent  to  Frazerbui-gh  in  se.arch  of  stragglers,  but  found  only  the 
Chevalier’s  physici.an,  whom  he  made  prisoner. 

Finding  the  rebels  completely  dispersed,  Argyle  divided  his  troops  and  dis-  ^ 
persed  them  so  as  he  thought  best  for  preserving  the  public  tranquillity  ; and,  , 
leaving  Cadog.an  in  the  command,  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  27th  of  Febru.ary,  and  was  present  at  the  election  of  a peer  to  serve  in  the 
room  of  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  deceased.  On  the  1st  of  March,  after  haying 
been  most  magnificently  entertained  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Scottish  capital, 
his  grace  dep.arted  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Cth,  and  was,  by  his 
majesty,  to  all  .appe.ar.ance,  most  graciously  receivecL  There  was,  hor\erer,  at 
court  a,.secret  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct;  and,  in  a short  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  employments,  though  he  seems  in  the  meantime  to  have  acted 
cordially  enough  with  the  ministry,  whose  conduct  was,  in  a number  of  instances.  ; 
ridiculous  enough.  They  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  bringing  .all 
the  Lancaster  rebels  to  be  tried  at  London,  and  all  the  Scottish  oncss  to  be  tried 
at  Carlisle,  under  the  preposterous  idea  that  juries  could  rrot  be  found  in  those  1 
places  to  return  a verdict  of  guilty.  Utrder  some  similar  hallucination,  thej 
supposed  it  impossible  to  elect  a new  parliament  without  every  member  thereof  | 
being  Jacobite  in  his  principles  ; and,  as  the  parliament  was  nearly  run,  they 
brought  in  a bill  to  enable  themselves,  as  well  as  all  other  parliameirts  which 
should  succeed  them,  to  sit  seven  years  in  pla(»  of  three.  The  bill  w.as  intro  j 

duced  into  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  10th  of  April,  by  the  Dulce  of  Devonshire, 
who  represented  triennial  parliaments  .as  serving  no  other  purposes  than  the  | 

keeping  .alive  party  divisions  and  family  feuds,  with  a perpetual  train  of  enor-  i 

mous  expenses,  and  p.articularly  to  encourage  the  intrigues  of  foreign  powers, 
which,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation,  might  bo  attended  with  tlio  most  : 

fatal  consequences.  All  these  dangers  he  proposed  to  gu.aial. against,  by  prolong-  ■ j 

ing  the  duration  of  parli, aments  from  three  to  seven  years,  lie  was  supported  | 1 

by  the  earls  of  Doraet  and  Buckingham,  the  duke  of  Argylo,  the  lord  lowoi-  j j 

shond,  with  all  the  leaders  of  the  party ; and  though  violently  opposed  by  the  i | 

tories,  who,  very  justly,  though  they  have  been  its  zc.alous  advocates  ever  since, 
denounced  it  as  an  inroad  upon  the  fundamental  p.arliamcntary  law  of  the  king- 
dom, the  measiu’o  was  carried  by  a sweeping  majority,  and  h.os  been  parliamen- 
tary law  from  that  tinte. 

Previously  to  this,  Argylo  had  honourably  distinguished  himself  by  a steady 
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I opposition  to  tlie  schism  bill,  against  which,  along  with  a number  of  tlie  greatest 
names  England  has  ever  produced,  he  entered  his  protest  upon  the  journals  of 
the  house.  Subsequently,  in  a debate  on  the  bill  for  vesting  the  forfeited  estates 
in  Hritain  and  Ireland  in  trustees  for  the  public  behoof,  we  find  him  speakino- 
and  voting  against  it  with  the  Jacobite  lords  North  and  Grey,  Trevor,  and  Hai^ 
court,  but  he  was  now  out  of  all  his  employments  and  pensions,  and  the  Jacobite 
Lockhart  was  every  day  expecting  to  hear  that  he  had  declared  for  James  VIII. 
which  there  is  every  probability  he  would  have  done,  had  that  imbecile  prince 
been  able  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  his  advisers.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
.7  Pretender  became  again  a tool  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Albe- 

lom  01  ^J^sturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  government,  Argyle  was  restored 

o tavour,  appointed  steward  of  the  household,  and  created  dulve  of  Greenwich 
w len  he  apiii  lent  his  support  to  the  ministry  in  bringing  forivard  the  famous 
peerage  bill ; another  insane  attempt  to  subvert  the  balance  of  the  constitution. 
Hy  this  bill  the  peerage  was  to  be  fixed  so  as  tliat  the  number  of  English  peers 
sliould  never  be  increased  above  six,  more  than  their  number  at  that  time,  which, 
on  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  were  to  be  filled  up  by  new  creations.  Instead  of 
the  sixteen  elective  Scottish  peers,  twenty-five  were  to  be  made  hereditary  on 
the  part  ot  that  kingdom,  to  be  also  kept  up  by  naming  other  Scottish  peers  on 
the  lailure  of  heirs  male.  This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
seconded  by  Ai-gyle,  and  being  also  recommended  by  his  majesty,  could  not  fail 
ot  passing  the  lords,  but  met  with  such  violent  opposition  in  the  commons  that  it 
was  found  expedient  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  time.  When  again  brought  forward 
It  was  rejected  by  a great  majority.  After  this  his  grace  seems  for  a Iona- 
period  to  have  enjoyed  his  pensions,  and  to  have  lived  for  the  most  part  on 
peaceable  temis  with  his  colleagues.  Only,  in  the  year  1721,  we  find  him,  in 
order  to  supplant  the  Squadrone  and  secui-e  to  himself  and  Ills  brother  the  sole 
and  entire  patronage  of  Scotland,  again  in  treaty  with  Lockhart  of  Carnwath, 
and  the  tories,  in  consequence  of  which,  Lockhart  assures  the  Idng  [James]  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a new  parliament,  the  tories  will  have  the  half  of  the  sixteen 
lieera,  and  Ai-gyle’s  intluence  for  all  the  tory  commons  they  shall  be  able  to  bring 
forward  as  candidates.  “ I also  inserted,”  he  adds,  “ that  matters  should  be 
made  easy  to  those  who  are  prosecuted  for  the  king’s  [Janies]  sake,  and  that 
Argyle  should  oppose  the  peerage  bill,  both  of  which  are  agreed  to.”  The 
ministry,  however,  contrived  to  balance  the  Squadrone  and  his  grace  pretty 
equally  against  one  another,  and  so  secured  the  fidelity  of  both,  till  1725,  when 
the  Squadrone  were  finally  throivn  out,  and  the  whole  power  of  Scotland  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  his  brother  Hay ; they  engaging  to  carry  through 
the  malt  tax,  as  the  other  had  cairicd  through  the  forfeiture  of  the  rebels’ 
estates.  From  this,  till  the  afliiir  of  captain  Forteous,  in  1737,  we  hear  little 
ot  his  gi-ace  in  public.  On  that  occasion  we  find  him  again  in  opposition  to  the 
ministry  ; defending  the  city  of  Etlinbuigh,  and  charging  the  mob  upon  a set  of 
upstart  fanatical  preachers,  by  which  he  doubtless  meant  the  seceders.  The 
( cct,  loue^ei,  -was  only  tlie  display  of  liis  own  ignorance,  and  tlie  infliction  of 
a deeper  wound  upon  the  Scottish  church,  by  the  imposition  of  reading  what  was 
(ailed  1 orteous’  Paper  upon  all  her  ministers.  Edinburgh,  however,  contrary 
to  the  intentmns  ot  the  court,  was  left  in  tho  possession  of  her  charter,  her  gates 
and  her  guards ; but  the  lord  provost  was  declared  incapable  of  ever  again  hold- 
ing  a civjI  oflicc,  and  a mulct  ot  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  imposed  upon 
the  city  funds  for  the  captain’s  widow-.  In  tho  succeeding  years,  ivlien  the  na- 
tion was  heated  into  Irenzy  against  Spain,  his  grace  made  several  appearances 
on  the  popular  side;  and,  in  1740,  rdter  an  anti-ministerial  speech  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  he  was  again  deprived  of  all  his  cmploymenls.  On  the  resignation 
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of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  bis  gTace  was,  by  the  new  ministry,  once  more  «*tore 
to  all  bis  places.  The  ministry,  however,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  popu- 
larity, and  Argyle  finally  quitted  the  stage  of  public  life,  hrom  this 
ward  he  affected  privacy,  and  admitted  none  to  his  convei-sation  but  particular 

^''TlmJacobites  were  now  preparing  to  make  a last  effort  to  destroy  that  spirit 
of  freedom  which  was  so  rapidly  annihilating  their  hopes.  They  had  all  along 
believed  that  Arg^de,  could  he  have  reconciled  them  with  his  own,  was  not  un- 
friendly to  their  interests,  and  now  that  he  was  old,  idle,  and  disguste^  hoping 
to  work  upon  his  avarice  and  his  ambition  at  the  same  time,  they  preva.  ed  upon 
the  Chevalier,  now  also  approaching  to  dotage,  to  write  him  a fnendlj  letter. 
The  time,  however,  had  been  allowed  to  go  by.  Argyle  had  acquired  .a  high  re- 
putation for  patriotism — he  ivas  now  old  and  paralytic,  uttei  y un  i oi  goin^ 
through  those  scenes  of  peril  that  had  been  the  pride  of  his  youth  ; and  he  was 
too  expert  a politician  not  to  know,  that  from  the  pro^-ess  of  public  opinion, 
as  well  as  from  the  state  of  property  and  private  rights,  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts  was  utterly  hopeless.  The  letter  was  certainly  beneat  i ns  notice  ; 
to  gTatify  his  vanity,  and  to  show  that  he  was  still  of  some  little  consequence  in 
the  world,  he  sent  it  to  his  majesty’s  ministers.  Tlie  Jacobites,  enriiged  at  his 
conduct,  and  probably  ashamed  of  their  own,  gave  out,  that  the  whole  iwas  a 
trick  intended  to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  ministiy,  and  to  put  an  a ront 
upon  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The  loss  to  either  party  was  not  considerable,  as  lus 
grace’s  disorder  now  began  rapidly  to  increase.  He  fell  by  degrees  into  a state 
of  deep  melancholy,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  li43, 

in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  ..Tin  n 

His  grace  was  twice  married— first  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Broim,  l^q., 
and  niece  to  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  lord  mayor  of  London,  by  iihom  he  had  no 
issue.  Secondly,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  M'arburtoii  of  M mnington,  iii 
Cheshire,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters.  He  was  succeeded  in  lus  Scottisli 
titles  and  estates  by  his  brother  lord  Hay,  but  wanting  male  issue  his  English  titles 
|^0Cf\tnG  extinct* 

From  the  brief  sketch  we  have  given  of  his  life,  the  reader,  we  apprehend, 
■will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate  the  character  of  John  duke  of  Argyle.  h ew  men 
have  enjoyed  such  a large  share  of  popularity — fewer  still  have,  through  a long 
life,  threaded  the  mazes  of  political  intrigue  with  the  same  uniform  goo<l  tor- 
tune.  The  latter,  however,  illustrates  the  former.  He  who  has  had  for  life  the 
sole  patronage  of  a kingdom,  must  have  had  many  a succession  of  hiunble  ser- 
vants ready  to  give  him  credit  for  any  or  for  all  perfections,  and  he  must  have 
exercised  that  patronage  with  singular  infelicity,  if  he  lias  not  benefited  many 
individuals  who  will  think  it  a duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  if  not  to  extenuate 
his  faults,  to  magnify  his  virtues.  Such  a man  can  never  want  popularity,  espe- 
cially if  he  has  an  assistant  upon  whom  he  can  impose  the  drudgery,  and  the 
less  dignified  duties  of  his  place,  reserving  to  himself  more  especially  the  per- 
formance of  those  that  llatlcr  public  opinion,  and  conciliate  public  aflection. 
Such  a man  was  Argyle,  and  such  an  assistant  lie  had  in  his  brother,  lord  Hay, 
who,  supported  by  his  inlluenco,  had  the  reputation,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
of  being  the  king  of  Scotland.  In  early  life  he  acquired  considerable  milit.ary 
reputation  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  when  he  was  p.aying  court  to  the 
tories  had  the  temerity,  on  a military  question,  to  setup  his  opinion  in  the  house 
of  lords,  in  opposition  to  that  most  accomplished  of  all  generals.  How  justly, 
let  Sherillinuir  and  tho  hill  of  Kippendavio  say!  Happily  for  his  grace 
there  was  no  lord  George  Muiray  with  the  rebels  on  that  occasion.  H tliere 
had,  Sir  John  Cope  might  at  this  day  have  been  reputed  a bravo  man,  and  a 
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great  general  llis  eloquence  and  his  patriotism  have  been  hi<rhlv  celebrated 

besidL”rsh^  1 t'r  " --  porfecHyLdtSdt 

the  Countess  of  Heifn  i"  common  with  Bubb  Doddington, 

prnl  Heitfoul,  and  twenty  other  names  of  equal  insignificance.  Gen- 

naicru  ‘ ‘'‘®®®™P‘‘nied  Inra  through  the  latter  part  of  his  northern  cam- 

,!.n  n r of  bis  pati-iotism.  He  charges 

nm  openly  with  being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  he  defended,  and  of  allowino- his 

so.^l  "r  plunder  the  country,  “ wlifch  ’* 

ihLo-'l’ii  our  soldiers,  who  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  worth  of  a far- 

1"  hem  kilo"  i "T"”  -‘her 

Urulari,^  he  "1  -'‘oy  it*  progress  norUi,  par- 

mid  barn  rl  ‘ pioughs,  lian’ows,  carts,  cmd-ivlicels. 

Ids  fickls  in  u?oTn  '''"'r oot  cultivate 
ioi  the  want  of  these  necessary  implements,  which  to  us 

eX-^rt  r"  o";  lo"’  ^ patHoUsm  fd:  by 

he  h d a 11  1?  1 bad  but  an  inconsiderable  portion;  still 

e had  a tolerable  share  of  the  natural  shrewdness  of  his  countrymen  and 
though  his  speculative  views  wore  narrow,  his  knowledge  of  mankind  seems  to 
ve  been  practmally  pretty  extensive.  His  disgraceful  truckling-  to,  and  traf- 
ficking with  the  Tories  and  the  Jacobites,  at  all  times  when  he  was  out  of  idace 

tZTTn  f -mdV  iS 

hbei  ty  seem  to  have  been  veiy  contracted,  the  liberty  of  lords  and 

fppt  " "r  P'>’’P°®®3  and  inclinalions.  In  per- 

panicTHtTo7,-r  7 ‘•‘"<1  afiectionate  in  domestic  life, 

pait.culmly  to  his  servants,  with  whom  he  seldom  parted,  and  for  whom,  in  old 

hMni'77^P  also  an  example  to  all  noblemen  in 

iSuHH  rr  Z'"  and  careful  to  discharge  all  liis  debts, 

paiticulailj  tiadesmen’s  accounts,  in  due  season.  We  cannot  sum  up  his  character 

more  appropriately  than  in  the  words  of  Locldiart.  who  seems  to  have  appie- 

a^mM  77  77|7  ‘ prominent  features  of  the  man  ivith  whom  he  was 

acquainted.  He  was  not,”  says  he,  » strictly  speaking,  a man  of  sound  under- 

n.ii  1 "*7  J7°'“®“*'’  f“^'  bis  natural  endowments  were  sullied  with  too 

much  impetuosity,  passion,  and  positiveness,  and  his  sense  lay  rather  in  a flash 

rL'n,  i.  ®o"®®Ptio»  aud  reflection— yet,  nevertheless,  he  might  well 

enmgjli  pass  as  a very  well-accomplished  gentleman.” 

I LL-D-i  an  eminent  miscellaneous  in-iter,  was  born  at  Edin- 

h ‘7  • 7“!T  ^’‘®  of  Robert  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon 

Hr  c7nSl  “ ’ By  Ids  father, 

clistiShe  1 Breadalbane,  and  othe^- 

W^IIp^  ir  o*and  chiefs;  by  his  mother,  he  was  descended  li-om  the  poet 
tn  n ! f "Ti  77r‘  T®’*  "*'®baken,  this  distinguished  writer  was  also  aUied 
bpil  P.7".'"7  Maegregor,  whose  children,  at  the  time  when  Dr  Camp- 

• xi  metropolis,  must  have  been  piu’su. 

bnvl.nrl  """'f  «f ‘‘‘e  country,  hardly  yet  emerged  from 

7.77  'p  ‘ 7^  ^ 7 ®‘'“^®’  '‘®  ®«"veyed  fimm  Scotland,  which 

countiy  he  never  afterwards  saw,  to  Windsor,  where  ho  received  his  education 
under  Uio  care  o a maternal  uncle.  It  was  attempted  to  make  him  enter  the 
pio  ession  o an  a toiney  , but  his  thirst  tor  knowledge  rendered  that  disagree- 
able to  him,  and  caused  him  to  prefer  the  precarious  life  of  an  author  by  piofes- 
sion.  t would  be  vain  to  enumerate  the  nmny  works  of  Dr  Campbell.  His 
first  undertaking  ot  any  magnitude,  was  “The  Military  History  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  1 mice  Eugene,”  which  appeared  in  173(3,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  and  was  well  received.  Ho  was  next  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  thP 
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Ancient  Universal  History,  wliich  appeareil  in  seven  Iclios,  the  last  being  pub- 
lished in  1744.  The  part  relating  to  the  cosmogony,  >vhich  is  by  far  the  most 
learned,  nas  witlen  by  Dr  Campbell.  In  1742,  appeared  the  two  fu;st  volumes 
of  his  Lives  of  the  Adndrals,  and,  in  1744,  the  remaining  two  : tins  is  the  only 
work  of  Dr  Campbell  which  has  continued  popular  to  the  present  time,  an 
accident  probably  arising,  in  a great  measure,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  activity  of  Dr  CampbeU  at  this  period  is  very  surprising.  In  the  same  year 
ill  wliich  he  completed  his  last  mentioned  work,  he  published  a CoUection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  in  2 volumes,  folio.  In  1745,  he  conmienced  the  pub  i- 
cation  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  in  wceldy  numbers.  In  tins,  as  in  all  the 
other  works  of  Dr  Campbell,  it  is  found  that  he  did  not  content  himself  with  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  profession,  ns  exercised  at  that  time.  V hile  he  wrote  to 
supply  the  current  necessities  of  the  pubUc,  and  of  his  own  home,  he  ako  endea- 
voured to  give  his  works  an  original  and  peculiar  value.  Hence  it  is  found  that 
the  lives  composing  his  Biographia  Britannica  are  compiled  with  p-eat  care  from 
a vast  number  of  documents,  and  contain  many  striking  speculations  on  hterary 
and  political  subjects,  calculated  to  obtain  for  the  work  a high  and  enduring 
character.  The  candour  and  benevolent  feelings  of  Dr  Campbell  have  also 
produced  the  exceUent  effect  of  strildng  impartiality  in  the  gi^d  ques- 
tions of  religious  and  political  controversy.  Though  himself  a member  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  treated  the  lives  of  the  gi-eat  non-conformists  sucli  as 
Baxter  and  Calamy,  with  such  justice  as  to  excite  the  admiration  ot  their  oini 
party.  Dr  Camiibell’s  style  is  such  as  would  not  now,  perhaps,  be  much  a^red; 
Lt  it  was  considered,  by  his  own  contemporaries,  to  be  superior  both  in  accu 
racy  and  in  wannth  of  tone  to  what  was  generally  used.  He  fr^ted  the  article 
Boyle  in  such  terms  as  to  draw  the  thanks  of  John,  fifth  earl  of  On-ery,  ‘in  the 
name  of  all  the  Boyles,  for  the  honour  he  had  done  to  them,  and  to  his  own 
iudgment,  by  placing  the  family  in  such  a light  as  to  give  a spirit  of  emulation 
to  those  who  were  hereafter  to  inherit  the  title.”  A second  edition  of  the  B.o- 
ei-aphia,  with  additions,  was  undertaken,  after  Dr  Campbell’s  death,  by  Dr  Ki^ 
pis  but  only  carried  to  a fifth  volume,  where  it  stopped  at  the  letter  1-.  It  is 
still,  in  both  editions,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  reference  in  the  language 
While  eno-aged  in  these  heavy  undertakings.  Dr  Campbell  occasionally  relaxeil 
himself  in  lighter  works,  one  of  wliich,  entitled,  “ Heniiippus  Redivivus,”  is  a 
curious  essay,  apparently  designed  to  explain  in  a serious  manner  an  ancient 
medical  whim,  which  assumed  that  life  could  be  prolonged  to  a gi-eat  extent  by 
inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women.  It  is  said  that  some  grave  physicians  were 
so  far  influenced  by  this  mock  essay,  as  to  go  and  live  for  a time  in  female 
boardiim-schools,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  its  doctrine  to  the  proof.  In  reality, 
the  wliole  affair  was  a jest  of  Dr  Campbell,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a sportive  exer- 
cise of  his  mind,  being  merely  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Bayle,  lyith  whose 
stylo  of  treating  controversial  sulijccts  he  appare  to  have  been  deeply  impressed, 
as  ho  professedly  adopts  it  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  In  1750,  Dr  Camp- 
bell published  his  celebrated  work,  “ The  Fresent  State  of  Europe,”  which  after- 
wards went  through  many  editions,  and  was  so  much  admired  abroad,  that  a son 
of  the  dulee  do  Bclleislo  studied  hinglish  in  order  to  bo  .able  to  read  it.  'I  he 
vast  extent  of  infonnation  which  Dr  Campbell  had  acquired  during  his  active 
life  by  conversation,  as  well  as  by  books,  and  the  comprehensive  powers  of 
arrangement  which  his  profession  had  already  given  him,  are  conspicuous  in  this 
work.  Ho  was  afterwards  employed  in  writing  some  of  the  most  imporUnt  arli- 
clcs  in  the  “ Modern  Universal  History,”  which  extended  to  sixteen  volume.s, 
folio,  and  was  reprinted  in  a smaller  form.  His  last  gi-cat  work  w.as  the  ‘1  oh- 
tical  Survey  of  Britain  ; being  a Series  of  Reflections  on  the  situation,  ands, 
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inhabitants,  revenues,  colonies,  and  commerce,  of  this  island wliicli  appeared 
in  1774,  ill  2 volumes  4to,  having-  cost  him  the  labour  of  many  years.  Tliougli 
Its  value  is  so  far  temporai-y,  this  is  perhaps  the  work  which  does  its  author  the 
highest  credit.  It  excited  the  athniration  of  the  world  to  such  a degree  as 
caused  him  to  be  absolutely  overwhelmed  Avith  new  correspondents.  He  tells  a 
trieiid,  in  a letter,  that  he  had  ah-eady  consumed  a ream  of  paper,  (nearly  a thou- 
sand sheets, ) in  answering  these  friends,  and  was  just  breaking  upon  another, 
which  perhaps  would  share  the  same  fate. 

Dr  Camphell  had  been  married  early  in  life  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Robe,  of  Leominster,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  gentleman,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children.  Though  it  does  not  ajipear  that  he  had  any  other  resources 
than  his  pen,  his  style  of  life  was  very  respectable.  His  time  was  so  exclusively 
devoted  to  reading  and  writing,  that  ho  seldom  stirred  abroad.  His  chief  exor- 
cise was  an  occasional  ivalk  in  his  garden,  or  in  a room  of  his  house.  He  was 
natm-ally  of  a delicate  frame  of  body  ; but  strict  temperance,  with  the  regularity 
ot  all  his  habits,  preserved  his  health  against  the  eliects  of  both  his  sedentary 
life  and  original  weakness,  tiU  his  sixty-eighth  year,  when  he  died,  December 
28,  1775,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  Avithout  pain. 

It  Avould  only  encumber  our  pages  to  recount  all  the  minor  productions  of  Dr 
Campbell.  A minute  specilication  of  them  is  preserved  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Biogi-apliia  Britannica,  where  his  life  Avas  An-itten  by  Dr  Kijjpis.  So  multitu- 
dinous, however,  Avere  his  fugitive  compositions,  that  he  once  bought  an  old  pamph- 
let, Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  pleased  on  dipping  into  it,  and  Avhich  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  his  own  early  Avritings.  So  completely  had  he  forgot  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  that  he  had  read  it  half  through  before  he  had  discovered  that  it 
was  AiTitten  by  himself.  On  another  occasion,  a friend  brought  him  a book, 
in  French,  Avhich  professed  to  have  been  translated  from  the  German,  and  Avhich 
the  owner  recommended  Dr  Campbell  to  try  in  an  English  dress.  The  Doctor, 
on  looking  into  it,  discovered  it  to  be  a neglected  Avork  of  his  own,  Avhich  had 
lound  its  way  into  Germany,  and  there  been  published  as  an  original  Avork. 
Dr  Campbell,  in  his  private  life,  Avas  a gentleman  and  a Christian : he  possessed 
an  acquaintance  Avith  the  most  of  modern  languages,  besides  HebreAv,  Greek,  and 
various  oriental  tongues.  His  best  faculty  Avas  his  memory,  Avhich  Avas  surpris- 
ingly  tenacious  and  accurate.  Dr  Johnson  spoke  of  him  in  the  following  terms, 
as  recorded  by  BosAvell : “ I think  highly  of  Campbell.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  very  good  parts.  In  the  second  place,  he  has  very  extensive  reading  ; not, 
perhaps,  Avhat  is  properly  called  learning,  but  history,  politics,  and,  in  shorh 
that  popular  knowledge  Avhich  makes  a man  very  useful.  In  the  third  place,  he 
lias  leai-nt  much  by  Avhat  is  called  the  voce  viva.  He  tallvs  Avith  a great  many 
people.  Ihe  opportunities  Avhich  Dr  C.-impbell  enjoyed  of  ficquiring  informa- 
tion, by  the  mode  described  by  Dr  Johnson,  Avei-e  very  great.  He  enjoyed  a 
univereal  acquaintance  among  the  clever  men  of  his  time,  literary  and  otherwise, 
Avhom  he  regularly  saAv  in  conversationes  on  the  Sunday  evenings.  'Ihe  advan- 
tage Avhich  a literary  man  must  enjoy  by  this  means  is  very  great,  for  conversa- 
tion, Avhen  it  becomes  in  the  least  excited,  strikes  out  ideas  li-om  the  minds  of 
all  present,  which  would  never  arise  in  solitary  study,  and  often  brings  to  a just 
equilibrium  disputable  points  Avhich,  in  the  cogitations  of  a single  individual, 
Avould  be  settled  all  on  one  side.  Smollett,  in  enumerating  the  Avriters  Avho  had 
reflected  lustre  on  the  reign  of  George  II.,  speaks  of  “ the  merit  conspicuous  in 
the  works  of  Campbell,  remarkable  lor  candoui-,  intelligence,  and  precision.” 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  excellent  man  was  honom-ed,  in  1754, 
with  the  degree  ofLL.D.  by  the  univei-sity  of  Glasgow,  and  that,  for  some  years 
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before  his  death,  having  befriended  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Bute  in 
his  writings,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  situation  of  his  majesty  s agent  for  il.e 

province  of  Georgia.  _ _ . , , , v , 

CAMPBELL,  Lieutenant- Colonel  John,  a distinguished  soldier,  was  bom 

at  Edinburgh,  December  7,  1753.  He  was  second  son  of  John  Cimpbell,  Esq., 
of  Stonefield,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  and  lady  Grace  Stuart, 
sister  to  John,  third  earl  of  Bute.  Lord  Campbell  was  a judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1801.  His  son  John  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  mins  native  city, 
the  HiMi  School  of  which  he  attended  from  the  year  1759  to  1763.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  army,  as  ensign  in  the  57th  rc'giniei.L  of 
foot;  and  in  tlu-ee  years  afterwards,  was  appointed  to  a lieutenancy  in  tiie  7th 
foot,  Of  royal  fusileers.  With  tliis  regiment  he  served  in  Can.ada,  and  w.as 
made  prisoner  there,  when  that  country  was  overrun  by  the  American  generals, 
Montgomery  and  Arnold.  Having  obtained  his  release,  he  was,  two  years 
afterwards,  namely,  in  1775,  appointed  to  a captaincy  in  the  71st,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  Frazer’s  Highlanders  ; and  with  this  corps  he  served  in 
America,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  war  with  that  country,  having  been,  in 
the  mean  time,  appointed  major  of  the  74th  regiment,  or  Argyleshire  High- 
landers. 

In  February,  1781,  major  Campbell  exchanged  into  the  100th  regiment, 
with  which  corps  he  embarked  in  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  British 
government  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  command  of  commodore 
Johnston,  and  general,  afterwards  Sir  William  Meadows.  On  this  occasion,  the 
general  orders  bore,  that  the  troops  on  board  of  the  Porpoise  and  Eagle  tmns- 
ports,  were  to  receive  their  orders  from  major  Campbell.  Circumstances, 
however,  having  subsequently  rendered  it  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commodore  and  general,  not  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  Cape,  but  rather  to 
proceed  to  the  East  Indies,  to  aid  the  British  forces  there,  the  tianspoits  pro- 
ceeded to  their  new  destination,  and  arrived  in  Bombay  in  January,  1782. 
Ill  the  February  following,  major  Campbell  was  appointed  to  command  the 
flank  corps  of  a small  army  assembled  at  Calicut,  on  the  JMalabar  co.ast,  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Humberston.  This  army  marched  into  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Palagatcherry,  an  important  stronghold 
of  Hyder  Ally  ; but  it  was  found  too  strong  to  be  assailed,  with  any  ch.ance 
of  success,  by  so  small  a force  as  that  which  was  now  brought  against  it ; colonel 
Humberston,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat,  without  attempting  any- 
thing.  During  this  retreat,  the  British  forces  were  for  some  time  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  who,  however,  were  kept  so  ellectimlly  at  bay  by  the  retiring 
troops,  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  them;  and  the  sole 
merit  of  this  was  ascribed  by  the  commanding  officer,  to  the  able  .and  soldier- 
like manner  in  which  major  Campbell  covered  the  retreat,  in  which  service  he 
had  a horse  shot  under  him. 

The  retreating  army  h.aving  re.achcd  Paniana,a  British  station,  the  command 
was  assumed  by  colonel  Macleod,  who  made  immediate  prcp.aralions  for  receiv- 
ing the  enemy,  who,  though  now  left  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  were  still 
advancing.  In  the  disposition  of  his  forces  on  this  occasion,  colonel  Macleod 
confided  the  command  of  the  centre  to  m.ajor  Campbell,  who  had,  in  the  in- 
terim, been  appointed  to  the  m.ajority  of  the  second  batl.alion  of  the  42nd 
regiment.  The  enemy,  led  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  shortly  afterwards  appe.ared, 
and  attacked  the  posts  where  m.njor  Campbell  and  major  Shaw,  who  com- 
manded the  loft,  wore  situated ; but  was  repulsed  with  such  loss,  that  he 
retreated  with  his  army  to  a considerable  distance,  and  did  not  .again  seek  to 
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renew  the  contest.  In  this  eng.igement,  m.ajor  Campbell  was  wounded,  but 
remained  in  the  field  till  the  enemy  was  defeated.  The  singular  intrepidity 
and  admirable  conduct  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  affair 
called  forth  the  warmest  encomiums  from  colonel  Macleod,  who,  in  the  general 
orders  which  he  issued  on  the  following  day,  bore  the  most  flattering  testimony 
to  his  merits.  ° ^ 

The  most  important  service  in  which  m.ajor  Campbell  was  eng.aged,  w.as  the 
siege  of  Annantpore,  which  he  reduced,  and  took  from  the  enemy.”  ’ 

In  May,  1783,  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  and  select  committee  of 
Bombay,  to  the  provisional  command  of  the  army  in  the  Bidnure  country,  in 
absence  of  colonel  Macleod,  who  was  prisoner  with  tlie  enemy.  Soon  after 
major  Campbell  had  assumed  the  command,  Tippoo  having  got  possession  of 
Bidnuie,  meditated  an  attack  on  Mangalore,  where  major  Campbell  was  st.a- 
tioned ; and  with  this  view,  and  as  a preparatory  proceeding,  he  sent  ,a 
detachment  of  his  army,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  horse  and  foot,  anil 
some  field  pieces,  in  advance.  Having  been  informed  of  the  .approach  of  these 
troops,  m.ajor  Campbell  marched  from  Mangalore  at  midnight,  on  the  Gtit  of 
iM.ay,  1783,  with  fourteen  hundred  men,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  them; 
and  in  this  he  w.as  eminently  successful.  He  reached  the  enemy’s  camp  about 
day  bre.ak,  attacked  them,  and  instantly  put  them  to  the  route,  capturing  four 
brass  field  pieces,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  draught  bullocks  ; the  l.aUer  a 
singularly  valuable  prize,  as,  from  the  country  being  in  possession  of  the  eneiny 
rattle  was  not  to  be  had  for  the  commiss.ariat.  The  defeat  of  Tippoo’s  detachi 
ment,  however,  instead  of  diverting  him  from  his  intended  attack  on  Mangalore 
h.ad  the  effect  only  of  urging  him  to  hasten  his  proceedings;  and  on  the  19th 
of  May,  his  vanguard  appeared  in  sight  of  that  place,  which  by  the  23d  w.as 
regularly  invested  by  an  army,  computed  at  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  an  hundred  pieces  of  .artillerv. 

M.ajor  Campbell’s  defence  of  this  important  fortress  against  such'a  prodigious 
force,  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  that  ever 
distinguished  the  British  arms  in  India.  The  garrison  under  his  command  con- 
sisted only  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  were  British  soldiers,  the  remainder  beino- 
seapoys,  or  native  infantry ; and  they  were,  besides,  in  want  of  almost  every 
accommodation  and  comfort  necessary  to  enable  them  to  endure  a siege.  They 
were  short  of  both  provisions  and  medicine  ; and,  from  the  insufficient  shelter 
which  the  fort  afforded,  they  were  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  monsoon. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  this  little  garrison  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
Tippoo,  who  commanded  at  the  siege  in  person,  till  the  2nd  of  August,  two 
months  and  a half,  when,  through  the  intervention  of  the  envoy  from  the 
French  court,  at  Tippoo’s  Durbar,  a cessation  of  hostilities  took  place  ; but  as 
neither  side  meant,  notwithstanding  this  parley,  to  give  up  the  contest,  the 
siege  was  now  converted  into  a blockade  ; and  though  the  garrison  was  thus 
10  ieved  fiom  the  danger  of  casualties  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  it  was  not 
relieved  from  the  miseries  of  famine,  which  had  now  reduced  them  to  the  last 
extremity  of  distress. 

Soon  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  took  place,  Tippoo  expressed  a wish 
to  see  m.ajor  Campbell,  whose  bravery,  though  an  eiieiiiy,  he  had  generosity 
enough  to  appreciate.  Major  Campbell  accepted  the  invitation,  and  h.ad  an 
audience  of  the  eastern  potentate,  avho  received  him  with  much  politeness,  and 
ji.aid  him  many  flattering  compliments.  The  major  w.as  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  officers  on  this  occasion,  and  amongst  these  by  two  c.aptains  of  the  42nd,  in 
their  full  costume ; a sight  with  which  Tippoo  was  extremely  delighted.  To  each 
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1 of  the  officers  he  pieseiited  a handsome  shawl ; and  after  they  had  returned  to 
the  fort,  he  sent  major  Campbell  an  additional  present  of  a very  fine  horse,  j 
which  the  famishing  garrison,  such  was  the  melancholy  condition  to  which  they  j 

were  reduced,  afterwards  killed  and  ate.  ^ i 

By  the  assistance  of  occasional,  but  extremely  inadequate,  supplies  of  neces-  ' 
saries  which  reached  them  from  time  to  time  by  sea,  the  intrepid  defenders  of 
Mangalore  held  out  till  the  24th  of  January,  1764,  by  which  time  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition  by  disease  and  famine,  when  major 
Campbell  determined  on  calling  a council  of  war,  to  consider  whether  they 
should  continue  the  defence,  or  capitulate.  The  council  decided  on  the  latter,  i 

and  terras  were  accordingly  submitted  to  Tippoo,  who  accepted  them  ; and  on  | 

the  30th  January,  the  troops  evacuated  the  fort,  and  embarked  for  Tillicherry,  j 

one  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  ; after  enduring,  under  , 

all  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  already  related,  a siege  of  eight  months, 
and  sustaining  a loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  other  casualties,  of  no  less 
than  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  garrison. 

Though  thus  eventually  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  service  performed  by 
colonel  Campbell,  (a  rank  to  which  he  was  promoted,  19th  February,  1783,)  j, 

by  the  determined  and  protracted  resistance  he  had  made,  was  of  the  last  j 

importance  to  the  British  interests  in  India,  inasmuch  as  it  concentraUd  , 

and  occupied  all  Tippoo’s  forces  for  eight  entire  months,  at  a most  critical  j 

period,  and  prevented  him  from  attempting  any  hostile  operations  in  any  other  ; 

part  of  the  empire  during  all  that  time  ; and  of  the  value  of  that  service,  the  j 

government  of  Bombay  expressed  itself  deeply  sensible  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  | 

that  some  especial  marks  of  its  favour  and  approbation  would  have  followed  this  | 

expression  of  its  sentiments  regarding  the  conduct  of  colonel  Campbell,  had  he 
' lived  to  receive  them ; but  this  was  not  permitted  to  him.  He  was  not  destined  ; 
to  enjoy  the  fame  he  had  won,  or  to  reap  its  reward.  The  fatigue  he  had  un-  j 

dergone  during  the  siege  of  Mangalore  had  undermined  his  constitution,  and  , 

brought  on  an  illness,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  i 

Under  this  affliction,  he  quitted  the  army  on  the  19lh  February,  and  pro-  I 

ceeded  to  Bombay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  March,  past  all  hope  of  re-  j 

covery  ; and  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  he  expired,  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  ao'e.  A monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  at  Bombay , 
by  ordm-  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  a testimony 
at  once  to  his  merits,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  the  important  services  he  liad 
rendered  to  the  British  interests  in  India. 

CANT,  Andrew,  a Presbyterian  preacher  of  great  vigour  and  eloquence  at 
the  period  of  the  Second  Reformation.  In  1638  ho  was  minister  of  Pitsligo  in  | 

Aberdeenshire.  Unlike  the  generality  of  the  clergy  in  that  district  of  Scotland,  j 

he  entered  heartily  into  the  national  covenant  for  resisting  the  episcopalian  j 

encroachments  of  Charles  I.,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggles  of  the 
time  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  was  associated  with  the  celebrated  j 
Alexander  Henderson,  David  Dickson,  the  Earls  of  klontrose  and  Kinghorn,  : 

and  Lord  Cupar,  in  the  commission  appointed  in  July  1638,  by  the  Tables,  or  j 

deputies  of  the  different  classes  of  Covenanters,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  burgesses, 
and  ministers,  to  proceed  to  the  north  and  endeavour  to  engage  the  inhabit.ants  , 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  in  the  work  of  reformation.  ^ The  doctors 
of  divinity  in  the  town  had  steadily  resisted  the  progress  of  reforming  principles, 
and  were  greatly  incensed  when  they  heard  of  this  commission.  They  ful- 
minated against  it  from  the  pulpit;  and  the  town  council,  under  their  influent 
and  example,  enacted,  by  a plnrality  of  votes,  that  none  of  the  citizens  s lou 
Bubscribo  the  covenant.  The  deputies  arrived  on  the  20th  of  the  mont  i. 
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and  were  hospitably  received  by  the  magistrates  j but  they  declined  thpimvoffor« 

o fnendahipmuheyslould  foVo„  “ t 

or  ilrr  "I  “ I , ■™on,lmled  „ith  them  on  the  d.ngei: 

Of  pop  sh  and  prekt.cal  innovations  : but  the  provost  excused  himself  and  his 
coadjutors  by  pleading  tl.at  they  were  protestants  and  not  papists,  and  intimating 
leii  desue  not  to  thwart  the  inclination  of  the  king.  Immediately  after  theif 
erview  with  the  magistrates,  the  deputies  received  from  the  doctors  of  the  two 
universities  a paper  containing  fourteen  ensnaring  propositions  respecting  the  cove- 
nant, promising  compliance  should  the  commissioners  return  a satisfactory  answer 
These  propositions  liad  been  carefully  conned  over  previously,  and  even  printed 
m.d  ,0  the  coun  m E.glm.d  befo,o  L .rrivji  or  .ho  diJS 

They  were  speedily  answered  by  the  latter,  who  sent  their  replies  to  the  doctors 

for  1*1°  Meanwhile  the  nobles  applied  to  the  magistrates 

foi  the  use  of  the  pulpits  on  the  Sabbath  following,  for  the  ministerial  com- 
missioneis,  but  this  being  refused,  the  three  ministers  preaehed  in  the  open  air, 

0 great  multitudes,  giving  pointed  and  popular  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
doctors,  and  urging  the  subscription  of  the  covenant  with  such  effect  that  five 
hundred  signatures  were  adhibited  to  it  upon  tho  spot,  some  of  the  adherents 
eing  persons  of  quality.  On  Monday  the  deputies  went  out  into  the  country 
distiicts,  and  although  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the  Aberdeen  doctors  had 
been  at  pains  to  pre-occupy  the  minds  of  tho  people,  yet  the  covenant  was  signed 

“'‘“y  gentlemen.  Additional  subscriptions 
tl  *f°  ® 1-etuvn  to  Aberdeen,  where  they  preached  again 

as  on  the  foi  mer  S.abbath ; but  finding  that  they  could  produce  no  effect  upon 
he  doctors  of  divimtjq  whose  principles  led  them  to  render  implicit  obedience 
to  the  court,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt  and  returned  to  Edinburgh 

blWo^f  Cant  sat  in  the  celebrated  Glasgow  Assem- 

blj  (of  1638),  and  took  part  in  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  with  the  great  and 
good  men  whom  the  crisis  of  affairs  had  brought  together  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  ^ In  the  course  of  the  procedure,  the  Assembly  was  occupied  with  a 
presentation  to  Mr  Cant  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Newbattle «My  Lord  Lowthian 
presented  ane  supplication  to  the  Assemblie,  anent  the  transportation  of  Mr 
^drow  Cant  from  Pitsligo  to  Newbotle,  in  the  Presbitrie  of  Dalkeith.  Moderatour 
(Henderson)  said— It  would  seeme  reasonable  your  Lordship  should  get  a favour- 
able answer,  considering  your  diligence  and  zeale  in  this  cause  above  many  uthers 
and  I know  this  not  to  bo  a new  motion,  but  to  be  concludit  bv  the  patron,  pres- 
bitric,  and  paroche.  Tho  commissioner  of  Edinr-  alleadged  that  they  had  made 

M ®“>cc.  Then  the  mater  was  put  to  voiting— Whither 

Ir  Andro  Cant  should  be  transported  from  Pitsligo  to  Edinburgh  ? And  tho 
most  pairt  of  the  Assembly  voited  to  his  transplantation  to  Newbotle;  and  so  tl.o 
Moderatour  deelaired  him  to  bo  minister  at  Newbotle.” 

rom  his  pioximity  to  Edinburgh  in  his  now  charge,  Mr  Cant  was  enabled  to 
^ ° attention  to  public  affairs,  with  which  his  name  is  closely 

j , ns  period.  In  1640,  he,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  Robert  Blair, 

John  Livingston,  Robert  Baillie,  and  George  Gillespie,  the  most  eminent  ministers 
10  ay,  ucro  appointed  chaplains  to  the  army  of  the  Covenanters,  which  they 
accompanied  in  tho  campaign  of  that  year.  When  the  Scots  gained  possession 
0 ugust  30,  Henderson  and  Cant  were  the  ministers  nominated  to 

preach  in  the  town  churches.  In  tho  same  year  the  General  Assembly  agreed  to 
translate  Mr  Cant  from  Newbattle  to  Aberdeen.  In  1641  we  again  find  him  at 
Edinbuigh,  where  public  duty  no  doubt  often  called  him.  On  the  2Ist  of  Aun-ust 
he  preached  before  Charles  L,  on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty’s  second  visit“for 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  his  Scottish  subjects.  When  tho  union  of  the  church 
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.md  nation,  cemented  by  the  covenant,  ■n’as  dislocated  by  the  unliappy  deed  ^ 
known  as  the  Engagement,  in  1648,  Cant,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  i ; 
zeal  and  fidelity,  stood  consistently  by  the  covenanting  as  now  distinguished  from  ^ 
the  political  party.  "When  General  David  Leslie  was  at  Aberdeen  in  November,  ; 
1650,  on  an  expedition  against  some  northern  insurgents,  he  was  visited  by  Messrs 
Andrew  Cant,  elder  and  younger,  ministers  of  Aberdeen,  who,  amongst  many 
other  discourses,  told  the  lord  general,  “ that  wee  eould  not  in  conscience  ^ist 
the  king  to  recover  his  crowne  of  England,  but  he  thoughte  one  kingdome  might 
serve  him  werey  iveill,  and  one  crowne  was  eneuehe  for  any  one  man;  one 
kingdome  being  sufficientfor  one  to  reuell  and  governe.”  Balfour  s Annals, iy.  161 . 

In  the  year  1660,  a complaint  was  presented  to  the  magistrates,  charging  Mr 
Cant  with  having  published  Rutherford’s  celebrated  book,  entitled  Lex  Rex, 
without  authority,  and  for  denouncing  anathemas  and  imprecations  against  many  , 
of  his  congregation,  in  the  course  of  performing  his  religious  duties.  A variety  of  1 

proceedings  took  place  on  this  question  before  the  magistrates,  but  no  judgment  ' 

was  given ; Mr  Cant,  however,  finding  his  situation  rather  unpleasant,  withdrew  ^ ^ 

himself  from  his  pastoral  charge,  removed  from  the  town  with  his  wife  and  family,  | 
and  died  about  the  year  1664.  I 

A clergyman,  named  Mr  Andrew  Cant,  supposed  to  have  been  son  to  the  above,  | ! 

was  a minister  of  Edinburgh  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  consequently  • ■ 

must  have  been  an  adherent  of  episcopacy.  He  was  also  principal  of  the  University  i 
between  the  years  1675  and  1685.  The  same  person,  or  perhaps  his  son,  was 
deprived  of  his  charge  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  Revolution,  and,  on  the  l^th  of  , 
October,  1722,  was  consecrated  as  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  disestablished  epis-  j 
copal  church  in  Scotland.  This  individual  died  in  1728. 

How  far  it  may  be  true,  as  mentioned  in  the  Spectator,  that  the  modern  word  j 
Cant,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  applied  to  signify  religious  | 
unction,  but  is  now  extended  to  a much  wider  interpretation,  was  derived  from  i 
the  worthy  minister  of  Aberdeen,  we  cannot  pretend  to  determine.  The  more 
probable  derivation  is  from  the  Latin  cantus,  singing  or  chanting. 

We  have  some  further  anecdotes  of  Mr  Cant  in  Wodrow’s  Analecta,  or  private 
memorandum  book;  a valuable  manuscript  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  i 

“Mr  David  Lyall,  who  was  formerly  a presbyterian  minister,  was  ordained  by 
the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  Mr  Andrew  Cant  being  at  that  time  moderator.  He  I 
afterwards  complied  with  episcopacy,  and  was  the  man  who  intimated  the  sentence  j 
of  Mr  Andrew  Cant’s  deposition,  who  was  present  in  the  church  hearing  him,  and  | 
immediately  after  he  had  done  it,  it’s  said  Mr  Cant  should  have  spoken  publicly  to  j 
him  in  the  church  in  these  words,  ‘ Davie,  Davie,  I kent  .aye  ye  wad  doe  this  since 
the  day  I l.aid  my  hands  on  your  head.’  He  [Mr  Ly.all]  was  afterwards  minister 
of  Montrose,  and  had  ano  thundering  way  of  preaching,  aud  died  at  3Iontrosc 
about  10  or  12  years  agoe.  It’s  s.aid  that  some  days  before  his  death,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  Links,  about  the  twilight,  at  a pretty  dist.ance  from  the  town,  he 
espyed,  as  it  were,  a woman  all  in  white  standing  not  far  from  him,  who  immedi- 
ately disappe.ared,  and  he  coming  up  presently  to  the  place  saw  no  person  there, 
though  the  Links  bo  very  plain.  Only,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  place  where  she 
stood,  he  saw  two  words  dr.iwn  and  written,  .as  it  had  been  with  a statf  upon  the 

sand ‘ Sentenced  and  Condemned  — upon  which  ho  came  homo  very  pensive 

and  melancholy,  and  in  a little  sickens  aud  dyes.  What  to  make  of  this,  or  what 
truth  is  in  it,  I cannot  tell ; only  1 had  it  from  a minister  who  lives  near  Montrose, 

Mr  J.  G.— i.  149. 

“Mr  Andrew  Cant,  in  Aberdeen,  w.as  a violent  royalist,  and  oven  when  tho 
English  were  there,  ho  used  to  pray  for  our  banished  king,  and  that  tho  Lord 
would  deliver  him  from  tho  bondage  of  oppressors.  One  d.ay  in  tho  time  of  the 
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,*■  "“1'  '•  «■«  English  oon.nioiimdth,]  nhen 

Errv"‘"“ 

« J r TT  ‘ He  had  once  been  a captain  and 

' ■<  resolute  men  in  his  day. — iii  153  ’ 

most  minister  of  the  new  town  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a 

11^1  ex  and  cause  of  God.  I hear  he  l.ad 

trave  a ""  hi  T^’  conscience  bare  him  witness  that  he  never 

gave  a wiong  touch  to  the  ark  of  God  all  his  dayes.  The  malio-nanta  used  to 

^^CA^^r'TTT  apostles  of  the  covenant”  iv,  265. 

of  n.tsLv?^’  preacher  of  the  more  uncompromising  order 

olo”  ffl’  '"  *««“i™,  'Vher.  he  ™,  born,  aboul  the  yea, 

amon\f  fl  ^ follo'vmg  account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  early  life 

^''odvow,  who  appears  to  have  written  down 
IJoMld  Tai  *°n  » ^thers  of  the  chm-ch,  which  came  to  liis  eai-s.“  “ Mr 
fore  ^ pica®  historian,  » for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  be- 

rdeknornV  never  under  doubG  as  to  his  interest/and  the  ^reLon  was 
told  mv  father”  \Vh'”  extraordinai7  way,  and  the  way  was  this,  as  Mr  C. 
and  he  fell  1 , he  was  naturally  hasty  and  fiery, 

a Ion  «•  exercise,  and  that  in  a very  high  degree,  and  for 

inci-en^‘  h ^ public  and  private,  and  the  G-ouble  still 

naeasing,  he  at  length  came  to  a positive  resolution  to  make  away  with  him- 
self, and  accordingly  went  out  more  than  once  to  drown  himself  in  a water  but 

afierl  l''""  1.*^^  ^ther.  At  length, 

shlTl  ""  resolution  to  take  a time  or  place  where  nothing 

should  stop,  and  gws  out  early  one  morning  by  break  of  day  to  a coal  pit,  and 
when  he  comes  to  it,  and  none  at  all  about,  he  comes  to  the  brink  of  it  to  throw 
iimself  in  and  just  as  he  w as  going  to  jump  in  he  heard  ane  audible  voice  from 
nl7h''  forgiven  thee,’  and  that  stopped  him, 

II  v!'*  /'  never  got  leave  to  doubt  of  his  interest.  But 

essed  be  God,  we  have  a more  sure  word  of  'prophecy  to  lean  to,  though  1 
leve  where  such  extraordinary  revelations  are,  there  is  ane  inwai-d  testiiuony 
tne  spirit  cleaving  marks  of  grace  to  the  soul  too.” 

We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Mr  Cargill,  having  studied  at  Aberdeen, 

, being  persuaded  by  his  lather  to  enter  the  church,  became  minister  of  the 
1 A a*’’®"  Glasgow,  some  time  after  the  division  among  the  clergy,  in 

• e continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  this  situation  in  a very  pious  and 
exemp  ary  manner,  until  the  restoration  of  the  episcopal  church,  when  his  refus- 
ing to  accept  collation  from  the  archbishop,  or  celebrate  the  king’s  birth-day, 
cw  upon  urn  t le  attention  ot  the  authorities,  and  he  was  banished,  by  act  of 
° TOunti-y,  eyond  the  lay.  To  this  edict,  he  appears  to  have  paid 
1 e a eii  ion  » >**■  le  did  not  awake  the  jealousy  of  the  government  till  1668, 
!i,'^**f'**  ta  c e ore  the  council,  and  commanded  peremptorily  to  observe 
their  former  acU  In  September,  1669,  upon  his  petition  to  the  council,  he  was 
pernutted  to  come  to  Ldinburgh  upon  some  legal  business,  but  not  to  reside  in 

1 Howie’s  Scots’  Worthies 

* Wodrow  8 Analecta,  or  Memorandum-book,  (.MS.  Advocates’  Library,)  i,  3, 

1.  8 T 
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the  city,  or  to  approach  Glasgow.  For  some  years  after  this  jMjriod,  he  led  tlie 
life  of  a field  preacher,  subject  to  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  of  ihe 
government,  from  whom  he  nuide  many  remarkable  escapes.  So  far  from  accept- 
ing the  indulgence  offered  to  the  presbyterian  clergy,  he  Avas  one  of  tliat  small 
body  who  thought  it  their  duty  to  denounce  openly  all  who  did  so.  In  I G 79,  he 
appeared  amongst  the  unfortunate  band  which  stood  forward  atBothwell  bridge 
in  vain  resistance  to  an  overpowering  tyranny.  On  this  occasion,  he  hm 
wounded,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape.  Subsequent  to  lliis 
period,  he  took  refuge  for  a short  while  in  Holland.  In  the  montlis  of  31aj 
and  June,  1680,  he  was  again  under  hiding  in  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have  been 
concerned  in  drawing  up  some  very  strong  papers  against  the  government  He, 
and  a distinguished  lay  member  of  the  same  sect,  named  Henry  Hall,  of  Haugh- 
head,  lurked  for  some  time  about  the  shores  of  the  Fii’th  of  Forth  above  Queens- 
ferry,  till  at  length  the  episcopal  minister  of  Carriden  gave  notice  of  them  to  the 
governor  of  Blackness,  who,  June  3d,  set  out  in  search  of  them.  This  ofiicer  hav- 
ing traced  them  to  a public  house  in  Queensfen-y,  went  in,  and  pretending  a great 
deal  of  respect  for  Mr  Cargill,  begged  to  drink  a glass  of  wine  with  him.  He  had, 
in  the  meantime,  sent  off  his  servant  for  a party  of  soldiers.  Tlie  tw  o fugitives 
had  no  suspicion  of  this  man’s  purpose,  till,  not  choosing  to  wait  any  longer  for 
the  arrival  of  his  assistants,  he  attempted  to  take  them  prisoners.  Hall  made  a 
stout  resistance,  but  was  mortally  wounded  w’ith  the  dog-head  of  a carabine  by 
one  George,  a waiter.  Cargill,  escaping  in  the  struggle,  though  not  without 
w’ounds,  was  received  and  concealed  by  a neighbouring  farmer.  He  even  fled 
to  the  south,  and  next  Sunday,  notwithstanding  Ids  wounds,  he  preached  at 
Cairn-hiU,  near  Loudoun.  A paper  of  a very  violent  natm-e  was  found  on  the  , 
person  of  the  deceased  Mr  Hall,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr  CargtU.  It  is  known  in  history  by  the  title  of  the  Queens-  | , 
FERRY  Covenant,  from  the  place  where  it  was  found.  Mr  Cargill  also  appears  ^ i 
to  have  been  concerned  with  his  friend  Eichard  Cameron,  in  publishing  the 
equally  violent  declaration  at  Sanquhar,  on  the  22nd  of  June.  In  the  following 
September,  this  zealous  divine  proceeded  to  a still  more  violent  measure  against  , 
the  existing  powers.  Having  collected  a large  congregation  in  the  Torwood,  ^ , 
betw'een  Falldrk  and  Stirling,  he  preached  from  1 Corinthians,  verse  13,  and  '! 
then,  without  having  previously  consulted  a single  brother  in  the  ministry,  or 
any  other  individual  of  his  party,  he  gave  out  the  usual  form  of  excoimnunica- 
tion  against  the  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  , ^ 
and  Eothes,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dalzell,  of  Binns.  His  ‘ i 
general  reasons  were  their  exertions  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pure  church 
of  Scotland.  The  privy  council  felt  that  this  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  author-  \ 
ity  was  not  only  calculated  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  eminent  pei'sons  n.amed,  ; 
but  tended  to  mark  them  out  as  proper  objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the  igno-  j 
rant  multitude ; and  they  accordingly  took  very  severe  measures  against  the  | 
offender.  He  was  intercommuned,  and  a reward  of  5000  merks  oftered  for  his 
apprehension.  For  seveial  months  he  continued  to  exercise  his  functions  as  a 
minister  when  he  could  find  a convenient  opportunity ; and  many  stories  ai'c 
told  of  hair-breadth  escapes  which  he  made  on  those  occasions  from  the  soldiers, 
and  others  sent  in  search  of  him.  At  length,  in  May,  1681,  he  was  seized  at 
Covington  in  Lanarkshire,  by  a person  named  In-ing  of  Bonsliaw,  who  carried 
him  to  Lanark  on  horseback,  tvith  his  feet  tied  under  the  animal’s  belly.  Soon 
after  he  was  conducted  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  where,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  ho  was  tried  and  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  high  treason.  He 
was  next  day  hanged  and  beheaded,  his  Last  expressions  being  suitable  in  their 
[liety  to  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  Cargill  is  thus  dejaibed  by  Wodrow,  who  | 
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with  him  in  ail  his  sentiments:  “He  ^^as  a person  of 

^le  LI  r “"Iff ^ """y  extraordinary  out- 
^te  Dorn  t.  Aiterwards  he  lived  a most  pious  and  religious  life,  and  ivas  a 

zealous  and  useful  minister,  and  of  an  easy  sweet  natural  temper.  And  I am  of 

he  atDibuted  untohis  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  others,  for  whom  he  had  a 
value,  as  to  his  own  inclinations.” 

CARLYLE,  .^EXANDER,  an  eminent  divine,  was  born  about  tlie  year  1721 
His  father  was  the  minister  of  Prestonpans,  and  lie  received  his  education  at  the 

i fchoTlT.  attended  the:: 

' literature  Sh*"".!”  I rendered  him  the  favourite  of  men  of  science  and 

I v7Jth  7f  f the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  of  1745,  he  was  an  ardent 

troon  nf  ““^'‘'‘"‘t-twenty,  and  thought  proper  to  accept  a commission  in  a 
i^nie  cRv  ^ ? was  raised  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  city.  This  corps  having  been  dissolved  at  the  approach  of  the  Highland 

anny,  he  retired  to  his  father’s  house  at  Prestonpans,  where  the  tide  of  war 
however  soon  followed  him.  Sir  John  Cope  having  pitched  his  camp  in  the 
immeiate  neighbouHiood  of  Prestonpans,  the  Highlanders  attacked  him  e Jly 

Car  t:  of  September,  and  soon  gained  a decided  victorjt 

Carlyle  was  awaked  by  an  account  that  the  armies  were  engaged,  and  burned  to 
the  top  of  the  village  steeple  in  order  to  have  a view  of  tL  action.  He  was 

To2  2T  directions  to  escape  the  broad- 

sw Olds  of  the  enemy.  Tins  incident  gave  him  some  uneasiness  on  his  own 

amount,  for  there  ivas  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  victors  would  not  be  over 
kind  to  one  who  had  lately  appeared  in  arms  against  them.  He  therefore 
retired  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  the  manse  of  Bolton,  some  miles  off  where 
he  Lved  unmolested  for  a few  days,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family.  Having  gone  through  the  usual  exercises  prescribed  by  the  chui-ch 
of  Scotland,  Mr  Carlyle  was  presented,  in  1747,  to  the  living  of  Inveresk,  which 
was,  perhaps  the  best  situation  he  could  have  obtained  in  the  church,  as  the  dis- 
tance from  Edinburgh  was  such  as  to  make  intercourse  with  metropolitan  society 
very  easy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  retirement  and 
country  leisure.  From  tliis  period  till  the  end  of  the  century,  the  name  ofDr 

iockl^"  f H the  intimate 

associate  of  Hume,  Home,  Smith,  Blair,  and  all  the  other  iBustrious  men  who 

0 iished  at  this  period.  Unfortunately,  though  believed  to  possess  talents  fit- 
ting  him  to  shine  in  the  very  highest  waUcs  of  literature  and  inteUectual  science, 
le  never  could  he  prevailed  upon  to  hazard  himself  in  competition  with  his  dis- 
.nguished  friends,  but  was  content  to  lend  to  them  the  benefit  of  his  assistance 
and  critiral  advice  in  fitting  their  productions  for  the  eye  of  the  world.  In  his 
erical  character  Mr  Carlyle  was  a zealous  moderate  ; and  when  he  had  acquired 
some  weight  in  the  ecclesiastical  com-ts,  was  tlie  bold  advocate  of  some  of  the 

of  rTh  1 Assembly  for  maintaining  the  standards 

urc  . n 57,  he  himself  fell  under  censure  as  an  accomplice — if  we 
may  use  suo^h  an  expression-of  Mr  Home,  in  bringing  forward  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas  A the  first  private  rehearsal  of  tliis  play,  Ur  Carlyle  enacted  the  Jart 
of  Old  Norval , and  he  was  one  of  those  clergymen  who  resolutely  involved  tliem- 
selves  in  the  ev.  fame  of  the  author,  by  attending  the  first  representation.  Dur- 
ing the  run  of  the  play,  wlule  the  general  public,  on  the  one  hand,  was  lost  in 
adiniration  of  its  merits,  and  the  church,  on  the  other,  was  preparing  its  sharp- 
est thunders  of  condemnation,  Di-  Carlyle  published  a biu-lesque  panqdilet  entl 
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tied  “-Reasons  why  the  Tragedy  of  DougLos  should  be  burnt  by  tlie  hands  of 
the  Common  Hangnaan  and,  afterwards,  he  wote  another,  calculated  for  the 
lower  ranks,  and  which  was  hawked  about  the  streets,  under  the  title,  ‘ Histoi^ 
of  the  Bloody  Tragedy  of  Douglas,  as  it  is  now  performed  at  the  Theatre  in  the 
Canongate.”  Mr  Mackenzie  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  Home,  tliat  the  latter 
pasquinade  had  the  effect  of  adding  two  more  nights  to  the  already  unprecedent^ 
mn  of  the  play.  For  this  conduct  Dr  Carlyle  was  visited  by  his  presbytery,  with 
a censure  and  admonition.  A person  of  right  feeling  in  the  prerent  day 
is  only  apt  to  be  astonished  that  the  punishment  was  not  more  severe ; for  assur- 
edly, it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  conduct  so  apt  to  be  injurious  to  the 
usefulness  of  a clergyman  as  his  thus  mixing  himself  up  with  the  impurities  and 
buffooneries  of  the  stage.  The  era  of  1757  was  perhaps  somewhat  different 
from  the  present.  The  serious  party  in  the  church  were  inconsiderately  realous 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  procedure,  while  the  moderate  party,  on  the  principle 
of  antagonism,  erred  as  much  on  the  side  of  what  they  called  liberality.  Hence, 
although  the  church  would  not  now,  perhaps,  go  to  such  a length  in  condemning 
the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  its  author,  and  his  abettors,  neither  would  the  provoca- 
tion be  now  given.  No  clergyman  could  now  be  found  to  act  like  Home  an 
Carlyle  ; and  therefore  the  church  could  not  be  called  upon  to  act  in  so  ungra- 
cious a manner  as  it  did  towards  those  gentlemen.  Dr  Carlyle  was  a fond  lorer 
of  his  counti-y,  of  his  profession,  and,  it  might  be  said,  of  all  mankind.  e 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  an  exemption  for  his  brethren  from  the  revere 
pressuie  of  the  house  and  ivindow  tax,  for  which  pui-pose  he  vidted  London  and 
was  introduced  at  court,  where  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  his  appearance  are 
said  to  have  excited  both  admiration  and  sui-prise.  It  was  generally^  remark^ 
that  his  poble  countenance  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  in 
the  capitol.  Smollett  mentions  in  his  Humphrey  Clinker,  a work  in  which  fact 
and  fancy  are  curiously  blended,  that  he  owed  to  Dr  Carlyle  his  introduction  to 
the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh.  After  mentioning  a list  of  celebrated  names, 
he  says,  “These  acquaintances  I owe  to  the  friendship  of  Dr  Carlyle,  who  wants 
nothing  but  inclination  to  figure  with  the  rest  upon  paper.”  It  may  be  further 
mentioned,  that  the  world  owes  the  preservation  of  Collins’  fine  ode  on  the 
stitions  of  the  Highlands,  to  Dr  Carlyle.  The  author,  on  his  death-bed,  had 
mentioned  it  to  Dr  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  poems  ; but  it  was  not  in  his  pos- 
session, and  no  search  had  been  able  to  discover  a copy.  At  last,  Dr  Carhle 
found  it  accidentally  among  his  papers,  and  presented  it  to  the  Royal  Sodety  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  first  volume  of  whose  transactions  it  was  published. 

Dr  Carlyle  died,  August  25,  1805,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry.  By  his  wife,  who  was  a woman  of  superior  un- 
derstanding and  accomplishments,  he  had  had  several  children,  all  of  whom  died 
many  years  before  himself.  Dr  Carlyle  published  nothing  but  a few  sermons 
and  jeux  d' esprit,  and  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish  of  Inveresk  in  Sir 
John  Sinclair’s  large  compilation  ; but  he  left  behind  him  a very  valuable  me- 
moir of  his  own  time,  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the  literary  world,  is  still  con- 
demned by  his  relations  to  manuscript  obscurity. 

CARSTAIRS,  William,  an  eminent  political  and  ecclesi.astical  character, 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Cathcart  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1649.  His  father  was  Mr  John  Carstairs,  descended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  Fife,  and  minister  in  the  high  chui-ch  of  Glaspw,  where 
he  had  for  his  colleague  the  Rev.  James  Durh.am,  well  known  for  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Revelation  and  other  learned  and  pious  works.  His  mother’s  name 
was  Jane  Muir,  of  the  family  of  Glanderston  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  Giving 
early  indications  of  an  unconmion  genius,  young  Carstaira  w.as  by  bis  at  ler 
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placed  under  the  care  of  a Mr  Sinclair,  an  indulged  presbyterian  minister,  who 
at  that  time  kept  a school  of  great  celebrity  at  Ormiston,  a village  in  east 
Lothian.  Under  Mr  Sinclair,  in  whose  school,  as  in  all  schools  of  that  kind  at 
the  time,  and  even  in  the  family,  no  language  but  Latin  was  used,  Carstairs 
acquired  a perfect  knowledge  of  that  language,  with  gi-eat  fluency  of  expressing 
himself  in  it,  and  a strong  taste  for  classical  learning  in  general.  He  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  form,  among  the  sons  of  the  nobility  who  attended  this 
celebrated  seminary,  several  friendships,  which  were  of  the  utnn'st  consequence 
to  him  in  after  life. 

Having  completed  his  course  at  the  school,  Mr  Carstairs  entered  the  college 
of  Edinburgh  in  his  nineteenth  year,  where  he  studied  for  four  years  under 
Mr,  afterwards  Sir  William  Paterson,  who  in  later  life  became  clerk  to  the  privy 
council  of  Scotland.  Under  this  gentleman  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  school  philosophy  then  in  vogue ; but  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  determined  his  father  to  send  him  to  study  divinity  in  Hol- 
land, where  many  of  his  brethren,  the  persecuted  ministers  of  the  church  ol 
Scotland,  had  already  found  an  asylum.  He  was  accordingly  entered  in  the 
university  of  Utrecht,  where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Leusden  and  Divinity 
under  Herman  Witsius,  at  that  time  two  of  the  most  celebrated  professors  in 
Europe.  He  had  also  an  opportunity,  which  he  carefully  improved,  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Grmvius,  who  w.as  at  this  time  in  the  vigour  of 
his  faculties  and  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  The  study  of  theology,  however, 
was  what  he  made  his  main  business,  which  having  completed,  he  was  licensed 
as  a preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  where  or  by  whom  seems  not  to  have  been 
known  by  any  of  his  biogi-aphers.  In  all  probability,  it  was  by  some  of  the 
classes  of  Holland.  Being  strongly  attached  to  the  presbyterian  system,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  for  adherence  to  which  his  father  was  a suf- 
ferer at  home,  and  himself  in  a limited  sense  a wanderer  in  a strange  land,  for 
it  was  to  avoid  the  talcing  of  unnecessaiy  or  unlawful  oaths  imposed  by  the 
bishops  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  study  at  Utrecht,  he  naturally 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  aftaii’s  of  his  native  country,  and  was  early  engaged 
in  deliberating  upon  the  means  of  her  deliverance.  On  sending  him  to  Holland 
by  the  way  of  London,  his  father  introduced  him  by  letter  to  an  eminent 
physician  of  that  city,  who  kindly  fm’nished  him  with  a letter  to  the  physician 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  This  latter  gentleman,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
friend’s  recommendation,  introduced  Carstairs  to  the  Pensionary  Fogel,  who 
finding  him  so  much  a master  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  state  of  parties  and 
intereste  in  Great  Britain,  introduced  him  to  a private  interview  with  his  master, 
the  prince,  who  was  at  once  struck  with  his  easy  and  polite  addi-ess,  and  with 
the  extent  of  his  political  knowledge.  This  favourable  opinion  was  heightened 
by  subsequent  intervie^vs,  and  in  a short  time  nothing  of  consequence  was  ti'an- 
sacted  at  his  court  relative  to  Great  Britain,  till  Carstairs  had  been  previously 
consulted.  Holland  had,  from  the  first  attempts  of  the  court  after  the  Restora- 
tion to  suppress  the  presbyterians,  been  the  general  resort  of  such  of  the  Scot- 
tish  clergy  as  found  it  impossible  to  retain  their  stations,  and  they  were  soon 
followed  by  numbers  of  their  unliappy  countrymen  who  had  vainly  perilled  their 
lives  on  the  fatal  fields  of  Pentland  and  Bothwell,  with  the  principal  of  ivhom 
Carstairs  could  not,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  fail  to  become 
acquainted.  Being  well  connected,  and  in  no  way  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
he  seems  to  have  been  selected  both  by  his  expatriated  countrymen  and  by  the 
agents  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  visit  Scotland  on  a mission  of  observation  in 
the  year  1682. 

Nothing  could  be  more  hopeless  than  the  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  time. 
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Her  ministers  where  every  where  silenced  : Cargill  and  Cameron,  Uie  only  two  i ! 
that  remained  of  the  intrepid  band  that  had  so  long  kept  up  tlie  preached  gospel 
in  the  fields,  had  both  fallen,  the  one  on  the  scaffold  by  an  iniquitous  sentence,  j 
the  other  on  the  open  heath  by  the  hand  of  violence.  Her  nobles  were  either  | ^ 
the  slaves  of  arbitrary  royalty,  or  they  had  already  expatriated  themselves,  or  j 
were  just  about  to  do  so,  while  the  body  of  her  people,  Issachar-like,  were 
crouching  beneath  their  burdens  in  the  most  hopeless  dejection.  Finding  no  | 
encouragement  in  Scotland,  tvhere  the  few  individuals  that  felt  any  of  the  true  j 
aspirations  of  liberty,  were  seriously  engaged  in  a project  for  purchasing  lands  i j 
and  transporting  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  friends  to  Carolina  in  1 j 
North  America,  Mr  Carstairs  determined  to  return  to  Holland,  ^vhere,  under  \ j 
a rational  and  indulgent  government,  he  had  enjoyed  a liberty  which  he  found  i i 
to  his  grief  was  not  to  be  obtained  at  home.  He,  however,  probably  not  witli-  \ ; 
out  instructions,  took  London  in  his  way,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  ; 
November,  1682,  at  the  very  time  when  Shaftesbury,  Monmouth,  Sydney,  Essex, 
Russell,  Hampden,  and  Howard  were  engaged  in  %vhat  has  been  called  Shaftesbury’s  ! 
plot,  or  more  generally,  from  a forged  story  of  a design  to  murder  the  king 
and  the  duke  of  York  at  a farm  called  the  Rye,  possessed  by  colonel  Rumbold,  i 
the  Ryehouse  plot.  These  gentlemen  _were  actuated  by  very  different  views,  j 
Monmouth  had  probably  no  object  but  the  crown  ; Russell  and  Hampden  were  j ; 
for  resti’aining  the  prerogative  and  securing  the  nation’s  liberties,  civil  and  reli- 
gous  ; Sydney  and  Essex  were  for  restoring  the  republic,  while  Howard,  a man  j 
without  principle,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to  raise  a tumult,  i j 
whereby  he  might  by  accident  promote  his  private  interest  All  of  them,  how-  j j 
ever,  agTeed  in  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  those  Scotsmen,  who,  no  longer  | 
able  to  subsist  under  the  impositions  of  a government  whose  sole  object  seemed 
to  be  not  the  protection,  but  the  entire  ruin  of  its  subjects,  were  about  to  trans- 
port themselves  to  a distant  and  desert  country.  Most  of  the  conspirators  hav- 
ing some  previous  knowledge  of  Carstairs,  he  was  employ'ed  to  negotiate  be- 
tween the  parties  ; and  he  was  empowered  by  a letter  from  Sir  James  Stewart, 
afterwards  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  to  assure  the  English  conspirators  that, 
upon  furnishing  a certain  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  Scottish  refugees  in  Holland  were  ready  to  co-operate  with  them  by 
an  immediate  descent  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  This  letter  he  com- 
municated to  Russell  and  Sydney,  seconding  its  contents  by  a fervent  eulc^ium 
upon  the  influence,  the  talents,  and  the  particular  merits  of  Argyle,  whose 
numerous  vassals,  extensive  jurisdictions,  as  well  as  his  past  sufferings,  pointed 
Iiim  out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  head  an  insm*rection  in  that  country.  All 
this  must  have  been  self-evident  to  the  whole  party  ; yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  cordial  as  might  have  been  expected.  Thougli  Cai-stairs  ce.ased 
not  to  press  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  was  put  off’  from  time  to  time  till  he 
was  at  length  told  by  Shepherd,  an  eminent  wine-merchant  in  London,  who 
was  one  of  the  subaltern  conspiratoi-s,  that  he  had  heard  Sydney  declare  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  w'itli  Argyle,  being  well  aware  that,  whatever  his 
present  circumstances  might  prompt  him  to  undeidake,  he  was  too  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  reigning  family  and  to  the  present  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  to  unite  cordially  with  them  in  the  measures  they  had  determined  to  pur- 
sue. At  the  same  time,  ho  was  told  both  by  Shepherd  and  Fei'guson  thr.t  the 
party  were  jealous  of  Sydney  as  driving  a secret  design  of  his  own,  and  Fer- 
guson took  the  opportunity  to  hint  to  Mr  C.arstairs,  that  there  might  be  an  easier  ; 
method  of  attaining  their  point  than  by  an  open  rebellion,  .as  by  taking  the  ! 
lives  of  at  most  two  men,  they  might  spare  the  lives  of  thousands,  evidently, 
hinting  .at  wh.at  must  have  been  spoken  of  among  the  inferior  members  of  this  j 
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conspiracy,  though  certainly  never  among  the  higher,  the  assassination  of  the 
king  and  tlie  duke  of  York.  Feeling  himself  insulted,  and  the  cause  disgi-aced 
by  such  a proposal,  Mr  Cai-staii-s  told  Ferguson,  that  he  and  'the  men  with 
whom  he  was  engaged,  tliought  themselves  warranted  even  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  demand,  for  redress  of  their  grievances,  those  constitutional  remedies 
which  had  been  so  often  denied  to  their  complaints  and  remonstrances  ; but 
they  held  it  beneath  them,  both  as  men  and  as  Clnustians,  to  adopt  any  such 
mean  and  cowardly  contrivances  either  against  the  king  or  his  brother.  From 
that  time  forward,  Ferguson  never  mentioned  any  such  thing  in  his  presence, 
nor  did  he  ever  hear’  any  such  thing  alluded  to  in  his  intercourse  with  any  other 
of  the  party.  Disgusted,  however,  with  their  procrastination  he  took  his  de- 
parture tor  Holland,  without  cai'rying  any  message,  having  refused  to  do  so, 
except  it  were  a full  compliance  with  his  demands.- 

Scarcely  had  he  landed  in  Holland,  than  Shaftesbm’y  found  it  convenient  to 
follow  him,  not  daring  to  trust  himselt  any  longer  in  England ; and  by  his 
desertion,  the  remaining  conspirators,  finding  their  connection  with  the  city  of 
London,  upon  which  they  had  placed  gi-eat  dependence,  broken,  saw  it  the 
more  necessary  to  unite  with  Argyle  and  the  refugees  abroad,  as  well  as  with 
the  Scots  at  home.  Sydney  now  dropped  all  his  objections,  and  letters  were 
immediately^  forwarded  to  Carstairs,  requesting  him  to  come  over,  and  an  ex- 
press was  sent  down  to  Scotland,  for  his  friends  to  come  up,  in  order  to  a speedy 
adjustment  ot  every  particular  relative  to  the  insuwection  and  consentaneous  in- 
vasion. Ill  consequence  of  this,  consultations  were  held  among  the  refugees, 
Ai’gyle,  Stair,  Loudoun,  Stewart,  and  others,  where  it  was  proposed  that  the 
conspirators  in  England  should  contribute  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
money,  and  one  thousand  horse,  to  be  ready  to  join  Argyle  the  moment  he 
j should  laud  upon  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Mr  Stewart  was  for  accepting  a 
; smaller  sum  ot  money,  if  so  much  could  not  be  obtained  ; but  aU  agreed  in  the 
: necessity  of  raising  the  hoi-se  before  any  thing  should  be  attempted.  Stair 

! seemed  more  cold  in  the  matter  than  the  others ; but  Argyle  having'  assured 
Carstaii's  that,  so  soon  as  the  preliminaries  were  settled,  he  would  be  found 
abundantly  zealous,  he  consented  to  carry  their  proposals  and  Jay  them  before 
i the  committee  or  council,  that  had  been  by  the  conspirators  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  business  at  London.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  mortified  to  find 
that  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  money  now  was  as  formidable  an  obstacle  as  the 
opposition  ot  Sydney  had  formerly  been.  Russell  frankly  acknowledged  that 
the  whole  party  could  not  raise  so  much  money  ; and  begged  that  ten  thousand 
pounds  might  be  accepted  as  a beginning,  and  even  this  was  never  paid  to 
Sliepherd,  who  was  appointed  cashier  to  the  concern,  nor  was  one  single  step 
I taken  for  levying  the  proposed  number  of  troops  upon  the  bordei’s.  After  hav- 
I ing  spent  several  weeks  in  London,  fruitlessly  prosecuting  the  business  that  liad 
been  entrusted  to  him,  he  became  perfectly  convinced  from  the  temper  of  the  men 
i and  their  mode  of  procedure  that  the  scheme  would  come  to  nothing.  This 
j opinion  he  communicated  to  a meeUng  of  his  countrymen,  where  were  present 
I Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  lord  Mclvill,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  the  Campbells  of  Cess- 
nock,  and  othere,  recommending  it  to  them  to  attend  to  their  own  safety, 
by  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  lurther  preparations,  till  their  brethren  of  Eng- 
land should  be  more  forward,  and  better  prepared  to  join  them.  Baillie  of  Jer- 
viswood, the  most  ardent  and  decisive  of  all  his  countrymen  who  had  engaged 
in  this  enterprise,  reflected  bitterly  upon  the  timidity  of  the  English,  who  had 
suftered  their  zeal  to  evaporate  in  talk,  when  they  might,  by  promptitude  of 
action,  have  been  already  in  possession  of  the  benefits  they  expected  to  derive 
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from  the  undertaking ; and  insisted  that  the  Scots  should  prosecute  tlie  undertaking  j | 
by  themselves.  There  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  something  very  heroic ; but  alas,  it  ! i 
was  vain,  and  he  himself  was  speedily  brought  to  confess  that  it  was  so.  It  ; ^ 

was  agi-eed  to,  however,  by  all,  that  a communication  should  he  made  Ui  their  j 
English  friends,  tliat,  unless  they  were  determined  to  act  with  more  vigour,  they  j 
were  not  to  expect  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  any  longer.  In  the 
meantime  they  wTote  to  their  friends  in  Scotland,  to  suspend  their  preparatioM  \ 
till  further  notice.  This  was  a very  proper  and  wise  determination  ; only  it  j 

came  too  late.  The  English  conspirators  liad  no  unity  of  purpose,  and  tliey  j 

had  no  decision.  They  had  talked  away  the  time  of  action,  and  the  whole  i ] 
scheme  was  already  falling  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  In  short,  before  they  | 
could  return  an  answer  to  their  Scottish  brethren,  the  whole  was  betrajed,  and  | 
they  w'ere  alone  to  a man  in  the  hands  of  the  government  ^ j 

The  prudence  of  the  Scots  saved  them  in  part ; yet  the  government  got  im-  j 
mediate  information,  that  there  had  been  a correspondence  carried  on  with  Ar-  ) 

gyle  by  the  conspirators,  and  Major  Holmes,  the  person  to  whom  all  Argjle  s | 

letters  w'ere  directed,  was  taken  into  custody,  having  a number  of  the  letters,  and  j 
the  cypher  and  key  in  his  possession.  The  cypher  and  key  belonged  to  3Ir  | | 

Carstairs,  who  had  sent  it  to  Monmouth  only  two  days  before,  to  enable  him  to  | j 

read  a letter  from  Argyle,  which  having  done,  he  returned  it  to  Major  Holmes,  1 | 

in  whose  hands  it  was  now  taken.  The  earl  of  Melfort  no  sooner  saw  the  | i 

cypher  than  he  knew  part  of  it  to  be  the  handwriting  of  Carstairs,  and  an  | 
order  was  instantly  issued  for  his  apprehension,  as  art  and  part  in  tlie  assassina- 
tion plot.  Though  Mr  Carstairs  was  conscious  of  being  innocent  as  to  this  part  ' 
of  the  plot,  he  had  gone  too  far  with  the  conspirators  for  an  examination  on  the 
subject  to  be  safe  either  for  himself  or  his  friends.  He  therefore  assumed  a fic- 
titious name,  and  concealed  himself  among  his  friends  in  Kent  the  best  way  he 
could.  Being  discovered  in  this  situation,  he  was  suspected  to  be  the  notorious 
Ferguson,  of  all  the  conspirators  the  most  obnoxious  to  government,  and  as  such 
was  seized  in  the  house  of  a friend  at  Tenterden,  and  thrown  into  the  jail  of 
tliat  place  on  the  Monday  after  the  execution  of  lord  Bussell.  Here  he  con-  | j 
tinned  for  a fortnight,  when  orders  came  for  his  being  brought  up  to  London,  i , 
where  he  was  for  some  days  committed  to  the  charge  of  a messenger  at  arms,  i j 
During  this  interval  Sir  Andrew  Forrester  brought  him  a message  from  the  king 
informing  him,  that  though  his  majesty  was  not  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had 
any  direct  hand  in  plotting  either  his  death,  or  that  of  the  duke  of  York  , yet 
as  he  had  corresponded  with  Argyle  and  Russell,  he  was  convinced  that  he  knew 
many  particulars  relative  to  the  Rye  House  plot,  which  if  he  would  discover, 
with  what  he  knew  of  any  other  machinations  against  the  government,  he  would 
not  only  receive  an  ample  p.ardon  for  the  past,  but  the  king  would  also  show 
him  all  manner  of  favour  for  the  time  to  come.  If,  however,  he  rejected  this,  ■ 
he  was  to  abide  by  the  consequences,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  fatal  to 
him.  His  answer  not  proving  satisfactory,  he  was  committed  to  close  custody  in 
the  Gatehouse,  where  he  continued  upwards  of  eleven  weeks.  During  this  time 
he  was  often  before  the  privy  council,  but  revealed  nothing.  At  length,  finding 
that  he  could  oblain  no  favour  through  the  king,  but  upon  dishonourable  condi- 
tions, he  petitioned  the  court  of  king’s  bench  for  his  habeas  corpus,  instead  of 
which  he  received  an  intimation,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  down  to  Scotland  within 
twenty-four  hours,  to  take  his  trial  in  that  kingdom.  It  w.as  in  vain  that  ho  re- 
presented it  ns  a breach  of  law  to  send  him  to  be  tried  in  Scotland  for  a crime 
said  to  be  committed  in  England,  Ho  was  sent  oil'  next  day  with  several  other 
of  his  friends,  who  were  consigned  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  privy  council, 
to  be  tried  for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  in  London,  or  at  tlie  Rye 
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House  between  London  and  Newmarket.  Among  that  unhappy  number  was  a 
servant  of  Ai-g-jle  of  the  name  of  Spence,  who  was  instantly  brought  before 
that  most  abonunable  tribunal,  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  where,  because  he 
retused  to  take  mi  oath  to  criminate  himself;  he  was  first  put  to  the  torture  of 
I the  boot,  which  he  endured  with  unshrinking  firmness ; then  kept  from  sleep 
upwards  of  nine  nights  together—whicli  not  answering  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed,  steel  screivs  were  invented  for  liis  thumbs,  which  proved  so 
exquisite  a torment,  that  he  sunk  under  it,  the  earl  of  Perth  assuring  him  at 
the  sanie  time,  that  they  would  screw  every  joint  of  his  body  in  the  same  man- 
ner 111  he  took  the  oath.  Even  in  this  state,  Spence  had  the  firmness  to  sti- 
pulate, that  no  new  questions  should  be  put  to  him,  that  he  should  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a witness  against  any  person,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  pardoned. 
He  then  acquainted  them  with  the  names  of  Argyle’s  correspondents,  and  as- 
sisted them  111  decyphering  the  letters,  by  ivhich  it  was  seen  what  Argyle  had 
I demnded,  and  what  he  had  promised  to  do  upon  his  demands  being  granted  • 

I but  there  was  nothing  in  them  of  any  agreement  being  then  made, 
j Carstairs  in  the  mean  time,  was  laid  in  irons,  and  continued  in  tlioiu 
^ several  weeks,  Perth  visiting  him  almost  daily,  to  urge  him  to  reveal  what  he 
kneiv,  witli  promises  of  a fuU  pardon,  so  fin-  as  he  himself  uas  concerned.  On 
^ this  point,  however,  Mr  Carstairs  was  inflexible  ; and  when  brought  before  the 
i council,  the  instruments  of  tortui-e  being  laid  before  him,  and  he  asked  by  the 
earl  ot  1 erth  it  he  would  answer  upon  oath  such  questions  as  should  be  iiut  to 
j Him,  he  replied,  with  a firmness  that  astonished  the  whole  council,  that  in  a cri- 
niiuM  matter  he  never  would,  but,  if  they  produced  his  accusers,  he  was  ready 
to  vindicate  himself  from  any  crime  they  could  lay  to  his  charge.  He  was  then 
assured,  that  if  he  would  answer  a feiv  questions  that  were  to  be  put  to  him 
concerning  othei-s,  nothing  he  said  should  ever  militate  against  liimself  nor 
should  they  ever  inquire,  whether  his  disclosui-es  were  true  or  false  ; but  he 
peremptorily  told  them,  that  with  him,  in  a criminal  cause,  they  should  never 
such  .»  deteshible  nrecedent.  To  the  very  foolish  question  put  to  him,  if 
he  had  any  objections  against  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  replied,  he  had  gi-eat 
objwtions  to  a practice  that  was  a reproach  to  human  nature,  and  as  such 
banished  from  the  criminal  coui-ts  of  every  free  country.  Here  he  repeated  the 
reinonstrances  he  had  given  in  to  the  council  at  London,  and  told  them  that  he 
did  consider  his  ti’ial  a breach  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  To  this  Perth  re- 
plied, that  he  was  now  in  Scotland,  and  must  be  tried  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  state  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  had  they  been  committed  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  executioner  ivas  now  brought  forward,  and  a screw  of  a par- 
ticukr  construction  applied  to  his  thumb  with  such  effect,  that  large  drops  of 
siyeat  streamed  over  his  brow.  Yet  he  was  self-possessed,  and  betrayed  no  in- 
clination to  depart  from  his  firet  resolution.  The  earl  of  Queensberry  was  much 
n ectei  , and  after  telling  Perth  tliat  he  saw  the  poor  man  would  rather  die  than 
con  ess,  le  ran  out  of  the  council,  followed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  both  being 
unable  longer  to  witness  the  scene.  Perth  sat  to  the  last  without  betraying  any 
symptoms  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer.  On  the  contrary,  ivhen  by  his  express 
command  the  executioner  had  turned  the  screw  with  such  violence  as  to  niakc 
Carstairs  cry  out,  that  now  he  luid  squeezed  the  bones  to  pieces,  the  monster,  in 
great  indignation,  told  him  that  if  he  continued  longer  obstinate,  ho  hoped  to 
see  every  bone  in  his  body  squeezed  to  pieces.  Having  kept  their  victim 
under  this  cruel  infliction  for  an  hour  and  a half  without  effect,  the  execu- 
tioner  wms  ordered  to  produce  the  iron  boots,  and  apply  them  to  his  le-s  • 
but,  happily  tor  3Ir  Carstairs,  the  executioner,  young  at  his  trade,  and  coml 
posed  of  less  stern  stuff  than  his  masters,  was  so  confused  that  he  could  not 
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fix  them  on'  After  repeated  attempts,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  tho  , 

council  adjourned.  -i  i -u- 

Torture  having  thus  proved  vain,  the  council  once  mwe  assailed  him  m the 
way  of  flattery,  promising  him  an  ample  pardon  for  himself,  and  tliat  he  should 
never  be  called  in  any  coiu-t  as  a witness  on  any  trial,  and  Uiey  further  stipu- 
kted,  that  none  of  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories  to  be  put  to  liim,  should 
ever  be  jiroduced  in  evidence,  either  directly  or  indirectl j , in  anj  court,  or 
against  any  pei-son  whatsoever.  On  these  conditions,  as  they  had  already  ex- 
tracted from  Mr  Spence  and  Major  Holmes,  nearly  all  that  he  could  inform  them 
of  upon  the  stipulated  questions,  he  consented  to  answer  them,  pronded  tile 
promise  made  him  was  ratified  by  a deed  of  coui-t,  and  recorded  in  their 
books.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  given  his  answei-s,  when  they  were  printed 
and  hawked  through  the  streets,  under  the  name  of  Carstairs’  Confession. 
Had  they  been  printed  coi-rectly,  less  might  have  been  said;  but  they  were 
garbled  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  ruling  party,  which  was  to  criminate  Jeyi^ 
wood,  on  whose  trial  Mackenzie  the  advocate  read  them  to  the  jury  as  an  admt- 
nicle  of  proof,  without  taldng  any  notice  of  the  qualifications  with  which  they 
were  clothed,  the  alleviating  circumstances  with  which  the  facts  to  whicli  they 
related  were  accompanied,  or  the  conditions  upon  wliich  he  delivered  them.  ; 
They  were  so  far  true  to  their  agreement,  however,  as  to  rebeve  him  from  liis 
confinement  in  a dungeon  of  the  castle,  where  he  had  remained  for  some  months  i 
cut  oft’  from  all  communication  with  his  friends,  and  struggling  under  the  infir- 
mities of  a shattered  constitution.  He  was  also  permitted  to  leave  Scotland,  on 
condition  that  he  should  wait  on  the  secretaries  at  London,  on  his  wa^  to  Hoi-  ^ 
land.  Milport  being  then  at  court,  he  went  to  him  and  demanded  a paK,  which 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining ; but  the  Idng  was  desirous  to  see  him,  and 
the  secretary  thought  he  ought  in  duty  to  wait  upon  him,  and  receive  Ins  com-  , 
inaiids.  On  stating,  however,  that,  in  such  a conversation  with  the  king,  he  ^ 
might  be  led  to  say  what  might  not  be  so  honourable  to  some  of  liis  majesty  s sei-  j 
vants  in  Scotland,  the  secretary  made  out  ’nis  pass,  and  he  departed  ror  noiiand,  j 
where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of  the  year  1G84,  or  the  beginning  of  1685,  only  ‘ 
a few  months  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  accession  of  James  VH.  | 
This  was  by  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  life  of  Carstau’s,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  the  human  race  may  be  indebted  to  his  firmness  and 
his  address  on  this  occasion.  He  had,  at  this  very  time,  secrets  of  the  greatest 
consequence  from  Holland,  trusted  to  him  by  tho  pensionary  hogel,  of  which 
his  persecutore  had  no  suspicion.  Tho  discovering  of  these  secrets  would  not 
only  have  saved  him  from  torture,  but  w'ould  undoubtedly  have  brought  him  a 
high  reward,  and,  had  they  been  at  that  time  discovered,  the  glorious  revolution 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  these  kingdoms,  instead  of  being  the  first  and 
most  exalted,  as  they  are  at  this  day,  been  among  the  lowest  and  most  debased 
of  nations.  The  great  anxiety  tho  Scottish  managei-s  were  under  to  take  the 
life  of  Baillie,  by  implicating  him  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  seems  so  totally  to 
liave  blinded  them,  that  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  Dutch  connection,  which 
Caretairs  was  so  apprehensive  about,  and  which  ho  was  so  successful  in  conceal- 
ing. On  his  rotuni  to  Holland,  William,  fully  appreciating  his  merits,  received 
him  into  his  family,  appointed  him  one  of  his  oww  chaplains,  and  at  the  s.anie 
lime  procured  him  to  be  elected  minister  of  the  English  protestant  congregation 
at  Ijcyden.  To  the  day  of  his  death  William  reposed  upon  the  advice  of  Car- 
stairs  with  tho  most  perfect  confidence.  He  wns  now,  indeed,  much  better 
qualified  than  ever  for  being  serviceable  to  his  illustrious  jvitron.  During  his 
stay  in  Britain  ho  had  had  a fair  opportunity  of  judging  of  public  men  and  pub- 
lic nicasuros.  He  had  not  only  witnessed  in  others,  but  ho  liad  felt  liimself,  tho 
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severities  of  a popish  administration  ; and  lie  saw  the  universal  alienation  of  all 
ranlcs  from  the  system  of  government  they  had  adopted,  and  perceived  t’.^at  the 
very  methods  faUen  upon  for  stilling  popular  clamour-  was  only  tendin«^"to  its 
increase.  The  narroiv  politics  of  the  duke  of  York  he  had  thoroughly  pene 
ti-ated,  was  aware  of  all  the  schemes  he  had  laid  for  enslaving  the  nation  and 
saw  that  the  tools  with  which  he  was  working  could  easily  be  turned  to  his  own 
destruction.  Of  aU  these  interesting  particuhirs  he  rvas  admitted  to  give  his 
sentiments  freely  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  no  longer  at  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  aversion  to  the  means  James  was  employing  to  restore  the  Catholic 
church.  This  encouraged  still  greater  numbers  of  suffering  British  subjects  to 
place  themselves  under  his  protection,  and  for  the  characters  of  these  new 
comers  his  Royal  Highness  generally  applied  to  Car-stairs,  and  he  was  wont  to 
remark,  that  he  never  in  one  instance  had  occasion  to  charge  him  with  the 
smallest  attempt  to  mislead  or  deceive  him.  It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that 
he  was  made  the  channel  of  many  complaints  and  advices  to  William,  which  were 
never-  made  known  to  the  public.  Of  these  secret  warnings  the  prince  had 
sag-acity  enough  to  make  the  best  use,  even  when  he  was  to-  outward  appearance 
treating  them  with  neglect,  and  Carstairs  himself  was  in  all  probability  not  a 
little  sur-pr-ised  rvhen  he  was  summoned  to  attend  him  on  an  expedition  to  Great 
Britain.  Notwitlistanding  all  that  has  been  spoken  and  written  and  printed 
about  It,  we  believe  that  William  felt  very  little,  and  cared  very  little  about  the 
Mfferrngs  of  the  British  people ; but  he  had  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the 
British  crown,  to  ryhich,  till  the  birth  of  a prince  of  Wales,  June  10th  1688 
his  wife  rvas  the  heir-  apparent,  and  so  long  as  he  had  the  prospect  of  a’naturai 
Buccessron,  whatever  might  be  the  disorders  of  the  government  or  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  he  was  not  disposed  to  endanger  his  future  greatness  by  any  thiim 
like  a premature  attempt  to  secure  it.  The  birth  of  the  prince,  however,  gave 
an  entirely  new  aspect  to  his  affairs.  He  behoved  now  to  fix  upon  the  disordere 
of  the  government,  and  embrace  the  call  of  the  people,  or-  abandon  all  reasonable 
hopes  of  ever  rvearlng  that  diadem  which  he  so  fondly  coveted,  and  by  which 
alone  he  could  ever-  hope  to  can-y  into  effect  those  mighty  plans  of  policy  with 
which  his  mind  had  been  so  long  pregnant.  Equally  wise  to  discern  and 
prompt  to  act,  he  lost  not  a moment  in  idle  hesitation  ; but  while  he  seemed  to 
discourage  all  the  invitations  he  was  now  daily  receiving,  hastened  to  complete 
his  preparations,  and  on  the  19th  of  October,  1688,  set  sail  for  the  shore  ofBritain 
with  sixty-five  ships  of  war,  and  five  Imndr-ed  transports,  carrying  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  men.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  accompanied  him  as  his 
domestic  chaplain  aboard  his  own  ship,  and  he  had  in  his  train  a numerous 
retinue  of  British  subjects,  whom  the  tyi-anny  of  the  times  had  compelled  to  take 
retuge  m Holland.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  fleet  was  dispersed  in 
a tremendous  hun-icane,  and  by  the  dawn  of  next  morning  not  two  of  the  whole 
fleet  were  to  be  seen  together.  On  the  third  day  William  returned  to  port, 
ivitli  only  four  ships  of  war  and  forty  transports.  The  ship  in  which  he  himself 
sai  e narron  y escaped  being  wrecked,  which  was  looked  on  by  some  about 
lum  as  an  evil  omen  and  among  the  rest  by  Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, ivho  remarked  that  it  seemed  predestined  they  should  not  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish^ound.  A few  days,  however,  collected  the  whole  fleet  once  more,  and 
on  the  1st  of  November,  the  whole  sailed  again  with  a fair  wind,  and  on  Mon- 
day  the  5th,  the  troops  were  safely  landed  at  Torbay  in  Devonshire,  the  English 
fleet  all  the  while  lying  wind-bound  at  Harwich.  On  the  landing  of  the  troops 
Wr  Carshui-3  performed  divine  service  at  their  head,  after  which  the  whole  army 
drawn  up  along  the  beach  sang  the  118th  psalm  before  going  into  a camp, 
l-roin  this  time  till  the  settlement  of  the  crowns  upon  William  and  Mary  Car- 
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stairs  continued  about  the  person  of  the  prince,  being  consulted  and  employed 
in  negotiating  affairs  of  peculiar  delicacy,  and  disposing  of  sums  of  money  nith 
■which  he  was  entrusted,  in  various  quarters.  “ It  was  during  this  interval,’ 
i says  his  biogi-apher,  and  the  editor  of  his  state  paper’s,  the  Rev.  Joseph  AI'Gsr  i 

mick,  “ that  he  Irad  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  the  gi-eatest  service  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  nothing  being  carried  on  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Scotland  which  | 
the  prince  did  not  communicate  to  him,  and  permit  him  to  give  his  sentiment? 
of  in  private.”  He  was  highly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  settlement  of  tlie 
church  of  Scotland  in  its  present  presbyterian  fonn  ; which  was  found  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  as  the  king  was  anxious  that  the  same  system  should  | 
continue  in  both  parts  of  the  island.  Carstairs  has  been  often  bLamed  for  hav-  j 
ing  acceded  to  the  king’s  wishes  for  maintaining  patronage,  and  also  for  re-  : 
commending  that  some  of  the  worst  instruments  of  the  late  monarch  should  be  ! 
continued  in  office,  which  he  did  upon  the  plea  that  most  of  them  were  possessed  | 
of  influence  and  qualifications,  -rvhich,  if  properly  du’ected,  might  be  useful  un-  i 
der  the  neiv  regime.  It  must  be  recollected,  that,  at  such  a critical  time,  ! 
a man  of  Carstairs’  political  sagacity  was  apt  to  be  guided  rather  by  what  rras 
practically  expedient  than  what  was  abstractly  proper.  It  is  probable  that  Car- 
stairs, who  was  unquestionably  a sincere  man,  was  anxious  to  render  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church  and  of  the  government  as  liberal  as  he  thought  consistent  mth  I ; 
tlieir  stability,  or  as  the  circumstances  he  had  to  contend  against  would  permit.  | 
King  William  now  took  an  opportunity  of  atoning  to  his  counsellor  for  all  his 
former  suffei’ings  ; he  appointed  Mr  Cai-stairs  his  chapLain  for  Scotland,  with 
the  -(vhole  revenue  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  also  required  the  constant  presence  ; 
of  Mr  Carstairs  about  his  person,  assigning  him  apartments  in  the  palace  when  ' ; 

at  home,  and  when  abroad  with  the  army  allowing  him  ^E500  a year  for  camp  ; 

equipage.  , j 

He  was  of  com'se  avith  his  majesty  at  all  times,  and  by  being  thus  alwaj's  at  | 

hand  was  enabled  on  some  occasions,  to  do  signal  service  both  to  his  king  and 
his  country.  Of  this  we  have  a remarkable  instance,  which  happened  in  the  j 
year  1694.  In  1693,  the  Scottish  parliament  had  passed  an  act,  obliging  all  ; 
who  were  in  office  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  majesties,  and  at  tlie  j ■ 

same  time  to  sign  the  assui-ance,  as  it  was  called,  whereby  they  declared  William  i 

to  be  king  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  first  of  a long  j 
series  of  oppressive  acts,  intended  secretly  to  ruin  the  Scottish  church,  by  ! ■ 

bringing  her  into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  end  depriv-  I 

ing  her  of  that  iirotection  and  countenance  which  she  now  enjoyed  from  them,  j 
This  act  had  been  artfully  can’ied  through  the  parliament  by  allowing  a dis-  | 
pensing  power  to  the  privy  council  in  cases  where  no  knowai  enmity  to  the  ! 
Icing’s  prerogative  existed.  No  honest  presbyterian  at  that  time  had  any  ob-  - 
jection  to  king  William’s  title  to  the  crown  ; but  they  had  insuperable  objections  ; 
to  the  taking  of  a civil  oath,  as  a qualification  for  a sacred  office.  Numerous 
applications  were  of  course  made  to  the  privy  council  for  dispensations  ; but  that 
court  which  had  still  in  it  a number  of  the  old  pei’seaitoi’s,  so  far  from  complj-ing 
with  the  demand,  recommended  to  his  majesty,  to  allow  no  one  to  sit  down  in 
the  ensuing  gener.al  assembly  till  he  had  taken  the  oath  and  signed  the  assur- 
ance. Orders  were  accordingly  transmitted  to  lord  Carmichael,  the  commissioner  i 
to  tlie  assembly  to  that  eflect.  When  his  lordship  airived  in  Edinburgh,  how-  j 
ever,  he  found  the  clergy  obstinately  determined  to  refuse  compliance  with  his 
demand,  and  they  assured  him  it  would  kindle  a flame  over  the  nation  which  it 
tvould  surpass  the  power  of  those  who  had  given  his  majesty  this  pernicious 
council  to  extinguish.  Lord  Carmichael,  firmly  attached  to  his  majesty,  and 
aware  that  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  clnirch 
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ol  Scotland  but  to  the  interests  of  his  majesty  in  that  country,  sent  a flyin<r 
packet  to  the  king,  representing  the  difficulty,  and  requesting  further  instruct 
tions.  Some  of  the  imnistei-s  at  the  same  time  wrote  a statement  of  the  case  to 
-ai-staii-s,  requesting  his  best  offices  in  tlie  matter.  Lord  Carmicliael’s  packet 
imved  at  Kensington  on  a forenoon  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Carstairs,  and  William 
nho,  when  he  could  do  it  with  safety,  was  as  fond  of  stretching  tlie  preron-ative  as 
•iny  of  his  predecessors,  with  the  advice  of  the  trimming  lord  Stoir  and  the  in- 
tamous  Tarbet,  both  of  whom  being  witli  him  at  the  time,  calumniously  repre- 
sented  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  take  the  oaths,  as  arising  from 
disaffection  to  liis  majesty’s  title  and  authority,  peremptorily  renewed  his  in- 
structions to  the  conmiissioner,  and  despatched  them  for  Scotland  without  a 
moment’s  delay. 

Scarcely  was  this  done,  when  Carsffiirs  an-ived ; and  leai-niiig  the  nature  of 
he  despatch  tliat  had  been  sent  for  Scotland,  hastened  to  find  the  messenger  before 
Ins  final  departure,  and  having  found  him,  demanded  back  the  packet,  in  his 
majesty  s name.  It  was  now  late  in  the  evening  ; but  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
so  he  ran  straight  to  Ins  majesty’s  apartment,  where  he  was  told  by  the  lord  in 
naiting  that  Ins  majesty  was  in  bed.  Carstairs,  however,  insisted  on  seeing  him  • 
and,  being  inti-oduced  to  his  chamber,  found  him  fast  asleep.  He  tunied  aside 
he  curtain,  and  gently  awakened  him;  the  king,  astonished  to  see  him  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside,  asked,  with  some  emotion,  what 
nas  Uie  matter  “ I am  come,”  said  Cai-stairs,”  to  heg  ray  life  !”  “ Is  it  possi- 

ble, said  the  king,  mth  stiU  higher  emotion,  “ that  you  can  have  been  guilty 
of  a crime  that  deserves  death?”  “I  have.  Sire,”  he  replied,  showin|  the 
packet  he  had  just  brought  back  from  the  messenger.  “ And  have  you,  indeed  ” 
&aid  the  king,  with  a severe  frown,  “ presumed  to  countermand  my  orders  ?" 

Let  me  be  heard  but  for  a few  moments,”  said  Carstairs,  “ and  I am  ready  to 
submit  to  any  punishment  your  majesty  shall  think  proper  to  inflict,”  He  then 
pointed  out  very  briefly  the  danger  of  the  advice  he  had  acted  upon,  and  the 
consequences  that  would  necessarily  follow  if  it  was  persisted  in,  to  which  his 
inajesty  listened  with  great  attention.  When  he  had  done,  the  king  gave  him 
the  despatches  to  read,  after  which  he  ordered  him  to  tlu-ow  them  into  the  fire 
and  draw  out  otliei-s  to  please  himself,  which  he  would  sign.  This  was  done 
accordingly  • but  so  many  hours’  delay  prevented  the  messenger  fi-om  reaching 
Edinburgh,  till  tlie  very  morning  when  the  assembly  was  to  meet;  when 
nothing  but  confusion  was  expected ; the  commissioner  finding  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  assembly,  and  the  ministers  being  determined  to  as- 
sert their  own  authority  independent  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Both  parties  were 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  and  both  were  happily  relieved  by  the  an-i- 
rat  of  the  messenger  with  his  majesty’s  letter,  signifying  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  the  oaths  should  be  dispensed  witli.  With  the  exception  of  the  act  estab- 
is  ling  piesbyteiy,  this  was  the  most  popular  act  of  his  majesty’s  government  in 
cot  am.  It  also  gained  Mr  Carstairs,  when  his  part  of  it  came  to  be  known, 
more  ere  it  yith  his  brethren  and  with  presbyterians  in  general,  than  perhaps 
any  other  part  of  his  public  procedure.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  death 
0 t le  t leie  is  nothing  to  be  told  concerning  Carstairs,  but  that  he  con- 

tinued still  in  favour,  and  was  assiduously  courted  by  all  parties  ; and  ivas  sup- 
posed  to  have  so  much  influence,  particularly  in  what  related  to  the  church, 
that  he  Avas  called  Cardinal  Carstairs, 

Having  only  the  letters  that  were  addressed  to  him,  without  any  of  his  replies 
ive  can  only  conjecture  what  these  may  have  been.  The  presumption  is,  that 
they  were  prudent  and  discreet.  Though  he  was  so  gi-eat  a favourite  with  Wil- 
liam, there  was  no  provision  made  for  him  at  his  death.  Anne,  however. 
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though  she  gave  him  no  political  cmplojuncnt,  continued  him  in  the  chaplain- 
ship fbi'  Scotland,  with  the  same  revenues  he  had  enjoyed  under  her  predeces- 
sor. In  the  year  1704,  he  tvas  elected  principal  of  tlie  college  of  Edinburgh,  i 

for  which  he  drew  up  a new  and  very  minute  set  of  rules ; and,  a*  he  was 
wanted  to  manage_^  aflairs  in  the  church  courts,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ( at  [ 

least  in  the  same  year,)  presented  to  the  church  of  Greyfriars ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  uniting  this  with  his  office  in  the  university,  he  was  allowed  a salary  . 
of  2200  merks  a yeai\  Three  years  after  this  he  was  translated  to  the  High 
Church.  Though  so  deeply  iimnersed  in  politics,  literature  had  always  engaged 
much  of  Carstaii's’  attention-;  and  he  had,  so  early  as  1693,  obtained  a gift  from  | 
the  crown  to  each  of  the  Scottish  universities,  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  out  of  the  bishops’  rents  in  Scotland.  Now  that  he  was  more  closely 
connected  with  these  learned  bodies,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  with  the  ' 

government  to  extend  its  encoui-agement  and  protection  towards  them,  and  thus  j 

essentially  promoted  the  cause  of  learning.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  tliat  from  i 

the  donations  he  at  various  times  procured  for  the  Scottish  colleges,  he  was  the  ( 

greatest  benefactor,  under  the  rank  of  royalty,  to  those  institutions,  that  liis  j 

country  ever  produced.  The  first  General  Assembly  that  met  after  he  became  ; 

a minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  niade  choice  of  him  for  moderator  ; and  | 

in  the  space  of  eleven  yeai’s,  he  was  four  times  called  to  fill  that  office.  } 

li’om  his  personal  influence  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  was  supported,  he  may  | 

be  truly  said  to  have  had  the  entire  management  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  | 

leading  the  church  he  displayed  great  ability  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind, 
with  uncommon  judgment.  “ He  moderated  the  keenness  of  party  zeal,  and  infused 
a spirit  of  cautious  mildness  into  the  deliberations  of  the  General  Assembly.*  As 
the  gi'eat  body  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  were  hostile  to  the  union  of  the  Idng- 
doms,  it  required  all  his  influence  to  reconcile  them  to  a measure,  ^vhich  he,  as  j 

a ivhole,  appi’oved  of,  as  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  two  countries ; and  although,  | 

after  this  era,  the  church  of  Scotland  lost  much  of  her  weight  in  the  councils  of  1 

the  Idngdom,  she  still  retained  her  respectability,  and  perhaps  was  all  the  better  i 

of  a disconnection  with  political  aflaii-s.  When  queen  Anne,  among  the  Last  acts  ‘ 
of  her  reign,  restored  the  system  of  patronage,  he  vigorously  opposed  it ; and,  , 
though  unsuccessful,  liis  visit  to  London  at  that  time  was  of  essential  service  in  | 

securing  on  a stable  basis  the  endangered  liberty  of  the  church.  The  ultra-tory  j 

ministry,  hostile  to  the  protestant  interests  of  these  realms,  had  devised  certain  - | 

strong  measures  for  cm-tailing  the  power  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  discon-  | i 

tinuing  her  assemblies,  or,  at  least,  by  subjecting  them  wholly  to  the  nod  of  the  ; 
court.  Mr  Carstairs  prevailed  on  the  administration  to  abandon  the  attempt ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  promised  to  use  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  discontents 
occasioned  by  the  patronage  bill  from  breaking  out  into  open  insurrection.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that,  although  pati-onage  is  a privilege  which,  if  harehly 
exercised,  acts  as  a severe  oppression  upon  the  people ; yet,  while  justified  so 
far  in  abstract  right,  by  the  support  which  the  patron  is  always  understood  to 
give  to  the  clergyman,  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  moi'c  expedient  to  be  en- 
forced at  the  commencement  of  last  century  than  perhaps  at  present,  .as  it  tended 
to  reconcile  to  the  church  many  of  the  nobility  and  g-entry  of  the  country,  who 
tvere,  in  general,  votaries  of  episcopacy,  and  therefore  disaffected  to  the  state 
and  to  the  general  interests.” 

Trincipal  Carstairs  was,  it  may  be  supposed,  a zealous  promoter  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover.  Of  so  mucli  importance  were  his  services 
deemed,  that  Gcorgo  I.,  two  years  before  his  accession,  signified  his  acknow-  \ 

1 tVe  lierc  quote  from  a memoir  of  Principal  Carstairs,  which  appeared  in  the  ClirisUan 
Instructor,  for  Murcli,  1827. 
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ledgments  by  a letter,  and,  immediately  after  arriving  in  England,  renewed 
his  appointment  ns  chaplain  for  Scotland.  The  last  considerable  duty  upon 
>vhich  the  Principal  was  engaged,  was  a mission  from  the  Scottish  churcli  to 
congi-ntulate  the  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  upon  his  accession.  Ho 
did  not  long  survive  this  period.  In  August,  1715,  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  which  can’ied  him  off  about  the  end  of  the  December  following, 
in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  lies  interred  in  the  Greyfriars’  church- 
yard, where  a monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a suitable  inscription  in 
Latin.  The  university,  the  clergy,  and  the  nation  at  large,  united  in  lamenting 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments,  and  most  distinguished  benefactors. 

Carstairs  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ever  produced  by  this  country. 
He  appears  to  have  been  born  with  a genius  for  managing  great  political  under- 
taldngs  ; his  father,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses  a fear  lest  his  “ hoy  Willie  ” 
should  become  too  much  of  a public  political  man,  and  get  himself  into  scrapes. 
His  first  move  in  public  life  was  for  the  emancipation  of  his  country  from  tyran- 
nical misrule  j and  nothing  could  well  equal  the  sagacity  with  which  he  con- 
ducted some  of  the  most  delicate  and  hazardous  enterprises  for  that  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  principles  which  ho  then  advocated,  he 
became  ^Jossessed  of  more  real  influence  in  the  state  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  many  responsible  ministers ; so  that  the  later  part  of  his  life  presented  the 
strangest  contrast  to  the  earlier  part.  What  is  strangest  of  all,  he  preserved 
through  these  vicissitudes  of  fortune  the  same  humble  spirit  and  simple  worth, 
the  same  zealous  and  sincere  piety,  the  same  amiable  and  affectionate  heart.  It 
fell  to  the  lot  ot  Cai'stairs  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  much  good  ; and  nothing 
could  be  said  more  emphatically  in  his  praise,  than  that  he  improved  every 
opportunity.  The  home  and  heart  of  Carstairs  were  constantly  alike  open. 
The  former  was  the  resort  of  all  orders  of  good  men ; the  latter  was  alive  to 
everj^  beneficent  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  related  of  him,  that,  although  per- 
haps the  most  efficient  enemy  which  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  ever  had, 
he  exercised  j)erpetual  deeds  of  charity  towards  the  unfortunate  ministers  of 
■fliat  conuuunion  wnJ  ^ <ljs'>l‘'iced  at  the  revolution.  The  effect  of  his  gene- 
rosity to  them  in  overcoming  prejudice  and  conciliating  affection,  app6ht‘etl 
strongly  at  his  funeral.  When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  dust,  two  men  were 
obser^-ed  to  tui-n  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
bewailed  their  mutual  loss.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  these  were  two 
non-jurant  clergymen,  whose  families  had  been  supported  for  a considerable  time 
by  his  benefactions. 

^ In  the  midst  of  all  his  greatness,  Carstairs  never  forgot  the  charities  of  domes- 
tic life.  Hjs  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  a clergyman  in  Fife,  lost  her 
lusband  a few  days  before  her  brother  arrived  from  London  on  matters  of  great 
impoi-tance  to  the  nation.  Hearing  of  his  arrival,  she  came  to  Edinburgh  to 
see  him.  ^ Upon  calling  at  his  lodgings  in  the  forenoon,  she  was  told  he  was 
not  at  eisuie,  as  several  of  the  nobility  and  officers  of  state  were  gone  in  to  see 
iim.  She  then  bid  the  servant  only  whis^ier  to  him,  that  she  desired  to  know 
when  It  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  see  her.  He  returned  for  answer— 
immediately  ; and,  leaving  the  company,  ran  to  her  and  embraced  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner.  Upon  her  attempting  to  make  some  apology  for  her 
unseasonable  intemipUon  to  business,  “Make  yourself  easy,”  said  he,  “ these 
gentlemen  are  come  hitlicr,  not  on  my  account,  but  their  own.  They  will  wait 
with  patience  till  I return.  You  know  I never  pray  long,” — and,  after  a short, 
but  fervent  prayer,  adapted  to  her  melancholy  circumstances,  he  fixed  the  time 
w hen  he  could  sec  her  more  at  leisure ; and  returned  in  tears  to  his  comiiany. 

Ihe  close  attention  which  he  must  have  paid  to  politics  does  not  aiipcar  to 
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have  iniul’cd  his  literature  any  more  than  liis  religion,  tliough  it  perltajis  j»rc-  | 
vented  him  from  committing  any  work  of  cither  kind  to  tlie  press.  We  are  | 

told  that  his  first  oration  in  the  public  hall  of  the  university,  after  his  insUlla-  ' 

tion  as  principal,  exliibited  so  much  profound  erudition,  so  much  acquaintance 
with  classical  learning,  and  such  an  accurate  laiowledge  of  tlie  Latin  tongue, 
that  his  hearers  were  delighted,  and  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairn  declared,  that 
when  Mr  Cai-stairs  began  his  address,  he  could  not  lielp  fancying  himself  in  the 
forum  of  ancient  Home.  In  the  strange  mixed  character  which  he  bore  through 
life,  he  must  have  corresponded  with  men  of  all  ordeis ; but,  unfortunately, 
tliere  is  no  collection  of  his  letters  known  to  exist.  A great  number  of  let'iers 
addi’essed  to  him  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  were  preserved  by  his  ; ‘ 

widow,  and  conveyed  tlu-ough  her  executor  to  liis  descendant.  Principal  M‘Cor- 
mick,  of  8t  Andrews,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  the  year  1774.  ' 

CHAMBERS,  David,  a distinguished  lustorical  and^legal  vmter,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  a native  of  Rcss-shire,  and  generally  styled  “ of  Oi-mond”  in 
that  county.  He  received  his  education  in  the  laws  and  theology  at  Aberdeen 
college,  and  afterwards  pm-sued  Ins  studies  in  the  foi-mer  branch  of  knowledge 
in  France  and  Italy.  The  earUest  date  ascertained  in  his  Rfe  is  his  studying  at 
Bologna  under  Marianus  Sozenus  in  1556.  Soon  after,  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  assumed  the  clerical  offices  of  parson  of  Study  and  chancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Ross.  His  time,  however,  seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
legal  profession,  which  was  not  then  incompatible  with  the  clerical,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarloibly  shown  in  the  biography  of  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Sir  James  Balfour.  In  1564,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  by  his  patroness  , 
Queen  Mary,  to  whose  fortunes  he  was  faithfully  attached  through  liie.  He  was 
one  of  the  high  legal  functionai-ies,  entrusted  at  this  time  ivith  the  duty  of  compR-  ' 
ing  and  publisliing  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parRament.  The  result  of  the 
labours  of  these  men  was  a volume,  now  known  by  the  title  of  “ the  Black  Acts,”  ^ 
from  the  letter  in  which  it  is  printed.  While  thus  engaged  in  ascertaining  the  i 
laws  of  his  country^,  and  dilTusing  a Itnonledge  of  them  among  his  countrvmen, 
he  became  concerned  in,  one  of  the  basest  crimes  wliich  the  wbnt«  ' 

Scottish  iiistory  presents.  Undeterred  eiiher  oy  a regard  to  fundamental  , 1 

morality,  or,  what  sometimes  has  a sU-onger  influence  over  men,  a regard  to  his  | | 

hio-h  professional  character,  he  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for  destroying  the  | : 

queen’s  husband,  the  unfortunate  Darnley.  After  that  deed  was  perpetrated,  ; , 

a placard  was  put  up  by  night  on  the  door  of  the  tolbooth,  or  haU  of  justice,  j | 

which  pubUcly  denounced  lord  Ormond  as  one  of  the  guilty  pcraons.  “ I have  , j 

made  inquisition,”  so  ran  this  anonymous  accusation,  “ for  the  slaughter  of  the  1 i 

Idno-  and  do  find  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  JMr  James  Balfoui-,  jiarson  of  Flisk,  | | 

Mrllavid  Chambers,  and  black  BIr  John  Spence,  the  principal  devysei-s  there-  j | 

of.”  It  affords  a curious  picture  of  the  times,  that  two  of  these  men  were  j | 

jud<ves,  while  the  one  last  mentioned  was  one  of  the  two  crown  advocates,  or  1 
public 'prosecutoi-s,  and  actually  appeared  in  that  character  at  the  trial  of  his  | 
accomplice  Bothwell.  There  is  matter  of  further  surprise  in  the  partly  ckrical 
character  of  BaUbur  and  Chambers.  The  latter  pci-son  appeai-s  to  liave  ex- 
perienced marks  of  the  queen’s  favour  almost  immediately  after  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  On  the  19th  of  April,  he  had  a ratification  in  parliament  of  the 
lands  of  Ochterslo  and  Castleton.  On  the  ensuing  12th  of  Blay,  he  sat  as  one 
of  the  lords  of  Session,  when  the  queen  came  forward  to  absolve  Bothwell  from 
all  guilt  ho  might  have  incurred,  by  tho  consti-aint  under  nhich  he  had  recently 
placed  her.  He  also  appears  in  a sederunt  of  privy  council  held  on  the  22d 
of  Blay.  But  after  this  period,  the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  experienced  a 
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strange  overthrow,  and  Chambers,  unable  to  protect  himself  from  the  iwath  of 
the  ascendant  party,  found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  Spain. 

He  here  experienced  a beneficent  protection  from  king  Philip,  to  whom  he 
must  Imve  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  faith,  and  probably  also  the  tran- 
sactions in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged.  Subsequently  retiring  to 
France,  he  published  in  1572,  “ Histoire  Abregee  de  tons  les  Roys  de  France, 
Angleterre,  et  Ecosse,”  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry  HI.  His  chief  authority 
in  tliis  work  was  the  fabulous  namative  of  Boeco.  In  1579,  he  published  other 
two  works  in  the  French  language,  “ La  Recherche  des  singularites  les  plus 
remarkahles  concernant  1’  Estait  d’  Ecosse,”  and  “ Discours  de  la  legitime  suc- 
cession des  femmes  aux  possessions  des  leurs  parens,  et  du  gouvernement  dcs 
princesses  aux  empires  et  royaume.”  The  first  is  a panegyiic  upon  the  laws, 
religion,  and  valour  of  his  native  country — aU  of  which,  a modern  may  be  inclined 
to  tliinlc,  he  had  ah-eady  rendered  the  reverse  of  illustrious  by  his  own  conduct. 
Tile  second  work  is  a vindication  of  the  right  of  succession  of  females,  being  in 
reality  a compliment  to  his  now  imprisoned  mistress,  to  whom  it  w'as  dedicated. 
In  France,  Chambers  was  a popular  and  respected  character  ; and  he  testified 
his  own  predilection  for  the  people  by  selecting  their  language  for  his  composi- 
tions against  the  fashion  of  the  age,  which  would  have  dictated  an  adherence 
to  the  classic  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Dempster  gives  his  literary  character 
in  a few  words — “ vir  inultas  et  varias  lectionis,  nec  inamoeni  ingenii,”  a man 
of  much  and  varied  reading,  and  of  not  unkindly  genius.”  He  was,  to  use  the 
quaint  phrase  of  Mackenzie,  who  gives  a laborious  dissection  of  his  writings, 
“ Avell  seen  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages.” 

On  the  return  of  quieter  times,  this  strange  mixture  of  learning  and  political 
and  moral  giult  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  so  far  from  being  called 
to  account  by  the  easy  James  for  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1586,  restored  to  the  bench,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  November  1 592. 

Another  literary  character,  of  the  same  name  and  the  same  faith,  lived  in  the 
i^ediately  following  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a work  inti  tied  “ Davidis 
Camerarii  Scoti,  de  Scotorum  Fortitudine,  Docti-ina,  et  Pietate  Libri  Quatuor,” 
which  appeared  at  Paids,  in  small  quai’to,  in  1631,  and  is  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor in  a flattering  dedication  to  Charles  I.  The  volume  contains  a complete 
calendar  of  the  saints  connected  ■with  Scotland,  the  multitude  of  whom  is  apt  to 
astonish  a modern  protestant. 

CHAL3IERS,  George,  an  eminent  antiquary  and  general  wxiter,  Avas  born  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1742,  at  Fochabers,  in  Banffshire,  being  a younger 
son  of  the  family  of  Pittensear,  in  that  county.  He  was  educated,  first  at  the 
grammai'-school  of  Fochabers,  and  afterwards  at  king’s  college,  Aberdeen,  Avhere 
he  had  for  his  preceptor  the  celebrated  Dr  Reid,  author  of  the  Enquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind.  Having  studied  laAv  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  Chalmers  removed,  in  his 
twenty-first  year  (1763),  to  America,  as  companion  to  his  uncle,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding thither  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  some  property  in  Maryland.  Being 
induced  to  settle  as  a laAvyer  in  Baltimore,  he  soon  acquired  considerable  practice, 
and,  when  the  celebrated  question  arose  respecting  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the 
church,  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and  argued  theii'  cause  Avith  great 
ability,  against  Mr  Patrick  Henry,  who  subsequently  became  so  conspicuous  in 
the  war  of  independence.  He  Avas  not  only  defeated  in  this  cause,  but  Avas  obliged, 
ns  a marked  royalist,  to  withdraAA'  fi'om  the  country.  In  England,  to  Avhich 
he  repaired  in  1755,  his  sufferings  as  a loyalist  at  last  recommended  him  to 
the  government,  and  he  was,  in  1786,  appointed  to  the  respectable  situation  of 
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clerk  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  conUnued  to  execute, 
with  diligence  and  ability,  for  the  remaiuder  of  his  life,  a period  of  thirty-muo 

^ Before  and  after  his  appointment,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  com- 
position of  various  elaborate  and  useful  works,  of  which.  ^ well  as  of  all  lus 
Lbsequent  writings,  the  following  is  a correct  chronolopcal  li^t  ;-l. 

Political  Annals  of  the  Present  United  Colonies,  from  their  Settlement  to  the 
Peace  of  1763,”  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  quarto,  in  tJie 

second  was  never  published.  2.  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  present  and  four  preceding  reigns,  1782.  3.  Opinions 

on  interesting  subjects  of  Public  Law  and  Commercial  Policy  ; arising  from 
American  Independence,  1784,  8vo.  4.  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe,  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  History  of  the  Union,  London,  1786  ; and  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
1790.  5.  Life  of  Sir  John  Davies,  prefixed  to  his  Historical  Tracts  regarding 

Ireland,  1786,  8vo.  6.  Collection  of  Treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  Powers,  1790,  2 vols.  Svo.  7.  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  1793,  8vo.  8. 
Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,  A.M.,  1794,  8vo.  9.  Prefatory  Introduction  to  Dr 
Johnson’s  Debates  in  Parliament,  1794,  8vo.  10.  Vindication  of  the  Prin- 
leo-e  of  the  People  in  respect  to  the  constitutional  right  of  free  discussion  ; 
with  a Retrospect  of  various  proceedings  relative  to  the  Violation  of  that  Right, 
1796,  Svo.  (An  Anonymous  Pamphlet.)  11.  Apology  for  the  Believers  in  the 
Shakspeare  Papers,  which  were  exhibited  in  Norfolk  street,  1797,  Svo.  ^ 12. 
A Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believei-s  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,  being  a 
reply  to  Mr  Malone’s  Answer,  &c.,  1799,  Svo.  13.  Appendix  to  the  Supple- 
mental Apology ; being  the  documents  for  the  opinion  that  Hugh  Boyd  wrote 
Junius’s  Letters,  1800,  Svo.  14.  Life  of  Allan  Ramsay,  prefixed  to  an  edition 
of  his  Poems,  1800,  2 vols.,  8vo.  15.  Life  of  Gregory  King,  prefixed  to  his 
observations  on  the  state  of  England  in  1696,  1804,  8vo.  16.  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  with  a Life  of  Uie  Author,  prefatory 
dissertations,  and  an  appropriate  glossary,  1806,  3 vols.,  8vo.  17.  Caledonia, 
&c  vol  i , 1807,  4to  ; vol.  ii.,  1810  ; vol.  iii.,  1824.  18.  A Chronological  Ac- 

count of  Commerce  and  Coinage  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Reslomtion  till 
ISIO  1810  8vo.  19.  Considerations  on  Conimerce,  Bullion  and  Coin,  Lir- 
CLilation  and^Exchanges  ; with  a view  to  our  present  circumstances,  1811,  Svo. 
20.  An  Historical  View  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, from  the  earliest  to  the  Present  Times,  (a  new  and  extended  edition  of 
the  Comparate  Estimate,)  Edinburgh,  1812,  Svo.  21.  Opinions  of  Eminent 
Lawyers  on  various  points  of  English  jurisprudence,  chiefly  concerning 
the  Colonies,  Eisheries,  and  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  1814,  2 vols., 
8vo.  22.  A Tract  (privately  printed)  in  answer  to  Malone’s  Account  of  Sh.ak- 
speare’s  Tempest,  1815,  8vo.  23.  Comparative  Views  of  the  State  of  Gre.at 
Britain  before  and  since  the  war,  1817,  Svo  24.  The  AuUior  of  Junius  as- 
certained, from  a concatenation  of  circumstances  amounting  to  moral  demon- 
slration  1817,  Svo.  25.  Churchyard’s  Chips  concerning  Scotland;  being  a 
Collection  of  his  Pieces  regarding  that  Country,  with  notes  and  a life  of  the  au- 
thor 1817,  Svo.  26.  Life  of  Queen  Alary,  drawn  from  the  State  Papers,  with 
six  subsidiary  memoirs,  1818,2  vols.,  4to ; reprintedin  3 vols.,  Svo.  27.  The 
Poeti(\al  Reviews  of  some  of  the  Scottish  kings,  now  firet  collected,  1824,  Svo. 
28.  Robeno  and  Alakyne,  and  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  by  Robert  Henryson, 
edited  as  a contribution  to  the  Bannatyno  Club,  of  which  Air  Chalmers  was  a 
member;  Edinburgh,  1824.  29.  A Detection  of  the  Love-Letters  lately  at- 
tributed in  Hugh  Campbell’s  work  to  Alary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1825,  8vo.  All 
these  works,  unless  in  the  few  instances  mentioned,  were  published  in  Lon  on. 
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The  author’s  “Caledonia”  astonished  the  world  with  the  vast  extent  of  its 
erudition  and  research.  It  professes  to  be  an  account,  historical  and  topographical, 
of  North  Britain,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  present  times ; and  the  original 
intention  of  the  author  was,  that  it  should  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  quarto, 
each  containing  nearly  a thousand  pages.  Former  historians  had  not  presumed 
to  inquire  any  further  back  into  Scottisli  history  than  the  reign  of  Canmore, 
describing  all  before  that  time  as  obscurity  and  fable,  as  Strabo,  in  his  maps, 
represents  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  which  he  did  not  know  as  Ichthyophagi. 
But  George  Chalmers  was  not  contented  to  start  from  this  point.  He  plunged 
fearlessly  into  the  middle  ages,  and  was  able,  by  dint  of  incredible  research,  to 
give  a pretty  clear  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
since  the  Roman  conquest.  The  pains  which  he  must  have  taken,  in  compiling  in- 
formation for  this  work,  are  almost  beyond  belief — although  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  it  had  only  been  the  amusement  of  his  evenings.  The  remaining 
three  volumes  were  destined  to  contain  a topographical  and  historical  account  of 
each  county,  and  the  second  of  these  completed  his  task  so  far  as  the  Lowlands 
were  concerned,  when  death  stepped  in,  and  arrested  the  busy  pen  of  the  anti- 
quary, May  31,  1825. 

As  a writer,  George  Chalmers  does  not  rank  high  in  point  of  elegance  of  style; 
but  the  solid  value  of  his  matter  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  both 
that  defect,  and  a certain  number  of  prejudices  by  which  his  labours  are  other- 
wise a little  deformed.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  some  of  inferior  note,  including  various  political  pamphlets  on  the  Tory 
side  of  the  question. 

CHAPMAN,  Dit.  George,  an  eminent  teacher  and  respectable  writer  on 
education,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Alvale,  Banffshire,  in  August,  1723.  He 
studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  taught  successively  in  Dalkeith,  Dumfries,  and  Banff. 
He  finally  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  carried  on  business  as  a printer. 
He  died  February  22d,  1806.  Dr  Chapman’s  Treatise  on  Education  appeared 
in  1782;  a work  of  great  practical  utility. 

CHARLES  L,  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second  son  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  and  First  of  Great  Britain,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king 
of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Charles  was  born  at  Dunfermline  palace,  which  was 
the  dotarial  or  jointure  house  of  his  mother  the  queen,  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1600,  being  the  very  day  on  which  the  earl  of  Gowry  and  his  brother 
were  publicly  dismembered  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  for  their  concern  in  the 
celebrated  conspiracy.  King  James  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  principal 
incidents  of  his  own  personal  and  domestic  history  had  taken  place  on  this  par- 
ticular day  of  the  month:  he  had  been  born,  he  said,  on  the  19th  of  June;  he 
first  saw  his  wife  on  the  19th  of  May ; and  his  two  former  children,  as  well  as 
this  one,  had  been  born  on  the  19th  day  of  different  months.  Charles  was  only 
two  years  and  a half  old  when  his  father  was  called  up  to  England  to  fill  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth.  The  young  prince  was  left  behind,  in  charge  of  the  earl 
of  Dunfermline,  but  joined  his  father  in  July,  1603,  along  with  his  mother  and 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  Being  a very  weakly  child,  and  not  likely  to  live 
long,  the  honour  of  keeping  him,  whieh  in  other  circumstances  would  have  been 
eagerly  sought,  was  bandied  about  by  the  courtiers,  and  with  some  difficulty  was 
at  length  accepted  by  Sir  Robert  Carey  and  his  wife.  This  was  the  gentleman 
who  hurried,  with  such  mean  alacrity,  to  inform  king  James  of  the  demise  of 
his  cousin  Elizabeth,  from  whom,  in  life,  ho  had  I’ocoived  as  many  favours  as  he 
could  now  hope  for  from  her  successor.  Carey  tells  us  in  his  own  Memoirs, 
that  the  logs  of  the  child  were  unable  to  support  him,  and  that  the  king  had 
some  thoughts  of  mending  the  matter  by  a pair  of  iron  boots,  from  which,  how- 
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ever,  ho  was  dissuaded.  At  his  baptism,  Dccemher  23,  IGOO,  Charles  liad  re- 
ceived the  titles  of  duke  of  Albany,  marquis  of  Ormond,  earl  of  lioss,  and  lord  j 
Ardmanach.  He  was  no>v,  January  1605,  honoured  with  the  second  title  of  the  | 
English  royal  family — duke  of  York.  I 

King  James,  whatever  may  liave  been  the  frivolity  of  his  cliaracfer  in  some 
respects,  is  undeniably  entitled  to  the  credit  of  luiving  carefully  educated  his 
childi-en.  Prince  Henry,  the  elder  brother,  and  also  Charles,  were  proficients  i 
in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  at  an  amazingly  early  age.  Although,  from 
their  living  in  separate  houses,  he  did  not  see  them  often,  he  was  perpetually  ; 
v\riting  them  instructive  and  encouraging  letters,  to  which  they  replied,  by  his 
desire,  in  language  exclusively  supplied  by  themselves.  The  king  was  also  in 
the  habit  of  sending  many  little  presents  to  his  children.  “ Sweete,  sweeto 
father,”  says  Cliarles,  in  an  almost  infantine  epistle,  yet  preserved  in  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  “ 1 learn  to  decline  substantives  and  adjectives.  Give  me  your  , 
blessing.  I thank  you  for  my  des(  man.  Your  loving  son,  \ork.”  The 
cliaracter  of  Charles  was  mild,  patient,  and  serious,  as  a child  is  apt  to  be  who 
is  depressed  by  ill  health,  or  an  inability  to  take  a sliare  in  youthful  sports. 
His  brother  Henry,  who  was  nearly  seven  years  his  senior,  and  of  more  robust 
character,  one  day  seized  the  cap  of  archbishop  Abbot,  which  he  put  upon  Charles’ 
head,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  when  he  was  Icing,  he  would  make  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  Henry  dying  in  November  1612,  left  a brighter  pros- 
pect open  before  his  younger  brother,  who,  in  1616,  was  formally  created  prince 
of  Wales.  At  this  splendid  ceremony  the  queen  could  not  venture  to  appear,  lest 
tile  sight  should  renew  her  gi-ief  for  the  amiable  Henry,  whom  she  had  seen  go 
through  the  same  solemnity  only  a short  time  before  his  deatli.  As  he  grew  up  to- 
wards manhood,  Charles  gradually  acquired  strength,  so  that  at  twenty  he  was  well 
skilled  in  manly  exercises,  and  accounted  the  best  rider  of  the  great  hoixe  in 
his  father’s  dominions.  His  person  was  slender,  and  his  face — but  the  majestic 
melancholy  of  that  face  is  too  deeply  impressed  on  every  mind  to  require  descrip- 
tion. It  was  justly  accounted  very  strange  that  the  marquis  of  Buclvingham,  the 
frivolous  favourite  of  king  James,  should  have  become  equally  agreeable  to  the 
grave  temperament  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Charles  was  perpetu.ally  in  the 
company  of  that  gay  courtier,  and  the  Icing  used  to  consider  them  both  as  his  ' 
children.  He  always  addressed  the  prince  by  the  epitliet  “ Baby  Cliarles,”  and 
in  writing  to  Buclcingbam,  he  as  invariably  subscribed  himself  as  “ his  dear  • 
dad.”  James  had  liia'h  abstract  notions  as  to  the  rank  of  those  who  should  be- 
come  the  wives  of  princes.  He  considered  the  sacred  character  of  a king  de- 
graded by  a union  with  one  under  his  own  rank.  While  his  parliament, 
therefore,  wished  him  to  match  his  son  to  some  small  German  princess,  who  liad 
the  advantage  of  being  a good  protestant,  he  contemplated  wedding  him  to  the 
gi’and-daughter  of  Charles  V.,  the  sister  of  the  reigning  king  of  Spain.  Both 
James  and  Chaides  had  a sincere  sense  of  the  errore  of  Home  ; but  the  fatality 
of  matching  with  a Catholic  princess  was  not  then  an  established  m.axim  in 
English  policy,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  over  will  bo  in  this  realm.  It 
was  also  expected  that  the  Spanish  monarch  would  be  instrumental  in  procuring 
a restoration  of  the  Balatinate  of  the  Bhinc  for  tho  son-in-law  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  lost  it  in  conscqucncxi  of  his  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Bohemians,  in  a rebellion  against  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  carl  of 
Bristol,  British  ambassador  at  Bladrid,  was  carrying  on  negotiations  for  this 
match,  when  Charles,  with  the  romantic  feeling  of  youth,  resolved  to  travel 
into  Spain,  and  woo  the  young  princess  in  person.  In  February  1623,  he  set 
out  with  tho  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  only  two  other  attendants,  himscll 
bearing  the  incognito  title  of  Mr  John  Smith,  a union  of  the  two  most  familiar 
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assumed  that  of  IVIr~Th^as  Smith.  Tt 
i ans,  they  obtained  admission  to  the  rehearsal  or  practisino-  of  a masoue  ivhore 

I J of  tile  reigning  king,  Louis  XIII  who  was  in 

I tolhis  the'"®  J’e  P'-iid  no  attention 

! to  tins  lady  on  the  present  occasion.  His  heart  being  full  of  the  obiect  of  his 

I w^'Sr  Jo  flirs^'^ -’f of  France,  because  she 
! Lither  he  snen?  ^^’orn  he  M'as  going  to  see.  In  a letter  to  his 

i tliat  her  sist  expectation  of  the  latter  individual,  seeing 

' included!  T ® of  twenty  women  (Henrietta  was  of  course 

added  L indifference  is  only  another 

On  his  a,M-  Inl  is  among  the  most  transferable  of  all  things. 

« c at  iladrid,  he  was  received  in  the  most  courteous  manner  bv  the 

Sion  of  which  n‘  7?  celebrated  Lopez  de  Vega  wrote  a canzonet  on  the  occa- 
sion, of  nhich  the  first  verse  has  chanced  to  meet  our  eye  : 

Carlos  Estuardo  soy ; 

Que  sieiido  amor  mi  quia 
AI  cielo  de  Espaiia  voy 
Por  vor  nil-  estrello  Maria. 

fCliarles  Stuart  am  I : 

Love  has  guided  me  far 
To  this  fair  Spanish  sky, 

To  see  Mary  my  star.j 

But,  while  he  was  entertained  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  by  the  people 
and  also  by  their  prince,  the  formal  policy  of  the  court  dictated  that  he  should 
nardly  ever  see  his  intended  bride.  The  marquis  of  Buckingham  seriously  pro- 
posed that  he  shoMd  send  home  for  some  perspective  glasses,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  ^stance  at  which  slie  was  kept  from  him.  So  far  as  his  opportunities  permit- 
ted linn  to  judge  of  her  personal  merits,  he  admired  her  very  much  ; but  we  sus- 
pect that  if  he  had  fallen  in  love,  as  he  had  expected,  he  never  would  have  broken 
of!  the  match.  After  spending  all  the  summer  at  the  Spanish  court,  waitino-  for 
a dispensation  from  the  Pope,  to  enable  the  princess  to  marry  a protestant  he 
was  suddenly  inspired  with  some  disgust,  and  abruptly  announced  liis  intention 
of  returning  home.  The  marquis,  now  duke,  of  Buckingliam,  whose  mercurial 
nwnnei-s  had  given  p-eat  offence  to  the  Spaniards,  and  who  had  conceived  gTcat 
^ence  in  return,  is  supposed  to  have  caused  this  sudden  change  of  purpose. 
Ihe  earl  of  Bristol  was  left  to  marry  the  princess  in  the  way  of  proxy,  but  with 
secret  instructions  not  to  do  so  till  he  should  receive  further  orders. 

It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  this  affair  with  so  little  evi- 
dence as  histoi-y  has  left  us ; but  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  match  was  broken 
off,  and  the  subsequent  war  incurred,  purely  tlirough  some  freakish  caprice  of  the 
favourite— for  upon  such  things  then  depended  the  welfare  of  the  nations. 
Ihis  contemptible  court-butterfly  ruled  with  absolute  power  over  both  the  king 
and  his  son,  but  now  chiefly  sided  with  the  latter  against  his  father,  being  sensi- 
bie  tLit  the  old  king  was  no  longex*  able  to  assei*fc  his  independency  against  the 
p’ow  ing  influence  of  his  son.  As  the  English  people  would  have  then  fought 
in  any  quari’el,  however  unjust,  against  the  Spaniards,  simply  because  they  were 
catholics,  the  war  was  very  popular ; and  Buckingham,  who  chiefly  urged  it, 
became  as  much  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  as  he  was  of  the  king  and  prince. 

A negotiation  was  subsequently  opened  with  h'rance,  for  a match  with  the  prin- 
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cess  Henrietta  Maria.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1625,  Charles  sncceeded  his  father  ! 
as  king;  and,  on  the  22d  of  Juno,  the  princess,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been 
espoused  by  proxy,  arrived  in  London. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  character  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a full  detail  of 
the  public  transactions  in  which  Charles  was  concerned  in  his  regal  character,  i 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  content  with  an  outline  of  these  transactions.  The 
arrogant  pretensions  of  his  father,  founded  on  “ the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  j 
wrong,”  had  roused  a degree  of  jealousy  and  resistance  among  the  peopde ; whilst  | 
the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  his  character,  and  the  pusillanimity  of  Lis  ad-  ' 
ministration,  had  gone  far  to  bring  the  kingly  office  into  contempt.  Charles  had 
imbibed  the  arbitrary  principles  of  his  father,  and,  without  appreciating  the 
progress  of  public  opinion,  resolved,  on  his  accession,  to  carry  out  the  extravagant 
theories  of  James.  During  the  whole  reign  of  the  latter,  the  Commons  had  kept 
up  a constant  warfare  with  the  crown,  making  every  supply  which  they  voted  j 
the  condition  of  a new  concession  to  the  popular  will.  The  easy  nature  of  James  i 
had  got  over  these  collisions  much  better  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  grave  | 
and  stern  temperament  of  his  son.  After  a few  such  disputes  with  his  parliament  j 
(for  the  House  of  Lords  always  joined  with  the  Commons),  Charles  concluded  ; 
his  wars,  to  save  all  expense,  and,  resolving  to  call  no  more  parliaments,  endea- 
voured to  support  the  crown  in  the  best  way  he  could  by  the  use  of  his  pre- 
rogative. For  ten  years  subsequent  to  1628,  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
assassinated,  he  contrived  to  carry  on  the  state  with  hardly  any  assistance  from 
his  officers,  using  chiefly  the  ill-omened  advice  of  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  also  relying  considerably  upon  the  queen,  to  i 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  The  result  was  to  sow  distrust  and  discon- 
tent throughout  the  kingdom,  to  array  the  subject  against  the  sovereign,  and 
leave  no  alternative  betwixt  the  enthralment  of  the  people  and  the  destruction 
of  the  king.  The  earnest  struggles  for  religious  freedom,  in  England  and 
Scotland,  added  a fresh  impulse  to  the  grov.ing  spirit  of  civil  liberty.  Charles 
rashly  encountered  the  powerful  body  of  nonconformists  in  England  and  the 
sturdy  presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  at  last  sank  under  the  recoil. 

The  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  were  at  this  time  a rapidly 
increasing  body ; and  the  church,  to  maintain  her  power,  thought  proper  to  visit 
them  with  some  severe  sentences.  The  spiilt  with  which  the  regular  clergy  ' 
were  animated  against  the  nonconformists,  may  be  argued  from  the  fact,  that 
Laud  publicly  blessed  God,  when  Dr  Alexander  Leighton  was  sentenced  to 
lose  his  cars,  and  be  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Loudon.  The  king  and 
the  archbishop  had  always  looked  with  a jealous  eye  upon  Scotland,  where 
the  episcopal  form  of  government  was  as  yet  only'  struggling  for  supremacy 
over  a people  Avho  were,  almost  without  exception,  presbyterian.  In  1633, 
Charles  visited  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  crown  of  his  ancient 
kingdom ; and  measures  were  thenceforth  taken,  under  the  counsel  of  his  evil 
genius  Laud,  who  accompanied  him,  for  enforcing  episcopacy  upon  the  Church  i 

of  Scotland.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1637,  that  this  bold  project  was  carried  ' 

into  effect. 

The  Scots  united  themselves  in  a solemn  covenant  ag.ainst  this  innovation,  .and  ; ‘ 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1638,  felt  themselves  so  confident  in  their  own  strength  ^ 
ns  to  abolish  episcopacy  in  a General  Assembly  of  the  church  held  in  Glasgow, 
and  which  conducted  its  proceedings  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  king's  | 
commissioner.  In  1639,  his  finances  being  exhausted,  Charles  was  compelled, 
after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  to  assemble  a parliament,  which  met  in  April, 
1640.  Like  their  predecessors,  the  Commons  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  they 
had  stated  their  grievances.  The  king  hastily  dissolved  parliament,  and  prose- 
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cuted  several  of  the  members  who  had  led  on  the  opposition.  The  kin<r,  in 
spring,  1639,  conducted  an  army  of  20,000  to  put  do^yn  the  Scots;  hut  they°met 
him  with  an  equal  force,  and  Charles  was  reduced  to  a pacification,  which  left 
the  grounds  of  quarrel  undecided.  Next  year,  Charles  raised  another  army ; but 
the  Scots  anticipated  him  by  invading  England,  and  at  Newburn  on  the  Tyne 
overthrew  a large  detachment  of  his  forces,  and  immediately  after  gained  posses- 
sion of  Newcastle.  All  expedients  for  supporting  his  army  now  failed,  and  he 
seemed  about  to  be  deserted  in  a great  measure  by  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
A large  portion  of  the  English  entered  heartily  into  the  views  of  the  Scots.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  the  northern  army  should  be  kept  up  at  a certain 
monthly  pay,  till  such  time  as  a parliament  should  settle  the  grievances  of  the 
nation.  Charles  called  together  the  celebrated  assembly  whicli  afterwards 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Long  Parliament.  This  was  only  giving  collective 
force  and  energy  to  tho  party  which  longed  for  his  overthrow.  He  was  obli'^ed 
to  resign  his  favourite  minister,  Strafford,  as  a victim  to  this  assembly.  Some 
of  his  other  servants  only  escaped  by  a timely  flight.  He  was  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  many  points  of  his  prerogative  which  he  had  hitherto  exercised. 
Fearing  that  nothing  but  the  sword  could  decide  the  quarrel,  he  paid  a visit  in 
autumn,  1641,  to  Scotland,  and  endeavoured,  by  ostensible  concessions  to  the 
religious  prepossessions  of  that  nation,  to  secure  its  friendship,  or  at  least  its 
neutrality.  In  August,  1642,  ho  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a considerable  army,  composed  chiefly  of  tlio 
country  gently  and  their  retainers.  The  parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supported  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  the  mercantile  interest  in  general.  At 
the  first,  Charles  gained  several  advantages  over  the  parliament;  but  the  balance 
was  restored  by  the  Scots,  who  took  side  against  the  king,  and,  in  February 
1644,  entered  England  with  a large  armj'.  The  cause  of  royalty  from  this  time 
declined,  and  in  May  1646,  the  king  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newark.  He  was  treated  with 
respect,  but  regarded  as  a prisoner,  and  after  some  abortive  negotiations,  was, 
January  30,  1647,  surrendered  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English  parliament, 
on  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  Scottish  army.  If  Charles  would  have 
now  consented  to  abolish  episcopacy,  and  reign  as  a limited  monarch,  he  would 
have  been  supported  hy  the  presbyterian  party,  and  might  have  escaped  a violent 
oeath.  But  his  predilections  induced  him  to  resist  every  encroachment  upon 
that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ; and  he  therefore  lost,  in  a great  measure,  the 
support  of  the  presbyterians,  who,  though  the  body  that  had  begun  the  war, 
were  now  sincerely  anxious  for  a pacification,  being  in  some  alarm  respecting  a 
more  violent  class,  who  had  latterly  sprung  up,  and  who,  from  their  denial  of  all 
lorms  of  church  government,  were  styled  Independents.  This  latter  party, 
which  reckoned  almost  the  whole  army  in  its  numbers,  eventually  acquired  an 
ascendancy  over  the  more  moderate  presbyterians;  and,  the  latter  being  forcibly 
CSC  u c rom  pailiament,  the  few  individuals  who  remained  formed  themselves 
in  o a court  cf  justice,  before  which  the  king  was  arraigned.  Having  been 
tound  guilty  of  appearing  in  arms  against  the  parliament,  Cliarles  was  by  this 
court  condemned  to  suffer  death  as  a traitor,  whioli  sentence  was  put  in  execution, 
January  30,  1649,  in  front  of  his  own  palace  of  Whitehall,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  twonty-fiftli  of  his  reign. 

The  Scottish  subjects  of  Charles  had  made  strenuous  exertions  to  avert  this 
fearful  issue ; and  by  none  was  his  death  mourned  with  a deeper  sorrow  than 
by  the  very  Covenanters  who  had  risen  in  arms  to  repel  his  invasion  upon  their 
liberty  of  conscience.  It  was  indeed  impossible  not  to  deplore  the  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunateand  misguided  momu-ch;  but  it  cannot  bedoubtedthat  it  was  mainly  brought 
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about  by  bis  own  insincerity  and  obstinacy.  By  bis  queen,  wlio  survived  bim  for  | 
some  years,  he  left  six  children,  of  whom  the  two  eldest,  Charles  and  Jamee, 
were  successively  kings  of  Great  Britain  ; a son  and  a daughter  died  in  ^rly 
youth ; and  his  two  remaining  daughters,  Jlary  and  Henrietta,  were  respectively 
married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  ^is 
XIV,  In  literatui-e  Charles  is  entitled  to  a high  rank.  There  was  publislied 
after  his  death,  a Avork  entitled  Eikox  B.^smiKE,  Avhich  contained  a series  of  re- 
flections proceeding  from  liimself,  respecting  various  situations  in  Avhich  he  svas 
placed  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  This,  in  a short  space  of  time,  went  through  : 
upAvards  of  forty  editions,  and  it  e\'ery  Avhere  excited  a keen  interest  in  the  tate  of  i 
the  Idng  and  high  admiration  of  his  mental  gifts.  Although  for  a long  time  sus- 
pected to  have  been  AAi-itten  by  another  hand,  it  appears  incontestibly  proved  by  j 
Dr  Christopher  WordsAVorth,  in  his  AAork  on  this  subject,  (published  in  1824,)  to  j 
haA'e  been  his  OAvn  express  composition.  | 

CHEPMAN,  Walter,  avIio  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  concerned  in  intro-  I 
ducing  the  art  of  printing  into  Scotland,  aars  a seiwant  of  Icing  James  IV.,  avIio  i 
patronised  him  in  that  undertaking.  None  of  the  honours  of  learning  are  knOAcm 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  name  of  Walter  Chepman  ; but  it  is  to  be  infen-ed 
that  his  office  in  the  royal  household  Avas  of  a clerical  or  literary  cliaracter,  as 
Ave  find  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1496,  the  lord  treasui-er  entei-s  the  folloAv- 
ing-  disbursement  in  his  books;  “ Giften  to  a boy  to  rynne  fra  Edinburgh  to  ; 
Linlithq,  to  AVatte  Chepman,  to  signet  twaletteris  to  pas  to  AVcddis,  I2d.”  His  | 
name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this  curious  record  ; for  instance,  in  August, 
1503,  amidst  a variety  of  expenses  pro  servitoribus  ” on  the  occasion  of  the 
Icing’s  marriage,  eight  pounds  ten  shillings  are  given  for  “ five  elne  Inglis 
(English)  claith  to  Walter  Chepman,  ilk  elne  34  shillings,”  Avhich  may  shoAV 
the  high  consideration  in  Avhich  this  individual  Avas  held.  AA'alter  Chepnum  is 
found  at  a somoAvhat  later  period  in  the  condition  of  a merchant  and  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  and  joining  Avith  one  Andro  Millai',  another  merchant,  in  the  busi- 
j ness  of  a printer.  It  appears  to  have  been  oAving  to  the  urgent  Avishes  of  the 
! king  that  Scotland  Avas  first  favoured  with  the  possession  of  a printing  press.  A 
gi-ant  under  the  privy  seal,  dated  in  1507,  recites  the  causes  and  objects  of  tliis  - 
measure  in  the  folloAving  terms  ; — 

Jaaiks,  &C. — To  al  and  sindrj  our  officiaris  liegis  and  subdittis  qiilunn  it 
efferis,  quhais  knaAvlage  thir  our  letti-es  salcum,  greting  ; Avit  ye  tluat  forsameldll 
as  our  lovittis  serAutouris  Walter  Chepman  and  Andro  Millar  bui-gessis  of  our 
burgh  of  Edinburgh,  has,  at  our  instance  and  request,  for  our  plesour,  the 
honour  and  proffit  of  our  Realme  and  leigis,  takin  on  thame  to  furnis  and  bring 
hame  ane  prent,  Avith  all  stuff  behingand  tliarto,  and  expert  men  to  use  the 
samvne,  for  imprenting  Avithin  our  Realme  of  the  bukis  of  our  LaAvis,  actis  of 
parliament,  croniclis,  mess  bukis,  and  portuus  efter  the  use  of  our  Re.almc,  Aviih 
addicions  and  legendis  of  Scottish  sanctis,  noAv  gaderit  to  be  ekit  tharto,  and  al 
utheris  bukis  that  salbe  sene  necessar,  and  to  sel  the  s.immyn  for  competent 
pricis,  be  our  avis  and  discrecioun,  thair  labouris  and  expens  being  considerit ; 
And  because  Ave  Avndei-stand  that  this  cannot  be  perfurnist  Avithout  rycht  greit 
cost  labour  and  expens,  Ave  have  granted  and  promittit  to  thame  that  thai  sail 
nocht  be  hurt  nor  prevenit  tharon  be  ony  utheris  to  tak  copyis  of  ony  bukis 
furtht  of  our  Realme,  to  ger  imprent  the  samyne  in  utheris  countreis,  to  be 
; brocht  and  sauld  agano  Avithin  our  Realme,  to  cause  the  said  Walter  and  Andro  ■ 
' tyne  thair  gret  labour  and  expens ; And  als  It  is  diA’isit  and  thocht  expedient  bo 
\ us  and  our  consall,  that  in  tymo  cuming  mess  bukis,  manualis,  matync  bukis,  and  j 
' portuus  bukis,  efter  our  aAvin  scottis  use,  and  Avith  legendis  of  Scottis  sanctis,  ns 
is  noAv  gaderit  and  ekit  bo  ane  Reverend  fader  in  god,  and  our  traist  consalour 
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^yilliame  bisohope  of  abirdene  and  utheris,  be  generaly  ndthin  al  our  Real.ne 

ini  n.?/  f ^ 1 ^ ^ Regime  in  tym  cum. 

ng  and  gif  ony  dois  in  the  contrar,  that  thai  sal  tyne  the  sammyne  • Quharfor 

A^e  charge  straithe  and  co.innandis  yoAv  al  and  simh-j  our  officials,  lie-is  ‘ aid 

bd.ttis,  that  nane  of  yoAv  tak  apon  hand  to  do  ony  thing  incontrar  Ibis  our 

of  ZTl  ’ tyn'o  cuming,  under  the  pane  of  esclietin- 

in  conh-n  punishing-  of  than-  persons  bringaris  tharof  ivitliin  our  Kealiiie'’ 

Edinhii  ' 1 nl  vigour  as  efieris.  Geven  under  our  in-ive  Sel  at 

Ldinburgli,  the  xv  day  of  September,  and  of  our  Regne  the  xx*'  yer  ^ 
{Begistrum  Sec.  Sig.  iii.  129.)  ^ 

forrthelEf^ilS  ‘■'PPe'-'r  I'uve  been  in  full  operation  be- 

i,  . f December  that  year,  ive  find  the  roval 

. 1 / 1®  Colgate,  a mean  street,  noiv  inhabited  by  the  least 

Si  rfktr.rJ."".  ^vhere^hat  giS 

n,^  , establislied  ; as  appears  from  the  imprints  of  some  of 

epnian  an  i illar’s  publications,  and  also  from  a passage  in  the  Traditions  of 
mrl  f'lf  the  exact  site  of  the  house  is  thus  made  out : — “ In  the  lower 

° P c lurch-yard  [of  St  Giles,  adjoining  the  Cowgate ] there  was  a snrill 

fiiin,Gltirin^E^ aolyrood.  wllter  Cliepman,  the 

tenement  in  the  endowed  an  altar  in  this  chapel  with  his 

tenement  in  the  Cowgate  ; and,  by  the  tenor  of  this  charter  we  arc  enabled  tn 

nilL^desllibe'd  — Ml  '''fri,  f-  Tlie  tmienient 

J’uill  this  tenement  of  land,  back  and  foil-  with 

s,  iggings  yards,  and  well,  tliereof,  lying  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburo-h 

Lamb  on  the  east,  and  the  lands  of  John  Aber  on  the  w-est,  the  arable  lands 
wiled  11  airains  croft,  on  the  south,  and  the  said  street  on  the  north  part  >1’ 

Co“sl;;etute  "S'  ““  ''■■‘Ise  tl.,0,™  acLu.o 

In  the  course  of  a few  years,  Chepman  and  Millar  produced  works ' of  which 
bardlj^any  other  set  is  known  to  exist  than  that  preserved  in  the  kdilicS 

Tim  in-ivnege  granted  to  Chepman  and  Millar  was  of  a rigidly  exclusive  kind 
an  absullRv  ^ ^^^o^^opolking  knowledge,  Avhich  is  now 

d ^ ^ ‘•'S-ust  various  indivi. 

loil  If  “"porting  books  into  the  country.  The 

louls^f  council  thus  re-inforced  the  privilege%hey  had  formerly  gl:i;ted  to 

of  til'Tollrairi^'r  f ^ 'Tf ""  I"’'--'*'  ‘•‘t  the  desyro 

prentimr  of  croni  1*^^  ’ brocht  liame  ane  prent  and  prentaris  for 

prenting  of  cronidis,  m.ssalis,  portuuss,  and  utheris  buikis  ivithin  this  realme, 

of  Oi-pheus  fii..■^--T^c  .l^ru>«’y-Tlie  Tmito 

Victorious  iind  iUiglity  Lord  Barnard  Mcwirt  Noblu 

pilit  be  Mr  \ViI)am  Buidiar.^S  dc  ^ 

iVir  the  death  of  the  hlakkaris.-I^et^l  ^ lVedo.--Lament 

Cudamo  was  a gay  lV\f. Tiie  Testament  of 'l\Ir  a kuigth,  coinineiiciiig,  My 

Hud — Bi-cuiarij  Abcriionetisis  ad  pei-celebiis  Eeclesie 

^tivalis,  per  ileverenduin  in  Cliiisto  Patrem  IVilelmum  ^^'oviurii  Pars 

sius,  maxiinisfj[ue  cum  laboiibus  collect.  ’ *^*“kii.  Episcopum,  studiu- 

I. 
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and  to  seclude  salisberyis  use;  And  to  that  effect  tha.r  lettres  under  our 
sTd  soverane  lordis  priue  sele  direct,  till  co.nmand  and  cluirge  cure  soveran-. 
lordis  liegis,  that  nain  of  thaim  suld  inbring  or  sell  ony  b^is  of  the  ^ 

Salisbery,  under  the  pane  of  cscheting  of  the  samyn  ; Neu.riheless,  1> 
Frost,  Francis  Frost,  William  Sym,  Andro  Ross,  and  d.ue,^  f 
within  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  lies  brocht  haim,  and  sehs  ^aly,  d uers  bukis  of 
the  said  use,  sik  as  mess  bukis,  mannualis,  portuiss  matinbuikis, 
bukis  in  the  disobeing  of  the  said  command  and  litres  lik  as  at  m..r  lenth  Is 
contenit  in  the  said  complaint;  The  saidis  Walter,  ilham,  Francis,  ilham, 
and  Andx-o,  being  personally  present.  And  ihairRichtis  reasons  -‘I  a« 
herd  sene  and  understand,  and  thairwith  being  R.ply  av.sih  Ike  Lordis  of  Com - 
sale  forsaidis  commandit  and  chargit  the  saids  William  Trost,  Fr^us  , 

William  Sym  and  Andi-o  Ros,  piersonaly,  that  nain  ot  thaim,  m tyme  to  cum, 
bring  hame  nor  sell  within  this  Reahne,  ony  misale  bukis,  niannuals,  portuis^ 
or  matinbukis,  of  the  said  use  of  Salusbery,  under  the  payn  J 

samyn;  And  that  lettres  be  written  in  dew  iorme  to  the  prorest  and  bahnes  of 
Edi  and  to  officeris  of  the  Idngis  Sheriftes  in  that  pairt,  to 

be  oppin  proclamation,  all  utheris  mercliandis  and  pei-sons,  that  nain  tba»n 
brin^  haiii  nor  sell  w thin  this  Reahne,  ony  of  the  bukis  aboneimtten  of  the 
said“uL  of  salusbury,  in  tyme  to  come  under  the  said  pain,  accorchng  to 
the  said  lettres  under  our  souerane  lordis  priue  sele  direct 
to  the  bulds  that  ar  ellis  brocht  hame  be  the  saidis  ^ 

sons,  that  thai  bring  nain  to  the  merket,  nor  sell  nain. 

that  thei  have  the  samyn  furth  of  this  Reahne,  and  sell  thaim  and  tliat  t he 
saidist  provest,  baillies.  and  ofticiaris  forsaidis,  serche  and 

saidis  inanuale,  bukis,  mesbukis,  matinbukis,  and  portuiss,  of  the  said  iu,e  beis 
btdi  “in  tyme  ocum,  or  sauld  of  thaim  that  ar  ellis  brocht  hame,  and 
SL  iue  .,  »>■  lordis  o.e  , And  si., 

of  the  builds  abonwrittin  and  donatis,  and  . . . * |jg 

said  Walter  lies  prentit  eUis  for  till  haf  thaim  to  ullicr  Realmcs  to  gei  thaim  be 
prltit  brocht  hiini,  or  sauld,  within  this  Realme  In  tyme  tocun,  under  the  pain 
of  escheting  of  the  saniin  ; And  ^uha  dois  in  the  conti-a.r,  tliat  the  said  pain  be 
put  to  eicecutioun  on  th.aim.  And  that  letdes  be  direct  herapon,  m dew  tomie, 

as  said  Is.  (Acta  Do?n.  Cone.  xxi.  70.) 

The  troubles  which  befell  the  kingdom  in  lol3,  in  consequent  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden  and  the  death  of  the  Idng,  appear  to  have  put  a stop  for  another  age 
to  the  progi-ess  of  the  typographical  art  in  Scotland.  Ihere  is  no  fimlhei  trace 
of  it  till  the  year  1542,  when  the  national  mind  ims  beginning  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Reformation.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  1\  .alter  Chopman  ex- 
Lptwluat  is  to  be  g.atherod  from  the  above  p.assago  m the  ri-ad.tions  of  Edin 
bundi-namely,  that  he  was  employed  in  1528  in  bcquc.at  nng  his  property  to 
Iho'church,  being  then  in  all  probability  ne.ar  the  end  of  hie.  _ 

CHEYNE,  Geoboe,  a physician  of  consider.able  eminence,  iras  born  in  1671, 
« of  a good  family,  though  neither  the  n.ame  of  his  father,  nor  the  place  of  Ins 
birth  1ms  been  coiiimemorated.  He  received  a regular  .and  hber.al  education 
w Avnl  at  Ihst  desioned  by  his  p.arcnts  for  the  church.  But  thougli  his  mind 
was  maturally  of  a studious  and  abstracted  turn,  he  .aftcrimrds  preferred  tbe  nic- 
dical  profession.  He  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  " 

Pitcairnc  to  whom  ho  became  much  attached,  and  whom  he  stales,  in  the  i»rc 
Lr:  iti  2-y  on  Ho.1.1.  ond  Long  Lifo.  ■M,i,  gret  ™d 

friend  ” Ho  has  informed  us  that  ho  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  . 
gay  studies  and  indulgences  ; but  that  he  was  soon  apprised  shaknig^lus 

hands,  and  a disposition  to  be  easily  ruffled  on  a surprise,  of  the  unfitness  of 
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Ins  constitution  for  intemperance.  ^Hien  about  thirty  years  of  affe  havino- 
taken  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he  repaired  to  London,  and  there  com- 
menced practice  as  a physician.  It  aflbrds  a curious  picture  of  the  times  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  become  a frequenter  of  taverns  in  order  to  get  into 
practice.  His  cheerful  temper,  and  vivacious  conversation  soon  rendered  him 
the  favoui-ite  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  frequented  those  places  ; he  “ gTeiv 
daily,”  he  says,  “ in  bulk,  and  in  friendship  ivith  those  gay  men,  and  their 
acquaintances.”  But  tliis  could  not  last  long.  He  soon  became  excessively  fat 
short-winded,  and  letliargic,  and  being  further  admonished  by  an  attacic  of  ver- 

tigo,  neai-ly  approaching  to  apoplexy,  he  ivas  obliged  to  abandon  that  style  of 
lile  altogether.  •' 

Previous  to  this  period,  he  had  m-itten,  at  the  request  of  Dr  Pitcairne  “ A 
new  Theory  of  Acute  and  Slow  continued  Fevers  ; wherein,  besides  the  amiear- 
ances  of  such,  and  the  manner  of  their  cure,  occasionally,  the  structure  of  the 
glands,  and  the  Manner  and  Laws  of  Secretion,  the  operation  of  puroative 
vomitive,  and  mercurial  medicines,  are  mechanically  explained.”  Dr  Pitcairne 
had  nished  to  m-ite  such  a ivork  himself,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  ouposino' 
theories  of  some  of  his  brethren,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his  con- 
stant application  to  practice,  and  therefore  desired  Dr  Cheyne  to  undertake  the 
task  in  his  idace.  The  work  was  hastily  produced,  and,  though  it  was  favour- 
ah  y received,  the  author  never  thought  it  worthy  of  receiving  his  name.  Tim 
next  work  of  Dr  Cheyne  was  entitled,  “ Fluxionum  Methodus  Invers’a  : sive 
quantitatum  fluentiuni  leges  generales.”  Like  many  men  who  are  eminent  in 
one  professional  branch  of  knowledge,  he  was  anxious  to  display  an  amateur’s 
accomplishment  in  another ; and  hence  this  attempt  at  throwing  light  iiiioii  the 
mysteries  of  abstract  geometry.  In  later  life,  he  had  the  candour  to  say  of  this 
work,  that  it  was  “brought  forth  in  ambition,  and  brought  up  in  vanitv 
Ihere  are  some  things  in  it,”  he  adds,  “tolerable  for  the  time,  when  the 
metliods  of  qimdi-atures,  the  mensuration  of  ratios,  and  transformation  of  curves 
into  those  of  other  kinds,  were  not  advanced  to  such  heights  as  they  now  are 
«ut  It  IS  a long  time  since  I was  forced  to  forego  these  barren  and  airy  studies 
or  more  substantial  and  commodious  speculations  : indulging  and  rioting  in 
t lese  so  exquisitely  bewitcliing  contemplations  being  only  proper  to  public  m-o- 
lessors,  and  those  who  are  under  no  outward  necessities.  Besides,  to  own  a 
great  but  gi-ievous  truth,  though  they  may  quicken  and  sharpen  the  invention' 
srengthen  and  extend  the  imagination,  improve  and  reline  the  reasoning 
auu  y,  and  are  of  use  both  in  the  necessary  and  luxurious  refinement  of  me° 
c.ianica  arts  ; yet,  having  no  tendency  to  rectify  the  will,  sweeten  the  temper 
01  mend  the  heart,  they  often  leave  a stifiiiess,  positiveness,  and  sufficiency  on 
weak  minds  much  more  pernicious  to  society,  and  the  interests  of  the  great 
n than  all  the  advantages  they  can  bring  can  recompense.” 

n 11  mg  his  health  so  materially  aflbeted  by  intemperance,  Dr  Cheyne  left 
eating  suppers  entirely,  and  in  his  other  meals  took  only  a little  animal  food 
and  hardly  any  lermented  liquor.  He  informs  us,  that  being  now  confined  to 
the  penitential  solitude  of  a sick  chamber,  he  had  occasion  to  experience  the 
faithlessness  ot  all  triendslnp  formed  on  the  principle  of  a common  taste  for 
sensual  indulgences,  liis  boon  companions,  even  those  who  had  been  particu- 
.11  y o igec  to  nm,  left  him  like  the  stricken  deer,  to  bewail  his  owui  unhaiipY 
condition  ; “ so  that  .at  last,”  says  the  doctor,  “ I w.as  forced  into  the  country 
alone  reduced  to  the  state  of  cardinal  Wolsoy,  when  ho  said,  ‘ if  ho  had  served 
1.13  Maker  as  laithfully  and  waianly  .as  he  had  his  prince,  he  would  not  have 
foi-saken  him  in  that  extremity;’  and  so  will  every  one  find,  when  union  and 
tnendship  is  not  founded  on  solid  virtue,  and  in  conforinity  to  the  divine  order 
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but  in  mere  jollity.  Being  thus  foi-saken,  dejected,  melancholy,  and  confined 
in  my  country  retirement,  my  body  melting  away  like  a snow-ball  in  summer,  1 
had  a long  season  for  reflection.  Having  had  a regular  and  liberal  education,  ; 
with  the  instruction  and  example  of  pious  parents,  I liad  prcserred  a firm  jier- 
suasion  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  virtue  and  morality ; namely, 
pure  religion  ; in  which  I had  been  confirmed  from  abstract  reasonings,  as  well 
as  from  the  best  natural  philosophy.  This  led  me  to  consider  who  of  aU  my 
acquaintance  I could  wish  to  resemble  most,  or  which  of  them  had  received  and 
lived  up  to  the  plain  truths  and  precepts  contained  in  the  gospels,  or  particularly 
our  Saviour’s  sermon  on  the  Mount.  I then  fixed  on  one,  a worthy  and  learned 
clergyman  ; and  as  in  studying  mathematics,  and  in  turning  over  Sii-  Isaac  Neir- 
ton’s  philosophical  works,  I always  marked  down  the  authors  and  wiitings 
mostly  used  and  recommended,  so  in  this  case  I purchased  and  studied  such 
spiritual  and  dogmatic  authors  as  I knew  this  venerable  man  approved.  Thus  I 
collected  a set  of  religious  books  of  the  first  ages  since  Christianity,  with  a few 
of  the  most  spiritual  of  the  moderns,  which  have  been  my  study,  delight,  and  ; 
entertainment  ever  since,  and  on  these  I have  formed  my  ideas,  principles,  and 
sentiments,  which  have  never  been  shaken.”  Dr  Cheyne  further  informs  us, 
that  this  refoimation  in  his  religious  temperament,  contributed  gi-eatly  to  for- 
ward the  cure  of  his  nervous  diseases,  which  he  perfected  by  a visit  to  Batin 

On  his  return  to  London,  Dr  Cheyne  commenced  living  upon  a iniUt  diet, 
which  he  found  remarkably  salutary  ; but  after  a long  course  of  yeais  he  gra- 
dually relapsed  into  a freer  style  of  living,  and  though  he  never  indulged  to  the 
least  excess  either  in  eating  or  drinldng,  his  fat  retiu-ned  upon  him,  and  at  last 
he  weighed  upwards  of  thirty-two  stone.  Being  again  admonished  of  the  evU 
effects  of  his  indulgences,  he  all  at  once  reverted  to  his  milk  diet,  and  in  time  ■ 

regained  his  usual  health.  From  this  moderate  style  of  living  he  never  again  | 

departed  ; and  accordingly  he  enjoyed  tolerable  health  till  1743,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  he  tlied  at  Bath,  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and 

without  experiencing  a pang.  _ _ _ . , . 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Dr  Cheyne  published,  in  1705,  his 
“Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Religion,  containing  the  Elements  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  and  the  Proofs  for  Natural  Religion,  arising  from  them.” 
This  w'ork  he  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Roxburg'h,  at  wliose  request,  and  for 
whose  instruction,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  wTitten.  He  also  pub- 
lished  “ An  Essay  on  the  True  Nature  and  Due  iMcthod  of  treating  the  Gout, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Bath  Watera,”  whidr  ^ 
passed  through  at  least  five  editions,  and  was  followed  by'  “ An  Essay  on  Health  j 
and  Long  Life.”  The  latter  work  he  afterwards  published  in  Latin.  In  1733 
appeareef  his  “ English  Mahidy,  or  a Treatise  on  Nervous  Diseases  of  all  kinds, 
as  Spleen,  Vapours,  Lowness  of  Spirits,  Hypochondriacal  and  Hysterical  Dis- 
tempers.” From  tlie  preface  of  this  work  we  luavc  derived  the  particulai-s  here 
related  respecting  his  own  health  through  lile.  In  1740,  Dr  Cheyne  published 
“ An  Essay  on  Regimen.”  His  last  work,  which  ho  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  correspondent  the  carl  of  Chesterfield,  was  entitled,  “ The  Natural  Me- 
thod of  Curing  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Body,  and  the  Disorders  of  the  31ind 
attending  on  the  Body.” 

Dr  Cheyne  was  eminently  the  physician  of  nervous  distcmpci-s.  He  wtoio 
chiefly  to  the  studious,  the  voluptuous,  and  those  who  inherited  bad  constitutions  ' 
from  their  parents.  As  a physician,  he  seemed  to  proceed,  like  Hippocrates  o 
old,  and  Sydenham  of  modern  times,  upon  a few  gi-cat  perceptible  truths  lie 
is  to  bo  ranked  among  those  who  have  accounted  for  the  opci-ations  of  nio  iciiie, 
and  the  morbid  alterations  which  take  place  upon  the  human  body,  upon  me 
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cl)aiiical  principles.  A spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence,  and  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  virtue,  run  through  all  his  writings.  It  was  connnonly  said,  that 
most  of  the  physicians  of  his  own  day  were  secretly  or  openly  tainted  with  irre- 
ligion  ; hut  from  this  charge  Dr  Cheyne  rendered  himself  an  illustrious  excep- 
tion. He  Avas  as  much  the  enemy  of  irreligion  in  general  society,  as  of  intem- 
perance in  his  professional  character.  Some  of  the  metaphysical  notions  AAhich 
he  has  introduced  in  his  Avritings,  may  be  thought  fanciful  and  ill-grounded ; 
but  there  is  an  agreeable  A'ivacity  in  his  productions,  together  Avith  much  candour 
and  frankness,  and,  in  general,  great  perspicuity.  Of  his  relatives,  his  half- 
brother,  the  liev.  William  Cheyne,  vicar  of  Weston,  near  Bath,  died  September 
6,  1767,  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Cheyne,  vicar  of  Brigstock,  Northampton- 
shire, died  August  11,  1768. 

CLAPBERTON,  Huqh,  the  distinguished  African  traveller,  was  born  at  An- 
nan, in  Dumfriesshire,  in  the  year  1788.  His  iather,  Mr  Oeorge  Clapperton, 
Avas  a respectable  sm-geon  in  that  town.  His  paternal  grandfather,  Avho  Avas  .a 
physician  of  considerable  ability,  Avas  a native  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
married  to  a cousin  of  colonel  Archibald  Campbell  of  Glenlyon : this  person 
settled  in  practice  at  Lochmaben,  another  toAvn  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  enjoyed 
some  local  fame  as  a collector  of  mineralogical  and  antiquarian  curiosities,  as 
AAell  as  of  old  Border  ballads  and  genealogies,  some  of  Avbich  were  used  by^Sir 
IValter  Scott  in  his  ‘ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.”  Mr  George  Clapper- 
ton, the  father  of  the  traveller,  Avas  married  twice  ; by  the  first  marriage,  he  had 
ten  or  eleven  sons  and  a daughter,  by  the  second,  three  sons  and  three  dauo-h- 
ters.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  Avas  the  youngest  son  by  the  first  marriage. 
OAving  partly  to  the  number  of  his  family,  and  partly  to  an  improvident  dispo- 
sition, Mr  Clapperton  was  unable  to  give  his  sou  Hugh  that  classical  education 
Avhich  is  so  generally  bestoAved  by  people  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Scotlandnipon 
their  children.  When  able  to  do  little  more  than  read  and  Avrite  indifferently 
Hugh  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Bryce  DoAvnie,  eminent  as  a mathema- 
tical teacher,  through  Avhom  he  acquired  a knoAvledge  of  practical  mathematics 
including  navigation  and  trigonometry.  Mr  Doivnie  ever  after  spoke  in  terms 
of  warm  affection  respecting  his  pupil,  whom  he  described  both  as  an  apt 
scholar,  and  a most  obliging  boy,  and  able  to  bear  with  indifference  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold. 

It  is  frequently  the  fate  of  a large  family  of  the  middle  order  in  Scotland  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  sons  leave  their  father's  house,  at  an  early  a"-e,’  with 
little  more  than  the  sailor’s  inheritance  of  a light  heart  and  a thin°pair  of 
breeches,  to  push  their  Avay  in  search  of  fortune  over  every  quarter  of  the  olobe 
and  in  eveiy  kind  of  employment.  The  family  of  -Mr  George  Clapperton  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  tins  order,  for,  Avhile  Hugh  found  distinction  and  a 
giave  in  the  plains  of  Africa,  no  fewer  than  five  of  his  brothers  had  also  adopted 
an  adventurous  career,  in  the  coui-se  of  Avbich  some  rose  to  a considerable  nmk 
in  the  navy  and  marine  service,  Avhilo  others  perished  in  their  bloom.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  the  sulyect  of  this  memoir  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr  Smith 
of  the  lostlethAvaite  of  Maryport,  a large  vessel  trading  between  Liverpool  and 
oith  Ameiica.  In  tius  situation  he  continued  for  some  years,  already  distin- 
guished for  coolness,  dexterity,  and  intrepidity,  aaIicii  his  course  of  life  Avas 
suddenly  changed  by  what  appeared  to  be  a most  unhappy  incident.  On  one 
occasion  the  ship,  Avhen  at  Liverpool,  Avas  partly  laden  Avith  rock-salt,  and  as 
that  commodity  Avas  then  dear,  the  mistress  of  a house  Avhich  the  crew  frequented 
very  improperly  enticed  Clapperton  to  bring  her  ashore  a few  pounds  in  his 
liandlierchief.  After  some  intreaty  tiio  youth  complied,  probably  from  his  iffno- 
ranee  of  the  revenue  laivs;  was  caught  in  the  act  by  a custom-house  ofiicer  and 
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menaced  nilli  the  ten-ors  of  trial  and  imprisonment,  unlcM  he  wnsented  to  fro 
on  board  the  Tender.  He  immediately  cliose  the  latter  alternative,  and,  shortly 
after,  ffave  a brief  account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  the  new  situation  in  wli  . 

Je  fomid  himself  placed,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr  ScoU, 
concludino-,  though  in  modest  and  diffident  terms,  by  so  iciting  le  g( 
of  this  gentleman  to  procure  him  promotion.  By  the  influence 
exerted  through  general  Dirom  of  Blount  Annan,  and  liis  eqimlly  ’ 

Clapperton  was  draughted  on  board  the  Clorinde,  winch  was  then  fitting  out  for 
the  East  Indies.  The  commander  of  this  vessel,  in  compliance  with  ‘-eq^*t 
of  Mrs  general  Dirom,  to  whom  he  was  related,  paid  some  attention  to  Clap^r 
ton,  and  finding  bun  active  and  intelligent  beyond  his  yeai-s,  speedily  promote 
him  to  the  rank  of  a midshipman  ; a circumstance  which  tended  in  no  mean  de- 
gree to  fix  his  destiny,  and  shape  his  fortune  in  life.  “ It  has  often  been  remarked, 
says  his  biogi-apher,  Mr  M^Diarmid,  “ that  what  at  first  appeai-s  to  be  a misfor- 
tune, is  soinetimes  the  happiest  thing  that  could  have  befallen  us ; and  so  . 
chanced  in  the  present  instance.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  i appe  on 
not  smuggled  a few  pounds  of  salt,  he  would  never  have  figured  as  an  Afinrau 
traveller.  Had  he  remained  in  the  American  or  coasting  fa-ade,  he  might  fii^t 
have  become  mate,  then  master,  then  ship’s  husband  and  pait  owner,  an  n ) 
retired  to  his  native  burgh,  with  a fortune  of  a few  thousand  pounds,  and  vege- 
tated tranquilly  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  reading  the  newspapers,  or  playing  at 
billiai-ds  in  the  forenoon,  and  smoking  cigars,  and  di-inkiiig  whisky  punch  or 
negus  in  the  evening.  But  where  would  have  been  his  auie w lere  ns 

glory where  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science — wliere  his  defiance  of  death  and 

dancrer — where  his  place  in  Hie  British  annals !”  , , , • i 

Without  allowing  that  the  one  fate  has  been  much  better  than  the  other,  either 
for  the  traveller  or  for  his  country,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  this  step  was  in 
itself  a fortunate  one  for  Clapperton,  as  it  opened  up  to  him  a much  higher  career 
of  exertion,  and  one  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  than  that  whidi  he  had  hitherto 
nursued.  Previous  to  1813,  the  British  sailors  were  ti-aiued  to  no  p^icular 
method  of  managing  the  cutlass.  It  being  suggested  that  tins  was  a defect,  a 
few  clever  midshipmen,  among  whom  was  Clapperton,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Plymouth  Dock-yard,  to  be  instmeted  by  the  celebrated  swordsman,  Angelo  in 
what  was  called  the  improved  cutlass  exercise.  When  their  own  instructions  had 
been  completed,  they  were  distributed  as  teachers  over  the  fleet,  and  Blr  Clap- 
iierton  happened  to  be  appointed  to  the  Asia,  74,  the  flag-ship  of  vice-admiral 
kr  Alexander  Cochrane,  then  lying  at  SpiHiead.  This  vessel  set  sail  in 
January,  1814,  for  Bermuda,  and  Idr  Clapperton  continued  during  the  voyage 
to  act  as’  drill-sergeant.  At  this  time  occurred  an  incident  wliicli  strikingly  illus- 
trates his  characteristic  coolness  and  intrepidity.  One  evening  the  alarm  was 
given  tliat  the  ship  was  on  lire ; the  drums  immediately  beat  to  quartei-s,  and 
the  firemen  were  piped  away  to  the  gun-room,  where  an  immense  quantity  of 
luo-gage  had  been  temporarily  deposited,  and  whence  were  issuing  huge  and  in- 
creasing volumes  of  smoke.  The  after  magazine,  containing  some  hundred 
barrels'’of  gun-powder,  was  immediately  beneath,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
combustion  had  become  so  alarming,  that  every  man  awaited  his  late  in  silence, 
under  an  impression  that  the  vessel  would  be  speedily  blown  to  atoms.  At  this 
moment,  Clapperton  was  observed  by  a friend,  sitting  at  a table  in  the  hirboard 
berth,  very  quietly  smoking  a cigar.  His  friend  having  expressed  surprise  at 
his  seeming  iiidillerence,  he  slated  quite  coolly,  “ that  being  only  a supernume- 
rary, no  particular  station  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  it  was  thcrclore  of  no 
importance  where  he  was  at  the  time  the  ship  blew  up.”  The  fire  was  loitu- 
nately  extinguished. 
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AVhile  lying  at  Bei-muda,  and  on  the  passage  out,  nothing  could  exceed  Mr 
Llapperton’s  diligence  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  new  occupation.  Officers 
as  well  as  men,  received  instructions  from  him  in  the  cutlass  exercise  ; and  his 
inanly  figure  and  sailor-like  appearance  tended,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw 
him,  to  fix  the  attention,  and  improve  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  crew.  At  his 
own,  as  well  as  the  other  messes,  ivhere  he  was  a frequent  guest,  he  ivas  the 
veiy  life  and  soul  of  the  party ; sung  a good  song,  told  a merry  tale,  painted 
scenes  for  the  ship’s  theatricals,  sketched  views,  drew  caricatures,  and,  in  one 
word,  was  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  interesting  person.  Even  the  admiral 
became  acquainted  with  his  delightful  properties,  and  honoured  him  with  his 
ivarmest  friendship  and  patronage.  Clapperton  was  obliged,  however,  to  repair 
to  the  Canadian  lakes,  which  were  then  about  to  become  the  scene  of  important 
naval  operations.  Here  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confiance  schooner,  the  crew  of  ivhich 
ivas  composed  of  nearly  all  the  unmanageable  charactei-s  in  the  squadron.  To 
keep  these  men  in  order  was  no  easy  task  ; yet  his  measures  ivere  at  once  so 
iirm  and  so  judicious,  that,  although  he  rarely  had  recourse  to  floeging,  and 
MitliheJd  or  disbin-sed  allowances  of  grog,  as  a better  system  of  re^vards  and 
punishments,  his  troops  in  the  end  became  so  orderly,  that  the  Confiance  was 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  smartest  barks  on  the  water.  When  she  rode  at  anchor 
on  the  spacious  shores  of  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Huron,  her  commander  occasion- 
ally repaired  to  the  woods,  and  with  his  gun  kept  himself  in  fresli  provisions, 
n these  excui-sions  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  aborigines  and  was 
so  much  charmed  with  a mode  of  life,  full  of  romance,  incident,  and  danger  ' 
tliat  he  once  entertained  serious  thoughts,  when  the  nar  ivas  6nded,  of  becomino’ 
a denizen  of  the  forest  himself.  It  ivas  his  custom,  on  returning  to  the  vessef 
to  swim  out  to  it,  instead  of  taking  a boat,  so  that  he  might,  by  approaching 
unperceiyed,  detect  the  creiv  in  any  little  neglect  of  duty.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  dined  heartily  on  shore,  the  water  propelled  the  blood  to  his  head, 
so  that  he  soon  became  too  weak  either  to  retreat  or  advance.  In  this  situation 
he  contrived  to  float,  and  called  for  a boat  as  loudly  as  he  was  able.  For  a 
long  time  his  cries  were  disregarded ; and  he  often  expressed  his  firm  convic- 
tion, that  the  watch  were  willing-  to  leave  him  to  his  fate,  as  the  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  a rigid  disciplinarian.  But  at  length,  fearing  that  if  he  survived, 
a woi-se  late  would  befall  them,  they  sent  out  a boat,  which  saved  him  when  at 
the  very  point  of  sinking  through  exhaustion.  This  adventure  frightened  him 
out  of  tlie  practice. 

In  the  year  1817,  when  the  flotilla  on  the  lakes  w-as  dismantled,  Clapperton 
returned  to  England,  to  be  placed,  like  many  others,  on  half  pay,  and  he  ulti- 
mately retired  to  the  old  burgh  of  Lochmabeii.  There  he  remained  till  1820, 
amusing  himself  chiefly  with  rural  sports,  when  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
s loitly  after  became  acquainted  with  a young  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Oud- 
ney,  who  had  just  taken  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  the  college.  It 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  gentleman  that  he  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  Afri- 
can iscovery.  On  the  return  of  captain  Lyon  from  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
penetrate  northern  Africa,  earl  Bathurst,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  relying  on  the 
strong  assurances  of  his  majesty’s  consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  road  to  the  south 
of  Mourzook,  (the  extreme  point  of  Lyon’s  expedition,)  was  now  open,  resolved 
that  a second  mission  should  be  sent  out,  to  explore  this  unhappy  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Dr  Oudney  was,  upon  strong  recommendations  from  Edinburgh,  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  on  this  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  consul  at  Bornou  in 
central  Africa,  being  allowed  to  take  Clapperton  along  with  him  as  a companion, 
.Aljout  tlio  IaIc  colonel  Oeiilioni  hjiving  voluntGerod  liis  sei'viccs  in  ftn 
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nttempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to  Tiinbuctoo ; and  it  being  intended  tliat  researches 
should  be  made  from  Bornou,  as  the  fixed  residence  of  the  consul,  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  lord  Bathurst  added  his  name  to  the  expedition.  4 he  exj>edi- 
tion  set  out  from  Tripoli  early  in  1822.  It  advanced  in  a line  nearly  south  to 
Mourzook,  which  is  situated  in  lat.  25  N.  and  long.  14  h,,  and  wliich  it  reached 
on  the  8th  of  April.  Unfortunately,  from  various  circumstances,  it  was  here 
found  impossible  to  proceed  any  further  this  season  ; and  while  Denham  le- 
turned  to  Tripoli  to  make  new  arrangements,  Oudney  and  Clapperton  made  an 
excursion  during  June,  July,  and  August,  to  the  westward  of  Mourzook,  into  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  which  they  penetrated  to  Ghraat,  in  the  eleventh  degree 
of  east  longitude. 

On  tlie  return  of  Denham  in  October,  he  found  Clapperton  ill  cf  an  ague,  and 
Oudney  of  a cold,  and  both  were  in  a very  wretched  condition.  On^  the  29th 
of  November,  however,  the  whole  expedition  was  able  to  proceed.  Keeping  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a direction  due  south,  and  very’  nearly  in  the  fourteenth 
degree  of  east  longitude,  they  airived  in  Februai’y  1823,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bornou,  w'hich  they  found  to  be  a far  more  powerful  and  civilized  state  than 
they  could  have  formeidy  believed,  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  pjrofessing  Ma- 
horaedanisiu.  This,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a part  of  the  world  never  befoie 
known  to  have  been  trodden  by  a European  foot.  On  the  17th,  the  travellers, 
who  went  in  company  with  a great  African  merchant  named  Boo-Klialoom, 
reached  Kouka,  the  capital  of  the  country,  where  the  sultan  had  several  tliou- 
sand  well  mounted  cavalry  di-awn  up  to  receive  them.  This  city  berame  their 
head  quarters  for  the  winter  ; and  while  Clapperton  and  Oudney  remained  there, 
Denham  made  an  excursion  still  farther  to  the  south,  which  he  penetrated  to 
Musfeia  in  latitude  9°  15'N.,  thereby  adding  in  all  142  degrees,  or  nearly  900 
geographical  miles  to  the  European  knowledge  of  Africa  in  this  direction.  Af- 
terwards, Denham  made  an  exclusion  with  Oudney  to  Munga  and  Gambaroo  in 
a westeim  direction. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1823,  Mr  Clapperton,  accompanied  by  Dr  Oud- 
ney, commenced  a journey  to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  course 
of  the  Niger,  leaving  Denham  to  explore  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  great 
lake  Chad,  which  may  be  called  the  Caspian  of  Africa.  Ihe  two  timellei’S  ai'- 
rived  in  safety  at  Murmur,  where  Oudney,  who  had  previously  been  vei-y  weakly, 
breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  companion.  “ At  any  time,  in  any  place,  ’ 
says  Clapperton  in  his  narrative,  to  be  bereaved  of  such  a friend  had  proved 
a severe  trial ; but  to  me  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  labouring  also  under 
disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a strange  people,  and  proceeding  through  a 
country  which  had  hitherto  been  never  trod  by  European  feet,  the  loss  was  se- 
vere and  atllicting  in  the  extreme.”  Broceeding  on  his  journey,  Clapiwrton 
reached  Kano,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  lloussa,  which  he  entered  on  the 
23d  of  January,  1824.  In  general  the  native  chiefs  treated  him  with  kindness, 
partly  from  a sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Groat  Britain. 
On  the  1 0th  of  Mai-ch,  he  reached  Jackatoo,  a large  city  in  lat,  13  N.  and  long. 
Gj  E.,  which  was  the  extreme  point  of  the  expedition  in  that  direction.  Hic 
sultan  of  this  place  treated  him  with  much  attention,  and  was  found  to  be  a per- 
son of  no  small  intelligence,  considering  his  situation. 

“ March  19,  1 was  sent  for,”  says  Clapperton,  “by  the  sultan,  and  desired 
to  bring  with  me  the  ‘ looking-glass  of  the  sun,’  the  name  they  gave  to  my  sex- 
tant. 1 first  exhibited  a planisphere  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  sultan  knew 
all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  some  of  the  const ellaticns,  and  many  of  the  stars, 
by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking-glass  of  the  sun  was  then  brought  lorward, 
and  occasioned  much  surprise.  1 had  to  exp'nin  all  its  append.ages.  Iho  in- 
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pelting  teescope  was  an  object  of  immense  astonishment;  and  I had  to  stand 
at  some  little  distance,  to  let  the  sultan  look  at  me  through  it,  for  his  people 
Meie  all  atraid  of  placing  themselves  within  its  magical  iiilluence.  I had  nLt 
to  show  him  liow  to  take  an  observation  of  the  sun.  The  case  of  the  artificial 
lorizon,  of  which  I had  lost  the  key,  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  open  L 

picss  up  the  hd.  He  handed  me  one  quite  too  siimll,  and  I quite  inadver- 

hioiui  into  a fright;  he  seized  Ins  sword,  and  half-drawing  it  from  the  scab- 
baid  placed  it  before  him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I did 
ot  deem  It  prudent  to  talce  the  least  notice  of  his  alarm,  although  it  was  I who 
lad  1,1  reality  most  cause  of  fear;  and  on  receiving  the  dagger,  I calmly  opened 

wL^he^Pfi'^lT"-^  to  «'vner  with  Apparent  unconcern, 

neen  It  lionzon  was  arranged,  the  sultan,  and  all  his  attendants  had  a 

imep  at  the  sun  ; and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed  entirely  forgotten.”  The 

tirs*anecXt.^’‘^'^”“  Clnpperton  are  most  strikingly  displayed  in 

. Clapperton  ivas  very  anxious  to  have  pressed  westwards  in  order  to  fall  in 

of  vl  Id  journey,  and  the  course 

of  which  w-as  described  to  him  by  the  sultan.  But  owing  to  some  of  those 

malign  jealousies  which  the  slave  trade  inspires  into  the  African  mind  he  ivas 
not  permitted  to  proceed.  He  set  out.  May  4,  on  his  return  to  Koiika,  which 
leadied  on  the  8th  of  July.  Here  he  was  rejoined  by  Denham,  who  scarcely 
knew  h.ni,  on  account  of  the  ravages  which  illness  had  committed  upon  his  once 
manly  fi-aiiie.  Ihe  two  remaining  travellers  then  set  out  on  their  return  to 

nrv^’or  ‘hey  reached,  Janu- 

aiy,  26  182o  about  three  years  after  they  had  first  set  foot  in  Africa.  They 

leturned  through  Italy  to  Europe,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  1st  of  June.  ^ 
If  "^‘’7  expedition  was  a work  published  in  1826,  under  the  title 

of  AaiTative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central  Africa  in 

ton  ^an  nt  1 by  Major  Denham,  F.B.S.,  Captain  Clapper- 

’ ‘'*to  Oudiiey,”  of  which  a third  edition  was  published  in  1828 

Ihe  gi-eater  part  ot  this  work  was  the  composition  of  Denham,  Clapperton  only 

not  Ibf  r "'TZ  excursion  to  Jackatoo,  which,  however,  is 

not  the  least  intei^sting  in  the  book.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  wrote  in  a 

p am,  manly,  unaftected  style,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character, 
yie  work  was  published  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  inaior  Den- 
in  print”'  Clapperton  ever  to  see  the  result  of  his  laboui-s 

dol'!'®  I’®"®”"  solicited,  immediately  after  his  return,  to  un- 

aTn  of  another  expedition  to  Africa,  in  company  with  cap- 

= earce  of  the  loyal  navy.  Dr  Morrison,  and  Mr  Dickson.  On  this  occasion 

irOuiCf ; 1 n ^“"‘toent,  with  his  companions,  at 

dirertb^r  ’’I’  ■’'"‘i  ‘o  Jackatoo  in  a north-easterly 

na^S  B-  7 t”  "f '"to^ecting  the  Niger.  An  enterprising  youth,  I 
named  Bichard  Lander  applied  to  Clapperton  for  permission  to  join  the  exne- 
dition  in  any  capacity  he  might  think  proper.  “ The  captain;',  we  are  in- 
foimed  by  tins  individual,  in  Ins  Nan-ative  subsequently  published,  “ listened  to 
me  with  attention,  and,  alter  1 had  answered  a few  interrogations,  willingly  en- 
gaged me  to  be  his  confidential  servant.  In  this  interview,.’  adds  Mr  Lander 
the  keen  penetrating  eye  of  the  African  traveller  did  not  escape  my  observa; 
ion  and  by  its  fire  energy,  and  quickness,  denoted,  in  my  own  opinion  at 
least,  the  very  soul  ofenterpr.se  and  adventure.”  After  being  entrusted  with 
!•  3 z 
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into  the  interior  nas  commenced  on  the  7th  of  ^ 

;Xti  I ta™.cc,  Wle  1.0  , ,oce.<led  by  l.io.self  to  Soccaloo  Tl.is  part.og  ..^ 

' ; ' »«bcU„gl}  detclbod  by  Ho  Loodeo.  ' 

having  been  prenously  nuade,  my  master  came  to  'f 

final  instructions  relative  to  proceeding  to  Bornou  and  \n 

death  or  of  any  unforeseen  .accident  that  might  befaU  him.  On  th.s 
ea!!h  o-ved.  Our  little  party  had  left  their  n.ativo  comitry  full 

of  hope  .and  enteiinasiiig  spirit,  and  ive  had  seen  thein  sicken  and  die  b>  our 
sides  without  being  in  a condition  to  mitigate  their  sufterin^.  or  smooth  dom 
he  • onely  pillow.’  Like  the  cluaiaacters  in  Blozart’s  ‘ F.arewell,^  they  Lad 
chopped  one  by  one  ; .and  they  avere  buried  in  a strange  Laiid,  far  from  the 
gTaves  of  theii- fathers,  with  scarce  a memento  to  point  out  the  solitara  spot. 
These  avere  my  thoughts  at  the  moment  of  separation  trom  nn  i.alued  nuster. 
knew  that  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  we  might  never  meet  again,  and  we  were 
well  .assured,  that  in  the  event  of  our  dissolution  when  .ap.art,  no  one  would  be 
found  to  close  our  eyes,  still  less  to  perforin  the  rites  of  Christian 
our  remains.  Bly  nuaster  therefore  left  me  with  emotion,  hor  my  oiui  part,  I 
was  yet,  if  possible,  more  sensibly  agitated;  as  soon  as  the  captain  w.as  out  o. 
sight,  I threw  myself  upon  my  couch,  from  which  I did  not  .again  arise  for 

twenty-four  hours.”  ...  , -n  n . • 

It  was  the  wish  of  CLapperton  to  obtain  peianission  from  saltan  Bello  to  visit 

Timbuctoo  .and  revisit  Bornou.  But  .all  his  plans  were  frustrated  in  couse<iuence 
of  Bello  having  engaged  in  a war  with  the  Shiekh  of  Bornoiu  Clapperton,  in 
his  former  visit,  had  presented  the  latter  individual  nith  seveinl  Congi-eve 
rockets  which  he  had  employed  efloctually  in  setting  tire  to  some  of  the  sultan’s 
towns  ’tIio  traveller  also  bore,  on  this  occasion,  some  considerable  presents  from 
the  kill"-  of  England  to  the  Shiekh  of  Boiaiou ; and  thus  every  circumstance 
consiiired  to  introduce  jealousy  into  the  iniiul  of  the  sultan.  Clapi»crlon  w.as 
detained  for  sever.al  months  at  Soccatoo  in  bad  health,  and  Lander  p.as  inveigled 
by  the  sultan  to  come  also  to  that  city,  .along  with  the  baggage,  in  order  that 
the  presents  intended  for  Bornou  might  be  intercepted.  Lander  rc.achcd  boo- 
catoo  in  November,  to  the  surprise  of  his  master,  and  immediately  their  bag^go 
tvas  seized  in  the  most  sliamcless  manner,  and  the  tmvellers  expressly  forbidden 

to  proceed  to  Bornou.  . 

To  pui-suo  the  n.arr.ative  of  Lander  : “ Bly  m.asicr  and  myself  enjoxed 
tolerable  hc.alth  for  some  weeks  after  my  aia-ival,  1 say  tolerable,  for  ;»er- 
fect  health  we  felt  not  even  a single  day  in  Africa.  Be  variously  cnn>lo>cd 
our  leisure  hours,  .as  iiicliiialion  or  circumstances  might  guide  our  choice.  o 
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each  «ent  a-sliootn.g  repeatedly:  this  Mas  captain  CJapperton’s  favoiu-ite 
aujusement,  and  almost  the  only  ont-ofrdoor  exercise  he  at  all  eao-er  to 
cultivate  He  Irecpiently  ivent  out  ivith  his  gun  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  returned  not  tiU  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced.  On  all  of  these 
occasions  the  captain  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country  which  con 
sisted,  besides  other  articles,  of  a large,  flowing  tobe,  and  a rod  cap  with  a white 
muslin  turban  : the  tobe  was  confined  to  his  waist  by  a broad  bolt,  in  which  a 
brace  ot  pistols  and  a short  dagger  were  stuck thus  accouti-ed,  my  master 
looked  more  like  a mountain  robber  setting  out  on  a predatory  excursion  than 
a Eritish  naval  oflicer.  His  beard,  also,  which  he  had  permitted  gradually  to 
p-ow  had  undisputed  possession  of  his  chin,  and  was  of  a truly  patriarclml 
length,  extending  even  below  his  breast.  This  impai-ted  to  his  countenance  a 
leiiorable  expression,  and  to  his  general  appearance  a degree  of  dignity  that 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  Arabs  and  Fakitahs,  who  attach  ’great 

importance  to  Large  bushy  beaials,  which  they  all  strive  to  obtain  by  various 
means.” 

Mr  Lander  next  describes  the  way  in  which  they  generally  spent  their  even- 
ings, while  confined  in  this  place.  “Sometimes,  although  neither  of  us  was 
gitted  with  a voice  of  much  power  or  compass,  we  attempted  to  sing  a few 
Lnglish  or  Scottish  tunes ; and  sometimes  1 pLiyed  others  on  my  bugle-horn. 

ow  otteii  have  the  pleasing  strains  of  ‘ Sweet,  sweet  Home,’  resounded  throuo-h 
the  meknicholy  streets  of  Soccatoo ! How  often  have  its  inhabitants  listened 
with  breathless  attention  to  the  white-faced  sUangers  ! and  observed  to  each 
other,  as  they  went  away,  ‘ Siu-ely  those  Christians  are  sending  a blessino-  to 
their  country  and  friends  ! ’ Any  thing  that  reminded  my  master  of  his  native 
ScotLand  was  always  heard  with  interest  and  emotion.  The  little  poem,  ‘ My 
native  Highland  home,’  1 liave  sung  scores  of  times  to  him,  as  he  has  sat  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast  opposite  to  me  in  our  dwelling ; and  notwithstanding 
his  masculine  understaiuling,  and  boasted  strength  of  nerve,  the  captain  used  to 
be  somewhat  moved  on  listeiuug  to  the  lines  : 

‘ Tliuii  gang  wi’  me  to  Scotland  dear, 

AVe  ne’er  again  will  roam  ; 

And  with  thy  smile,  so  bonny,  cheer 
Aly  native  Highland  home  ! 

For  blithesome  is  the  breath  of  day. 

And  sweet ’s  the  bonny  broom. 

And  pure  the  dimpling  rills  that  play 
Around  my  Highland  home.’ 

# 

On  the  12tli  of  March  [1827],  all  thoughts  of  further  enjoyment  ceased, 
through  the  sudden  illness  ot  my  dear  kind  master,  who  was  attacked  with 
djsentei'y  on  that  day.  He  had  been  almost  insensibly  declining  for  a week  or 
tivo  previously,  but  without  the  slightest  symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady. 
From  the  moment  ho  was  first  taken  ill,  captain  Clapperton  pcrspii’ed  freely, 
large  di-ops  of  sweat  continually  rolling  over  every  part  of  his  body,  which 
weakened  him  exceedingly  ; and,  being  unable  to  obtain  any  one,  even  of  our 
own  servants,  to  assist,  1 was  obliged  to  wash  the  clothes,  kindle  and  keep  in 
the  fire,  and  prepare  the  victuals  ivilh  my  own  hands.  Owing  to  the  intense 
heat,  my  master  was  frecjuently  fanned  for  liours  together:  indeed,  all  my  lei- 
sure moments  were  devoted  to  this  tedious  occupation  ; and  I have  often  held 
the  fan  till,  from  excessive  w'eakness,  it  has  fallen  from  my  grasp. 

Finding  that,  from  increasing  debility,  I was  unable  to  pay  that  unremitting 
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nttention  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  invalid  ^vhich  his  melanch.dy  stale  so 
peculiarly  demanded,  I sent  to  Malam  Mudey  on  the  15th,  entreating  him  to 
lend  me  a female  slave  to  perform  the  operation  of  fanning.  On  her  arrival  the 
girl  heo-an  her  work  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness  ; but  soon  becoming  w^ry 
!f  her  task,  ran  away,  and  never  returned  to  our  hut.  I was  therefore  obliged 
to  resume  it  myself; 'and,  regardless  of  personal  inconvenience  and  fat.^e, 
strained  every  nerve,  in  order  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  suffering 
occasioned  by  this  painful  disorder.  My  master  daily  gr-ew  weaker,  and  suffered 
severely  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  thermometei  being,  m 
the  coolest  place,  107  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  109  at  three  m the  afternoom 
At  his  own  suggestion  I made  a couch  for  him  outside  our  dnellmg,  in  the  shade,  , 
and  placed  a mat  for  myself  by  its  side.  For  five  successive  (Lays  I took  him 
in  my  arms  from  his  bed  to  the  couch  outside,  and  back  again  at  sunset,  after 
which  he  was  too  much  debilitated  to  encounter  even  so  trifling  an  exertion. 
He  expressed  a wish  to  write  once,  and  but  once,  during  his  ^ness,  but  befoie 
paper  and  ink  could  he  handed  to  him,  he  had  fallen  back  on  his  bed,  completeh 
exhausted  by  his  inefl’ectiial  attempt  to  sit  up.  ^ 

jf.  # * 

“ For  twenty  days  the  capLain  remained  in  a low  and  distressed  stifle,  and 
during  that  period  was  gi-adually  but  perceptibly  declining  ; his  body  from  be- 
ino-  strong  and  vigorous,  having  become  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated,  and, 
indeed,  little  better  than  a skeleton.  'Fliere  could  not  be  a more  truly  pitiab  e 
object  in  the  universe  than  was  my  poor  dear  master,  at  this  time. 
were  sorroivfully  and  ignobly  wasting  in  vexatious  indolence  ; he  himselt  lan- 
o-uishing  under  the  influence  of  a di-eadful  disease,  in  a barbarous  region,  fai-, 
very  far  removed  from  his  tenderest  connections,  and  beloved  country  ; the  hope 
of  life  quenched  in  his  bosom ; the  great  undertaldng,  on  which  Ins  whole  soul 
was  bent,  unaccomplished  ; the  active  powers  of  his  mind  consumed  airay  ; and 
his  body  so  torn  and  racked  with  pain,  that  he  could  move  neither  head,  liand, 

nor  foot  without  suppressed  groans  of  anguish  ; while  the  lire  and  energ)-  that 

used  to  kindle  in  his  eye  had  passed  away,  and  given  place  to  a glossy  appear- 
ance—a dull  saddening  expression  of  approaching  dissolution. 

“ In  those  dismal  momenls,  captain  CLapperton  derived  considci-able  consolation 
from  the  exercise  of  religious  duties  ; and,  being  unable  himself  to  hold  a boo.i 
in  his  hand  I used  to  read  aloud  to  him  daily  and  hourly  some  portions  ot  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  At  times  a gleam  of  hope,  which  the  inipressiv.e  and  appro- 
priate lan«-uage  of  the  Psalmist  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  excite,  would  pierce 
tlie  thick  curtain  of  melancholy  that  enveloped  us  ; but,  like  the  sun  smiling 
through  the  dense  clouds  of  a winter’s  day,  it  shone  but  faintly,  and  left  us  in  a 

state  of  gloomier  darkness  than  before. 

# * * 

“On  the  first  of  April  the  patient  became  considerably  worse  ; and,  although 
evidently  in  want  of  repose,  the  virulence  of  his  complaint  prevented  him  from 
cnioying  any  refreshing  slumbei-s.  On  the  9th,  Maddie,  a native  of  Bornou 
wliom  my  master  had  retained  in  his  service,  brought  him  about  twelve  ounew  ol 
green  bark  from  the  butter-tree,  recommended  to  him  by  an  Arab  in  the  city  : 
and  assured  us  that  it  would  produce  the  most  beneficial  elVects.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  my  remonstrances,  a decoction  of  it  was  ordered  to  bo  prepared  imme- 
diately, the  too  confiding  invalid  remarking  that  no  one  would  iniure  him. 
Accordingly,  Maddie  himself  boiled  two  basins  full,  the  whole  of  which  stufi 

was  swallowed  in  less  than  an  hour.  j < i i 

“ On  the  folknving  day  he  was  greatly  altered  for  the  worse,  as  1 had  loreto  < 
he  would  be,  and  expressed  regret  for  not  having  followed  my  advice.  About 
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Sy  >nia--Ki*ra.  I .Wl 

‘ God  forbid  ! ii.y  door  iraster'*  you  wilf  e"«f>  > roplieJ, 

mucli  airected,  m,  door  boy,  I c’nLat  you,-  JS/lZ”  ‘ T “ 

01  ni)  journal  and  panel’s  after  mv  (loronsp  • nnrl 

. Ll  >■“■■  "“I'i-’S  Ibo  luUor  pL,c,  tb,,f  gouiu™ 

llirouol,  VT  ? Remark  wliatever  towns  or  villages  you  may  pass 

Les“;’rfjt”"  ‘-^-nrlcable  that  the  chiefs  of  the  difteJent 

it  be  the  will  of  Cn7't  f ’ ‘'*®  agitation  would  permit  me,  ' II 

m the  Pill  of  God  to  take  you,  Sir,  you  may  confidently  rely  as  far  as  rir 

sS  "'but  T!  o pe^rming  all  that  you  ha^e  de- 

would  be  the  caL  '’bin'  T A at  one  time,’  continued  he,  ‘ that  that 

nirr  IT  1 1 1 ®,  but  I dare  not  entertain  such  hopes  now:  death  is  on 

me,  and  I sluilt  not  be  long  for  this  world  ; God’s  will  be^done.’  He  then  took 
n y hand  betwixt  Ins,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  while  a tear  glistened  in 
s eje,  said  in  a tremulous,  melancholy  tone:  ‘ My  dear  Richard  if  von  hn.l 

its  th  f ""  ' ’r  ^ -ly“’you  til  m 

rtrii  to  F r <^"‘1  attachment  to  me  ; and  if  I Luld  live  to 

the  Hn?  U ^ r i>Iaced  beyond  the  reach  of  want; 

the  uUlmighty,  hoivever,  will  reward  you.’ 

feU  S a r V V speaking.  The  same  evening  he 

he  had  hea  a t!’’  v " a • perturbation,  and  said,  that 

thit  iH^  observing,  that  sick  people  frerp.ently  fancy 

“ About  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  April,  on  myaskin<rhim  how 

uuested  7I\TT''  7'’  Z ‘"‘t  he  felt  much  better^  and  re- 

Slow  S i f " a 1 " to  lift  his  head  from  the 

head  in  oS^  ‘-he  face  I was  obliged  myself  to  turn  his 

?>tJj  him  a S S ^ f V-ZZ-  ^ ^ Im  desired  me  to 

seef J L , n r”'“  of  the  hut;  and  on 

llornou  In  ih  S Z as  ill  in 

a fiine  (1  oimer  jouiney,  and  that  as  he  had  borne  his  disorder  for  so  long 
a time  there  was  some  possibility  of  his  yet  recovering.  On  the  following  day 
le  still  fancied  himself  to  be  convalescent,  in  which  belief  I myself  agreed,  as 
e was  enabled  to  partake  of  a little  hashed  guinea  fowl  in  the  course  of  the' 
afteinoon,  which  he  had  not  done  before  during  the  whole  of  his  confinement, 
having  derived  his  sole  sustenance  from  a little  fowl  soup,  and  milk  and  water. 
Ihese  flattering  anticipations,  however,  speedily  vanished,  for  on  the  morn- 
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iiio-  of  the  13tli,  being  awake,  I was  greatly  alaimetl  on  bearing  a j'tculiar 
i-attlin- noise  issuing  from  my  master’s  throat,  and  Ins  breathing  at  U.e  same 
time  w^as  loud  and  difficult.  At  that  moment,  on  his  cidhi.g  out  Richard  .*  in 
a low,  hurried,  and  singidar  tone,  I was  instantly  at  his  side,  and  was  astonished 
beyond  uieasui-e  on  beholding  him  sitting  upright  ni  his  bed  (not  liaving  been 
able  for  a long  lime  previously  to  move  a limb),  and  staring  wild  y around. 
Observing  him  ineffectually  struggling  to  raise  himself  on  his  feet,  I clasiied  him 
in  my  arn«,  and  whilst  I thus  held  him,  could  feel  his  heart  palpitating  violenlly. 
His  throes  bec.ame  every  moment  less  vehement,  and  at  last  they  entirely  ceased, 
insomuch  that  thinking  he  had  fallen  into  a slumber,  or  was  overpowered  by 
faintino-s,  I placed  his  head  genGy  on  my  left  shoulder,  gazing  for  an  instant, 
on  his  pale  and  altered  features;  some  uidistinct  expressions  quivered  on  his 
lips,  and  whilst  he  vainly  strove  to  give  them  utterance.  Ins  heart  ceased  to  vi- 
brate, and  his  eyes  closed  for  ever  ! . i i -.i 

“ I held  the  lifeless  body  in  my  arms  for  a short  period,  overwhelmed  with 
erief ; nor  could  I bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  sold  which  had  animated  it 
with  being,  a few  moments  before,  had  actually  quitted  it,  I then  unclasi>ed  my 
arms  and  held  the  hand  of  my  dear  master  in  mine ; but  it  was  cold  and  dead, 
and  instead  of  returning  the  wai-mth  with  which  I used  to  press  it,  imparted  some 
of  its  own  unearthly  chillness  to  my  frame,  and  fell  heavily  from  my  grasp 
0 God  I what  was  my  distress  in  that  agonizing  moment  ? Shedding  floods  ot 
tears,  I flung  myself  along  the  bed  of  death,  and  prayed  that  Heaven  woffid  m 

"'‘"iTthMie^mislion  of  Sultan  BeUo,  Mr  Lander  buried  his  fellow-toveUer  at 
Jungavie,  about  five  miles  south-east  from  Soccatoo after  describing  the 
mournful  scene,  he  thus  proceeds  to  draw  the  character  of  his  master ; 

“ No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  captain  Chipperton  by  a fearless,  mdomi- 
lable  spirit,  and  utter  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  to  undertake  and  ca^'  into 
execution  an  enterprise  of  so  great  importance  and  difficulty,  as  the  one  with  which 
he  was  entrusted.  He  had  studied  the  African  character  in  all  its  phases— iii  iU 
moral,  social,  and  external  form ; and,  like  Alcibiades,  accommodated  himself  with 
equal  ease  to  good,  as  weU  as  to  bad  fortune— to  prosperity,  as  lyell  as  to  adver- 
sity. He  was  never  highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  his  darling 

w ishes the  gi'cat  object  of  his  ambition— nor  deeply  depressed  when  environed 

by  danger,  care,  disappointment,  and  bodily  suffering,  which,  hanging  heavily 
upon  him,  forbade  him  to  indulge  in  hopeful  anticipations.  The  negro  loved 
him,  because  he  admired  the  simplicity  of  his  mannei-s,  and  mingled  with  ple.a- 
sure  ill  his  favourite  dance  ; the  Arab  hated  him,  because  he  w.as  overawed  by 
bis  commanding  appearance,  and  because  the  keen  penetrating  glance  of  the 
British  captain  detected  his  guilty  thoughts,  and  made  him  quail  with  apprehen- 
sion and  fear. 

“ Captain  Clapperton’s  statmre  was  tall ; his  disposition  was  warm  and  benevo- 
loiit ; his  temper  mild,  even,  and  cheerful ; while  his  ingenuous  manly  counte- 
nance pourtrayed  the  generous  emotions  that  reigned  in  his  breast.  In  line, 
he  united  the  figure  and  determination  of  a man,  with  the  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  a child;  and,  if  1 mistake  not,  he  will  live  in  the  memory  of  many 
thousands  of  Africans,  until  they  cease  to  breathe,  as  something  more  than  mor- 
tal ; nor  have  1 the  least  doubt  that  the  jieriod  of  Ins  visiting  their  country  will 
be  regarded  by  some  as  a now  ei-a,  from  whicli  all  events  of  consequence,  that 

affect  them,  will  hereafter  be  dated.”  , j 

'Iho  surviving  traveller  was  permitted  to  leave  Soccatoo  a few  days  aftenwiiyts, 
and  return  on  the  way  to  Badagry.  He  i-eached  tliat  i>art  of  the  coast,  alter 
almost  inci-odible  hardships,  and  returning  safely  to  England,  prepai-ed  for  t lo 
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i c-ptai;^  Ckppevton’;  Last  Expedidcm  to 

ton  of  this  book  3Ti-  Lander  had  set  out  on  another  expedition,  in  coninanv 
i * Ills  younger  brother,  John  ; and  pursuing  nearly  tlie  same  route  as  tlmt  of 
raptani  Llapperton,  again  readied  tlie  Niger  at  Boussa.  It  ivas  an  impression 
of  3Ir  Lander,  that  that  river  ran  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  lie  had,^  on  his 

leturn  endeavoured  to  prove  tlie  fact  by  descending  the  stream,  but  ivas  pro! 

vented  by  the  natives  He  now  fairly  settled  the  question  by  sailin-r  doivn  ^the 
liver,  and  entering  the  sea  by  the  outlet  which  is  marked  on  the  inaiis  by  tbe 
i "‘"'7  . riius  was  a youth  of  about  twenty-six  years  of  ao-e  at  last  sue 

faTled  t“  instructed  men  had 

enih?  allowed,  however,  that  Clapperton  is  indirectly 

fiel  l Af  ^ lioiiour,  as  it  ivas  he  ivho  introduced  Lander  to  the 

field  of  Afncan  adventure,  and  who  inspired  him  with  the  desire  an^i  lives  ted 

PTPrwAV'if necessary  for  the  purpose, 
ton  -11  i physician,  was  the  son  of  a fm-mer  at  Gran 

'’"r'rr-  “ "" 

str'j  "f '''“f'T 

r:  it.r  r:  ct'd  rxrsr  •» 

& '"iTuTe  '“^7“; 

°i  "i  ^ fifteen,  he  commenced  the  study  of  physic  and  siir 

gently  to  his^hEvemmit^i 

quired  from  In.L  o , Pothergill,  who  sent  him  out  such  books  as  he  re- 
the  fruit  of  CO  r ?■  * 1 ^ lepaiied  to  London  in  order  to  give  to  the  world 

MLta^’^^Swork^iofmiE^  “ if 

a minute  detail  of  Mio  vo  i ii  ^ exhibits  an  accurate  statement  of  the  air,  but 

medical  obse^ations,  imifortant"  TeveTy  Znt^'^vie^""‘^ 

eitliev  new  or  'imiHo#!  in  ^ i view,  and  in  some  instances 

milted.  The  medical  worirE^indibTed^To*"  D^’ 

advantage  of  acescent  ve<retables  in  low  o.ii  A ^ proving  the 

conious  use  of  hnvP  i • T i i i P'  mid  remittent  fevers,  and  the 

Z.  Ate  IS  ’ vr'i  f“>».  -W«»d 

Dublin,  „b<,re  he  s.l.lo,I  1„  [..heuZ,  l lsf  te  beZ  t V'*"™  •“ 

luihself,  and  ivas  Ibe  (list  persen  Uiat  esAbJis’li.d  i“'i  ^'''‘^  ■i  snmlai-  course 
eoiisidered  an  a..ato„icai  sehe.,  h.  Z 
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ndmitled  into  the  uni.enlty  as  lectueev  o'fTh^h  and 

death  " va^  '»■  “ ““  f” 

lucrative  practice,  the  duties  of  «hich  1 c deceased  brother, 

fanning  and  hotticeltuee,  and  by  f '"I””  S C eghern  is  said  to  Inv^ 

CLa.t®  w,™.„.,  the  tronbadouf,  at  he  .nay  be  called  of  the 

covenanting  army  at  Drumclog  and  *=  . pje  seems  to 

likely,  that  he  n as  born  in  a ^•«^P«‘^table  g ade  of  society 

have  .tepped  dl.ectly  from  Win-  hi.  eighteenth  year; 

known  that  he  was  at  college  just  before  comple  in  „ 

at  which  age  he  enjoyed  the  rank  is 

though  Cleland  probably^  hidin-  among  the  vrilds  of  Clydes- 

found  spending  the  summer  f the  unfortunate  expedition 

i“’:helef:?siyt'"^vh& 

r*\ifr.ie« 

n'lnipronian  re^'inient,  in  consequence  of  us  having  oee  . rm  *. 

diU:  probtSi^  m 1-  civil  law 

enlillecl,  “ Hollo,  iny  Fancy  ’’  which  vvas  printed  in  Watson’s 

Collection  ofScoUish  Poems,  at 

In  couct'it  lute  Phafcton| 

I’ll  mount  Phoebus  cliair, 

Having  ne’er  a hat  on, 

All  my  hair  a-buniing, 

In  my  jouincying, 

Hurrying  through  the  air. 

Fain  would  1 hear  his  fiery  horecs  neighing! 

And  see  how  they  on  foamy  bits  are  playing 
All  the  slurs  and  planels  I will  bo  sun-eymg 
Hollo,  my  fancy,  whither  wilt  thou  gor 
O,  from  what  ground  of  nature 
Doth  the  pelican. 

That  sell-devouring  creature, 

Prove  so  froward 
And  untovrard 

Her  vitals  for  to  strain  1 . 

And  why  the  suhtlo  fox,  while  in  death  s wounds  ly  ing, 

Hoth  not  lament  his  wounds  by  howling  and  b\  . 

Ami  why  tho  milk-vvliilc  swan  dotli  sing  when  she  s a-dj  i g 
Hollo,  my  fancy,  whither  will  thou  go  . 

&C.  ' Sn?. 
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satfrise  botl,  mLicIi  took  place  in  1678.  His  object  was  to 

take  nlacf  ^ expedition  and  those  who  directed  it  to 

^r’l  ^ outlandish  appear- 

. nee  senseless  manners,  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  northern  army.  So  far 

as  satu-e  could  repay  the  ra.de  cruelty  of  that  mode  of  constraining  men-s  con- 

hn!!!r'’  V full  of  poignant  sarcasm,  expressed  in 

ai^uage  far  above  the  poetical  diction  of  that  day,  at  least  in  Scotian!  K was 

"early  tiventy  years  after  the  incident  which 
ailed  It  fordi,  when  at  length  it  appeared  in  a small  volume,  along  with  several 

snedmCnf  11^  "ith  the  foUowing 

specimen  of  the  composition,  being  a description  of  the  Highlanders  :— 

Some  might  have  judged  tliey  were  the  creatures 
Call  d selJieSf  wliose  customes  and  features 
Paracelsus  doth  descrv, 

In  his  occult  philosophy, 

Or  faunes,  or  brownies,  if  ye  will, 

Or  satyres,  come  from  Atlas  hid  ; 

Or  that  tlie  three-tongu’d  tyke  was  sleeping, 

\\  ho  hath  the  Stygian  door  a keeping  : 
rheir  head,  their  neck,  tlieir  leggs,  and  thighs 
Are  induenced  by  the  skies  ; 

Witliout  a clout  to  interrupt  them. 

They  need  not  strip  them  when  they  whip  them  ; 

Nor  loose  their  doublet  when  Uiey’re  luinged. 

* * * 

But  those  who  were  their  chief  commanders. 

As  such  who  bore  the  pirnie  standarts ; 

Who  led  the  van  and  drove  the  rear, 

"Were  right  well  mounted  of  their  gear  •, 

With  brogues,  and  trues,  and  piniie  plaidts, 

And  good  blue  bonnets  on  their  heads, 

'Which  on  the  one  side  had  a flipe. 

Adorn’d  with  a tobacco-pipe. 

With  dirk,  and  snap-work,  and  snuQ-mill, 

A bagg  wliich  they  with  onions  fill. 

And,  as  their  strict  observers  say, 

A tasse  horn  Idl’d  with  usfjuebay. 

A slashhout  coat  beneath  her  plaidcs, 

A targe  of  timber,  nails,  and  hides ; 

With  a long  two  handed  sivord. 

As  good’s  the  country  can  afford — 

Had  they  not  need  of  bulk  and  bones. 

Who  fight  with  all  these  arms  at  once? 

T t’s  marvellous  how  in  such  weather 
O’er  hill  and  moss  they  aimo  together  ; 

How  in  such  stormes  they  came  so  far; 

The  reason  is,  they  ’re  smeared  with  tai  ; 

Which  dotli  defend  them  heel  and  neck, 

Just  os  it  doth  their  sheep  protect 

# # ♦ 

Nought  like  religion  they  retain, 

Of  moral  honcstie  they’re  clean. 

In  nothing  they’re  ticcounted  sharp. 

Except  in  bagpipe  and  in  harp. 

I.  4 .V 
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For  a misobliging  word,  ' 

She’ll  durk  her  neighbour  o’er  the  boord, 

And  then  she’ll  flee  like  fire  from  flint. 

She’ll  scarcely  ^rd  the  second  dint : 

If  any  ask  her  of  her  thrift, 

Foresooth,  her  nainsell  lives  by  thefl." 

rolonel  CleLand  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  his  command  in  the  Cameron- 
Coionel  Ueh  involution  had  at  length  introduced. 

.r  KiUiecanlde,  he  ee,  «n,  „Uh 

his  men  t Wke’post  at  Dunkeld,  in  oidcv  to  prepare  the  nay  for  a «eo^ 

Ins  men  to  t ^lie  remains  of  that  army  which  Dundee  li^ 

ierrLt,  bufniTon^  gaining  it.  inila,  gathered  suddenly  into  the  ne.gh- 
1 innd  and  on  the  2 1st  of  August,  made  a most  detemuned  attack  upo 
ti°'^town  ’ Cleknd  though  he  had  only  eight  hundi-ed  men  to  oppose  to  four 
Sousand  reSSoXht  it  out  to  the  last,^elling  his  men,  that,  i^f  they  cho^ 
o Zer  U r he  would^stand  out  by  himself,  for  the  honour  of  the  regiment 
and  the  gooS^ruse  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  soldiei-s  were  anunated  ^ , 
mudi  b/his  eloquence  and  example,  that  they  witlistood  the  immense 
brouoh/aoainst  them,  and  finally  caused  the  Highlandei-s  to  retire  discomfited  , 
?e"k^ Sut  three  hundred  men  behind  them.  Perhaps  there  w^  not^a  single  ^ 

skirmish  or  battle  diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  war  of  r.  > 

nhich  conferred  more  honour  on  either  party  than  this  aftair  of  Dun.vcld.  L ^ 
land  to  whom  so  much  of  the  glory  was  due,  unfortunately  fell  in  the  action,  at 
tiie  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  employed  in  encoiu-aging  his  soldiei-s  in  , 
front  o/  Dunkeld  house,  when  two  bullets  pierced  his  head  and  one  his  livei , ^ 

simultaneously.  He  turned  about,  and  endeavoured  to  get  back  into  the  house, 
in  order  that  Ws  death  might  not  discourage  his  men;  but  he  feU  before  i-each- 

'"^ItYs  ?tated°by  the  editor  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  but  we  Imow  not  with 
what  authority,  that  this  brave  officer  was  the  father  of  a second  colonel  Cleland 
who  flourished  in  the  beau  monde  at  London,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  an 
Seorgri.,  and  who,  besid  enjoying  the  honoux.  of  having  Ins  character  em- 
balmed in  the  Spectator  under  the  delightful  fiction  of  Mill  Honeycomb  was 
the  author  of  a letter  to  Pope,  prefixed  to  the  Dune, ad.  The  son  of 
gentleman  was  also  a literary  character,  but  one  of  no  good  fame.  John  Cle- 
Ld,  to  whom  we  are  aUuding,  was  born  in  1709,  and  received  a SO°d  ^ 
tion  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  the  conteinporaiy  of  Lord  Mansfield 
He  went  on  some  mercantile  pursuit  to  Smjwna,  where  he  pevlmps  imbibed  ,h«c 
loose  principles  which  afterwards  tarnished  his  literary  reputation.  After  Ins 
return  from  the  IMediterranean,  be  went  to  tbe  Hast  Indies,  but,  quan-elbng  with 
some  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  he  made  a precipitate  retreat 
from  the  cast,  with  little  or  no  advantage  to  his  fortune.  After  living  for  some 
time  in  London,  in  a state  little  short  of  destitution,  he  was  tempted  by  a book- 
Bcller  for  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  to  write  a novel  of  a sin^ilarly  indecent 
character,  which  was  published  in  1749,  in  two  volumes,  and  liad  so 
run  lint  the  profits  are  said  to  have  exceeded  £10,000.  It  is  related,  that 
having  been  cllled  before  the  privy  council  for  this  oflence,  '\ydeaded  Ins  dc^ 
titute  circumstances  as  his  only  excuse,  which  induced  the  president,  Lo  d Lran 
villc  to  buy  the  pen  of  the  unfortun.ato  mitlior  over  to  the  side  of  iirtue,  ly 
granting  hini  a J, elision  of  £100  a year.  He  lived  many 
come,  which  he  aided  by  writing  occasional  pieces  in  the  ‘ ' 

by  the  publication  of  various  works;  but  in  none  of  these  was  be  ici)  success- 
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Vv  his  flSS  r ,1  honoradle 

H s pohSZ  [ • i"'  ^ Coxcomb. 

«n.T  ’ ^ . T ’ ‘'“■®  somewhat  heavy  and  dull  He 

ote  some  philological  tracts,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Celtic  la^ngiiao-e  But  it 

he  IHeJ  in  the  present  day.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hte, 

hLiv  h,  ' 7,  ‘“‘'‘""^‘•“I’etty  France,  Westminster,  where  he  had  a good 
d>  2rd  nf  I f indicating  aU  the  manners  and 

turf  Thm.  fa*inonab]e  town-rake  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
. Tiough  obliged  to  hve  frugaUy,  in  order  that  he  might  not  exceed  liis 
laiiow  mcome,  Mr  Clehind  occasionally  received  visits  from  his  friends,  to 

7°tL  observations  of  foreign  travel,  and 

He  sllf  '-IT  7"  strongly  recommended  him. 

cfLtw7i"  tln-ough  wliich 

the  f7  I ^ M Portugal,  he  l.ad  traveUed  on  his  return  from 

!he  aje  of  eighty.  “ 

CLEBK,  John,  of  Eldin,  inventor  of  some  invaluable  improvements  in  the 
mod.,^  , „„.l  t.c..c,  »» ll,e  .iau  .o„  of  Si,-  John  Clll.  of  rlylit 

bpt  • ’ ti  Situation  of  a biu-on  in  his  majesty’s  Scottish  excliequer 

1755,  and  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
his  age  and  country  The  mother  of  John  Clerk  was  Janet  Ingfis,  daughte^-  of 

hihef  1 7 --^y  P--*!  °P  hi's  life  !o  have 

iheiited  from  his  father  the  estate  of  Eldin,  in  the  neighbourhood  ofPenny- 

s7  ’ ™ Cdinbui-gh,  and  to  have  married  Miss 

S isaiiiia  Adam,  sister  of  the  celebrated  architects,  by  whom  he  had  several  cliil- 
len.  The  private  life  of  Mr  Clerk  of  Eldin  presents  as  few  incidents  as  that 
of  most  country  gentlemen.  He  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  liis  extraordinary 
conceptions  on  the  subject  of  naval  tactics ; and  it  is  to  those  that  we  ai-e  to  di- 
lect  our  chief  attention. 

p.7;'^  PPe  of  Mr  Clerk,  ivritten  by  the  late  professor 

Piajfair,  and  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  ofEdinbumh 

Ine  „Tn  i-emar-king  that  die  author  of  the  Naval  Tactics  was 

one  of  those  men,  who  by  the  force  of  theii-  own  genius,  have  carriedgreatimprove- 

s"m"show  Pi’opei'ly  theii'  oivn.  The  iLned  profes- 

lZ  • T 77  professions,  and  as  particularly  in  the  naval  as  in  any. 

cl  ltd?  of 1 ^ I “P‘  to  parti- 

R will  a “PP^t^dere.and  thus  is  unfitted  for  suggesting  any  improvemel  in 

tnt  and  -7  ’"•■‘y  Po'-hilies  of  improve- 

77  r7V"7“  ^7 themselves  beyond  instruction. 

,1  inf  ^ ^ fi‘T-ys,  uas  precisely  Llie  kind  of  man  by  uhom  a successful  in- 

invent!  e 7'f"  territory  was  likely  to  be  made.  He  possessed  a strong  and 

a^uiston  of ? T T°^  knowledge  and  the  ple^iire  derived  from  the 

tmcjmsiUon  of  it,  were  alwayssuflicientmotives  for  application.  He  had  naturally  no 

resltTn^i?  T citlier  speculative  or  practical,  which 

• I fii^-  **  ^ lion  or  custom.  We  luad  never  circumscribed  his  studies  by  the 
circle  of  t iin^  immediately  useful  to  himself;  and  I may  say  of  him,  that  he  was 
moie  gaii  e in  ns  pursuits,  by  the  inclinations  and  capacities  of  his  own  mind 
and  less  by  circumstances  and  situation  than  any  man  I have  ever  known.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  studied  the  surfa^  of  the  land  as  if  he  had  been  a general,  and  the 
surface  of  the  as  an  adnniml,  though  he  had  no  direct  connection  with  the  pro- 
fession either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  ^ 
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“ From  his  early  youth,  a fortunate  instinct  seems  to  have  diverted  his  mind  to 
naval  adairs.  It  is  always  i nteresting  to  observe  the  small  and  almost  in  visible  causes 
from  which  genius  receives  its  lirrt  impulses,  and  often  its  most  durable  impressions.  ^ 
‘ I had,  (says  he,)»  acrjuired  a strong  passion  for  nautica  adairs  nhen  a m re  ^ 
child.  At  ten  years  old,  before  I had  seen  a ship,  or  even  the  sea  at  a less  d.sUnw 
than  four  or  five  miles,  I formed  an  acquaintance  at  scho^  with  some  bo)  s ^ 
come  from  a distant  sea-port,  who  instructed  me  in  the  different  parts  of  a s.iip  front 
a model  which  they  had  procured.  I had  afterwards  frequent  opportunities  of 
seein<v  and  examining  ships  at  the  neighbouring  port  of  Leith,  which 
passion  for  the  subject ; and  I was  soon  in  possession  of  a number  of  raodek,  man> 
of  them  of  my  own  construction,  which  I used  to  sail  on  a piece  of  wa  r in  m)  a- 
ther’s  pleasure  grounds,  where  there  was  also  a boat  with  sails,  w ic  urn  is  e 
with  nmch  employment.  I had  s.udied  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  I read  all  toe  sea 

TheSe'^oTgoT^^^^^  sea,”  continues  Mr  Playfair,  “ which  could  not  but  arise 
out  of  these  exercises,  was  forced  to  yield  to  family  considerations  ; but  fortunate- 
ly for  his  country,  the  propensity  to  naval  affairs,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  study  of  them,  were  not  to  be  overcome.  He  had  indeed  pr^ecuted  the  slu  j 
so  far  and  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  naval  affau-s,  that,  as  he  tells  ^ 
himself,  he  had  begun  to  study  the  difficult  problem  of  the  way  of  a ship  to  wind- 
ward. This  was  about  the  year  1770,  when  an  ingenious  and  intelligent  gentle- 
man the  Late  commissioner  Edgar  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  31r 
Clerk’s  seat  in  the  country.  Mr  Edgar  had  served  in  the  army,  and  ''Vith  the  wni- 
pany  under  his  command,  had  been  put  on  board  admu-al  Byng’s  ship  at  Libralto, 
in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  marines  ; so  that  he  was  present  in  the  action  off  the 
island  of  Minorca,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1756.  As  the  friend  of  Admiral  Boscawen, 
he  afterwards  accompanied  that  gallant  officer  in  the  more  fortunate  engagement 

ofLagooBay.”  . .i  • 

To  what  extent  Mr  Cleric  was  indebted  for  his  nautical  knowledge  to^this  gen- 
tleman, we  are  not  informed  ; but  it  appears  that  previous  to  the  year  1779,  he  had 
become  very  extensively  and  accurately  acquainted  with  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  naval  tactics.  The  evil  to  which  Sir  Clerk  more  particularly  applied  his  ac- 
tive genius  was  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  action.  The  h rench , wlien 
tliey,met  a British  fleet,  eager  for  battle,  always  contrived  by  a series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres,  to  elude  the  blow,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  voyage  either  par- 
adino-  on  the  ocean,  or  transporting  troops  and  stores  for  the  attack  and  delence  of 
distant  settlements  ; and  thus  wTesting  from  the  British  the  fair  fruits  of  their  su- 
perior gallantry,  even  while  they  paid  a tacit  tribute  to  that  gallantry,  by  planning 
a defensive  system  to  shelter  themselves  from  its  effecU  ; in  which  they  smxeedcd  so 
ivell  that  the  lleeU  of  Britain  and  Franco  generally  parted,  after  some  indecisive 
lirino-.  Mr  Clerk  now  assured  himself,  from  mathematical  evidence,  that  the  plan 
followed  by  the  British  of  attacking  .an  enemy’s  fleet  at  once,  from  van  to  rc.ar,  ex- 
posed the  advancing  ships  to  the  formidable  battery  of  the  whole  adverse  fleet ; by 
which  means  they  were  crippled  and  dis.abled,  either  for  action  or  pursuit,  while  the 
enemy  min-htbe.ar  away  and  repeat  the  same  mana?u>TC,  until  their  assailants  .are 
tired  out  by  such  a series  of  fruitless  attacks.  This  Scottish  gentlein.an,  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  country  house,  where  after  dinner,  he  would  get  up  a mmuc  fight  with 
bits  of  cork  upon  the  t.able,  discovered  the  grand  principle  of  attack,  whidi  Buon.a- 
parte  afterwards  brought  into  such  successful  practice  by  land — that  is  to  say,  he 
saw  the  absurdity  of  an  attacking  force  extending  itself  over  the  whole  line  ot  le 
enemy,  by  which  the  amount  of  resistance  became  every  where  .as  great  .os  tlio 
force  of  attack  ; when  it  was  possible,  by  bringing  the  force  to  bear  upon  a 

• Preface  to  the  socoiul  edition  of  his  “ Ess. y cn  X.aval  lacliis,  ISOt. 
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particular  point,  and  cai-i-ying  that  by  an  in-esistible  weight,  to  introduce  confu- 
Sion  and  defeat  over  the  nhole.  He  conceived  various  plans  for  this  purpose  : 
one  ivas,  to  fall  upon  tlie  rear  vessels  of  the  enemy,  and  endeavour  to  disable 
him,  as  It  were  ; another  and  more  splendid  idea,  was  to  direct  the  line  of  at- 
tacking vessels  tlirough  the  line  of  those  attacked ; and,  by  doubling  in  upon  the 
sliips  cut  ofi;  ivhich  of  course  must  strike  to  so  superior  a force,  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  even  subject  the  remaining  ships  to  the  risk  of  fall- 
ing successively  a prey,  as  they  awkwardly  endeavoured  to  beat  up  to  the  rescue 
ot  t.ieir  companions.  At  the  time  when  lie  was  forming  these  speculations,  the 
Hritish  anns  sutlered  great  depression,  both  by  sea  and  land.  A series  of  gi-eat  and 
Ill-directed  efforts,  if  they  had  not  exhausted,  had  so  far  impaired  the  strength  and 
resources  ol  the  country,  that  neighboui-ing  nations  thought  they  had  found  a fav- 
ourable opportunity  for  breaking  the  power,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  a formi- 
dable rival.  In  the  naval  rencounters  ivliich  took  place  after  France  had  joined 
hei-selt  to  America,  the  superiority  of  the  British  navy  seemed  almost  to  disap- 
pear; the  naval  armies  of  our  enemies  were  evei-y  day  gaining  strength  ; the 
nu, liber  and  force  ot  their  ships  were  aug-menting ; the  skill  and  experience  of 
their  seamen  appeared  to  be  coming  nearer  an  equality  with  om-  own.  All 
this  was  owing  to  the  generous  waste  of  strength  which  the  British  commanders 

had  undergone  in  their  gallant  but  vain  attempts  to  come  to  a fair  engagement  with 
tne  enemy.  ° ® 

l\T  satisfied,”  says  Mr  Playfair,  “as  to  the  principles  of  his  system, 

1 Uedc  had  begun  to  make  it  known  to  his  friends  so  early  as  1779.  After 
Bie  tric^  of  admiral  Keppell  had  brought  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  affair  oft' 
Ushant  before  the  public,  Mr  Clerk  made  some  strictures  on  the  action,  which 
he  put  in  writing,  illustrating  them  by  drawings  and  plans,  containing  sketches 
of  what  might  have  been  attempted,  if  the  attack  had  been  regulated  by  other 
principles  and  these  he  communicated  to  several  naval  officers,  and  to  his  friends 
both  m Edinburgh  and  London.  In  the  following  year,  [January,  1780] 
he  visited  London  himself,  and  had  many  conferences  with  men  connected 
with  tlie  navy,  among  whom  he  has  mentioned  Mr  Atkinson,  the  particular 
lien  o 11  George  Rodney,  the  admiral  who  was  now  preparing  to  take 
the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  AYest  Indies.  A more  direct  cLnnel  of  com- 
munication with  admiral  Rodney,  was  the  late  Sir  Charles  Doughs,  who  went 
out  several  months  after  the  admiral,  in  order  to  serve  as  his  captain,  and  did 
i7fto  ^ capacity  in  the  memorable  action  of  the  12th  of  April, 

P,  ,■  l^efore  leaving  Britain,  had  many  conversations  with  Mr 

ei  on  1 16  subject  of  naval  tactics,  and  before  he  sailed,  ivns  in  complete  pcs- 
session  of  tliat  system.  Some  of  the  conferences  with  Sir  Charles  were  by  aii- 
pointinent  of  the  late  Dr  Blair  of  Westminster,  and  at  one  of  these  interLws 
weie  present  Mr  Wilham  and  Mr  James  Adam,  with  their  nephew,  tlie  late 
lord  clnet  commiKioner  for  Scotland.  Sir  Charles  had  commanded  the  Stirling 
s engagement ; and  Mr  Clerk  now  communicated  to  him  the 
n ***  stiictures  on  that  action,  with  the  plans  and  demonstrations,  on 
which  the  manner  of  the  attack  from  the  leeward  was  fully  developed. 

Ihe  matter  which  Sir  Charles  seemed  most  unwilling  to  admit,  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  attack  from  that  quarter ; and  it  was  indeed  the  thing  most  in- 
consistent with  the  instructions  given  to  all  admirals. 

himself,  however,  w'as  more  easily  convinced  and  in  the  ac- 
tion o X aitinico,  in  April,  1780,  the  original  plan  seemed  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  Nam7  7’actfc^.  * # # It  was  not  till  two  years  at- 

terwards,  in  .April,  1782,  that  lord  Rodney  gave  the  first  example  of  completclY 
breaking  through  the  line  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  sign.nl  success  which  will 
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ever  accompany  that  manoeuvre,  when  skilfully  conducted.  'Llie  clrcuiiLstanoc* 
were  very  remarkable,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  gallantry,  as  well  as  con- 
duct of  the  admiral.  The  British  fleet  was  to  leeward,  and  its  van,  on  reacliing 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  bore  away  as  usual  along  his  line  ; and  had  the  same 
'been  done  by  all  the  ships  that  follo^ved,  the  ordinary  indecisive  result  would 
infallibly  have  ensued.  But  the  Formidable,  lord  Rodney’s  own  ship,  kept  close 
to  the  wind,  and  on  perceiving  an  opening  near  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  broke 
through  at  the  head  of  the  rear  division,  so  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  enemy’s 
line  was  completely  cut  in  two,  and  all  the  consequences  produced  which  3Ir 
Clerk  had  predicted.  Tliis  action,  which  introduced  a new  system,  gave  a new 
turn  to  our  affairs  at  sea,  and  delivered  the  country  from  that  state  of  depression, 
into  which  it  had  been  tin-own,  not  by  the  defeat  of  its  fleets,  but  by  the  entire 
want  of  success. 

“ It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  that  the  [Essay  on]  Naval  Tactics  ap- 
peared in  print,  though,  for  more  than  a year  before,  copies  of  the  book  had 
been  in  circulation  among  Mr  Clerk’s  friends,*  Immediately  on  the  publication, 
copies  were  presented  to  the  minister  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  ; and 
the  duke  of  Montague,  who  Avas  a zealous  friend  of  IMr  Clerk’s  system,  under- 
took the  office  of  presenting  a copy  to  the  lung. 

“ Lord  Rodney,  who  had  done  so  much  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  system,  in 
conversation  never  concealed  the  obligation  he  felt  to  the  author  of  it.  Before 
going  out  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  he  said  one  day 
to  Mr  Dundas,  aflerwartls  lord  Melville,  ‘ There  is  one  Clerk,  a countrj-man  of 
youi-s,  Avho  has  taught  us  how  to  fight,  and  appears  to  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  any  of  us.  If  ever  I meet  the  PTench  fleet,  I intend  to  tiy  his  Avay.’ 

“ He  held  the  same  language  after  his  return.  Lord  Melville  used  often  to 
meet  him  in  society,  and  particularly  at  tlie  house  of  IMr  Henry  Drummond, 
Avhere  he  talked  very  unreservedly  of  the  Naval  Tactics,  and  of  the  use  he  bad 
made  of  the  system  in  his  action  of  the  12th  of  April.  A letter  from  general 
Ross  states  very  particularly  a conversation  of  the  same  kind,  at  Avhich  he  w.is 
present.  ‘ It  is,’  says  the  general,  ‘ Avith  an  equal  degree  of  pleasure  and  truth, 
that  I noAV  commit  to  Avriting  Avhat  you  heard  me  say  in  company  at  your  house, 
to  Avit,  that  at  the  table  of  the  late  Sir  John  Dalling,  Avhere  I AAas  in  the  liabit 
of  dining  often,  and  meeting  lord  Rodney,  I heai-d  his  lordsliip  distinctly  sUte, 
that  he  OAA-ed  his  success  in  the  West  Indies  to  the  manoeuvre  of  brealdng  the 
line,  Avhich  he  learned  from  Mr  Clerk’s  book.  This  honourable  and  liberal 
confession  of  the  gallant  admiral  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  me,  that  I can 
never  forget  it ; and  I am  pleased  to  think  that  my  recoUection  of  the  circunv- 
stance  can  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  a man  Avith  Avhom  I am  not  acquainted,  but 
Avho,  in  my  opinion,  has  dcsorA-ed  aacII  of  his  counti-j'.’  ” 

Mr  Playfair  then  proceeds  to  mention  a copy  of  JMr  Clerk’s  Essay,  on  Avhich 
lord  Rodney  had  written  many  marginal  notes,  full  of  i-emarks  on  the  justness 
of  fllr  Clerk’s  views,  and  on  the  instances  Avhercin  his  own  conduct  had  been  in 
strict  conformity  Avith  those  views  ; and  Avhich  copy  of  the  Essay  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  family  library  at  Pennycuiclc.  The  learned  professor  next  re- 
lates “ an  anecdote  Avhich  sets  a seal  on  the  great  and  decisiA-c  testimony  of  the 
noble  admiral.  The  present  [iioav  late]  lord  lliiddington  met  lord  Rodney  at 
Spa,  in  the  decline  of  life,  Avhen  both  his  bodily  and  his  ment.al  poAvei-s  Avere 
sinking  under  the  Aveight  of  years.  The  gi-oat  commander,  Avho  had  been  the 
bulwark  of  his  country,  and  the  terror  of  her  enemies,  lay  stretched  on  his 

1 Fifty  copies  Averc  piiiilod  of  this  edilion,  and  disiribuled  in  a private  Avay.  The  aaoiU 
AA-as  not  published  for  sale  llll  1790.  The  etlilionof  tint  JC!U-  is  therefore  si  a led  lhcj^«/,und 
tlial  of  ISO'l,  the  second  cditio)i. 
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earnestness,  ‘ John  Clerk  of  ft,,.  « ’ r,  exclaiming  with  gi-eat 

.0 1»«  b,.„  ™i,  .wnr?„%u. 

SA'stem  and  its  « ’ ^ was.  in  its  management,  quite  conformable  to  that 
?ir  Plavfair  m t entirely  owing  to  the  manoeuvi-e  of  breaking  tlie  line 

.h.  tniT;  i 

tte  h-L'^oMhe  eLf d'Y^Tn  coast’of  Spahifry Y4kiJg 

perdoivn  But  tl  Duncan,  the  more  important  victory  of  Cam- 

rmenui^TertlnTh^  of  the  I^say  on  Nav^TTctLY*  "Z7it 

system  ’ ’ ' ^ile,  he  had  pursued  the  same 

and'tYr*"  P"«oed  the  train  of  demonstration  favourable  to  Mr  Clerk 

and  to  the  originality  and  utility  of  his  system;  it  must  now  be  ment  oLd  tm 

the  claim  made  by  the  ifend^of  MiYSi^Yr^  h*s  memoii-s,  disavow 
tion  of  that  genUeman’s  plan  was  ever  made  to  their  Sth^  oYSYl” 
afi^  of  any  such  book  or  plan  .as  that  of  Mr  Clerk.  Immediatelv 

Chwi*  Sir  How-ard  Douglas,  son  of  the  late  SH 

,varY-^^““°  “*’iY"  liodiiey’s  captain  at  the  time  of  the  victoi-y  came  for 

behni/oZrSZ  documents,  to  claim  tlie’honoui-  on 

f t"®*-  "°"^d  bo  vain  to  enter  into  a full  discussion  of  the  con 

loicrsy  which  h.as  arisen  on  this  subject ; the  result  seems  to  be  that  Mr  Clerk’s 

r rTrs' 

renn.-L  1 ’ , L*'  of  April,  from  his  system,  .although  there  are  several 

odLt.  ’ Thrtost-^””““*“Y/"®"’  acknowledgments  from  his  lordship  to  that 
but  to  ,1  ‘1‘OSO  men  arould,  in  ordinary  cases  be  veiw  .rood 

'Sci:ht‘YrnuU:Y"^'^Y"Y^'  -Yextr.amat.;7nlY; 

contradiction  of  the  .asseiHon Thai  MTck  ^^^J^'dr’s  namative.  In 

Charles  Doimlas  tor  it.i  1 i ^ ‘ P.  frequent  interviews  with  Sir 

Howard  theYn  of  that  f system,  previous  to  the  battle ; Sir 

St  Lucie  March  2 1783  in'^'"’  Po»‘''ard  a letter  written  by  his  father  at 

wliich  had  been  Jt  ", representation  of  Mr  Clerk’s  claim, 

.it:^.TYlri„T^a“^^  oTt^LY  “ 

claimYTthThonotllTYlLlng  IStedTY  Mr  Clerk’s 

nhich  the  victory  h.ad  been  lined  ,Y  f Te'”‘'*rr“  T 

so  tar-fetched,  improbable,  .all  gro’undlsT  a,  ® 

(ton,  In  { ■ > feiounaiess,  .as  not  to  deserve  a serious  refiit.a- 

experienced’instrull-  tTgiltoc  and 
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suoken  on  such  matters  with  any  civilian  of  the  name,  that  he  took  the  person 
to  whom  allusion  had  been  made,  to  be  a lieutenant  Clerk  of  the  navy  ; but  that 
oven  of  such  conversation  he  ( my  Ihther ) had  no  recx)llection  whatever  He 
then  instructs  his  correspondent,  that,  inasmuch  as  he  is  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  ‘ the  subject  should  be  treated  as  a production  o.densive  to  himself,  and  as 
] in-hlv  iniul-ious  to  the  person  who  commanded  in  chiei  on  that  celebrated 
and  who  certainly  did  not  stand  in  need  of  any  instruction  derived,  or  that  could 
be  derived,  from  lieutenant  Clerk,  or  any  other  person  that  he  knew  of.’’ 

Whether  IMi-  Clerk  be  really  entitled  or  not  to  the  merit  of  having  suggested 
the  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  on 
land  and  without  the  least  experience  of  sea  life,  that  idea,  at  a period  antece- 
dent to  the  time  when  it  was  put  in  practice.'  There  is  also  no  pretend  in  any 
quarter  to  deny,  that  his  system  became  a guide  to  all  the  operations  of  the  Bii- 
tish  navy  subsecpient  to  the  particular  victory  in  which  it  fii-st  seemed  to  be  acted 
upon,  and  thus  was  the  means  of  enabling  British  valour  to  gam  a series  of  con- 
quests which  unquestionably  proved  the  salvation  of  the  counti'j. 

Mr  Clerk  died  at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1812  ; and,  strange 
to  say  there  exists  no  public  monument  whatsoever,  to  record  the  gratitude  of 
the  country  for  his  services.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  Mr  Clerk  wm  the 
father  of  the  late  .Tolm  Clerk,  Esq.  advocate,  (afterwards  raised  to  the  bench, 
where  he  took  .llie  designation  of  lord  Eldin,)  whose  professional  abilities, 
joined  to  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  rich  eccentricity  of  his 
manners  and  conversation  will  long  he  remembered.  ^ 

( COCHRANE,  Archib.vld,  ninth  earl  of  Dundonald,  a nobleman  d;stmguished 

by  his  useful  scientific  investigations,  was  the  son  of  Tlionias,  the  eighth  eaid,  by 
I .Tane  daughter  of  Archibald  Stewart  of  Torrence  ; and  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
.Tanuary,  1748.  His  lordship,  before  his  father’s  death,  entered  Rfe  as  a cornet, 

I in  the  3d  di-agoons,  which  commission  he  afterwards  abandoned,  in  order  to 

i become  a mitlshipman  under  his  countrj-man  captain  Stair  Douglas.  Wlule  sta- 

tioned as  acting  lieutenant  in  a vessel  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  he  had  occasion 
I to  observe  the  liability  of  vessels  to  be  rotted  by  the  sea,  which  in  some  cases 

! was  so  very  great,  that  a few  months  was  sufficient  to  render  them  not  sea- 

i worthy.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  laying  them  over  with  tar  extracted  from 

i coal,  a substance  which  was  then  little  known,  though  now  identified  with  the 

! i very  idea  of  marine  craft.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  in  Holland,  and 
i found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  requu-ed.  Being  then  tried  upon  a decked  boat 

at  the  Nore,  and  found  equally  answerable,  his  lordship  procured  a patent  of  his 
invention  for  a short  tenn,  which  was  afterwards  (1785)  changed  for  an  act  of 
parliament,  vesting  it  in  him  and  his  heirs  for  twenty  years.  Unlortunafely, 
tlie  general  adoption  of  copper-sheathing  rendered  tlic  speculation  not  only 


1 Mr  Clerk  has  been  heard  to  acknowledge  in  the  later  part  of  his  life,  that  he  never  en- 

ievcdaloiu’ersailthantotheislandof  Arran,  in  the  I'irUi  of  Clyde.  , x-  i 

^ 2 Sir  Gewffo  Clerk  Maxwell,  of  Peunn  cuick,  an  elder  brother  of  the  .author  of  the  N aaal 
Taclii  bom  in  1715,  and  who  succeeded  his  elder  bi-other,  Sir  J.ames,  m the  baronetcy,  in 
1783  w'as  distincuished  by  his  miblic  spirited  etiorts  to  advance  the  coinmciri.al  inteiests  of 
Scothn  at  they  dere  in  state  of  infancy.  He  established,  .at  a cons.den.b  e 

expei“sra  linen  manufactorj-  at  Dumfries,  and  likewise  Set  on  foot  many  d.llerenl  projects 
foi-  workimr  lead  and  copper  mines.  In  1755,  he  addressed  two  Icttei-s  to  the  trustees  for 
fisheries  inaimfactures,  and  imiiroveincnts,  in  Scotland,  containing  oli^avatioiis  on  the  com- 
mm'moik  of  trlliru^  wool  in  tllis  country,  and  suggesting  » ''.’O'- 

agement.  These  were  published,  by  direcUo.i  ol  the  Hoard,  in  1 iM.  &rie“i 

innnr  nn  \ho  lulvmitH/TCS  of  sluillow  ploughing,  \vlncli  WHS  rciid  to  the  1 lnJosophic«il  60CUt}, 

pointed  king’s  remembrancer,  an  oflice  ol  trust  in  ‘I’’’  ’''Cheque.,  ol^uhl^ 

then  one  of  the  iudges;  and,  in  17C3,  commissioner  ol  the  customs  in  Scotlaiul.  Si  g 

Cluik  Max^vell  (the  latter  name  had  been  assumed  for  an  csUile)  died  m January , 1 . 
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abortive,  but  i-uinous  to  the  inventor,  who  had  burdenAit  nil  i.-  * * • 

to  raise  the  necessary  works  His  i • i,  j estates  in  order 

in  1778.  In“785  he  nublisS  ^ m 

-5f  1-  r 1 ” punnshed  two  pamphlets — one  entitled  “ Ti,!  p 

Mate  of  the  Manufact.n-e  of  Salt  explahied  ” the  othe,  » a ’ a ^ ^ 
QuaUties  and  Uses  of  Coal  Tar  and  Coal  Varnish  » !„  17 

f«  '»  An™.  A»"gl'ter  of  capJnTncLte  of l„tM7  r/"“  “7“, ' 

the  first  of  these  matches  he^nd  ^ ^ I-known  historian  of  Ireland.  By 
nation  of  lord ToeW  dislf  ' k V V 

in  the  war  of  tlie  French  Revoliftion  ^ The  foil  achievements 

Sion  to  this  noble  and  unforfo^otalv  oJ 
.he  Bogisnor.  of  ,h.  Litary  Bond  SocLy,  i„  ,Z%Z  im"-' 

acoie^r.  ““  p'-®*  ■«  ..» 

P««e„ho.,p„tC,^r  puS  “ •7,.P™“"‘ion  of  .cience;  ,„d  hi. 
reseai-ch,  with  its  direction  alLetliL  to  utility”  hr* 

beneficial  to  the  community  and  in  many  ha  eh  ^ instances 

di viduals.  To  himself  a£e  he  i I '^«alth  to  in- 
disdain, or  (if  you  pfoase)  rci\  unprofitable;  for  with  a superior 

scattered  around  him  he  ^0^00^^^  f 1'- 

If  ive  may  use  the  consecSd  words  fi  hand, 

many  rich,’  and  though  in  the  immediate 

•loomed  to  sufier,  tliroug-h  a lon<r  series  f*l”h^  • wealth,  he  has  been 

In  his  advanced  age  he  f^und  an  ^^^ities  of  want. 

Idmself,  but  of  uns^tted  cwL“of  ^71^"  h^""- 

ticipate  the  calamity  of  his  fortunes  • d ^ untitled  family,  to  par- 

sistedbyasmaUpenVon  wLchTe'btal^^^^  7’  Prudence,^ 

she  threw  a gleam  of  light  over  the  dark  decline  of  hirZy  ”“s£ 
however,  torn  from  him  hv  death  a„d  pp  ■ a “ ®°on, 

him,  he  was  abandoned  to^destituti^  a’  dT!r  f”  bequeathed  to 

guished  wRh  her  life.r  ^0  ^0  tl7  toZd  Mas  extin- 

cuted  by  fortune  wehaveh  favoured  by  nature,  and  thus  perse- 

r«»y . and "“PP’; '»  •"'»«  Idfle  all.ii.iion  „f  InHS- 

the  ingratitude  of  his  species”””  under  the  oppressive  sense  of 

.hi  -f  Ptud.,  „e  u.  of  jm,  feat,  a. 

in  the  latter  part  of  thf  ^^t^nthfe  f ®P®™fftth  husbandry,  was  born 

Ormiston,  (in  East  Lothian  ) held  the”  Luther,  Adam  Cockbiu-n,  of 

after  the  Revolution.  SiJSll  wo.sTr"«  Clerk 

ter  of  John,  fourth  earl  of  Haddington  ‘L^p  T"  Hamilton,  third  daugh- 
mation,  the  family  had  distiniruishfd  itc  ir^  7^  ^ 'f  ’‘’^Ibr- 

institutions  and  public  liberty  The  la' d beluolf  of  liberal 

with  the  Hnglish^eforme", 

to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Beatoun  • and  iZv  gentleman  dared 

«eorg.  Wishart  was  found,  previous  to  hrbeLVbroXr  .ni^a::!';::!^ 

4)  B 
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From  that  period,  down  to  the  Revolution,  the  Cockbums  of  Ormiston  were 
invai-iably  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  question.  'Hie  subject  of  this  memoir 
inherited  all  the  patriotism  of  his  race,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  in 
his  capacity  as  a member  of  the  last  Scottish  parliament,  took  an  active 
est  ill  accomplishing  the  union.  He  was  the  first  representative  of  E^t 
Lothian  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  continued  to  be  elected  to  tliat 
distinguished  place  in  all  the  successive  parliaments,  till  1741.  Mr  C^kburn, 
at  one  period  of  his  parliamentary  career,  held  the  post  of  lord  of  the  Adtnira  ty. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  a political  career  that  this  great  man  was  desUned  to  | 
gather  his  chief  laurels.  At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  on  account  of  the 
religious  and  civil  broils  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  country,  the  condition 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland  was  at  a very  low  ebb.  The  tenanU-y,  so  fiir  from 
being  able  to  malte  any  impi'ovement,  were  too  poor  in  general  even  to  stock 
the  lands  they  occupied.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  who  published  a treati^  on  tlie 
affairs  of  Scotland,  in  1698,  describes  their  situation  as  abject  and  miserable ; 
and  Lord  Kaimes,  in  still  stronger  Language,  declares,  that,  before  the  union, 
they  were  so  benumbed  with  oppression,  that  the  most  able  tutor  in  husband^ 
Avould  have  made  nothing  of  them.  By  a short-sighted  policy,  the  landlords  in 
general  had  no  other  principle  than  to  force  as  much  from  the  soil  for  eiery 
passing  year  as  they  could.  The  tenants  were  so  much  disheartened,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  let  a farm,  and  none  were  taken  upon  leases  of  more  than  five  years. 
But,  even  if  other  circumstances  had  been  more  favourable,  there  was  sudi  a 
rooted  prepossession  in  favour  of  old  systems,  and  so  much  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  that  improvement  w’as  ahnost  hopeless. 

Lord  Ormiston,  father  of  filr  Codiburn,  had  made  an  attempt  so  early  as 
1698,  to  break  through  the  old  system  of  short  leases.  He  then  gi’anted  Ro- 
bert Wight,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Wight,  one  of  liis  tenants  in  Oiomston,  a 
lease  of  the  farm  of  Muirhouse,  now  Murrays,  to  endure  for  eleven  y e.ars.  3Ir 
Wight  accordingly  commenced  enclosing  his  fields,  a process  heretofore  quite 
unknown  in  Scotland.  In  1713,  lord  Omiisfon  granted  to  the  same  person  a 
lease  of  a neighbouring  farm,  to  endure  for  nine  years. 

John  Cockburn,  who  became  possessed  of  the  estate  about  the  year  1714,  im- 
mediately entered  upon  a much  more  extensive  system  of  improvement.  He  liad 
marked,  with  extreme  concern,  the  supine  condition  of  Scottish  husbandry, 
which  his  parliamentary  visits  to  England  had  enabled  him  to  contrast  with 
the  more  fortunate  condition  of  that  country' ; and  with  an  enlarged  Rber- 
ality  of  soul,  which  scorned  all  his  own  immediate  interests  for  the  sake  of  ulti- 
mate general  good,  he  began  to  gi'ant  long  leases  of  his  farms  upon  exceedingly 
small  rents.  As  an  instance  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  gi-anted  to  Robert 
Wight  a new  lease  of  the  Blurrays  farm  for  thirty-eight  years,  fmn  1718,  at  a 
rent  of  £750  Scots,  or  £62  : 10  ; 0 sterling,  and  upon  paying  £1200  ScoU,  on 
£100  sterling,  by  way  of  fine  or  grassum,  at  the  expiration  of  tlrat  term,  a i-e- 
newal  thereof  for  other  nineteen  years,  and  so  on  from  one  period  of  nineteen 
years  to  another  in  all  time  coming ; a degi-ee  of  liberality  which  speaks 
more  strongly  than  any  thing  else  possibly  could,  for  the  backward  state  of 
agi-iculture  at  the  time.  But  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Blr  Cockburn  did  not 
rest  here.  In  giving  long  leases  he  had  enabled  his  tenants  to  make  the  im- 
provements he  wislied ; but  still  it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  how  these  im- 
provements should  be  conducted.  For  this  puiqiose  he  brought  down  skilful 
persons  from  EngLand,  who  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips,  rape,  and  clover; 
and  at  the  same  lime  he  sent  up  the  sons  of  his  tenants  to  study  agriculture  in 
the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  south.  Experiments  were  likewise  made  of 
the  cfi'ects  of  etudehing  the  land  by  flooding.  Turnips  were  sown  upon  the  cs- 
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Se  fi"t  m n " Z 1 f tenants,  was  probably 

the  SfuoT  Tb^  R f ° »nd  cultivated  them  with 

fmion  flmt  i?  ^ rttis  valuable  root  was  brought  by  him  to  such  per- 

R<r  K ’ il  j 1735,  a tm-nip  of  his  raising,  weighing  34a  lbs  was  carried  to 
Edinburgh,  and  hung  up  in  John’s  Coffee-house  as  a show.  ’ 

ven  while  engyiged  in  his  public  duties  in  England,  Mr  Cockburn  was  con, 
n y reverting  in  thought  to  the  improvements  he  had  set  on  foot  in  East 
Lotluan,  and  lie  carried  on  a constant  correspondence  with  his  tenants  respect- 
„ the  progress  of  their  mutual  plans.  In  some  of  these  letters  he  breLies 
the  strongest  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  “ No  person  ” says  he 

0^1  Children,  than  I have  in  the  welfare  of  persons  situated  on  my  estatl  I 

rnTteTaZZZr''^  ZT"  ’ 

a Ltle  mder  me,  they  can  call  their  own,  than  in  getting 

““  - 

feeW  aL  “^^rpo'vered  every  mean 

teelin  and  gradually  inspired  a principle  of  imitation.  In  1726  he  encour 

X “ n-lting  brewery,  7dT: 

neio-lih  I a *»  repute,  and  promoted  the  raising  of  grain  in  the 

th7vinT.?^6rnfr  he  reformed 

into  a npni  * 0‘miston,  changing  it  from  the  original  mean  and  squalid  hamlet 
n o a neat  and  weU  built  street.  He  then  commenced  a series  of  operatiorfor 

of  ScothL^  a7d"a7th“7T^’  considered  as  one  of  the  staple  trades 

rnriT^i  1 ^ interest.  He  viewed  it  as 

intnnately  connected  with  husbandry ; the  land  affording  an  opportunity  of 

haS7o?e  ^ manufacturers;  while  they  in  retimi  furnished 

sumSioroTl^'”^  **''  especially  in  harvest,  and  for  the  con- 

fror  irehl  boT""T  V attain  these  objects,  an  eminent  undertaker 
take  the  manufacturing  and  whitening  of  linen,  was  induced  to 

for  a M ^ VfT  a favourable  lease  of  a piece  of  gi-ound 

T^  wn!'!?  fi  neighbourhood  was  ^-anted  tf  him 

foi  bXe  mo  probably  the  second  in  Scotland- 

and  7I  a t;  . ® 'rere  sent  to  Haarlem  in  HoUand  to  be  whitened 

potato  in  Scotian  l*  7‘f  introducing  the 

int  a 1 ^ grounds  on  this  estate  so  eai-ly  as  1734.  Mr  Cockburn  also 

Of  t™.”;.,  .„d  tr  ”»“* 

had  tdtetn*^*^  1736  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  at  Ormiston 
to  everv 7 7 ‘7  ““  over  Scotland,  that  Mr  Cockburn,  alivays  awake 

y rcunistance  which  could  forward  his  darling  object  seized  unon  such  t 

-f“i  i<n„*dy 

comnosed  of  nold  instituted  what  was  called  the  Ormiston  Society 

sio7of  slm!  7 -vnd  fanners,  who  met  monthly  for  the  discul 

Teetinl  on  economy,  settled  upo/at  their  former 

This  clt  lastt^orThtt^tnllarSlvanr^- 

the  views  of  its  founder.  It  consisted  at  last  of  one  hIinl-eTrn7  7x  ZeZhers^ 
comprising  almost  all  the  best  intellects  of  Scotland  at  that  time.  ’ 

Mr  Cockburn  was  married,  Jirs(,  in  1700,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Beatrix  Car- 
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inichael,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  first  earl  of  llyndford  ; necmdly,  to  an  Lng- 
Ush  lady,  related  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  by  whom  he  had  a son  named 
George.  It  is  distressing  to  think  that,  about  the  year  1748,  this  great  patruA 
was  obliged,  probably  in  consequence  of  his  spirited  exertions  for  the  public 
good,  to  dispose  of  his  estate  to  the  earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  died  at  Ins  son  s 
house  at  the  Navy  Office,  London,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1758.  Hjs  son, 
who  was  a comptroUer  of  the  navy,  married  Caroline,  baron^s  Forrester  in  her 
owm  right,  and  was  the  father  of  Anna  Maria,  also  baroness  Forrester  in  her  o«  n 
riMit,  who  died  unman-ied  in  1 808.— Patrick  Cockburn,  advocate,  brother  of  Uie 
agriculturist,  was  man-ied,  in  1731,  to  Miss  Alison  Rutherford  of  Fem.he,  a 
woman  of  poetical  genius,  authoress  of  the  more  modem  verses  to  tune  of 
“ The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  and  who  died  in  Edinburgh,  ^ove^lbe^  2a,  ivy  !■. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  such  a character  as  Cock- 
burn  of  Ormiston,  or  to  describe  the  fuU  effects  of  his  exertions  upon  the 
interests  of  his  country.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  lived  at  a time  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Scotland  were  favourable  to  improvement,  as  it  was  the  firet 
a..e  of  re-action  after  a long  depression.  But,  although  the  country  would  have 
no  doubt  made  great  advances  without  his  aid,  there  can,  in  our  opinion,  be 
little  doubt  that  he  considerably  anticipated  the  natui-al  period  of  improvement, 
and  gave  it  an  hnpulse  much  gi-eater  than  was  likely  to  be  otherinse  revived.  On 
what  other  principle  are  we  to  account  for  the  immense  degree  to  which  Scotland 
now  transcends  the  agriculture  of  England— Rie  country  from  which  it  so  recently 

derived  its  first  hints  at  the  art?  . . , . . 

COLQUHOUN,  Patrick,  a writer  on  statistics  and  criminal  jurisprudence, 
was  born  at  Dumbarton,  March  14,  1745.  His  father,  who  acted  as  Registrar 
of  the  county  Records,  was  nearly  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Colquhonn,  Bart,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of  Luss.  Havmg  l^t  his 
father  ere  he  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  Patrick  Colquhoun  determined,  hke 
many  othei-s  of  his  countrymen,  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad.  He  settled  on 
what  was  caUed  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  Virginia,  where  for  five  years  he  c^ied 
on  commercial  pui-suits.  It  was  the  general  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uns 
district  to  cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  twice  a year,  in  order  to  transact  business 
at  the  seat  of  government ; and  such  were  the  qualifications  for  pubhc  busing 
manifested  even  at  this  early  period  by  Mr  Colqulioun,  that  many  were  in  tlic 
habit  of  trusting  their  concerns  to  him,  instead  of  going  to  the  general  mart  in 
person.  Besides  carrying  on  these  ti-ading  speculations,  he  studied  very  hard 
at  this  period,  and  endeavoured,  both  by  reading  intelligent  books  and  convers- 
ing with  intelligent  men,  particularly  of  the  legal  profession,  to  fit  him^lf  for 
public  duties.  In  1766,  when  twenty-one  yeare  of  age,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  settled  as  a mercliant  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  soon  after  married  a lady  of  his  own  name,  the  daughter  of  the  provost  of 
Dumbarton.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  colonies,  Jlr  Colquhoun  s 
sympathies  leant  to  the  side  of  the  government,  and,  in  1776,  he  was  one  of 
fourteen  principal  contributors  to  a fund  for  raising  a regiment  in  Glasgow,  for 
his  majesty’s  service  in  that  struggle.  By  this  and  other  means  he  be^me  a 
iierson  of  some  consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  succeeded,  in 
1780  in  r.irrying  through  parliament  a bill  of  great  consequence  to  the  trade 
of  the’  country.  In  1781,  when  occupying  a place  in  the  towm-council  of  Glasgow, 
he  suggested  and  carried  forward  to  completion  the  design  for  building  the 
coffee-lmuse  and  exchange,  in  that  city.  Next  year  he  was  elected  provost  of 
Glasgow.  Ho  now  beiaiiie  the  founder  of  tluit  excellent  institution,  the  cl  . 
her  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  at  Gl.-isgow,  of  which  he  was  the  fn-st  climr- 
iiian.  M hile  holding  these  distinguished  offices,  he  was  also  cliiumiaii  o 
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«.n»ficuo..  i„  .11  Z Le«.]^.,!J  I„  fiT  ZuZr  T’'! 

l«g..l.li™  relief  for  ,l.e  cotto,,  tode.  then  in  i kngoS  c„Sn“  ,7d  Z 
o,.e  yeej,  .Bernards  he  devoted  a large  portion  ef  hi.  toe  “t  i otc" 

hn  iL  B,t  r ^ •■■  •’‘I"'  “ ““  ‘»  “‘“rttin  I.™ Tr 

Itisli  nianufactuies  could  enter  into  competition  with  the  imports  of  the 

Homing.  ; and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  our  muslins,  then  aSntmnu! 

this  subiecT^iT  “ throughout  the  continent  Connected  with 

to  he  Br  i f his  efforts  kn  j n 

UttlHShv  th°h  \ «f  cottons,  which,  however,  was  refidered  of 

Z PuShS  T this  subject  he 

his  l f T P‘™pht0t>  In  the  month  of  ^Wmber  1789,  he  settled  with 

London  poUceT  f"’  improvements  in  Uie 

fame  Thf  f I ‘^cy,  by  which  he  earned  the  principal  part  of  his 

wJiile  th  ^ London  was  at  this  time  in  a state  of  shameful  inefficiency 

SduaVTr^^l’  *'*®  -t  of  low  mercena^ 

this  subiect  AT,  r"l  ‘ opprobrious  title  of  “ trading  justices.”  S 

when  seven  1 ]•  “^^“  'oun  composed  several  popidar  ti-eatises,  and  in  1792 
apDoinf  A ? P“*'hc  offices  were  established,  with  three  justices  to  each,  he  was 
aftLwnfds  fi°”^  of  them,  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Mi-  Hem-y  Dundas 
fl-  fr.lr  . !i  magistrate  were  of  a nfture 

title  of  Trentt^  of  his  experience  in  1796,  under  the 

afd  wenfl  T Remedies.”  This  work  earned  a merited  reputation 
d went  tluougli  a lai-ge  annual  reprint  for  the  five  succeeding  years  ^ It  ob 
tamed  t lie  praise  of  the  select  committee  of  finance,  and  parficulf^^  maril  of 

toin  for  die^-fir*’  appointed  agent  in  Great  Bri- 

Se  Pohce  of  tt  B-  rl"  ^PP®“‘-®^  treatise  on 

bv  thp  r\  . J^"*es,  a work  certainly  demanded  in  no  small  degi-ee 

nLerthefeff  to!fe"  flfat  fh “PP®“c  almost  incredible,  ft  is 
tallv  linn  J shipping  ot  London,  previous  to  this  period,  was  to- 

tail,  u„p„„ad  f™,„  the  va.1  h.rfe.  of  ihievo.  ,Uioh  al.vay,  oai.t  in’  ZLl 

lloLd  on  tL‘’S'L”lf  tad’”"'*’  "'■  "”T 

tion  of  ihl.  ‘'ver  iteelf  liad  no  protection  whatever.  Accordingly,  a genera- 
Z --i  -d  made 

daring  depredators  articles,  were  abstracted  by  these 

but  it  is  ni  • V."  I uuany  years  this  had  been  felt  as  a grievous  hardship 

be  I f oiTf  fr  "’dob  no  remedy  £ 

Tal  only  sufW  ; and  as  each  indivi- 

gfneml  Ifffrt  at  f r diere  had  been  no 

general  effort  at  a reformation.  Mr  Colcpihoun’s  work  however  effectuallv 
roused  public  attention  to  the  subiect  mfl  L .tf  encctualJy 

diakly  i,.U.a,od,  b,  „„.o,,  .ta  .lfippU”lt.tr.i„™ 

Although  Mr  Colquhoun  bore  externally  a somewhat  pompous  and  domineer, 
mg  aspect,  and  was  r.ertainly  a zealous  advocate  for  keeping  the  people  in  due 
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subiection  to  the  powers  above  them,  there  never,  perliaps,  wm  a heart  more 
alive  than  his  to  the  domestic  interests  of  the  poor,  or  a mind  more  actively 
bent  upon  improving  both  their  physical  and  moral  condition.  He  was  one 
of  the  fii-st  men  in  this  country  who  promoted  a system  of  feeding  t le  poor, 
in  times  of  severe  distress,  by  cheap  and  wholesome  soups.  .\nd,  in  Uie  famine 
of  1800,  few  men  were  more  active  in  behalf  of  the  starving  population.  He 
also  took  an  early  interest  in  the  system  of  charity  schools,  being  of  opinion, 
that  the  true  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  was  to  e^igbten 
their  minds.  In  1803,  he  was  instrumental  in  founding  a school  in  Orchard 
street,  Westminster,  in  which  three  or  four  hundred  children  of  both  sexes  were 
tauffht  the  rudiments  of  human  knowledge.  He  also  published,  in  180  a 
woA  entitled,  » A New  System  of  Education  for  the  Labouring  People,’  which 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  Two  years  afterwards,  appeared  his  Trea- 
tise on  Indigence,”  in  which  the  institution  of  a provident  bank  is  strongly 

lin  1797,  IMr  Colquhoun  was  hoiioui’ed  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Throughout  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  he  received  iMuy 
other  testimonies  of  the  public  approbation.  His  last  work  appeared  ml  14, 
under  the  title,  “ A Treatise  on  the  Popuhition,  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resour^ 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  including  the  ^st  In- 
dies.” Dr  Colquhoun’s  publications  in  aU  amount  to  twenty  ; and  of  these  an 
accurate  list  is  given  in  the  Annual  Obituary  for  1 8 1 2.  After  ba^«g  been  con- 
cerned in  public  life  for  about  thii’ty-nine  years,  during  which  he  had  tosactM 
business  with  eight  or  ten  successive  administrations,  in  1817  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  a magistrate,  in  consequence  of  his  inci-easing  years  and  infarmi- 
ties : this,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  lord  Sidmouth,  until  the  subsequent 
year,  when  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  expressed  the  high 
sense  entertained  of  his  long  and  faithful  services  by  his  majesty-’s  government 
Dr  Colquhoun  died  of  a schirrous  stomach,  April  25,  1820,  in  the  seventy-sixth 

year  of  his  age.  , t .. 

The  character  of  Dr  Colquhoun  has  been  thus  draini  by  Dr  ^ttsom : 
“ AVhen  the  importance  of  the  morals  of  the  community,  with  its  influence 
on  individual  as  well  as  general  happiness  is  duly  considered,  one  cannot 
but  contemplate  a public  character,  who,  with  unceasing  exertion,  endeavours 
to  promote  every  virtuous  and  charitable  sentiment,  with  gratitude  and^  rever- 
ence ; a magistrate  clothed  with  power  to  enforce  obedience,  but  possessing  be- 
nevolence more  coercive  than  power  ; who  is  eminently  vigihint  to  arrest  in  its 
progress  every  species  of  vice,  and  commiserates,  tis  a man  humanized  by  Chris- 
tian amenities,  every  deviation  from  rectitude,  and  reforms  while  he  pities — 
such  is  a being  clothed  with  robes  of  divinity.  In  this  point  of  view,  I,  indeed, 
saw  my  friend,  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  whose  exertions  point  to  every  direc- 
tion where  nior.als  require  correction,  or  poverty  and  distress  the  aid  of  active 
benevolence.  As  an  indefatigable  magistrate,  and  an  able  writer  in  general, 
Mr  Colquhoun  is  well  known  throughout  Europe.  I introduce  him  in  this  place, 
as  the  founder  and  promoter  of  various  institutions  for  supplying  the  poor,  in 
distress,  with  cheap  and  nutritious  articles  of  food,  to  an  extent  truly  astonish- 
ino-,  and  without  which  fiimine  must  have  been  superadded  to  poverty.  I e 
enmneration  alone  of  my  friend’s  publications  must  evince  the  activity  of  ns 
benevolence,  with  which  his  time  and  fortune  have  ever  kept  pace.  3I.ay  the 
reader  endeavour  to  emulate  his  virtues!  He  will  then  not  only  dilfuso  happi- 
ness among  the  community,  particularly  the  lower  classes,  but  ensure  the  supremo 
enjoyment  of  it  in  his  individual  capacity.” 
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•■'"  eminent  piiblislier,  ,vas  born,  February  24 
1/76,  at  Kellie  jn  the  county  of  Fife,  where  his  father,  Thomas  Constable’ 

S?schn  T7r  “ P’“>«  «d‘-‘=«tion  nl 

the  school  of  his  native  parish  (Carnbee),  he  became  in  1788,  apprentice  to  Mr 
Deter  Hill,  bookseller  m Edinburgh,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert 
Burns.  About  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  married 
t e daughter  of  Mr  David  Willison,  printer,  who,  though  averse  to  the  match 
was  ot  some  service  in  enabling  him  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself.  This 

r H-  the  north  side  or 

the  High  Street,  near  the  cross,  and  devoting  himself  at  first  chiefly  to  the  sale 

ot  old  books  connected  with  Scottish  history  and  literature.  In  this  line 
or  trade  he  speedily  acquired  considerable  eminence,  not  so  much  by  the  ex- 
tensiveness of  his  stock,  for  his  capital  was  very  limited,  as  by  his  personal  ac 
tivity,  agreeable  manners,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  he  applied  himself 
o sei  ve  the  wants  of  his  customers.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  his  shop 

Mr  Alexander  Murray,  Dr  John  Leyden,  Air  Walter  Scott, 

rnr  Tn*  "len  possessed  of  a taste  for  Scottish  lite- 

rary and  historical  antiquities,  for  some  of  whom  he  published  works  of  no  in- 
considenible  magnitude,  previously  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  if.?  • ^ 7 the  property  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  a venerable  reperto.^ 
falents  irT  ’ archaeological  matter,  upon  which  he  employed  the 

houJi  -"d  other  eminent  men  in  Accession 

though  wUhout  any  considerable  increase  to  its  reputation.  In  the  preceding 

Ible'Eatt  i tK  Magazine,  under  the  managemLt  of  an 

able  East  Lothian  agricu  turist,  Mr  Robert  Brown,  then  of  Markle : this  work 

ch  appeared  quarterly,  for  many  years  enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of 

s".;"  L.e  o7r  pifrr'’ ““ 

1;°?/  ““I  ''""'■1  »ko,  in  1802,  origiratcd 

Con.tahl  P “"der  the  commercial  management  of  Mr 

was  nl  r ’ though  unprepared  for  the  great  success  which  it  experienced, 
as  not  long  in  perceiving  the  high  merits  of  its  conductors,  and  acting  towards 
them  in  an  appropriately  liberal  manner.  The  business  of  publishing  fhis  great 

Edilur^h'^  ’‘“a  7 I"  1804,  he  commenced  the 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  which  remained  with  him  till 

• t was  throughout  a successful  publication.  In  1805,  he  published 
sl7Zr7r  ^ originafwS  of 

l-L  also  faf  f ’ 7 J 'Vhich 

a beautiful  1"  ensuing  year,  he  issued 

five  ^ ^ ‘ ® “P  'Valter  Scott,  Esq.,”  in 

tish  BnT*’  P”®""  -i®*'  mentioned,  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Soot- 
he sucdt"  of  Notwithstanding 

Is  a S 7 r V Minstrel,”  Mr  Constable  was  looked  upon 

Toem  wLh  " r?'  a®""’  ®®®“  ®"®  thousand  pounds  for  a 

a nove  tv  T Marmion.”  Such  munificence  was  quite 

?n  a naH  7 ‘"“f-®  ®®"‘^“"di  and  excited  some  attention  even 

in  apart  of  the  i^and  where  literary  affairs  had  heretofore  been  conducted  on 

Consmbl  J 1 • ” appearance  of  this  poetical  romance,  Mr 

Constable  and  Ins  partner  had  a serious  difference  with  its  illustrious  author 
which  lasted  till  1813,  although  in  the  interval  he  edited  for  them  the  works 
of  Swift  as  he  had  previously  those  of  Dryden.  An  enumeration  of  the  many 
valuable  books  which  were  afterwards  published  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
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would  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  work  ; but  the  mention  of  a few  such  as 
Mr  J P.  Wood’s  excellent  edition  of  Douglas’s  Scottish  Peerage,  Mr  i.  .hal- 
mers’s  Caledonia,  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  in  six  volumes,  the  PhilosophiMl 
Works  of  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  Encycloj^dia 
Britannica,  (the  stock  and  copyright  of  which  work  he  purchased  in  1812  ) will 
be  sufficient  to  suggest  a career  far  transcending  in  enterprise  and  brilliancy 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  Scotland.  In  1 804  Mr  Constable 
liad  assumed  as  partner  Mr  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  of  Blackness  and 
from  that  time  the  business  was  carried  on  under  the  designation  of  Archibald 
Constable  and  Company.  A few  years  afterwards,  when  the  conrarns 
of  the  house  bad  become  very  extensive,  Mr  Constable  thought  it  a hardship 
that  so  much  of  his  wares  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  an  English  agency, 
who  at  once  absorbed  a considerable  share  of  his  profits,  and  could  not  profea 
to  promote  his  interest  with  so  much  zeal  as  their  own.  He  and  his  Edinburgh 
partner  therefore  joined,  December,  1808,  with  Mr  Charles  Hunter  and  Mr 
John  Park  in  commencing  a general  bookselling  business  in  London,  under 
the  designation  of  Constable,  Hunter,  Park,  and  Hunter.  This  speculation, 
however  being  found  to  be  unattended  with  the  expected  advantages,  was  given 
up  in  1811.  In  the  early  part  of  tiiis  year,  Mr  A.  G.  Hunter  retired  from 
the  Edinburgh  house,  on  which  occasion  Mr  Constable,  acting  on  the  liberal  view 
which  he  usually  took  of  the  value  of  his  stock,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to 
impress  the  world  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his  prosperity,  allowed  to  his  partner 
a greater  amount  of  actual  cash  (seventeen  thousand  pounds  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  sum  paid,)  than  what  was  justly  his  due.  Mr  Robert  Cathcart  of  Dnim, 
writer  to  the  signet,  and  Mr  Robert  Cadell,  then  a clerk  in  Mr  Constable’s 
shop  were  assumed  in  Mr  Hunter’s  place,  and  the  firm  still  continued  under 
the  designation  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Company.  Mr  Cathcart  being  car- 
ried off  after  a few  days’  illness  in  November,  1812,  I\Ir  CadeU  remained  I\Ir 
Constable’s  sole  partner. 

Mr  Constable  and  his  partner  published  after  1813,  all  the  poetical  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  whole  of  bis  prose  fictions  (excepting  the  first  series  of 
the  Tales  of  My  Landlord)  down  to  the  year  1826.  The  vast  amount  of 
lucrative  business  arising  from  these  publications,  and  others  of  nearly  equal 
popularity  and  importance,  produced  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir  the  sincere 
though  erroneous  conviction  that  he  was  a prosperous,  and  in  one  respect  a 
wealthy  man.  He  had  never,  it  is  true,  possessed  much  free  capital : he  had 
scarcely  ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  exempt  from  difficulties  for  ready 
money ; yet  he  could  calculate  for  certain  on  the  productivenew  of  several  of 
his  more  important  speculations,  and  he  every  day  saw  around  him  such  a large 
and  increasing  amount  of  stock,  that  nothing  less  than  the  demonstration  of 
fioures  could  have  given  him  greater  assurance  of  his  affluent  condition.  That 
demonstration  unfortunately  was  wanting.  l\Ir  Constable  was  no  arithmetician. 
His  mind  was  one  of  those  which  delight  in  forming  lofty  enterprises  and  am- 
bitious schemes,  but  are  too  much  engrossed  with  the  glories  of  the  ultimate 
object,  to  regard  much  the  details  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished. 
For  very  many  of  his  publications,  the  literary  labourer  was  greatly  over- 
paid ; in  most  cases  he  printed  a much  larger  impression  than  was  necessary, 
or  if  the  demand  came  nearly  up  to  the  supply,  the  benefits  of  success  were 
lost  upon  an  undenianded  second  edition.  He  had  a magnificent  way  of 
transacting  every  kind  of  business,  seeming  in  general  less  to  regard  the  merits 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  than  the  dignity  of  his  name  and  profession.  Proceeding 
in  this  manner,  rather  like  a princely  patron  of  letters,  than  a tradesman  .liming 
at  making  them  subservient  to  his  personal  interest,  Mr  ConsUible  was  easily  led 
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into  a system  of  living  greatly  beyond  TTT 

sure  of  no  embarrassments,  honever  severe  coulB  ■.  i ! ^ 1’*®*' 

to  uhidi  the  steps  were  perliapsas  natural  and  ias^'w^h  1 
sires  of  bis  friend  Sir  Walter  4ott,  for  monev  and  y'^l^mg  to  the  de- 

ns a fore-payment  of  literary  labour.  Botl/nien  wereT"* 

“t 

dimed., . i„  p,  ,«'«  of  „.l 

.■.ve,e.„,„f  •»  P«*"-  T1„ 

deuce  of  the  author  in  “ the  strono-  spnsp*  T &‘®nter  than  was  the  confi- 
own  words)  of  the  publisher  Both^fte  calculations,”  (l,is 

in  a great  measure  wroni  as  ei^n  bf  'i’’  *'‘'“1  been 

certain  sum,  while  the  calculations  of  Air  Conshbl  produce  a 

of  an  ardent  and  eenerous  tenmoi-n  f ‘ ®,  though  bearing  the  impress 
which  alone  will  ensure  g-ood  i conducted  upon  tliose  rules 

reflect  on  the  changHvhich  X R to 
of  these  distinguished  men  Mr  Conshb/e"]^  ™“tual  sentiments 

coldness  which  the  resX  of  i,  ha  i ‘’^'''ib-bed  the 

of  his  former  friend  and  to  cm  1 b‘'*‘i  introduced  into  the  mind 

been  so  liberal  towards  flmt  friend^'h  not)  that,  if  he  had  not 

Walter,  on  the  other  bait, ltd  fo  sX'Se 

sequence  of  the  loose  calculations  of  himself  amfr"  P®®“"‘*"'y  ‘i'stress  in  con- 
his  benevolent  and  tranquil  mind  so  champed  a entertain  in 

as  prevented  him  from  paying  the  common  respecroVlST  f 
when,  in  the  hour  of  calamity  and  sorrow  thov™  * I.  ° ^ to  his  remains. 
Air  Constable  had  in  early  life  entertn^i  l^rt  ransferred  to  the  grave, 
bilious  than  those  by  which  he  disti  ‘ ‘'’spirations  only  less  am- 

Though  wanting  the  Lval  J of  r ®®>»"'®»-cial  life. 

language  fluently  and  correctfy  Scottish'*  ''®  ’’is  own 

'vhich  he  desired  to  eZt  M the  department  in 

amidst  the  pressing  cares  orbulb  ® ’’eard  him, 

non-fulfilment  of  the  hoi  which  ‘\‘°'’®bing  regret  for  the 

favourite  study.  From  respect  for  his  I't""*'^  entertained  in  reference  to  this 
to  him  her  whole  corlnondc  , Seward  bequeathed 

undertake  the  duty  of  editor  • Ttisk  | *®  ®’"P®®‘^'‘”’/bat  he  w-ould  personally 
to  employ  a subsfllute  i rtbe  ’ ’’®  ^«tind  it  necessary 

efibrts  of  Mr  Constable  ;iiL^^^  ^’”®  o^ily  literary 

of  Lament’s  Diary  in  1810  and  rf  X'  consist  in  the  editing 

the  WaverleyNo^ll’  X’the  ®7P*b->;.on  of  » The  Poetry  contained  if 

1822,  under  tlie  title  of  “ Alemoir^ff'cTo  "'hich  ajipeared  in 

containing  an  account  of  the  1 , c ’®^®  ^’®'  ‘®‘>  .ie''cller  to  king  James 

b=.»...  L„:zz  is?6  ireLtii  '''’.l';"! 

N»i.  .,h,  

regard  to  his  physical  and  inenHl  ^ ^ ^ 1°22,  he  was  obliged,  by  a due 

land.  It  may‘  aU  be  ntntronfd  ’•®"de  for  some  months  iii  Fng. 

1823,  tJiough  professedly  a Whig  j '®  P‘'"'l‘®“bars  of  his  life,  that,  in 

policy  of  the  government^ in  a lisf  of  ^ 1®®'.’’®  included  by  the  liberal 

pied  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  HI  1 i ^^®  be  had  occii- 

to  the  Hegister  House,  in  the  NewTowf  * P '"‘’'•’sion  adjacent 

4 c 
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' In  the  year  1825,  Mr  Constable  projected  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
.11  L MtelLny  of  O.igin.l  .nd  S.Ucl.d  « ork.,  ,n  Lu„. 

lure  Art  and  Science,  which  he  designed  to  publish  in  small  fasncuh  one 
liH’ino-  ^very  three  constituting  a volume.  Having  marked  the  tendency  t^ 
a d a sys  e n of  cheap  popular  reading,  which  was  at  this  time  very  ob^rvable 
;rthe  pufiL  luind  and  in  the  bookselling  business,  he  had  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  irresistible  impulse,  for  the  reproduction  of  ^ S „e« 

riohts ; calculating  securely  that  these,  especially  if  mixed  up  new 

productions  from  the  pens  of  the  best  modern  writei-s,  would  ‘ 

larire  share  of  the  patronage  extended  by  the  people  to  cheap  works,  while  t 
be  ..greeted  „ . co».,uenc.  of 
not  fail  to  aflbrd  an  ample  remuneration  to  all  concerned 
one  worthy,  in  its  daring  novelty  and  its  liberal  promise,  ^ 
in  almost  all  his  enterprises,  had  shown  a comprehensiveness  of 
fellows.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  carried  into  e’^e^^ion  with  w h 
powers  of  the  original  house,  and  tlie  prestige  which  the  name  of  Constable 
Tow  caild  to  evm-y  British ’ear,  it  would  have  met  with  a success  more  than 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  fortunes  of  the  establishment. 

inercial  distresses  which  marked  the  close  of  182o,  operated  y "P  ^ 

a London  firm  with  which  Archibald  Constable  and  Company  were 
connected,  and  at  the  close  of  the  January  of  the  ensuing 

nelled  to  stop  payment.  The  debts  of  the  latter  house  were  understood  to  be 
about  a qiiarter^of  a million,  for  a considerable  part  of  which  Sir  \\  alter  Scot 
unfortunately  stood  responsible.  The  stock,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  wont  to  contemplate  an  immense  fund  of  dormant  wealth,  was  > 

sequestered,  and  its  real  value,  (especially  on  a peremptory  sale)  ^ 

ferent  from  the  apparent,  it  sufficed  to  discharge  but  a small  part  of  the  existin^ 

""''BHConliable,  who  at  this  time  had  the  young  family  arising  from  I’i* 
marrivre  sprinoing  up  around  him,  now  retired  into  comparative  privacy  , to  ex- 
perience the  usual  fate  of  those  whom  fortune  has  suddenly  deserted.  Most  of 
his  friends  having  suffered  considerably  by  his  bankruptcy,  and  being  deeply 
Impressed  :vith  a s“ense  of  the  imprudence  which  had  led  to  that  event  paid  him 
noSonger  any  ve<>ard,  though,  while  his  fortunes  lived,  they  would  have  given 
“fifty^nay,  an  hundred  ducats  for  his  portrait  in  little.  NotwithsUnding 
these  painful  circumstances,  to  which  was  soon  added  a return  of  some  drci^i- 
cal  ailments  which  had  formerly  afflicted  him,  he  resolved  S 

vour  for  the  support  of  his  family,  by  commencing,  though  with  maternal 
restrictions  of  plan,  the  Blisccllaiiy  which  had  formerly  been  announced 
Havino-  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  trustee  upon  the  s^uesterc 
e tate  he  issued  the  first  number  late  in  the  year  1826  being  the  beginning 

of  a ;-eproduction  of  captain  Basil  Hall’s  Travels  which  that  gentleman  with 
a kindness  worthy  of  his  distinguished  abilities,  had  conferred  as  a present  upon 
the  veteran  publisher.  Though  unable  now  to  command  all  the  copyrights  and 
new  produeJions  which  he  originally  conten.plaled,  he  succeeded  ^ 

around  him  some  of  the  rising  talent  of  the  day,  and  would  in  all  probabi  y 
liave  soon  been  once  more  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  enterprising  con 

Zll«,  if  l..a  .»t  d in  ,«  clain.  Ui.  pnrt.  Con.t.ble  ^dn.ll,- 

sank  under  his  dropsical  ailment,  and,  on  the  21st  of  July  in  t J ' J 
named,  breathed  his  last,  at  his  house  in  Park  1 lace,  m the  lifty-sc  y 
of  his  ago.  Mr  Consl.ablo  was  of  middle  stature,  and,  in  Ins  Latter  y • ’ 

Somewhat  mi wioldy  bulk;  his  eountcnance,  a fair  index  to  his  mind,  displayed 
lineaments  of  uiiconimon  nobleness  and  beauty . 
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COUTTS,  Thomas,  who  long  moved  at  the  Iiead  of  the  monh^T^,^KM„7  • 
interest  of  the  metropolis,  was  the  fourth  and  vomUst  Tof 
originally  of  Dundee,  and  afterwai-ds  of  Edinburgh,  nEere  he  held  th'e  offT'* 
chief  magistrate  in  1743.  The  mother  of  Mr  k , i . 

j.l.»  SiuL  of  ilhoboot,  i„  Be„icta  i,.:  ““i 

Mi«  &izol  C„ch,„„,  „o„s„,e..  of  Sir  Jolio  C “toL^ 

sLS'^"'of‘?V ‘ym'i"yoftl,ela 

tuarts  Of  this  lady,  gTeat-gi-eat-grandmother  to  Mr  Coutts  tlie  folloiviim 

Second  being-  engaged  in  Argyle’s  rebellion  against  James  the 

ha”od'  lo  b. 

IVom  lUo,  ho„oTS  ".tr  iX  r»dtt“ 

»,.fes„.,  „ho,  foo  ,„o  of  f„o  .1,0, „.™,  po,,nd.  ;i.oedTi^,^^ 

!:idc7ix;;>"  “'  ■»  >-— • iX 

Mr  Coutts  was  born  about  the  vear  1731  Tito  i . . 

ness  of  a general  merchant,  and  established  the  bank  whicr  hr\ince^attah"ri 

hou  e irstMavv  T ’ T’  T","’  "itha  banking 

and  Co  Fd  corresponded  ivith  that  of  John  Coutts 

and  Co.,  Einburgli.  Subsequently,  Thomas  Coutts,  the  subject  of  the  present 

tZT'r’  ^ P‘'‘ctner  ivith  l/is  bro- 
thel of  a banking  house  in  the  Strand,  which  had  lono-  been  i i 

the  title  of  Middleton  and  Campbell ; and,  hnally,  on'^the  deal^  of  Lrbr::ht 

in  1778,  he  became  the  sole  manager  of  this  extensive  concern. 

I ' possessed  the  accomplishments  and  manners  of  a scntleman  • nhin 

bu  &h,„„able  i„  „A,U,  i„  bi.  de, 

t™  lo'esldiia  1 "'T  '1  «8e-  U»  gi-Mt  .mbition  Ib.-ou.h  life 

nas  to  establish  his  character  .as  a man  of  business,  and  he  certainly  obtained 

fJendoV  1 P®"“y  accounts  even  with  those 

li Wat  hand  bospit.ality  with  the  most 

al  hand.  M ith  such  qu.alifications,  and  blessed  pith  lenoth  of  davs  bevoml 

ititd  It  ^ to  which  he  be- 

cked. Eoi  p.as  he  exclusively  a man  of  business  : he  enioyed  the  society  of 

eiaij  men  in  a high  degree,  and  ivas  distinguished  for  his  Lte  in  theatriLls^ 

AT  “ bberal  dispenser  of  his  ivealth  to  the  poor 

bi-oiher  was  twice  married  :_first  to  Susan  Starkie,  a female  serv.ant  of  his 

b other,  James,  by  whom  he  h.ad  three  daughters-^us.an,  married  in  17UG  to 

hart  About  ihrt  ’ married,  in  1793,  to  Sir  I’rancis  Burdett 

1815  l)e  ntrSflZltM  T i" 

Sion,  whom  he  constituted^  at  his’  d“eath'S  t T"  f f 

1 . ’ , ,*  “C‘^tn,  sole  legatee  of  ins  ininiense  properly 

consisting  of  personals  in  the  diorpso  nf  t-  . , . ^ P 

u I ■ 1*^  1 I . “locese  ot  Canterbury,  sworn  under  bECOO  00(1 

lishnientTn";iirStrLZ  si^erb"*’  ^''■’h'"" 

xnis  laay  lias  since  become,  by  inarri.age.  Duchess  of 
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St  Albnns,  .md,  by  lier  acts  of  beneficence,  1ms  proved  liertelf  not  unnortliy 
of  the  great  fortune  tvbich  slie  1ms  accpiired.  Mr  Coutls’  deatli  took  place  at 
Ills  house  in  Piccadilly,  February  24lh,  1822,  about  the  ninetieth  year  o is 

* 'cRAiG,  James,  RLA.,  was  born  at  Gifibrd  in  East  Lothian,  m 1082,  and 
educated  in  the  university  of  Edinbiu-gh.  He  was  first  «dnister  at  \ ester,  in  ' 
his  Dative  county,  then  at  Haddington,  and  finally  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  very  popular-  as  a preacher.  While  in  the  fu-st  of  these  situations,  he  wTote 
a volume  of  “ Divine  poems,”  which  have  gone  through  two  editions  and  enjoyed 
at  one  time  a considerable  reputation.  In  1733,  when  settled  in  IMinburgli,  he 
published  “ Sermons”  in  three  volumes,  8vo,  chiefly  on  the  principal  heads  of 
Christianity.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1744,  aged  sixty  two. 

CRAIG,  John,  an  eminent  preacher  of  the  Reformation,  was  bom  about  the 
y^ear  1513,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  next  year  at  the  battle  of 
I'lodden.  ^Notwithstanding  the  hardships  to  which  this  subjected  him,  he  ob- 
tained a good  education,  and  removing  into  England,  became  tutor  to  the  chil- 
dren of  lord  Dacre.  Wars  arising  soon  after  between  England  and  Scotland,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  became  a monk  of  the  Domimean  order. 
Having  given  some  grounds  for  a suspicion  of  heresy,  he  was  cast  into  prison, 
but  having  cleared  himself,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  returning  to  Enghind, 
endeavoured  by  the  influence  of  lord  Dacre  to  procure  a place  at  Cambridge,  in 
which  he  was  disappointed.  He  then  travelled  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  in  such  favour  with  cardinal  Pole,  that  he  obtained  a phace  among 
the  Dominicans  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  nonces  of  the 
cloister.  Being  advanced  to  the  rectorate,  in  consequence  of  his  merit,  he  had 
access  to  the  library,  where  happening  to  read  Calvin’s  Institutes,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Protestant  doctrines.  A conscientious  regard  to  the  text  m whiea 
Christ  forbids  his  disciples  to  deny  him  before  men,  induced  Craig  to  make  LO 
secret  of  this  change  in  his  sentiments,  and  he  was  consequently  sent  to  Rome, 
thrown  into  a prison,  tried  and  condemned  to  be  burnt,  from  which  fate  he  was 
only  saved  by  an  accident.  Pope  Paul  IV.  having  died  the  day  before  his  in- 
tended execution,  the  people  rose  tumultuously,  dragged  the  statue  of  Ins  late 
holiness  through  the  streets,  and,  breaking  open  all  the  prisons,  set  the  prisonere 
at  liberty.  Craig  immediately  left  the  city;  and,  as  he  was  walking  through 
the  suburbs,  he  met  a company  of  banditti.  One  of  these  men,  taking  him  aside, 
asked  if  he  had  ever  been  in  Bologna.  On  his  answering  in  the  r.flirniatiye, 
the  man  inquired  if  he  recollected,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  there  in  the  fields 
Avith  some  young  noblemen,  having  administered  relief  to  a poor  maimed  sol- 
dier  who  asked  him  for  alms.  Craig  replied  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
Slid/  an  event ; but  in  tins  case  tlie  obliged  party  bad  tlio  better  memory  : the 
bandit  told  him  that  be  could  never  forget  the  kindness  be  bad  received  on  tliat 
occasion,  wliich  lie  would  now  beg  to  repay  by  adiiiinisteriiig  to  tlic  present  ne- 
cessities of  bis  benefactor.  In  short,  this  man  gave  Craig  a sufficient  sum  to 
carry  him  to  Bologna. 

The  fugitive  soon  found  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  his  lormer  acquaintances 
at  this  place  might  denounce  him  to  the  inquisition,  and  accordingly  he  slipped 
i way  as  privately  as  possible  to  blilnii,  .avoiding  all  the  princiixal  roads,  for  fear 
of  meeting  any  enemy.  One  day,  when  his  money  and  strength  were  alike  ex- 
hausted by  the  journey,  he  came  to  a desert  place,  where,  throwing  himscl 
down  upon  the  ground,  he  almost  resigned  all  hope  of  life.  At  this  moincnt, 
a dog  came  fawning  up  to  him  with  a bag  of  money  in  its  mouth,  which  it  laid 
down  at  liis  feet.  The  forlorn  traveller  instantly  recognised  this  as  “ a specia 
token  of  God’s  faiour,”  and  picking  up  fresh  energy,  proceeded  on  his  way  till 
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his  step!  S!  no"'  hent 

brought  to  preach  before  thl  e.upe.4  n and 

voui-ite  at  the  court  of  that  sovereign  HJc  f ^ became  a fa- 

III.,  sent  a letter  to  the  emperor,  ^d^iri^Jl  ld^rtoTel'nTh^"!^""’ 

been  condemned  for  lieresv  Tlie  Pm  i ♦ i ^ bad 

giving  W.„  a .afe  If  GeZ  ' “r”  T ‘iT'"  ™ 

1560  Craio-  heard  nf  tim  Re  . ‘ I'eaching  England  about  the  year 

coanlJy,  rd/Z„°L  ■'» 

y,  aim,  *ciuiniiig  tiiitlier,  offered  Ills  Services  to  the  rlmrel,  ir„r  i 

^ b:E‘  Hn 

time?"  SrifolX  ! subsequent 

Insist^ft  t!th  ^ “P‘be  court,  ivhen  he  thought Ihem 

maje“:;.-s ^be  king,  even  in  his 

He  dtV’Sm  i'th  5'd  b' 

te.^th.ui;rr4“^i^  - 

and  t le  tir-’  mathematician,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  17th 

pltit  hlTiJ^if  Uiat?  circumstance  known  il. 

hZ  lkt  of  ht , rV  " ^‘"‘"gbam  in  Dorsetshire.  The  follow- 

nXjZ  no  Bibliotheca  Brilannica._»  Methodus 

London  1685  ir  i ® “‘"F'ebensarum : quadi-aturas  determinandi. 

locis  ge;m:t!L:is!‘"  wfoirTo  Jf  T“"‘  - 

sz‘Tg  ’’  f-  4;ri:tt,r  nszrs 

s,:” jz  srz".^ 

' Idis  Latin  discourses  were  delivered  in  I\ra«rd-ilo.,’o  r-i  i • ,i  r.  „ 

a curious  old  place  of  woi-sl.ip,  which  still  exisll  anTevm  ' n Edinburgh; 

fitaired  glass  which  adorned  it  in  Catholic  times!  attains  in  its  windows  part  of  iho 
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taiice  : 2.  the  Curve  of  Quickest  Descent.  Ib.  512,  1701. — Specinien  of  dc- 
tenuining  the  Quadratui-e  of  Figures,  lb.  v.  21,  1703.-.Solution  Jj™*'  '** 

Problem.  Ib.  90,  1704. — ^Of  the  length  of  Curve  Lines.  Ib.  40G,  170^ .1<  - 

thod  of  making  Logarithms.  Ib.  009,  17 10.— Description  of  the  head  of  a mon- 
strous Calf.  lb.  GO  8,  1712.”  „ j r .K 

CRAIG,  Thomas,  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  and  of  other 
learned  worlis,  was  probably  born  in  the  year  1538.  It  is  unre^m  whether 
he  was  the  son  of  Robert  Craig,  a merchant  in  Edinburgh,  or  of  \\  ilham  Craig 
of  Craigfintry,  afterwards  Craigston,  in  tlie  county  of  Aberdeen.  In  loo2,  lie 
was  entered  a student  of  St  Leonard’s  college,  in  the  university  of  St  Andrcivs 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  completed  the  usual  coui-se  of  four  yca«,  as  he  lett 
the  college  in  1555,  after  receiving  his  degi-ee  as  bachelor  of  arts.  He  then 
repaired  to  France,  and  studied  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  some  of  tlie  llounsh- 
ino-  universities  of  that  country.  On  his  retui-n,  about  the  year  1501,  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  the  superintendence  of  his  relation,  John  Craig,  t e 
spbiect  of  a preceding  memoir.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  a very  eminent 
degree  as  a classical  scholar,  he  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in  February  lo63,  and  in 
the  succeeding  yeai-  was  pkiced  at  the  head  of  the  criminal  judicature  of  Uie 
country  as  justice  depute,  under  the  hereditaiT  officer,  the  justice  general,  an 
honoui-  vested  in  the  noble  family  of  Argyle.  Among  his  earliest  duties  in  this 
capacity,  was  that  of  trying  and  condemning  Thomas  Scott,  sheriff-depiite  of 
Perth,  and  Henry  Yair,  a priest,  for  having  kept  the  gates  of  Holvrood  house, 
to  facilitate  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.  In  1566,  when  James  A I-  lx>cn 
Craio-  relaxed  from  his  severer  studies  at  the  bar,  liailed  the  birth  of  the  royal 
infant,  and  predicted  the  happiness  which  such  an  event  pronused  to  Ins  unset- 
tled country,  in  a Latin  poem  entitled,  “ Genetldiacon  Jacobi  Principis  Scoto- 
rum  ’’  This,  says  Mr  Tytler,  in  Ids  cleg-ant  work,  the  Rfe  of  Sir  Ihoraas 
Crai-,  is  a poem  of  considerable  length,  written  in  hexameters,  and  possessing 
many  passages  not  only  highly  descriptive  of  the  state  of  Scotland  at  this  time, 
but  in  themselves  eminently  poetical:  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Delitne  1 wtaiaim 
Scotorum.  “ Craig,”  says  Mr  Tytler,  “ appears  to  have  been  a man  of  a mo- 
dest and  retiring  disposition,  averse  to  any  interference  in  the  ]>olitiwl  intrigues 
of  the  times,  devoted  to  his  profes.sion,  and  fond  of  that  relaxation  from  the  se- 
verer labours  of  the  bar,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a taste  for  classical  literature. 
While  his  contemporai-ies  are  to  be  found  perpetually  implicated  in  the  conspi- 
racies against  their  mistress  the  queen,  and  their  names  have  come  down  to  us 
contaminated  by  crime,  the  chai-acter  of  this  good  and  upright  man  shines 
doubly  pure  amid  the  guilt  with  which  it  is  suiTOunded.  Althoiigli  a convert  to 
the  reformed  opinions,  and  from  this  circumstance  naUirally  connected  with  the 
party  which  opposed  the  queen,  his  sense  of  religion  did  not  confouwl  or  extin- 
guish his  principles  of  loyalty.  His  name  appears  only  in  the  journal  bod«  cf 
the  court  in  the  discharge  of  the  labours  of  his  profession,  or  it  is  lomid  in  the 
iusticiary  records  under  his  official  designation  of  justice-ilepiite,  or  it  is  honour- 
ably associated  with  the  literature  of  his  country  ; but  it  is  never  connected  with 
the  political  commotions  which  the  money  and  intrigues  of  England  had  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  our  nation.”  Craig  puisued  an  extensive  practice  at  the  bar  tor 
a period  of  upwards  of  forty  ycai-s,  and  during  all  that  time,  his  name  is 
scarcely  ever  found  mingling  with  Uic  political  movements  of  the  times.  ui- 
iiig  the  later  part  of  his  c.areer,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  ooinposiUon 
of  his  learneil  treatise  on  the  Feudal  Law,  upon  which  his  reputation  principal iy 
rests.  To  describe  the  law  of  our  country,  as  he  found  it  established  b)  me 
practice  of  the  courts  in  his  own  age  ; to  compare  it  with  the  written  oo  s on 
the  feudal  law ; and  to  impart  to  it  somewhat  of  the  form  and  arrangement  ol 
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Craig  m tins  ivork,  which  he  co.nnleted  in  160S  Thomas 

In  JanSf  «f  England 

of  li'k  so  finished  a Treatise  on  the  Succession,  to  fnrther  the  views 

SOI eicion  upon  the  throne  about  to  be  vacated  by  Elizabeth  This  work 
iva:  more  immediately  occasioned  by  the  celebrated  “ inference  on  the  sl 

wldXuieTi-hrof  ‘issnmed  name  of  Doleman,  in 

le  The  £1  Tr  • ■"  «Ti*illy  able  and  v ru- 

£=  1 Sr  „i 

»bu™“vr  ■“  'f''"’’ ,“ S'™-**-'-"  «i  Prirp,rr 

cobum  VI.  c .uu  Scotm  di.c«ac„l.m,  P.,c»„c(  icou.»  “ Thi.  poem  " ^ Mo 

llio?‘'’wi“le  Sm  “"'P>'  ■■"><1  "pcls'il  cl»Lloi  rf  il  „„ 

tlior.  While  othei  and  more  venal  bariE  exhausted  their  ima.rination  in  the 

to  kfn!^* The°P^'^^  r incense  commonly  oiTered  up 

He  is  1 a^neticon  of  Craig  is  gi-ave,  dignified,  and  even  admonitory 

- ojal,  indeed,  but  lus  loyalty  has  the  stamp  of  truth  and  sinceritv  • his 
praises  are  neither  abject  nor  excessive ; and  in  the  advices  which  he  1ms  not 

fn  it  is  flifticult  which  most  to  admire,  the  excel- 

kn  sense  of  he  precepts,  or  the  enei-getic  latinity  in  wliich  they  are  conveTed  » 

»”"■  •»  i"’”'  n»'^.  »■'»  -omp.„rl 

to  Fn''r£  accompanied  the  kiiK. 

to  l^ngland,  or  soon  after  followed  him  ; as  he  was  present  at  the  entranc7o1 

eventi In  I LaC,  subsequent  coronation.  He  celebrated  these 

the  chastest  nor  I 2TE<hANO<l>OPIA,  which  is  neither 

metanhSl  T ? productions,  although  the  richest  in 

.netaphorical  ornament  and  florid  description.  Craig  was,  in  1604  one  of  the 

thT™K:rErr  r ki.g’/ desire,  ii^t  lels 

betwLn  the  t®  purpose  ot  considering  the  possibility  of  a union 

w-miilv  Jr  subject,  in  which  he 

his  other  • T Eing.  This  treatise,  written,  like  all 

liEtSea  57i  1 >">Pcrto»ce  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  the  variety  of 

to  rank  the  highest  ofall  his 

been  1-1.1  1 • * 'S  ivorks.  1 ho  Work  Upon  wliicli  he  appears  to  liavo 

rlaimed  f Upon  the  old  Controversy  respecting  the  homao-e 

a ed  fiom  Scotland  by  the  English  monarch.  The  “ De  Hominio’-  of  Crai-p 
emained  111  manuscript  tiU  the  year  1695,  when  a translation  of  it  was  pub“ 

I E*<lpath,  under  the  tide,  “ Scotland’s  Sovereignty  Assei-ted, 

or  a Dispute  conceming  Homage.”  ° ^ 

Craig  was,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  advocate  for  the  church,  and  under 
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that  character  was  employed  at  the  famous  trial  of  the  six  ministers  in  lOOu,  ; 
on  a charge  of  treason  for  Iteeping  a general  assembly  at  Aberdeen.  He  was, 
perhaps,  unfitted,  by  his  studious  and  modest  disposition,  to  come  farther  fonvard 
in  public  life.  King  James  repeatedly  offered  him  the  honour  of  kn.^.thood, 
which  he  as  constantly  refused  : he  is  only  styled  “ Sir  Thorns  Craig,’  in  «yn> 
sequence  of  an  order  from  the  king,  that  every'  one  should  give  him  the  title. 

He  had  been  married,  in  early  life,  to  Helen  Heriot,  aug  iter  ® ® ’ 

Trabrown,  in  East  Lothian,  to  which  family  belonged  the  moUiers  of  two  greA 
men  of  that  age,  George  Buchanan  and  the  first  earl  of  Haddinr^n.  By  tins 
lady  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Sir  Lewis  Craig,  the  eldest  so.., 
who  was  born  in  15Q9,  was  raised,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  to  the  bench,  where 
he  took  the  designation  of  Lord  Wrightshouses.  As  this  wm  in  the  life-time  of 
his  own  father,  the  latter  had  sometimes  occasion  to  plead  before  liis  son.  A 
pleasing  tradition  regarding  the  filial  respect  shown  by  Sir  Le'Vis,  is  preserved 
in  the  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  the  treatise  Be  Fiudis.  The  supreme 
iud-es  in  those  days  sat  covered,  and  heard  the  counsel  who  pleaded  before  them 
uncovered.  “ Whenever,”  says  his  biographer,  “ lus  father  appeared  before 
him,  Sir  Lewis,  as  became  a pious  son,  uncovered,  and  listened  to  his  parent 

^vith  the  utmost  reverence.”  . , . j .1 

Another  family  anecdote  of  a very  pleasing  character  is  derived  fr^  the 
same  source.  The  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  had  been  educated  in  the  Homan 
Catholic  relio-ion.  His  son,  whose  studies,  after  his  return  from  trance,  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  superintended  by  Mr  John  Craig,  the  eminent  reformer,  ap.- 
pears  early  and  zealously  to  have  embraced  the  new  opinions.  The  old  iman 
continued  in  the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome  till  a bte  permd  of  his  hfe  ; but, 
beino-  at  length  converted  by  the  unanswerable  reasons  wliich  were  incess.antly, 
though  reverentially,  urged  by  his  son,  he  became,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  a convert  to  the  true  religion.  ^ ^ 

This  great  man  died  on  the  afith  of  February,  1608,  when,  if  we  are  rigid 
as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  he  must  have  attained  his  seventieth  year. 

CRAIG  William,  a distinguished  senator  of  the  college  of  Justice,  and  a 
large  contributor  to  the  literary  paper  styled  “ the  iMiiTOr,”  was  the  son  of  Dr 
William  Craig,  one  of  the  ministei-s  of  Glasgow  ; a man  of  so  much  eminence, 
that  the  editors  of  the  Biogi-aphia  Britannica  thought  proper  to  admit  an  ac- 
count of  him,  drawn  up  by  professor  Richardson,  into  their  very  select  collec- 
tion ' The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born  in  1745,  and  received  his 
education  at  Glasgow  college,  ivherc  he  attended  the  classes  of  Smith  in  moral 
philosophy  and  political  economy,  and  those  of  Aliilar  in  jurisprudence  and 
ciiil  law.  His  acquirements  were  at  an  early  period  very  gi-e.at,  especially  in 
the  belles  lettres,  and  to  a less  degree  in  history  and  metaphysics.  He  entered 
at  the  bar  in  1768,  and  was  the  contemporary  and  intimate  friend  of  some  ot 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  last  age.  Robert  Blair,  aftcrwanls  lord  president, 
Alexander  Abercromby,  afterwards  lord  Abcrcromby,  along  with  Craig  and  some 
others  held  for  some  years  a private  meeting  once  every  week,  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  their  legal  studies.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
W Hitt’s  administration  in  1784,  Blair,  .Abercromby,  and  Craig  were  appointed 
ton-ether  to  be  depute  advocates  under  Sir  Hay  Campbell,  nho  ivas  at  the  same 
time  nominated  lord  advoc.ate.  Air  Craig  held  this  office  till  1787,  ;«l'en  he 
was  nominated  sheriff  of  Ayi-shire.  On  the  death  of  lord  Hailes  in  1 ( 92,  * Ir 
Craig  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  bench,  on  which  occasion  he  assumed 
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various  subjects. 
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tlio  designation  of  lord  Craig.  In  1795,  lie  succeeded  lord  Henderland  as  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  justiciary. 

In  the  concluding  number  of  “ the  Blirror,”  ivliich  appeared  on  the  17th  of 
Hay  1730,  it  is  mentioned  that  “ the  idea  of  publishing  a periodical  paper  in 
Edinburgh  took  its  rise  in  a company  of  gentlemen,  uhom  particular  drcum- 
stances  of  connection  brought  frequently  together.  Their  discourae  often  turned 
upon  subjects  of  manners,  of  taste,  and  of  literature.  By  one  of  those  accidental 
resolutions  of  ivhich  the  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  ivas  determined  to  put 
their  thoughts  in  ivTiting,  and  to  read  them  for  tlie  entertainment  of  each  other. 
Tlieir  essa)'s  assumed  tlie  form,  and,  soon  after,  some  one  gave  them  the  name 
of  a periodical  publication.  The  writers  of  it  were  naturally  associated  ; and 
their  meetings  increased  tlie  importance,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  produc- 
tions. Cultivating  letters  in  the  midst  of  business,  composition  was  to  them  an 
amusement  only  ; that  amusement  was  heightened  by  the  audience  which  tliis 
society  aflbrded ; the  idea  of  publication  suggested  itself  as  productive  of  still 
higher  entertainment.  It  was  not,  however,  without  diffidence  that  such  a re- 
solution was  talten.  From  that  and  several  circumstances,  it  was  tliought  proper 
j to  observe  the  strictest  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  authors  ; a purpose  in  which 

I they  have  been  so  successful,  that  at  this  moment,  the  very  publisher  of  the  work 

knows  only  one  of  their  number,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  it  was  intrusted.” 

It  is  noiv  to  be  mentioned,  upon  the  credit  of  the  sole  survivor  of  the  asso- 
ciation above  alluded  to,  that  the  first  idea  of  starting  this  periodical  work  oc- 
curred to  Mr  Craig,  who,  next  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  was  the  most  zealous  of  them 
all  in  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  lettres.  The  remaining  persons  concerned 
were  Mr.  Alexander  Abercromby,  of  whom  a memoir  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
sent dictionary.  Mi-.  Robert  Cullen,  afterwards  lord  Cullen,  Mr.  Macleod  Banna- 
tyne,  afterwards  lord  Bannalyne,  Mr.  George  Home,  afterwards  lord  Wedderburn, 
and  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session,  Mr.  William  Gordon  of  Newhall,  and 
Mr.  George  Ogilvy,  both  also  advocates,  but  of  whom  the  first  died,  and  the 
latter  fell  into  bad  health,  before  having  made  any  contribution  to  the  Mirror, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  only  individual  unconnected  with  the  bar.  The  associa- 
tion was  at  first  termed  the  Tabernacle;  but  when  the  resolution  of  publishing 
was  adopted,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  Mirror  Club,  from  tho  title  of  the 
projected  paper.  It  was  resolved  to  commit  the  business  of  publishing  to  Mr. 
Creech,  the  well  known  bookseller,  and  the  duty  of  communicating  with  him, 
and  of  the  general  superintendence  of  the  work,  was  devolved  on  Mr.  Macken- 
zie. The  club  used  to  meet  once  a- week,  sometimes  in  one  tavern,  sometimes  in 
another,  in  order  that  their  proceedings  might  be  less  liable  to  the  observation 
of  their  acquaintance.  A list  of  their  haunts  will  tell  strangely  in  the  ears 
of  those  who,  thinking  of  the  Mirror  as  the  pink  of  elegance  in  literature,  might 
expect  to  find  that  every  circumstance  connected  with  its  composition  was  alike 
elegant.  Ihe  club  met,  for  instance,  sometimes  in  Clerihugh’s,  in  Writer’s 
court,  sometimes  in  Somers’s,  opposite  the  Guardhouse  in  the  High  street,  some- 
times in  Stewart’s  oyster-house  in  the  Old  Fish-market  close,  and  fully  as  often, 
perhaps,  in  Lucky  Dunbar’s,  a moderate  and  obscure  house,  situated  in  an  alley 
i leading  betwixt  1-  orrester’s  and  Libberton’s  Wynd.  On  these  occasions,  any  mem- 
I ber  who  had  nritten  a paper  since  the  last  meeting,  produced  it  to  be  read  and 
j considered.  But,  ns  a general  invitation  had  been  held  out  for  contributions  from 
persons  not  members  of  the  club,  and  a box  placed  at  Mr  Creech’s  shop  for  re- 
ceiving them,  the  papei-s  so  contributed,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  the  meni- 
I bers,  were  read  over  and  considered,  and  a selection  made  of  those  proposed  to 
be  adopted.  Among  these  occasional  contributors  were  several  individuals  of 
great  respectability,  of  whom  we  may  mention  lord  Hailes,  professor  lllchard- 
!•  4 n 
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son  of  Glasgow,  Dr  Henry,  author  of  the  History  of  <ireat  Britain,  and  3Ii 
David  Hume,  now  one  of  the  barons  of  exchequer.  Some  other  pa^jers  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit  were  supposed  to  be  from  ladies.  'Ihe  Jlirror  was  com- 
menced on  the  23d  of  January,  1779,  and  finished  with  the  1 1 0th  number  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1780.  It  appeared  in  one  small  folio  sheet,  which  was  sold 
at  three  half  pence,  and  though  not  above  four  hundred  were  ever  sold  of  any 
particular  number,  the  public  approbation  was  so  high  as  to  demand  tue  irimio- 
diate  republication  of  the  whole  in  three  volumes  duodecimo. 

Mr  Craig’s  contributions  to  the  Min-or,  which  were  the  most  numerous,  next 
to  those  of  Mr  Mackenzie,  are  indicated  in  a later  edition  of  the  work  : — 

To  the  Lounger,  which  was  started  some  years  after  by  the  same  club,  ha 
also  contributed  many  excellent  papers. 

Lord  Craig,  who  possessed  originally  a very  weak  constitution,  enjoyed  so 
poor  a state  of  health  in  his  latter  years  as  to  be  obliged  to  resign  liis  place  on 
the  justiciary  bench.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1813.  The  mental  quali- 
fications of  this  eminent  person  w-ere  of  a very  liigh  order.  Although  his  prac- 
tice at  the  bar  had  never  been  very  extensive,  he  was  much  esteemed  in  his 
character  as  a judge,  his  decisions  being  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, while  his  habits  were  of  a singularly  industi’ious  order,  considering  the 
state  of  his  health.  In  private  life  he  was  beloved  on  aewunt  of  his  gentle, 
unassuming  manners,  and  his  eminently  benevolent  and  sociable  disposition. 

CRAWFORD,  David,  of  Drumsoy,  near  Glasgow,  liistoriographer  to  queen 
Anne,  was  born  in  1665,  and  educated  to  tbe  bar.  Having  abandoned  prof^ 
sional  pursuits  in  a great  measure,  for  the  sake  of  studying  Scottish  antiquities 
and  history,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  rov-al  for  Scotland  by  queen  Anne, 
to  ivhom  he  was  probably  recommended  by  his  being  a zealous  tory  and  Jac^ 
bite.  His  political  prepossessions,  which,  as  usual,  extended  to  a keen  zeal  in 
behalf  of  queen  Mary,  induced  him  in  1706  to  publish,  at  Loudon,  his  well- 
known  work,  entitled  “ Memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  containing  a full 
and  impartial  account  of  the  Revolution  in  that  kingdom,  begun  in  1 56  7 , faitlifuUy 
compiled  from  an  authentic  MS.”  The  avowed  purpose  of  this  publication  was 
to  fui-nish  an  antidote  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  Buchanan’s  history.  The 
substance  of  the  work,  he  says  he  derived  from  an  ancient  IMS.  presented  to  him 
by  Sir  James  Baird  of  Saughtonball,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  composed 
by  a contemporary  of  the  events  described.  In  executing  the  task  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  the  leanied  editor  appears  to  have  acted  after  the  manner 
of  a good  partizan.  In  order  that  his  work  might  the  more  perfectly  meet  the 
calumnies  of  Buchanan,  he  expunged  from  it  every  passage  which  told  in  behalf 
of  the  views  taken  by  that  writer,  and  introduced  others  instead  from  the  con- 
temporary tory  WTiters.  The  work  was  reprinted  by  Goodall  in  1767,  and  still 
continues  to  be  a popular  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  four  Regencies.  In 
1804,  Mr  Malcolm  Laing,  author  of  the  Histoi-j'  of  Scotland  during  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy,  luiving  obtained  possession  of  the  original  318.  used  by  fi-aw- 
ford  published  it,  with  a preface,  denouncing  the  historiographer-royal  as  a 
raidc  impostor,  inasmuch  as  he  had  set  off  that  ns  a work  of  authority  which  had 
been  vitiated  for  party  purposes  by  his  own  hand.  The  same  view  has  been 
talten  of  Blr  Crawford’s  character  by  3Ir  Thomas  Thomson,  in  the  preface  to  a 
new  print  of  the  MS.  for  the  use  of  the  Bannatync  Club,  which  appeared  in 
1 825,  under  the  title  of  “ The  History  and  life  of  king  James  the  sext.”  ith 
deference  to  these  writew,  it  may  be  suggested,  in  Crawford’s  <'efenro,  that  his 
work  was  never  pretended  to  be  a faithful  transcript  of  the  original  MS.  except  on 
the  title  pa"e,  where  it  is  so  stated  by  the  bookseller  ad  captandum,  in  obvious 
contradiction  of  the  statement  made'  by  the  editor  within.  The  work  conics 
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forth  with  the  character  of  a special  pleading  avowed  upon  the  face  of  it ; and 
tliose  who  depended  upon  such  a refacciamento  as  upon  a faithful  contemporary 
clironicle,  after  the  account  given  of  it  in  the  editor’s  preface,  had  only  to  blame 
their  oivn  simplicity.  The  truth  is,  Crawford’s  Memoirs,  when  fully  considered 
'iiitli  a regard  to  the  ideas  prevalent  respecting  the  purity  of  historical  narrative 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  will  only  appear  an  imposture  to  an  op- 
posite partizan.  Crawford  died  in  1726. 

CREECH,  William,  an  eminent  bookseller,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Creech,  minister  of  Newbattle,  a most  respectable  clergyman,  and  of  Miss  Mary 
Huley,  an  English  lady,  related  to  a family  of  rank  in  Devonshire.  He  was 

f ^ f received  a complete  classical  education  at  the  school 

at  Dallceith  which  was  taught  by  Mr  Barclay,  a preceptor  of  some  distinction, 
who  also  educated  the  first  viscount  Melville,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Lou<-li- 

orou^  1.  He  ^vas  at  first  designed  for  the  medical  profession,  but  eventually 
apprentice  to  Mr  Kincaid,  a bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  year 
1/00,  Mr  Creech  went  upon  a tour  of  the  continent,  in  company  with  Lord 
Kilnuiurs  son  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  After  his  return,  in  1771,  he  was 
received  by  his  former  master  into  partnership,  and  finally,  in  1773  left  in 
J^ull  possession  of  the  business.  For  forty-four  years,  Mr  Creech  carried  on 
oy  tar  the  most  extensive  booltselling  concern  in  Scotland,  publishino-  the 
writings  of  many  of  the  distinguished  men  who  adorned  Scottish  literature  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  shop,  which  occupied  a conspicuous 
situation  in  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  and  yet,  by  a curious  chance,  command- 
ecl  a view  thu-ty  miles  into  the  country,  was,  during  all  that  long  period,  the 
Kialto  of  literary  commerce  and  intercourse,  whUe  his  house  in  the  neighbour- 
110^  also  attracted  its  more  select  crowds  at  the  breakfast  hour,  under  the  name 
of  Creech's  levee.  While  thus  busied  in  sending  the  works  of  his  friends  into 
tlie  world,  he  occasionally  contributed  articles  to  the  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  works,  generaUy  in  reference  to  the  passing  follies  of  the  day,  of 
which  he  was  a most  acute  and  sarcastic  obseiwer.  During  his  oivn  life-time  he 
published  a volume  of  these  trifles,  under  the  title  of  “ Edinburgh  Fugitive 
1 leces,”  which  was  re-published  with  his  name,  and  with  some  additions  after 
nis  death.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Speculative  Society  in  1764. 

Mr  Creech’s  style  of  composition  is  only  worthy  of  being  spoken  of  with 
respect  to  its  ironical  humour,  ivhich  was  certainly  its  only  feature  of  distinction. 

1 his  humour,  though  said  to  have  been  very  powerful  when  aided  by  the  charm 
of  his  own  voice  and  manner  in  convei-sation,  is  of  too  cold,  wiry,  and  artificial  a 
kind,  to  have  much  effect  in  print.  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that,  although 
very  staid  and  rigid  in  style,  it  involves  many  allusions  by  no  means  of  a decor- 
ous nature. 

In  private  life,  3Ir  Creech  shone  conspicuously  as  a pleasant  companion  and 
conversationist,  being  possessed  of  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  droll  anecdote,  which 
he  could  nan-ate  in  a characteristic  manner,  and  with  unfailing  effect.  He  thus 
secured  general  esteem,  in  despite,  it  appeared,  of  extraordinary  fondness  for 
money,  and  penuriousness  of  habits,  which  acted  to  the  preclusion,  not  only  of 
all  benevolence  of  disposition,  but  even  of  the  common  honesty  of  discharging 
his  obligations  when  they  were  due.  He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  14th  of  Jam 
uary,  1815. 
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CRICHTON,  Jamks,  commonly  styled  the  Admirable  Crichton.  The  learned 
and  accurate  Dr  Kippis,  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  was  the  first,  vve 
beheve,  who  thoroughly  sifted  and  critically  examined  the  truth  or  consistency 
of  those  marvellous  stories  which  had  so  long  attached  to  and  rendered  famous 
tlie  name  of  the  Admirable  Crichton.  Many  had  long  doubted  their  credibility 
and  many  more  had  been  deluded  by  them.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  this  keen  critic’ 
by  a minute  and  candid  investigation  of  the  truth,  to  confirm  and  rectify  the 
minds  of  both.  Biography  is  but  a part  of  history,  and  the  chief  value  of  both 
must  always  rest  upon  their  veracity ; and  it  is  no  unimportant  service  rendered 
to  letters,  to  disabuse  them  of  those  apocryphal  portions  which  deteriorate  the 
worth,  or  render  suspicious  the  quality  of  what  is  reaUy  genuine.  It  is  but  an 
ungrateful  task,  we  allow,  to  destroy  in  the  mind  its  favoured  prejudices  or  delu- 
sions ; yet  these  can  never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  investigation  ; and 
ive  make  no  doubt  of  shoiving,  before  the  end  of  this  article  that  inquiry,  in  the 
present  (^e,  has  not  been  without  its  advantage. 

The  bio^aphcr  whom  we  have  mentioned,  has  expressed  the  diffidence  and 
anxiety  which  he  felt  on  entering  upon  this  life  ; “ being,”  says  he  “ desirous, 
on  the  one  hand,  not  to  detract  from  Crichton’s  real  merit,  and,  on  the  other, 
o orm  * j^st  estimate  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  are  recorded  concerning 
iiiiti.  We  hope  to  observe  the  same  principle  of  impartiality  ; and,  after  hav° 
ing  given  the  reader  the  current  narration  regarding  this  singular  individual, 

“Wd.,  .1.1, „ 

Janies  Crichton  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crichton,  of  Eliock,  lord  advocate  of 
Scotland,  partly  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Mary  and  king  James  VI.  His  mother 
w.^  Elizabeth  Stuart  only  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stuart  of  Beith  ; a family  cob 
ri  f Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  third  son  of  Robert  III.  bv 

Elizabeth  Muir,  and  uncle  to  James  I.  He  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Cluny,  in 
1 erthshire,  sometime  about  the  year  15C0.  This  residence  had  recently  been 
m the  possession  of  the  bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  from  which  it  was  dissevered 
dining  the  reformation  ; and  was  esteemed,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  best  houses 
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placard  containing  the  following  words  on  the  gate  of  the  NavaiTe  college. 
“ If  you  would  meet  with  this  monster  of  perfection,  to  make  search  for  him 
either  in  the  tavern  or  the  brothel,  is  the  readiest  way  to  find  liim.” 

The  decisive  day  at  length  arrived  uhich  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
so  much  confidence  of  triumph  by  the  one  party,  and,  >ve  are  to  suppose,  with 
mixed  feelings  of  curiosity,  scorn,  or  ridicule,  by  the  other.  There  attended,  we 
are  told,  at  this  singular  convocation,  about  fifty  professors,  doctors  of  law  and 
medicine,  and  learned  men  ; and  above  three  thousand  auditoi-s.  He  acquitted 
himself  beyond  expression  in  the  disputation,  which  lasted  from  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  till  six  at  night,  “ So  pointedly  and  learnedly  he  answered  to 
all  the  questions  which  were  proposed  to  him,  that  none  but  they  who  were 
present  ran  believe  it.  He  spake  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  other  languaoes 
most  politely.  He  was  likewise  an  excellent  horseman  ; and  truly,  if  a nmn 
should  live  a hundred  yeai-s  without  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  he  could  not 
attain  to  this  man’s  knowledge,  which  struck  us  with  a panic  fear;  for  he  knew 
more  than  human  nature  can  well  bear.  He  overcame  four  of  the  doctors  of 
tlje  church  ; for  in  learning  none  could  contest  with  him,  and  he  was  thoiioht 
to  be  Antichrist.”  * At  the  conclusion  the  president  after  a speech  of  hiVh 
commendation,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  amidst  the  admiration  and  acclamations 
of  tlie  whole  assembly,  presented  him  with  a diamond  ring  and  a purse  full  of  gold. 
From  the  event  of  this  day  he  attained  the  tiUe  of  The  Admirable  Crichton. 

Crichton  was  so  little  fatigued,  \ve  are  told,  by  this  Herculean  trial  of  men- 
tal prowess,  that,  on  the  succeeding  day  he  appeared  with  all  the  fire  and  fresh- 
ness of  youth  at  a tilting  match  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
the  ladies  and  princes  of  the  court  of  France,  airried  away  the  ring  fifteen  times 
successively,  ‘ and  broke  as  many  lances  on  the  Saracen,'  a chivalrous  pastime 
of  the  period  so  called. 

We  next  find  Crichton  at  Rome  ; where  he  soon  took  occasion  to  exhibit  a 
similar  challenge  to  that  of  Paris.  Here,  in  presence  of  the  pope,  many  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  professors  in  all  the  sciences,  he  again 
delighted  and  astonished  all  spectatora  by  the  amazing  proofs  which  he  displayed 
of  his  universal  knowledge.  Bocraline,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  relates  the 
transaction  somewhat  difierently.  According  to  this  authority,  Crichton’s 
placard  runs  thus  : “ Nos  Jacobus  Crichtonus,  Scotus,  cuicunque  rei  proposit®  ex 
improvise  respondebimus.”  This  was  a bold  challenge  in  the  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom ; and  the  ridicule  which  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  shewed  itself  in  a 
pasquinade,  the  humour  of  which  is  not  amiss,  though  it  be  local : “ And,”  said 
^is  addendum  to  the  challenge,  “ he  that  will  see  it,  let  him  go  to  the  sign  of  the 
halcon  and  it  sliall  be  shown.”  The  Italian  further  infonns  ns,  that  this  affront, 
which  put  Crichton  upon  the  level  of  jugglers  and  mountebanks,  nettled  him  so 
much  that  he  left  the  place. 

He  next  proceeded  to  Venice  ; and  it  was  on  his  way  thither,  that  lie  com- 
posed one  of  the  four  little  Latin  poems,  all,  by  the  way,  which  remain  to  prove 
tlie  literary  and  poetical  talents  of  Crichton.  Of  its  merit  we  may  remark  af- 
terwards ; but  Aldus  Mamitius,  the  younger  of  the  celebrated  family  of  printers 
to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  thought  so  vei-y  highly  of  it,  and  on  further  acquaint 
tance  with  iU  author,  was  so  ^eatly  delighted,  that  ho  forthwith  formed  a 
fiicndship  with  him.  He  was  ot  service  in  introducing  Crichton  to  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  Venice ; and  among  the  rest  to  Laurenlius  Massa,  Sperone 
Speroni,  and  Joannes  Donatus.  A presentation  soon  followed  to  the  doge  and 
senate,  before  whom  he  m.ade  .in  oration,  which  for  brilliant  eloquence  and  con- 
summate grace,  we  are  led  to  understand,  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  effect,  in 
‘ Mackenzie’s  Scottisli  VViitois,  vol.  iii.  p.  119. 
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the  words  of  Imnerialis,  talking  of  him  on  this  occasion,  ‘‘  he  was  esteemed  a 
urodio-v  of  nature.”  Here,  he  likewise  disputed  upon  different  suhjecu  in 
theoloo-y,  philosophy  and  tlie  mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent  professors, 
in  lar  "e  assemblies.  Many  people  from  a distance  came  to  hear  and  see  him  ; 
and  a late  biographer  has  alleged,  “ lives  of  him  were  drairn  up  and  pub- 
lished.” His  visit  to  Venice  was,  it  is  conjectured,  inthe  year  lobt). 

After  a residence  of  about  four  months  in  Venice,  during  the  la“er  part  of  whicli 
time,  he  was  afllicted  witli  a severe  illness,  Crichton  repaired  to  ladu^  wheie 
nas  a university,  whose  fame,  in  that  age,  was  spread  over  Europe.  Hie  day 
after  his  arrival,  there  avas  convened  in  honour  of  him  at  the  house  of  Jacoby 
Aloisius  Cornelius,  a meeting  of  all  the  learned  men  of  the  place,  when  Cncli- 
ton  opened  the  assembly  with  an  encomiastic  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  the  uni- 
vei-sity,  and  the  persons  present.  He  then  disputed  for  the  spaTO  of  six  hours 
on  matters  in  general ; and,  in  particular  exposed  with  gi-eat  .ludgment  the  er- 
rors of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  which  he  did,  nevertheless,  with  such 
engaging  modesty,  as  excited  universal  admiration.  In  conclusion,  he  thoug  it 
proper  to  deliver  an  extempore  oration  in  veree,  in  praise  of  ignorance,  wluch 
was  conducted  with  so  much  ingenuity,  (“  in  order,”  says  one  of  Ins  biogniphers 
“ to  reconcile  his  audience  to  their  comparative  inferiority,”)  that  his  hearers 
were  astonished,  and  no  doubt  highly  gTatified.  Another  disputation  was  to 
have  been  held  in  the  bishop  of  Padua’s  palace,  which  some  unforeseen  ciicum- 
stances,  according  to  Manutius,  prevented.  Imperialis,  however,  differe  from  this 
statement ; and  rebates  that  his  father,  (then  thirteen  years  of  age)  had  wa^essed 
Crichton  upon  such  an  occasion  ; that  he  was  opposed  by  Archangelus  Alercen- 
arius,  a famous  philosopher ; and  that  he  acquitted  himself  so  weU  as  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  a very  lionourable  company,  and  even  of  his  antagonist  himselt. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gi-eat  reputation  which  Crichton  now  enjoyed,  there 
ivere  not  wanting  many  pei-sons  who  took  occasion  to  detract  from  it,  affecting 
to  consider  him  ns  a literary  impostor,  whose  acquirements  were  totaUy  super- 
licial.  To  put  an  end,  at  once,  to  all  such  cavils  or  invidious  reflections,  he 
caused  a challenge,  similar  to  the  others  already  made  mentioii  ot,  to  be  hxed 
on  the  gates  of  St  John  and  St  Paul’s  churcli.  The  chief  novelty  on  this  occ.a- 
sion  was,  that  he  engaged,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  opponents,  to  answer  them, 
either  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathematic<al  figures,  or 
in  a hundred  different  sorts  of  vei-se.  According  to  Alanutius,  Crichton  sus- 
tained this  contest  without  fatigue,  for  three  days ; during  which  time  he  suji- 
ported  his  credit  and  maintained  his  propositions  with  such  spirit  and  energy, 
tliat  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people,  he  obtained  acclanuations  and  praises 
than  which  none  more  magnificent  were  ever  lieard  by  men.  It  by  ‘ex- 

ceeded any  of  his  former  coiitesU  of  a similar  nature ; and  it  is  the  last  of  them, 

of  which  we  have  any  account.  . • • i , 

To  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  posterity  is  alone  indebted  for  the  next  incident 
recorded  in  the  life  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  and  its  interest  has  certainly 
suftered  little  in  coming  from  the  graphic  pen  of  that  redoubted  fabler  \ e 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  exordium  in  his  own  words : — “ A cerl.ain  Italian 
gentleman,  of  a mighty,  able,  strong,  nimble,  and  vigorous  body,  by  mature 
fierce,  cruel,  warlike,  and  audacious,  and  in  the  gladiatory  art  so  superlatively 
expert  and  dextrous,  that  all  the  most  skilful  tc.achers  of  escrime,  and  lencing- 
iimsters  of  Italy  (winch,  in  matter  of  choice  profcssoi-s  in  that  laculty  neei  c<  , 
never  as  yet  to  yield  to  .any  nation  in  the  world),  were  by  him  beaten  to  t icir 
good  beh.aviour,  and,  by  blows  and  thrusts  given  in,  which  they  could  not  aioii , 
enforced  to  acknowledge  him  their  ovcrcomcr : bethinking  himscll,  how,  alter 
1 Tytkr’s  Lite  of  Crichloii,  p 31. 
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so  great  a conquest  of  reputation,  he  miglit  by  such  means  be  very  suddenly  en- 
riched, he  projected  a course  of  exchanging  the  blunt  to  the  sharp,  and  the 
toils  into  tucks  ; and  in  this  resolution,  providing  a purse  full  of  gold  worth 
near  upon  four  hundred  pounds,  English  money,  travelled  alongst  the  most 
especial  and  considerable  parts  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany, 
Pole,  Hungary,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  places,  wherever  there  was  greatest 
probability  of  encountering  with  the  eagerest  and  most  atrocious  duellists ; and 
immediately  after  his  airival  to  any  city  or  town  that  gave  apparent  likelihood 
of  some  one  or  other  champion  that  would  enter  the  lists  and  cope  with  him, 
I he  boldly  challenged  them,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in  the  chief  market  placed 

j to  adventure  an  equal  sum  of  money  against  that  of  his,  to  be  disputed  at  the 

snord’s  point,  who  should  have  both.”  Sir  Thomas  goes  on  to  rebate  the  suc- 
cess ot  this  bravo  ot  Italy,  whose  person  and  character  he  has  sketciied  with  so 
masterly  a pencil.  “ At  last  returning  homewaials  to  his  own  country,  loaded 
\vith  wealth,  or  rather  the  spoil  of  the  reputation  of  these  foreigners,  whom  the 
Italians  call  Tramontam,  he,  by  the  \vay,  after  his  accustomed  manner  of 
aboarding  other  places,  repaired  to  the  city  of  Mantua.”  Having  received  the 
protection  of  the  duke,  and  published  his  challenge,  it  nas  not  long  before  ho 
found  opponents  willing  to  engage  him  on  his  own  terms.  “ For  it  happened 
at  the  same  time,  tliat  three  of  the  most  notable  cutteia  in  the  world,  (and  so 
highly  ci-ied  up  for  valour,  that  all  the  bravoes  of  the  land  were  content  to  give 
way  to  their  domineering,  how  insolent  soever  they  should  prove,  because  of 
I their  former-constantly-obtained  victories'  in  the  field,)  were  all  tliree  together 

I at  the  court  of  Mantua ; who  hearing  of  such  harvest  of  five  hundred  pistoles,  to 

; be  reaped  (as  they  expected)  very  soon,  and  with  ease,  had  almost  contested 

among  themselves  for  the  priority  of  the  first  encounter,  but  that  one  of  my  lord 
duke’s  courtiers  moved  them  to  cast  lots  who  should  be  first,  second,  and  third, 
j in  case  none  of  the  former  two  should  prove  victorious.”  Next  ensue  the 

successive  calamitous  combats  of  these  brave  men  : for  he  “ whose  fortune  it  was 
I to  be  the  first  of  the  three  in  the  field,  had  the  disaster  to  be  the  first  of  the 

1 three  that  was  foyled  ; for  at  last  with  a thrust  in  the  throat  he  was  killed  dead 

upon  the  gTound.”  The  second  “ was  laid  flat  dead  upon  the  place,  by  means 
of  a thrust  he  received  in  tlie  heart and  the  last,  “ his  luck  being  the  same 
with  lliose  that  preceded  him,  by  a thrust  in  the  belly,  he,  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  after,  gave  up  the  ghost.” 

Sir  1 homas  manages  with  the  ability,  and  indeed  pretty  much  in  the  style,  of 
a standard  ronancer,  the  scene  which  was  to  wind  up  the  interest  of  his  story  to 
Its  heiglit.  And  firet  he  pauses  in  his  narration,  to  take  notice,  how  these  la- 
mentable spectacles  caused  shame  and  grief  to  the  “ duke  and  citie  of  Mantua  ;” 
and  liow  “ the  conquering  duellist,  proud  of  a victorie  so  highly  tending  to  both 
his  honour  and  profit,  for  the  space  of  a whole  fortnight,  or  two  ^veeks  together, 
marched  daily  along  the  streets  of  Mantua  (without  any  opposition  or  controul- 
ment)  like  another  Uomulus  or  Marcellus  in  triumph.”  The  way  thus  artfully 
prepared,  the  true  knight,  for  whom,  as  in  books  of  romance,  this  adventure  had 
been  reserved,  is  introduced — 

\1  Inch  the  never-too-much-to-be-admired  Crichton  perceiving — to  wipe  oft 
the  imputiition  of  cowardice  lying  upon  the  court  of  Mantua,  to  which  he  had 
but  even  then  arrived,  (although  formerly  he  had  been  a domestic  thereof,)  he 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  he  had  first  sent  a challenge  to  the  conqueror, 
appelling  him  to  rejiairwith  his  best  sword  in  his  hand,  by  nine  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  killed  the  other  three,  to  fight  with  him  upon  this  quarrell ; that 
in  the  court  of  Mantua,  there  were  as  valiant  men  as  he  ; and,  for  his  belter  en- 
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conran-ement  to  the  desired  undertaking,  he  assured  him,  tkat  to  the  forewid  five 
hundred  pistoles,  he  would  adjoin  a thousand  more  ; wishing  him  to  do  the  like, 
that  the  victor,  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  might  carry  away  tlie  richer  booty. 
The  challenge,  with  all  its  conditions,  is  no  sooner  accepted  of  the  time  and 
place  mutually  condescended  upon,  kept  accordingly,  and  the  fifteen  hundred 
pistoles,  /line  inde,  deposited,  and  the  two  rapiers  of  ecjual  weight  Icjnglli, 
and  goodness^  each  taking  one,  in  presence  of  the  duke,  duchess,  with  all  t le 
noblemen,  ladies,  magnificoes,  and  all  the  choicest  of  both  men,  women,  and  maids 
of  that  city,  as  soon  as  the  signal  for  the  duel  was  given,  by  the  shot  of  a great 
piece  of  ordinance,  of  three  score  and  four  pound  ball,  the  two  combatanU,  with 
a lion-like  animosity,  made  their  approach  to  one  another.” 

The  combat,  as  it  resembles  much  in  management  and  fashion  those  with  w hich 
the  reader  of  old  romances  must  be  well  acquainted,  so  does  it  likewise  come  up 
to  them  in  minuteness,  we  can  hardly  say  tediousness,  for  of  that  the  author  is 
incapable.  Crichton  long  kept  upon  the  defensive  with  his  adversarj',  and  showed 
such  excellent  dexterity,  “ that  he  seemed  but  to  play  whUe  the  other  was  in 
earnest.’’  After  long  fencing,  falsifying,  and  pari-ying,  warding  from  tierce  to 
quart,  priming,  and  seconding;  and  after  every  variety  of  posture  had  been  gone 
through,  “ the  never-before-conquered  Italian  finding  himself  a little  mint, 
enters  into  a consideration  tliat  he  may  be  overmatched  and  sad  thoughts  seiM 
upon  aU  his  spirits.  We  may  indulge  the  reader  with  the  conclusion  of  tliis 
eventful  conflict  in  the  words  of  its  original  clironicler ; and  in  these  it  ^y 
possibly  be  invested  with  a propriety  and  interest,  which  we  would  but  vainly 


labour  to  bestow  upon  it. 

“ Matchless  Crichton,  seeing  it  now  high  time  to  put  a ^Uant  catastoophe  to 
that  so-long-dubious  combat,  animated  with  a divinely  inspired  fervencie,  to  ful- 
fill the  exjiectation  of  the  ladies,  and  crown  the  duke’s  illustrious  hopes,  changeth 
his  garb,  falls  to  act  another  part,  and,  from  defender  turns  assailant : never  did 
art  so  grace  nature,  nor  nature  second  the  precepts  of  art  with  so  much  liveli- 
ness, and  such  observance  of  time,  as  when,  after  he  had  struck  fire  out  of  the 
steel  of  his  enemie’s  sword,  and  gained  the  feeble  thereof,  with  the  fort  of  his 
own,  by  angles  of  the  strongest  position,  he  did,  by  geometrical  flourishes  of 
straight  and  oblique  lines,  so  practically  execute  the  speculative  part,  that,  as  if 
there  had  been  remoras  and  secret  charms  in  the  variety  of  his  motion,  the 
fierceness  of  his  foe  was  in  a trice  transqualified  into  the  numuess  of  a pageant, 
llien  was  it  that,  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  duke’s  family,  and  expiate 
the  blood  of  the  three  vanquished  gentlemen,  he  alonged  a stocoade  de  pied 
ferme  ; then  recoyling,  he  advanced  another  thinist,  and  lodged  it  home  ; after 
which,  retiring  again,  his  right  foot  did  beat  the  cadence  of  tlie  blow  tliat 
pierced  the  belly  of  this  Italian  ; whose  heart  and  throat  being  hit  vvith  the  two 
former  stroaks,  these  three  franch  bouts  given  in  upon  the  back  of  the  other  : 
besides  that,  if  lines  were  imagined  drawn  from  the  hand  tliat  liiered  them,  to 
the  places  which  were  marked  by  them,  they  would  represent  a perfect  isosceles 
triangle  with  a perpendicular  from  the  top  angle,  cutting  the  basis  in  the  mid- 
dle ; they  likewise  give  us  to  undersmud,  that  by  them  he  was  to  be  made  a 
sacrifice  of  atonement  for  the  slaughter  of  the  three  aforesaid  gentlemen,  who 
were  wounded  in  the  very  sjuno  parts  of  their  bodies  by  other  tliree  such  venses 
as  these  ; each  whereof  being  mortal,  and  his  vital  spirits  exhaling  as  his  blood 
gushed  out,  all  he  spoke  was  this.  That  seeing  he  could  not  live,  his  comfort  in 
dying  was,  that  he  could  not  die  by  the  hand  of  a braver  man  : after  the  uttering  of 
which  words  he  expiring,  with  the  shril  clareens  of  trumpets,  bouncing  thunder 
of  artillery,  bethwacked  beating  of  drums,  universal  clapping  of  hands,  and  loud 
acclamations  of  joy  for  so  great  a victory.”  Crichton  generously  bestowed  the 
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prize  of  his  victory  upon  the  widows  of  the  brave  gentlemen  whose  deaths  he 
had  thus  avenged. 

In  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  this  achievement,  and  the  wonderful  proficiency 
of  the  young  Scoteman,  the  duke  of  Mantua  made  choice  of  him  as  tutor  to  his 
son,  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a young  man  of  dissolute  conduct  and  unsettled 
principles.  The  appointment  seems  to  have  been  gratifying  to  all  parties  ; and 
as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  informs  us,  Crichton  composed  a comedy  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  he  exhibited  before  tlie  coui-t.  This,  we  must  by  no  means  enlarge 
upon ; tor  though  that  author’s  account  of  the  matter  is  complete  and  curious, *^it 
is  ot  great  length,  and  may  with  more  pleasure  and  advantage  be  read  at  largo 
in  the  original.  The  piece,  we  may  only  remark,  belonged  to  a class  of  the 
drama  known  by  the  name  of  the  Comedia  a soggetto  ; in  wliich  one  actor  per- 
forms all  the  characters,  however  numerous  ; and  must  appear  in  the  various 
dresses  appropriate  to  each.  The  admirable  Crichton  had  his  usual  success. 
Tile  composition  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  satires  that  ever  was 
made  upon  mankind.  It  was  the  last  display,  too,  of  those  wonderful  talents 
and  endowments  which  their  possessor  was  destined  to  make  on  the  stage  of  this 
world ; and  it,  in  any  part  of  our  narrative,  we  may  have  betrayed  symptoms 
of  incredulity,  we  lay  all  such  feelings  aside,  in  coming  to  the  concluding  cir- 
cumstance, the  tragic  nature  of  which  must  always  excite  deep  sympathy  and 

On  a night  of  the  carnival,  as  Crichton  was  returning  from  some  serenading 
party,  and  amusing  himself  as  he  went  solitarily  along,  by  playing  upon  his 
guitai-,  he  was  suddenly  set  upon  by  five  or  six  armed  persons  in  masks.  I hese 
with  gieat  vigour  and  bravery,  he  either  put  to  flight,  wounded,  or  kept  at  a 
distance.  The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  he  conti-ived  to  disarm  ; and 
this  person  proved  to  be  the  prince,  his  pupil,  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga ; for,  pull- 
ing oft  his  mask  and  discovering  himself,  he  begged  his  life.  Crichton,  on  this, 
feU  upon  his  knees,  and  expressed  the  concern  he  felt  for  his  mistake,  alleging 
that  what  he  had  done,  he  had  been  prompted  to  by  self-defence  ; that  if  his 
prince  had  any  design  upon  his  life  he  might  always  be  master  of  it-  Saying 
this,  and  taking  his  sword  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  Gonzaga,  who  imme- 
diately receiied  it ; and,  the  evil  passions  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  be- 
ing inflamed  rather  than  subdued  by  his  shameful  discomfiture,  he  is  said  in- 
stantly to  have  run  his  defenceless  victor  through  the  heart. 

It  ought,  hoiyever,  in  justice  to  be  said,  that  the  above,  though  the  popular 
statement  of  Crichton’s  death,  has  been  qualified,  by  more  than  one  of  his  bio- 
gi-aphei-s  in  its  circumstanTOs  of  atrocity ; and  indeed,  though  such  actions  as- 
sunie  a iflerent  cliaracter  in  Italy  from  wliat,  happily,  we  are  acquainted  with 
in  this  countr)',  he  ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  every  extenuation  which  im- 
partia  ity  can  allow  ot.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  meeting  occurred  by  acci- 
ent  or  design.  Sir  Thomas  Urquliart,  with  his  usual  romance,  has  told  a most 
extravagant,  and  it  must  be  allowed,  absurd,  love  story  ; thus  implicating  jea- 
lousy in  the  transaction  ; but  the  most  probable  version  seems  to  be,  that  Crich- 
ton was  stabbed  in  a drunken  frolic;  that  the  high  rank  of  the  one  party,  and 
great  merit  of  the  other;  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other;  and 
t he  concealment  of  the  real  circumstances,  came,  at  length,  li-oin  the  natural  love 
a peop  e,  and  especially  the  Italians,  have  for  amplitication  and  exaggeration, 
to  invest  the  whole  in  the  tragic  garb  which  it  now  wears. 

Great  and  general,  iiccordiiig  to  the  old  author  we  have  so  often  quoted,  was 
the  grief  and  lamentation  which  this  sad  event  caused  in  Mantua.  The  whole 
court  went  into  mourning  for  nine  months.  The  epitaphs  and  elegies  written 
to  his  memory,  and  stuck  upon  his  hearse,  would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk 
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of  Homer’s  worlcs  ; .ind  long  after,  his  picture  had  its  place  in  the  closets  and 
galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility  ; representing  him  on  hoi-seback,  with  a lance 
in  the  one  hand,  and  a book  in  the  other.  In  a summary  of  excellences  Ashich  ne 
cannot  help  transcribing,  the  same  author  thus  takes  leave  of  the  individual  he 
has  in  so  great  a degi'ee  tended  to  exalt : — “ Crichton  gained  the  esteem  of 
kings  and  princes,  by  his  magnanimity  and  knowledge  ; of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, by  his  courtliness  and  breeding  ; of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deport- 
ment and  pregnancy  of  wit ; of  the  rich,  by  his  affability  and  good  fellonship  , 
of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence  and  liberality  ; of  the  old,  by  his  constancy  and 
wisdom  ; of  the  young,  by  his  mirth  and  gallantry  ; of  the  learned,  by  his  uni- 
versal  knowledge  ; of  the  soldiers,  by  his  undaunted  valour  and  courage  ; of  the 
merchants  and  artificers,  by  his  upright  dealing  and  honesty  ; and  of  the  fair 
sex,  by  his  beauty  and  handsomeness,  in  which  respect  he  was  a masterpiece  of 
nature.”  _ _ , 

Sir  Thomas  did  not  stand  so  altogether  upon  his  own  authority  in  this,  as  in 
other  matters  w'e  have  had  to  speak  of ; and  he  scarcely,  indeed,  required  so  to 
do.  Imperialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton’s  death,  declares,  Tliat  the  report 
of  so  sad  a catastrophe  nus  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ; tliat  it 
disturbed  universal  nature ; and  that,  in  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  wonder  she 
had  produced,  she  threatened  never  more  to  confer  such  honour  upon  mankind. 

He  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age  ; the  prodigious  production  of  nature  ; the 
glory  and  ornament  of  Pai’nassus,  in  a stupendous  and  unusual  manner ; and 
farther,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned  world,  he  was  the  phoenix  of  literature, 
and  rather  a shining  particle  of  the  divine  Mind  and  IMajesty,  than  a model  of 
uhat  could  be  attained  by  human  industry.  After  highly  celebrating  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  he  asserts,  that  his  extraordinai-y  eloquence,  and  his  ad- 
mirable knowledge  of  things,  testified  that  he  possessed  a strengtli  of  genius 
wholly  divine. 

Crichton  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  One  or  two  pictures  are  pi'eserved  of  him  ; and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  originals.  By  these  it  would  appear  that  his 
fi’ame  was  well  proportioned,  and  his  head  well  shaped,  though  rather  small  than 
otherwise.  His  face  is  symmetrical  and  handsome,  but  has  no  particular  expres- 
sion of  character.  There  is  a print  of  him  in  the  iMuseum  Historicum  et  Physi- 
cum  of  Imperialis,  which,  though  poorly  executed,  is  probably  authentic. 

It  now  remains  that  something  should  be  said  regarding  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  accounts  so  extraordinary  as  those  which  we  have,  with  considenible  fulness, 
presented  to  the  reader;  and  in  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  have  re- 
course to  the  learned  biographer.  Dr  Kippis,  who  has  already  been  of  so 

much  service  to  us  in  the  composition  of  this  life.  So  full,  indeed,  luis  that 
autlior  been  upon  the  subject,  and  so  complete,  in  his  collection  and  arrangement  | 
of  the  authorities  which  bear  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  or  vain,  to  pur-  | 
sue  another  course.  One  work  only,  to  our  knowledge,  attempting  a refutation  1 
of  the  positions  and  inferences  of  the  editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  has 
appeared  diu-ing  a space  of  forty  yeai'S.  This  is  a Life  of  the  Admirable 

Crichton,  with  an  appendix  of  original  papers  by  Mr  P.  F.  Tyller.  o 

can  see  no  cause  to  incline  us  to  give  any  weight  to  the  arguments  of  this  au- 
thor ; and  should  rather  say,  that  the  effect  of  his  work,  bringing  forward  and  j 
advocating  ns  it  does,  all  that  can  be  advanced  and  uigcd  in  favour  of  the  au- 
thenticity, has  been  to  place  in  a more  conspicuous  point  of  view  the  error  and 
falsity  ho  would  attempt  to  remove.  There  are  few  new  facts  adduced,  and  j 
these  not  inatcriaL  Tliey  shall  bo  noticed  as  they  properly  suggest  themselves 
to  our  observation. 
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In  the  fii-st  place,  as  to  SiP  Thomas  Urquhart,  to  nhoni  we  are  indebted  for 
several  ot  the  tacts  altog-etlier,  and  ,vho  nrote  between  sixty  and  seventy  years 
alter  Lrichton-s  decease.  Dr  Kippis  has  objected,  generally,  that  his  testimony 
as  to  acts  IS  totally  unworthy  of  regard:  » his  productions  are  so  inexpressibly 
absurd  and  extravagant,  that  the  only  rational  judgment  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a madman ;» 
iliat  his  design  in  this,  a design  which  appears  from  his  other  writings,  was 
to  e.^lt  Ins  own  family  and  his  own  nation  at  any  rate.”  “ So  far,  therefore  as 
ir  Ihomas  Urquhart’s  authority  is  concerned,  the  wonderful  exhibitions’ of 
Crichton  at  1 aris,  his  triumphs  at  Rome,  his  combat  with  the  gladiator,  his  writ- 
ing an  Italian  comedy,  his  sustaining  fifteen  characters  in  the  representation  of 
that  comedy,  the  extraordinary  story  of  the  amour  which  is  described  as  the 
cause  ol  Ins  death,  the  nine  months  mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems 
hung  round  his  heai-se  to  the  quantity  of  Homer’s  works,  must  be  regarded  as  in 
the  highest  degree  doubtful,  or  rather  as  absolutely  false.”  It  is  likewise  to  be 
observed  that  earlier  biographers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  facts  enlarged  upon 
y Urquhart.  Mr  lytler  saj  s not  one  word  of  any  consequence  in  defence  of  this 
author  ; at  the  same  time,  he  takes  every  advantage  of  his  information,  carefully 

suppressing,  which  is  not  a very  easy  task,  whatever  is  ridiculous  or  overwrouo-ht 
in  the  ongmal,  ® 

Sir  Thomas  paved  the  way  for  Mackenzie,  a writer  of  a very  different  charac- 
ter,  but  who  has  materially,  only  in  a more  sober  manner,  related  the  same 
6 ory.  Macvenzie,  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  exertions  of  Crichton  both  cor- 
poreal and  meiitiU  at  Paris,  imagined  he  had  found  a full  confirmation  of  them 
in  a passage  from  the  » Disquisitiones”  of  Stephen  Pasquier.  In  this  he  was 
under  a mistake.  The  “ Disquisitiones”  are  only  an  abridgment,  in  Latin  of 
Pasquier’s  “ Des  Rechercties  de  k France  in  which  work  there  is  indeed 
mention  made  of  a wonderful  youtli,  such  as  is  related  in  Mackenzie’s  quotation 
and  trom  which  the  passage  is  formed  ; but  Pasquier,  who  does  not  tell  his  name’ 
expressly  says,  that  he  appeared  in  the  year  1445.  The  wTiter  by  whom  this 
tact  was  discovered  and  pointed  out,  makes  remark,  that  “ Pasquier  was  born  in 
ans  in  1528;  passed  his  life  in  that  city,  and  was  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
pleader  in  1571  ; so  that  it  is  impossible  the  feats  of  Crichton,  had  they  been 
really  performed  at  Paris,  could  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  most  impro- 
bable, that,  knowing  them,  he  would  have  omitted  to  mention  them ; for,  in  the 
same  book,  vi.,  ch,  39,  in  which  the  wonderful  youth  is  mentioned,  he  is  at 
pains  to  produce  examples  of  gi-eat  proficiency,  displayed  by  men  in  a much 
lumbler  rank  of  life  than  that  of  philosophers  and  public  disputants.”  Dr  Kip- 
pis observes,  that  Thuanus  was  likewise  a contemporary,  and  he,  w-ho  in  his 
own  file,  IS  very  particular  in  what  relates  to  learned  men,  makes  no  mention  of 
Liichton.  The  “ Des  Recherches”  of  Pasquier  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1 596 
and  tlieir  author  lived  till  the  year  1615.  'Ihuanus’  Memoirs  of  Himself  were 
published  in  1604;  and  that  author  lived  between  the  years  1553  and  1617. 

3Ir  lytler  finds  much  more  fault  with  ftlackenzie  than  we  think  at  all 
necessary,  or  to  the  purpose.  “ Never,  perhaps,”  says  he,  “ was  any  biographi- 
cal  article  written  in  more  complete  defiance  of  all  accurate  research.”  He  has 
said  Crichton  was  born  in  1551,  instead  of  placing  that  event  ten  years  earlier, 
(an  eiTor  which  It  IS  far  from  unlikely  was  a typographical  one);  he  places  l!o- 
bert  Crichton  of  Cluny  at  the  head  of  the  queen’s  troops  at  the  battle  of  Lancr- 
81  de,  instead  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  ; he  aftiniis  erroneously,  that  Trajan  Bocc^ 
hill  ‘ tells  us  he  [Crichton]  came  to  Rome,  Roixalini  being  then  at  Rome  him- 
eelf;”  he  might  have  known  that  Crichton  was  killed  in  July,  “ had  he  weio-hed 
the  account  of  Imperialis,’’  and  known  that  the  assertion  of  Urquhart,  tlial  his 
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death  happened  at  the  carnival,  could  not  be  correc*.  » yet  this  ac:onunodat.ng 
author  adopts  both  stories,  .vithout  perceiving  that  there  .sany 
tween  them  he  adds  expressions  of  his  own  to  the  account  of  .Ald^  -nJ 
mistakes  the  testimony  of  Astolfi ; and  “ concludes  Ins  ’ 

by  pkcmg  amongst  the  catalogue  of  Crichton  s worl«  a comedy  in  “ 

lanL-e,’’  which  should  not  have  been  there,  if,  as  he  asserts,  he  copied  tliat  list 

There  is  a much  more  important  point  to  settle  before  coming  to  these  minu- 
tiffi  ; and  however  much  the  existence  of  such  inconsistencies  and  inaccura- 
cies may  make  against  these,  their  correction  by  no  means  advances  the  favourite 
hypothJsis  of  this  author.  What  matters  it  spying  out  little  faults  on  the  surla^ 
of  a gi-eat  error?  Mackenzie  had  three  large  folio  volumes  to  write,  and  could 
not  weigh  every  little  matter  with  the  minute  accuracy  IMr  Tytler  nould  exp^t 
of  him;  as,  whether  the  death  of  Crichton  occurred  in  July  or  hebruan-,  b> 
drawing  inferences  about  the  time  of  the  caniival.  Nor  are  h«  slight  variations 
from  ancient  authorities,  at  all  more,  than  what  were  perfectly  warrantable  in 
the  process  of  incorporating  them  into  a continuous  naiTative.  It  was  not  troin 
such  blunders,  as  Mr  Tytler  would  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  that  Haillet, 
Kippis,  and  Black  regarded  with  doubt,  and  even  treated  with  ridicule  tlie 
fame  of  Crichton;  but  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  monstrous  and  un- 
heard of  natm-e  of  that  reputation,  and,  on  inquiry,  its  untenable  and  chimerical 

After  Mackenzie,  folloived  Pennant,  as  a biographer  of  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton • and  in  his  account,  all  the  errors  of  which  Air  Tytler  complains  are  per- 
petuated ; it  being  an  exact  reprint  from  that  author  ; “ irith  this  ditlerence,” 
says  he,  “ that  he  rendered  detection  more  difficult ; because  the  Latin  passages 
which  might  possibly  have  excited  curiosity,  and  provoked  a comparison  wiUi 
the  text  and  the  original,  were  left  out  entirely,  and  a translation  substituted  in 
their  place.”  And  here  we  nmy  remark  the  curious  and  inadvertent  manner  in 
which  en-or  will  often  take  place.  Sir  John  Hawkins  acknowledges,  that  ,-ir 
Thomas  Urquhart  has  produced  no  authorities  in  support  of  his  surpri^ng  nar- 
rations ; but  this  defect.  Sir  John  thinks,  is  suppUed,  in  the  life  of  Crichton, 
which  is  given  in  Pennant’s  tour.  Now,  Pennant  copied  immediately  f^ni  a 
pamphlet  printed  at  Aberdeen,  which,  with  a few  verbal  alterations,  was  identi- 
cally the  life  written  by  Mackenzie  ; so  that  his  account  ims  but,  in  a genealo- 
gical sense,  the  great  grand  relation  of  the  good  knight  himself.  M e may  no- 
tice in  this  place,  for  the  advantage  of  the  polite  reader,  that  Dr  Johnson  fell 
into  the  same  error  with  his  biographer;  and  credited,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least 
the  greater  part,  of  this  marvellous  life  ; and,  as  we  arc  informed,  dictated  from 
memory  to  Hawkesworth,  that  delightful  sketch  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  which 
forms  the  81st  number  of  the  Adventurer. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  path  to  the  ancient  authorities,  we  come,  for  the  first 
time,  to  consider  who  and  what  the  Admirable  Crichton  realK  was.  The  ac- 
count which  wo  have  already  given  of  his  birth,  pai-entage,  and  success  at  the 
university,  we  hold  to  bo  authentic ; and  to  that  part,  therefore,  of  the  biography 
we  have  no  occasion  to  refer.  Of  the  matlei-s  spoken  of  by  Urquhart  upon  his 
own  autliority,  wo  have  said  enough,  and  they  come  not  within  the  sphere  of 
such  investigation. 

And,  firstly,  we  shall  lake  up  Aldus  Alanutius,  whose  dedication  of  the 
“ Paradoxa  Ciceronis”  to  Crichton,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  the  biographies  of  that  individual  are  built.  Of  Alanutius,  Dr  Kijipis 
has  remarked,  that  he  is  to  bo  regarded  ns  the  only  living  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject ; ho  was  contemporary  w ith  Crichton ; he  was  connected  with  him  in  friend- 
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slup  ; and  he  relates  several  things  on  his  own  pei-sonal  knowledge.  That  he 
is  a positive  and  undoubted  witness  of  Crichton's  intellectual  and  literary  exer- 
tions at  A'enice  and  Padua.  Nevertheless,  that  even  this  author  is  to  be  read 
with  some  degree  of  caution  ; that  dedications  are  apt  to  assume  the  style  of 
exaggeration  ; and  that,  with  regard  to  the  present,  such  is  the  case.  That  the 
younger  Aldus,  besides  that  he  might  be  carried  too  far  by  his  aflection  for  his 
friend,  was  not  eminent  for  steadiness  and  consistency  of  character.  That,  in- 
dependently of  such  considerations,  the  narrative,  previously  to  Crichton's  arri- 
val at  Venice,  could  not  be  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and  in  that  part 
he  is  very  erroneous.  That  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  vvhole  of  the  disputations  held  at  Padua,  as,  in  speaking  of  the  oration  in 
praise  of  Ignorance,  he  speaks  from  hearsay.  'I'hat  he  was  present  at  the  dispu- 
tation which  lasted  three  days  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  allows,  that  Crichton’s 
extraordinary  abilities  were  not  universally  acknowledged  and  admired  ; that 
some  there  were  who  detracted  from  them,  and  were  displeased  with  Manutius 
tor  so  wariuly  supporting  his  reputation. 

Little  more  than  tliis  can,  indeed,  be  said  with  regard  to  Aldus,  without  ap- 
proaching too  near  to  a flat  denial  of  his  assertions.  With  no  such  intention,  it 
is  not  a little  instructive  to  see  how  he  has  written  upon  an  occasion  similar  to 
the  one  under  consideration.  There  is  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Aratus  a dedi- 
cation to  a certain  Polish  scholar  of  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Niegoseusky,  part 
of  which  we  shall  present  to  the  render : — “ 1 send  to  you,”  says  he,  “ those 

verses  of  Aratus,  which  have  been  translated  by  Cicero — one  part  to  another 

but  with  this  dift’erence,  that  it  is  a poet  of  inferior,  to  one  of  superior  genius. 
My  book,  ‘ De  Universitate,’  w'as  dedicated  to  my  friend,  alas ! my  departed 
tiiend,  Crichton.  Now  that  I inscribe  to  you  the  verses  of  Aratus,  say,  shall  I 
dedicate  them  to  you,  as  his  rival,  or  his  panegyrist,  or  his  superior ; or  shall  I 
ascribe  to  you  all  these  characters  at  once  — “ It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  you 
write  verses  ; you  pour  them  forth  with  that  unexampled  animation  and  facility, 
which  instantly  declares  that  you  were  born  a poet.'’  This  dedication  was 
written  veiy  shortly  alter  Crichton’s  decease,  as  it  bears  date,  4th  November 
1583.  ’ 

Aldus,  we  have  observed,  from  Dr  Kippis,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  only 
living  testimony  regarding  our  subject.  Mr  Tytler  has  discovered  another,  in 
the  shape  ol  an  anonymous  leaf,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Venice,  1580.  “ This,” 
says  he,  is  a most  curious  and  valuable  document.” — “It  exhibits  a minute,  but 
confused  and  ill-arranged  catalogue  of  his  [Crichton’s]  various  acconujlishments, 
both  mental  and  physical ; of  the  books  he  had  studied,  the  feats  he  had  per- 
formed, the  intellectual  battles,  in  which  his  prowess  had  been  so  remarkalily 
conspicuous.  Ihe  beauty  ol  his  person,  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  no- 
bility of  his  descent  and  his  services  in  the  French  army,  are  all  particularly 
insisted  upon  ; and  upon  all  these  points  the  highest  praise  is  given,  the  I'ichest 
colouring  employed.’'  We. cannot  quote  all  that  Mr  Tytler  says  of  this  paper; 
but  shall,  at  once,  consider  it  authentic,  and  proceed. 

We  have,  indeed,  every  willingness  to  consider  this  as  a genuine  document ; 
and,  with  some  little  deduction  on  the  score  of  Italian  exaggeration,  and  some 
little  correction  ol  the  idolatrnusness  of  expression  natural  to  that  people,  may, 
jirobably,  with  assistance  of  it,  arrive  at  a truer  notion  of  the  real  Crichton, 
tliau  we  have  effected  hitherto.  ’ 

Ihe  contusion  which  perrades  this  production,  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  absence 
of  design,  we  prefer  to  the  studied  eulogium  of  Aldus ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  declares  a,  fact  well  known  to  literary  men,  that  the  person  so  writing  could 
not  have  very  clearly  understood  what  he  was  wriiing  about  We  have  in  it  the 
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confirmation  of  a suspicion  long  entertained,  that  Crichton’s  wonderful  intellec- 
tual excellence  did,  in  a great  measure,  consist  in  a most  asUinishing  memor\-. 
With  what  discretion  he  used  that  faculty,  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  he, 
any  satisfactory  proof.  His  knowledge  of  so  many  languages,  we  at  once  admit : 
and  this  admission  but  makes  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  easy.  W hat 
mind,  we  would  ask,  so  divinely  endowed  as  Crichton’s  is  represented  to  liave 
been,  could,  in  its  young  feelings,  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  drudgerj  o: 
these  twelve  tongues ; unless  memory  had  been  the  paramount  and  principal 
faculty  which  it  possessed.  The  paper  before  us  is  satisfactorily  explicit  on  this 
point ; “ His  memory  is  so  astonishing  that  he  knons  not  what  it  is  to  forget ; 
and  whenever  he  has  heard  an  oration,  he  is  ready  to  recite  it  again,  word  for 
word,  as  it  was  delivered.  He  possesses  the  talent  of  composing  Latin  verses, 
upon  any  subject  which  is  proposed  to  him,  and  in  every  different  kind  of  metre. 
Such  is  his  memory,  that,  even  though  these  verses  have  been  extempore,  he  tciil 
repeat  them  backwards,  beginning  from  the  last  word  in  the  verse.'"  In  a 
conference  with  the  Greeks  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  “ exhibited  an  incalculable 
mass  of  authorities,  both  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  also  from  the 
decisions  of  the  different  councils.”  He  has  all  Aristotle  and  the  commenta- 
tors at  his  finger  end  5 Saint  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  with  their  different  dis- 
ciples, the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  he  has  all  by  heart.”  With  a memory  so  un- 
common and  astonishing,  and  it  is  within  oui’  compass  to  imagine  such,  it  did 
not  retjuire  that  it  should  be  conjoined  with  transcendent  talent  to  produce 
effect. 

One  passage  we  ought  by  no  means  to  omit  quoting,  as  its  effect  is,  in  some 
measure,  to  bring  more  familiarly  home  to  our  ordinai*^^  conceptions,  the  life 
and  feelings  of  a man  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  be  niade  the  subject  of  so 
many  strange  representations : “ He  has  at  present  retired  from  town  to  a villa, 
to  extend  two  thousand  conclusions,  embracing  questions  in  all  the  different  ta- 
culties,  which  he  means,  within  the  space  ol  two  months,  to  sustain  and  defend 
in  the  church  of  St  John  and  St  Paul ; not  being  able  to  give  his  attention 
both  to  his  own  studies,  and  to  the  wishes  of  those  persons  who  would  eagerly 
devote  the  whole  day  to  hear  him.''' 

Another  thing  we  have  to  remark  upon  in  this  place,  is  the  assertion  that 
Crichton  held  a command  in  the  French  army.  We  would  have  inserted  this 
piece  of  information  in  the  narrative  we  have  given  of  his  life ; but  confess, 
that  we  were  at  a loss  where  it  should  be  placed,  and  so,  preferred  the  old 
tract  as  it  w'as.  What  else  remains,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words. 
Crichton  was  handsome  in  his  pei-son  ; and  his  address  that  of  a finished  gen- 
tleman. He  possessed  also  the  accomplishments  befitting  a military  man  ; was 
an  expert  swordsman,  and  rode  ivell. 

We  shall  not  task  the  reader’s  patience  much  longer.  Of  Imperialis,  Dr 
Black  very  truly  remarks,  that  “ his  work  is  a collection  of  heads,  with  short 
eulogies,  in  which  almost  every  pei-son  is  represented  as  a plurnix  : and  a mass 
of  pompous  epithets  are  heaped  together,  less  for  the  puri)ose  of  celebrating  the 
person,  than  of  showing  the  eloquence  of  the  author;”  and  that  is  “ useless  for 
every  biographical  purpose,”  as  conUiining  the  most  absurd  panegvric.  Ihe 
character  of  Crichton,  by  Imperialis,  we  liave  already  quoted;  and  by  re-con- 
sidering that  piece  of  silly  extravagance,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  modera- 
tion of  these  observations.  Independently  of  all  this,  Imperialis  did  not  pub- 
lish his  “ Museum  Historicum”  till  the  year  IG  iO  ; nearly  sixty  yeai-s  after  the 
events  recorded  by  him  happened.  Dr  Kippis  has  remarked,  that  “ the  infor- 
mation this  author  derived  from  his  father  was  probably  very  imperfect.  Im- 
perialis  the  elder  was  not  born  till  IStiS  ; and,  consequently,  was  only  thirteen 
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yeaw  old,  when  Crichton  displayed  his  talents  at  Padua ; and,  besides,  his  au- 
thority is  appealed  to  for  no  niM-e  than  a single  fact,  and  that  a doubtful  one, 
since  it  does  not  accord  witlj  Manutius’s  narrative  : and  who  ever  heard  (asks ' 
the  learned  critic  with  great  simplicity)  of  the  famous  philosopher  Arcangelus 
Mercenarius  ?”  Mr  Tytler,  after  a painful  research,  has  discovered  that  he  was 
a professor  in  the  university  of  Padua. 

The  only  other  authority,  which  we  -at  all  think  it  necessary  to  animadvert 
upon,  is  that  of  Astolfi  ; and,  as  much  is  made  of  his  testimony,  we  shall  lay  it 
fully  before  the  reader  ; — “ The  abilities  of  this  Scotsman,”  says  he,  “ ai  e known 
to  all.  His  name  was  James  Crichton,  who  appeared  like  a prodigy  in  these 
our  times,  and  was  admired  for  the  stupendous  powers  of  his  memory.  Al- 
though a youth  of  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  yet  penetrated  into  the  most 
recondite  sciences,  and  explained  the  most  difficOlt  passages  and  the  most  ob-  | 
scure  processes  ol  reasoning  in  the  m’itings  of  theologians  and  philosophers  ; so  | 
that,  to  all  who  considered  only  his  early  youth,  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  ^ 

could  have  read  through,  to  say  nothing  of  committing  to  memory,  such  a mass  I 

of  erudition.”  ^ That  we  may  not  appear  invidious  in  reducing  this  account,  as 
no  have  alreaay  done  a similar  one,  to,  what  we  conceive  to  be,  consistency  ; I 

we  shall  balance  it  witli  another  contemporaneous  document  of  a rather  opposite  j 

tendency,  that,  between  the  two,  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  som,Hhing  like  the  ! 
truth.  This  authority  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  learned  Scaliger  ; the  most 
respectable  name  which  has  come  in  our  ^vay,  in  the  course  of  tliis  inquiry.  i 

“ I have  heard,”  says  this  author,  “ when  I was  in  Italy,  of  one  Crichton,  a 
Bcotsman,  who  had  only  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  was  killed  by 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  knew  twelve  different  languages ; had 
studied  the  fathers  and  the  poets  ; disputed  de  omni  scibili,  and  replied  to  his 
antagonists  in  verse.  He  was  a man  of  very  wonderful  genius ; more  worthy 
of  admiration  than  of  esteem.  He  had  something  of  the  coxcomb  about  him, 
and  only  wanted  a little  common  sense.  It  is  remarkable  that  princes  are  apt 
to  take  an  affection  for  geniuses  of  this  stamp,  but  very  rarely  for  truly  learned 
men.’>  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  Tytler,  when  he  says,  that  the  encomium  of 
Scaliger,  ‘ he  was  a man  of  very  wonderfvll  genius,'  “ comes  with  infinite  force 
when  we  take  into  account  the  sarcastic  matter  ^vith  which  it  is  accompanied 
and  we  cannot  but  be  painfully  sensible  of  the  utter  poverty  of  this  well-inten- 
tioned writer’s  cause,  when  he  makes  appeal  to  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that 
Crichton  was  even  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sperone  Speroni. 

It  still  remains,  that  we  notice  the  four  Latin  poems,  written  by  Crichton  ; 
and  we  shall  do  this  in  the  words  of  Dr  Kippis.  “ Some  fancy,  perhaps,’’  says 
he,  “ may  be  thought  to  be  displayed  in  the  longest  of  his  poems,  wlii(!h  was 
written  on  occasion  of  his  approach  to  the  city  of  Venice.  He  there  repre- 
sents a Naiad  as  rising  up  before  him,  and,  by  the  order  of  the  muses  and  of 
Minerva,  directing  him  how  to  proceed.  But  this  is  a sentiment  which  so 
easily  presents  itself  to  a classical  reader,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
deserving  the  name  of  a poetical  invention.  The  three  other  poems  of  Crich- 
ton have  still  less  to  recommend  them.  Indeed,  his  vei'ses  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  a rigid  examination,  even  with  regard  to  quantity.” 

“What,  then,”  concludes  the  same  learned  authority,  “is  the  opinion, 
which,  on  the  whole,  wo  are  to  form  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  ? It  is  evident, 
that  he  was  a youth  of  such  lively  parts  as  excited  great  present  admiration,  and 
high  expectations  with  regard  to  his  future  attainments.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a line  person,  to  have  been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercises,  to  have  possessed 
a peculiar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a remarkably  quick 
and  reteiKive  memory,  and  to  have  excelled  in  a power  of  declamation,  a flu- 
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eiicy  of  speech,  and  a readiness  of  reply.  His  knowledi^e,  likewise,  was  pro- 
bably very  uncommon  for  his  yeai-s  ; and  this,  in  conjunction  with  his  other 
qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine  in  public  disputatiom  But  whether  his  know- 
ledo-e  and  learning  were  accurate  or  profound  may  justly  be  questioned  ; an  it 
may  equally  be  doubted,  whether  he  would  have  arisen  to  any  extraordinary 
de<>-ree  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon  with 
re^-et,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this  matter  from  being 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

CRUDEN,  Alexander,  styled  by  himself,  Alexander  the  Corrector,  was  born 
at  Aberdeen,  on  the  31st  May,  1700  ; the  son  of  a respectable  iiiercliant  and 
baillie  of  that  city.  Having  received  a good  elementary  education,  he  entered 
Marischal  college,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  church.  He  there  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  studies,  and  had  the  degree  of  Alaster  of  Arts  con- 
ferred upon  him,  when  decided  symptoms  of  insanity  appeared.  His  malady 
has  been  absurdly  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and,  with  more  probability, 
to  a disappointment  in  love.  At  all  events  it  is  certain,  that  he  became  so 
unreasonably  importunate  in  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  clergy- 
men of  Aberdeen,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint.  Hiis  . 
lady,  however,  it  afterwards  appeared  was  unworthy  of  the  devotion  he  paid 
her,  and  there  is  a very  interesting  anecdote  of  his  meeting  her  many  years 
afterwards  in  London,  where  she  had  hid  herself  after  flying  from  Aberdeen. 

On  his  release  from  confinement,  in  1722,  he  left  the  scene  of  his  disappoint- 
ments, and  repairing  to  England,  found  employment  as  tutor  for  many  years  in  : 
a family  in  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards  in  the  Isle  of  Alan.  In  the  year  ' 
1732,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  employed  by  Air  Watts  the  printer 
as  corrector  of  the  press  ; he  also  engaged  in  trade  as  a booliseller,  whicli  he  | 
carried  on  in  a shop  under  the  Royal  Exchange.  Having  gained  the  esteem  of  ; 1 

many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  London,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  i I 
tlie  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  appointed  booltseller  to  the  queen. 

Soon  after  Cruden’s  arrival  in  London,  he  had  coimnenced  his  elaborate  work 
called  the  Concordance  of  the  Bible  ; and  having,  after  inconceivable  labour, 
finished  it,  he  had  the  honour  of  dedicating  and  presenting  it  to  queen  Caro- 
line, the  consort  of  George  II.,  who  graciously  promised  to  “ remember  him i 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  she  died  suddenly  a few  days  after.  Involved  in 
embarrassments  by  the  expense  of  publishing  his  Concordance,  and  by  his  ne- 
glect of  business  while  he  was  compiling  it,  he  abandoned  his  trade,  and  sunk 
into  a state  of  melancholy  despondency^  His  former  mental  disease  now  return- 
ed upon  him  ivith  increased  violence,  and  he  was  guilty  of  so  many  extrava- 
gances, that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  place  him  in  a private  lunatic  asylum. 

On  his  recovery  he  published  a lengthened  account  of  his  suflerings,  under  the 
title  of,  “ The  London  Citizen  exceedingly  injured ; giving  an  account  of  his 
severe  and  long  campaign  at  Bethnal’s  Green,  for  nine  weeks  and  six  days  ; the 
Citizen  being  sent  there  in  Alarch,  1738,  by  Robert  Wightman,  a notoriously 
conceited  whimsical  man  ; where  he  was  chained  and  handcuft’ed,  strait-waist- 
coated  and  imprisoned  ; w'ith  a history  of  Wightman’s  blind  bench,  a sort  of 
court  that  met  at  Wightman’s  room,  and  unaccountably  proceeded  to  pass  de- 
crees in  relation  to  the  London  Citizen,”  &c.  &c.  He  also  instituted  legal 
proc.cedings  against  his  physician  and  this  Air  Wightman,  the  proprietor  of 
tlio  asylum,  for  cruelty'.  He  was  not  able,  however,  to  substantiate  his  charge, 
although  there  is  much  reason  to  fear,  that,  in  pursimnce  of  the  treatment  to 
which  lunatics  were  at  that  time  subjected,  Cruden  was  harshly  dealt  with  ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  less  excusable  .is  he  appears  to  have  been  at  all 
times  harmless. 
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inoffi!n  apparently  in  a state  of 

camble  Z ’''s  former  employers  did  not  consider  him  in- 

capable ol  continuing  corrector  of  the  press.  In  the  year  1753  his  relations 

P-^tting  him  under  restraint;  but  as  he 
was  perfectly  inoffensive  he  ivas  only  confined  for  a few  days.  On  his  liberation 
e lusis  ed  that  his  sister,  Mrs  Wild,  who  sanctioned  these  proceedino-s  should 
tait  of  reconciliation  with  him,  aJd  submit^to  Tcon- 

Her^Sert^n  Newgate,  and  pay  him  a fine  of  ten  pounds, 

ller  lejection  of  this  proposal  was  a matter  of  great  surprise  to  him,  and  be 

at  fP^iTl^  *‘”“1  **■  Jictioa  of  damages  against  her  and  others,  laying  his  claim 
at  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  the  verdict  being  returned  for  the  defendants  he 

” Tir? l'’*''f  ^^“i‘  published  an  account  of  his  ill  usage,  under  the  title  of 

cations  of  " ’m  the  Corrector,”  which,  like  all  bis  other  publi- 

whiT  if  tble"-  r has  that  air  of  mingled  insanity  and  reason 

tonics  H!  ^ and  which  pervades  other  works  by  him  on  similar 

topics.  His  insanity  now  displayed  itself  in  many  ways  sufficiently  whimsical 
huUy  persuaded  that  he  was  commissioned  by  heaven  to  reform  the^mann^of 

iV  r Corrector.  To  impress  the  pub- 

of  nailer  T * f pretensions  he  printed  and  circulated  on  small  pieces 

to  L ’ conhrmatory  of  his  high  calling,  such  as  that  “ Cruden  was 

he  and  to  perform  great  thino-s 

for  the  spiritual  Israel  of  Egypt”  He  went  about  the  count.-y  exhortinc  the 
p ople  to  reform  their  manners  and  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbatlfday.  In  “rder 
Uiat  his  exhortations  might  have  greater  weight  with  his  hearei^,  lie  wished  his 

cfsati  rh  E ""“""’I-  t'^at  parliament  should 

1dm  in  hi  ‘ '‘I’  Corrector  of  the  People."  Still  farther,  to  assist 

hi  tl  1.  ™ade  a formal  application  to  his  majesty,  to  confer  on 

hmi  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; » for,”  said  he,  “ I think  me./ought  to  seek 

count  ofhis  rf^  *"''*"®  He  gives  an  amusing  ac- 

count of  his  attendance  at  court  while  soliciting  this  honour,  and  of  his  frequent 

of  rink”*  ''aiting,  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  other  persons 

Frn  I •’  ‘=U‘«pb'iins  grievously  that  his  applications  were  not  attended  to 

civlTv  lo  hZZZ  T-^"’  of  Paulet,  who,  he  says,  “ spoke 

^ V Ify  to  him  , for,  being  goutish  in  his  feet,  he  could  not  run  away  from  tie 

Con-ector  as  others  were  apt  to  do.”  Wearied,  at  length,  by  his  unavailbii 

llif »-epresenting  the  city  of 
His  Zu  and  was  a candidate  at  the  general  election  of  1754 

d?  f f ^‘"^“'arly  ridiculous,  but  he  was  withheld  by 

an  inte  o«e  of  the  bishops,  with  whom  he  had  obtained 

an  interview,  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  no  chance  of  the  election  unless 

inrfeir‘‘llm'r  ^ appeared  for  him.  - This,”  he  said  in  bis  account  of  the 
he  Uni  : i I VT**  ' acknowledged  :”  and  indeed  in  his  addi-esses 

entioned  that  he  expected  a Divine  interposition  in  his  tavour.  After  his 
allure  in  this  pursuit,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  “ that  he  had 
tlieir  hearU,  although  their  hands  had  been  promised  away.->  “ 'Ibe  Corrector  ” 

Sw.ir.i”;."''’'  »«“•»<  “• 

Cruden,  as  a lover,  was  remarkably  susceptible,  and  no  less  zealous  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  admiration,  than  in  his  attempts  to  attain  politiS 
distinction.  Amongst  others.  Miss  Abney,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
the  late  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  persecuted  by  bis  addresses.  She,  of  course 
discountenanced  tins  folly,  and  the  result  was,  what  her  admirer  styled  “ his 
declaration  ot  war,”  being  a lengthened  memorial,  wherein  he  rehearses  his  niaiii- 
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fold  o-rievances,  and  declares,  that,  since  she  had  refused  all  his  more  reaso^ble  ^ 
overtures,  he  was  now  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  after  an  extraordinary  , 
manner,  “ by  shooting  of  great  numbers  of  bullets  from  his  cam[j ; namely,  by 
earnest  prayers  to  heaven,  day  and  night,  that  her  mind  may  be  enligh^ned 
and  her  heart  softened.”  This,  and  all  his  other  absurdities,  liad  their  rise  in  i 
the  desire  to  increase  his  own  impoi-tance  and  wealth,  by  which  he  expected  to  ■ 
render  himself  more  powerful  and  effective  in  the  execution  of  his  imaginary 
mission  for  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  In  1754,  he  was  em-  , 
ployed  as  corrector  of  the  press,  by  Mr  Woodfall,  the  well-knoHH  publisher  of  ■ 
Junius’  Letters ; and,  although  his  labours  seldom  terminated  before  one  in  the  j 
morning,  yet  he  would  be  found  again  out  of  bed  by  six  o’clock,  busily  i 
employed  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible,  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  i 
care  amending  and  improving  his  Concordance,  preparatory  to  a new  edition,  j 
In  this  di-udgery  he  would  patiently  work  until  the  evening,  when  he  repaired  | 

to  the  printing  office.  _ I 

The  benevolence  which  animated  Cruden’s  exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  | 
fellow-creatures  Avas  most  disinterested  and  unwearied ; and  as  far  as  his  adrice  i 
or  money  went,  he  aided  all  who  were  miserable  or  in  distress.  In  the  year  j 
1762,  he  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a poor  sailor  condemned  j 
for  for<^ery : having  been  present  at  the  trial,  he  became  persuaded  that  the 
accused  had  been  the  dupe  of  one  more  designing  tlian  himself,  and,  as 
he  afterwards  found  him  to  be  simple,  and  even  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tlie 
crime  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  sutler  ; he  importuned  government  so 
unceasingly,  that  at  last  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  punishment  commuted  into  i 
banishment.  On  another  occasion  he  rescued  a wretched  female  from  the  streets,  i 
and  received  her  into  his  house  ; and,  having  instructed  her  in  her  duties,  she  | 
remained  in  his  service  until  his  death.  Next  to  the  desire  of  doing  good,  loy-  ; 
alty  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Cruden’s  cliaracter.  In  j 
the  political  struggle  between  Mr  Wilkes  and  the  administration  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Rabble’s  Patriot,  and  went  about  with  a spunge  and  rubbed 
from  the  doors  and  walls  of  the  metropolis  the  popular  “ No.  45.” 

In  the  year  1769,  Cruden  once  more  visited  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  where 
he  was  received  with  considerable  respect,  and  was  allowed  the  use  of  one  of  : 
this  public  halls  to  deliver  a lecture  on  the  necessity  of  a reformation  of  man-  | 
ners,  and  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  Having  remained  about  a year  in  ! 
Aberdeen,  he  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after,  h.aving  complained  for  a few  | 
days  previous,  ho  was  found  dead  in  his  closet,  in  the  pious  altitude  of  prayer,  j 
He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Camden  Street,  Islington,  1st  of  November,  1770, 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Never  having  been  married,  he  left  his  moderate 
savings  among  his  relations,  with  the  exception  of  f 100,  which  he  bequeatlied 
to  endow  a bui-sary  in  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  and  some  other  trilling 
legacies  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  metropolis.  Cruden  was  remarkable  for 
the  courteous  affability  of  his  mannei-s,  his  active  benevolence,  and  his  pious  de- 
votion. His  published  works  .are  “ T/ie  histori/  of  Richard  Potter,"  6vo. 
being  that  of  the  poor  Sailor  whoso  life  ho  saved.  “ The  hixtory  and  excel-  , 
lency  of  the  Scriptures  prefixed  to  the  compendium  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Aber- 
deen, 2 vols.  24nio.  “ An  index  to  bishop  Newton's  edition  of  Milton's 
Works  an  eLaborate  work  only  inferior  to  the  Concoialance.  “A  Scripture- 
Dictionary,"  which  was  published  in  Abei-deen  soon  after  his  death.  Various 
pamphlets,  particularly  those  wherein  he  gives  a detailed  .account  of  “ His  ad- 
ventures." These  displiiy  some  humour  and  much  single-hearted  insanity.  But 
his  gre.at  work  was  his  “ Concordance  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments."  This 
is  it  work  of  the  most  cxtriiordin.ary  labour,  and  although  it  w.as  not  the  first 
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Concordance  of  the  Bible,  yet  it  affords  a wonderful  instance  of  what  individual 
ndustry  ,„ay  accomplish.  The  Hrst  Concordance  which  was  compiled,  is  said 
to  have  given  employment  to  live  hundred  monies,  yet  did  Cruden  by  his  own 
unassisted  exertions  produce  one  infinitely  more  complete,  elaborate,  and  ac- 
curate than  had  ever  appeared,  and  this  not  by  copying  from  othei-s,  but  by  the 
most  careful  examination  and  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
lat  the  labour  bestowed  on  this  work  did  not  go  unrewarded  Although  the 
, ^ unsuccessful,  it  was  ultimately  sold  off’,  and  in 

1 tot  thirty  years  after  its  pubUcation,  a second  edition  was  called  for,  which 
le  dedicated  to  George  III.  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  order  him  a hun- 
Ured  pounds,  and  a thii-d  edition  was  published  in  1769.  Tor  the  second 
edition  the  publishers  gave  Cruden  five  hundi-ed  pounds,  and  when  the  third 
nas  called  for,  an  additional  present  of  three  hundred  pounds,  besides  twenty 
copies  on  fine  paper.  An  edition  was  published  in  1810,  under  the  careful 
superintendence  and  correction  of  Mr  David  Bye,  and  in  1825,  the  work  had 
reached  the  10th  edition.  Indeed  so  valuable  and  useful  is  this  work  that  it  is 
now  reckoned  an  indispensable  part  of  every  clerical  library. 

CRUICKSHANKS,  William,  F.R.S.  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London,  the  as- 
sistant,  partner,  and  successor  of  the  famous  Dr  William  Hunter  of  the  Wind- 
mill Street  Anatomical  School,  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  excise  and  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1745.  After  completing  the  elemenlary  bran- 
e es  ot  his  education  at  the  schools  of  Edinburgh,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
divinity  at  that  univei-sity  ; but  he  soon  foi-sook  his  clerical  studies  and  directed 
nis  attention  to  medicine.  With  a view  to  that  profession,  he  removed  to 
Gl^gow,  where  he  ivent  through  a complete  course  of  medical  education  at  the 
univei-sity.  Having  devoted  eight  years  of  his  life  to  assiduous  study,  ho  ob- 
tained, through  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Pitcairn,  the  situation  of  librarian 
to  Dr  William  Hunter  of  London  ; and  so  highly  did  that  great  man  estimate 
his  talenU,  that  he  soon  after  appointed  him  his  assistant,  and  ultimately  raised 
being  his  partner,  in  superintending  his  establishment  in 
Windmill  Street.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Hunter  in  the  year  1783,  the  students 
of  that  institution  thought  so  favourably  of  Mr  Cruickshanks’  professional  ac- 
quirements, that  they  presented  an  address  to  him,  and  to  the  late  Dr  Baillie, 
requesting  that  they  might  assume  the  superintendence  of  the  school ; which 
they  did. 

iMr  Cruickshanks  is  knoivn  to  the  world  by  his  medical  publications  ; and  as 
a teacher  and  writer  he  acquired  a high  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology.  In  the  year  1786,  he  published  his  principal  work 
T//e  Anatomy  of  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  Human  Body,”  a production  of 
ac  nonledged  merit,  which  has  been  translated  into  sevei’al  languages.  He 
also  wrote  an  ingenious  paper  on  the  nerves  of  living  animals,  which  estab- 
lishes the  important  fact  of  the  regeneration  of  mutilated  nerves.  This  paper, 
louever,  although  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  was  not  published  in  the 
transactions  of  tliat  body  until  several  years  afterwards.  This  delay  was  owing 
to  the  interference  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  who  conceived  that  Mr  Cruickshanks 
had  controverted  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  great  Haller.  In  tho  year  1797, 
Mr  Cruickshanks  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1799,  he  made 
his  experiments  on  insensible  perspiration,  which  he  added  to  his  work  on  the 
absorbent  vessels.  He  had  suffered  for  many  years  from  acute  pain  in  tho  head, 
and  although  warned  that  this  pain  arose  from  extravasated  blood  settled  upon 
the  sensorium,  and  that  the  greatest  abstinence  in  his  regimen  was  indispensa- 
ble in  order  to  prevent  fatal  consequences,  yet,  regardless  of  this  warning,  he 
continued  to  live  freely  ; and  as  had  been  foreseen,  he  was  cut  oft’  suddenly  in 
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the  year  1800,  in  the  55tli  year  of  his  age.  With  inucli  personal  and 
vanity  Mr  Cruickshanlcs  was  an  excellent  anatomist  and  able  physiologist,  and  a 
cool  and  sldlful  surgeon.  He  was  generous  and  truly  benevolent,  literaUy  going 
about  doin"-  good.  He  was  one  of  the  medical  men  >vho  had  the  melancholy  honour 
of  attending  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  last  illness.  In  1773  he  was  married 
to  a lady  from  Dundee,  who  died  in  the  year  179a,  by  whom  he  liad  four 

CULLEN,  William,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  and  acxomplished  phy- 
sicians tliat  Scotland  has  produced,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  April,  1710,  in  Uie 
parish  of  Hamilton,  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  His  father  wm  by  profession  a 
writer  or  attorney,  and  also  farmed  a small  estate  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Both  well,  and  was  factor  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Robertoii  of  Whistlebui^,  the  younger  son  of  the  family  ot 
Roberton  of,  Ernoclr.  The  family  consisted  of  seven  sons,  and  two  daughter, 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch  was  the  second  son.  I is 
father  dying  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest  chUd,  his  mother  after- 
wards married  Mr  Naisniyth,  a ivriter  in  Hamilton. 

Poverty  is  too  often  the  inheritance  of  genius,  and  in  the  present  instanc*, 
although  in  a respectable  station  of  life,  the  parents  of  young  Cullen,  from  the 
scantiness  of  their  means,  found  it  necessary  to  place  him  at  the  grammar  school 
of  Hamilton.  Institutions  of  this  kind,  are  conducted  on  a scale  so  peculuarly 
liberal  and  extensive  in  Scotland,  that  in  them  the  rudiments  of  education  ai-e 
often  better  and  more  profoundly  taught,  than  they  are  in  schools  frequented 
by  the  children  of  the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Accordingly  at  this 
grammar  school  Dr  Cullen  received  the  first  part  of  his  education.  There  are 
people  here,  says  Mr  John  Naisniyth  (the  minister  of  the  parish  in  1792,)  wJio 
remember  him  at  school,  and  saw  him  in  girl’s  clothes,  acting  the  part  of  a 
shepherdess  in  a Latin  pastoral^  We  do  not  find  any  anecdotes  of  him  at  this 
early  period  of  his  life,  which  indicate  the  features  of  the  character  he  after- 
wards displayed;  but  we  are  informed  that  he  was  here  particidarly  distin- 
guished by  the  liveliness  of  his  manner  ; — by  an  unconimon  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  by  a most  retentive  memory  ; quaUties  which  he  continued  to  pos- 
sess to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Although  the  funds  possessed  by  his  family 
were  not,  as  we  have  ah-eady  intinLated,  very  ample,  he  was  sent  from  the 
grammar  school  of  Hamilton  to  the  university  of  Glasgow ; and  at  the  Mine 
time  was  bound  apprentice  to  IMr  John  Paisley,  who  was  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  that  city. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  went  through  a i-egular  coiii-se  of  education  at  this 
seminary,  but  having  early  chosen  medicine  as  a profession,  the  classes  which 
ho  attended  were  probably  regulated  with  a view  to  that  object.  1 am  able, 
says  Mr  Bower,  “ to  give  only  a very  imperfect  account  of  the  nwnner  in 
which  medicine  was  taught  at  the  time  when  Cullen’s  residence  was  fixed 
in  Glasgow.  There  were  professors  whose  business  it  was  to  give  lectures 
on  medical  science  ; but  these  were  on  a compai-atii-ely  small  scale,  and 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  opportunities  now  aflbrded  to  students  of  physic  in 
that  university.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  principal  means  of 
improvement,  which  at  this  time  he  had  within  his  power,  were  derived  from  ob- 
serving his  master’s  practice,  and  perusing  siicli  medical  works  as  he  could  pro- 

1 In  most  of  the  biographical  notices  published  of  Dr  Cullen,  the  dale  of  his  hfilh 's  re- 
ferred to  tho  year  1712,  an  error  corrected  bj  Dr  Thomson,  in  his  elaborate  hie  of  Dr 
len,  8vo.  1832,  who  states  tho  year  of  his  birth  to  have  been  1710,  on  the  authority  ol  the 
Session  Record  ot*  the  parish  of  Hamilton. 

2 StutisL  Arc.  of  ScoLluiul.  vol.  ii.  D. 
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. IS  known  concerning  the  persons  with  whom  Dr  Cullen  associated 

at  this  period ; but  that  he  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily  and  honourably,  and 
gained  the  approbation  and  esteem  of  his  master  is  evident  from  the  flatterino- 

nTntr  T-  t»«ards  him  ; for  many  yeai-s  after  his  ai^ 
prenticeship  had  terminated,  when  Dr  Cullen  was  a lecturer  in  the  university  If 
Glasgow.  Mr  Paisley  testified  his  regard  for  him,  by  throiving  open  his  library 

Mrily  be  of  a studious  and  sequestered  character ; but,  that  he  felt  that  desire  of 
d|^stmction,  which  is  so  often  the  indication  of  superior  talents  and  the  best  pled<re 
ot  tuture  improvement,  appears,  by  a circumstance  related  of  him  by  one  of  his 

r Thomson,  that  if  Cullen  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, when  any  subject  of  speculation  or  debate  was  started  with  which  lie 
T/"ir  / ««?ddinted,  he  took  very  little  share  in  the  conversation,  but 
en  they  met  again,  if  the  same  discussion  happened  to  be  inti-oduced,  he  never 
ailed  to  show  that  in  the  interval  he  had  acquired  a more  useful  hnowled-re  of 
the  question,  in  all  its  bearings  and  details,  than  tliat  to  which  the  best  informed 
01  ins  companions  could  pretend 

dt  Glasgow,  Dr  Cullen,  towards  the  end  of  the 
y r 17519  went  to  London,  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in  his  profes- 
sion and  there,  soon  after  his  arrival,  through  the  interest  of  commissioner  Cle- 
land,  who  was  a friend  of  Pope,  and  author  of  a letter  prefixed  to  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Dunciad,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a mer- 
chant ship,  which  traded  between  London  and  the  West  Indies.  On  the  occasion 
ot  this  appointment  he  underwent  a medical  examination,  at  which  he  acquitted 
imselfwith  satisfaction  to  his  examiners,  “who,”  says  his  younger  brother,  “ were 
pleased  to  pay  him  some  very  flattering  compliments,  and  to  encourage  him 
strongly  to  persevere  in  that  diligence  which  it  was  evident  to  them  he  had  em- 
ployed in  the  study  of  his  profession.”  Mr  Cleland,  a relation  of  his  own  was 
fortunately  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  obtained  this  appointment. 
During  the  voyap  in  which  he  was  now  engaged,  he  did  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity It  afforded  him  of  studying  the  effects  of  the  diversity  of  climate  on  the 
luman  constitution,  and  the  diseases  which  are  so  prevalent  and  fatal  in  our 
est  ndian  settlements.  The  facts  he  then  gathered — the  observations  he 
en  made,— he  subsequently  referred  to  in  his  lectures  in  Glasgow  and  in  Edin- 
T returning  from  the  West  Indies  he  remained  a short  time  in 

London  where  ho  attended  the  shop  of  Mr  Murray,  an  apothecary;  and  it  is 
uppose  t lat  here  it  was  that  he  fii-st  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  of 
nyi  cna  ipdica.  About  this  period— the  end  of  the  year  1731,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1732— in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  the 
auty  ot  arranging  his  father’s  affairs  devolved  upon  him;  besides  which’  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  tlie  education  of  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
rendered  it  ppedient  for  him  to  return  to  Scotland.  Aware  of  these  circuiii- 
stances,  his  friend,  raptain  Cleland,  invited  him  to  reside  with  him  at  his  family 
estate  of  AuchiMee  in  the  parisli  of  Shotts,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  health  of  his 
son,  who  WM  affected  with  a lingering  disorder.  This  situation  was  peculiarly 
convenient  for  Dr  Cullen  in  commencing  the  practice  of  his  profession,  for  it 
was  near  to  Hamilton,  tlie  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  resi- 
dents of  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
besides  winch,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  patrimonial  property,  the' 
lands  of  Saughs,  and  of  another  small  farm  which  belonged  to  his  family  in  the 
parish  of  Shotts.  Whilst  residing  there,  he  seems  to  have  combined  with  his 
s History  of  the  University,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
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medical  practice  tlie  most  unremitting  application  to  his  studi^  CapUin 
Cleland  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  nothing  could  exceed  his  assiduity  at  this 
period ; for  when  not  en^ged  in  visiting  patients  or  in  preparing  medicines, 
his  time  was  wholly  occupied  with  his  boolts. 

Dr  Cullen  having  remained  practising  in  this  situation  nearly  two  years,  suc- 
ceeded to  a small  legacy  by  the  death  of  a relation,  and  still  ardent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  he  determined  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  his 
studies  before  fixing  himself  as  a medical  practitioner  in  the  town  of  Hamilton. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  the  retired  village  of  RothLury,  near  Wooler  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  resided  with  a dissenting  clergyman,  and  was  there 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  general  literature  and  philosophy.  How 
long  he  remained  there  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained  ; but  immediately  after- 
wards he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where,  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  general 
studies,  he  remained  during  the  winter  sessions  1734-35-36.  The  medical 
school  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  was  at  this  period  only  beginning  to  at- 
tain the  celebrity  it  now  enjoys ; for  although  professoi-ships  to  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  medical  science  had  been  instituted,  and  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  systematise  a course  of  instruction,  it  was  not  until  the^  year 
17-20,  that  these  important  objects  were  carried  into  effect.  When  Dr  Cullen 
commenced  his  studies  at  this  univei-sity,  the  celebrated  Alonro  lectured  on 
anatomy  ; the  amiable  and  humane  Dr  St  Clair  on  the  theory  of  physic ; Drs 
Rutherford  and  Jones  on  the  pi-actice  of  physic ; Dr  Plummer  on  chemistry  ; 
and  the  learned  and  the  indefatigable  Dr  Alston  on  materia  medica  and  botany. 
All  these  distinguished  individuals  having  been  pupils  of  the  great  Boerhaave, 
taught  from  their  several  chaii-s  his  doctrines,  which  for  upwards  of  forty  yeai-s 
held  unlimited  sway  in  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh.  The  Royal  Infir- 
mary, although  in  progress,  was  not  at  this  time  open  to  the  public,  nor  were  tlie 
advantages  that  are  to  be  derived  from  clinical  lectures  y-et  recognized.  A 
useful  adjunct  to  this  school  of  medicine  was  at  this  period  formed,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Medical  Society,  which  originated  in  the  latter  end  of  the  .Au- 
gust of  1734.  Dr  Cleghorn,  Dr  Cuming,  Di-  Russel,  Dr  Hamilton,  .Mr  .Archi- 
bald Taylor,  and  Dr  James  Kennedy,  then  fellow  students  at  Edinburgh,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  each  other,  after  spending  a social  evening  at  a tavern, 
agreed  to  meet  once  a-fortnight  at  their  respective  lodgings,  where  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a dissertation  in  English  or  Latin  on  some  medical  subject  should  be 
read,  and  aftex-wax-ds  discussed  by  the  auditors.  Dx*  Culleix,  say  s the  History  of 
the  Society,  with  the  discrimination,  chax-acteristic  of  a xxxind  devoted  to  activity, 
and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  hastened,  as  appeaxs  from  a part  of  his 
correspondence  still  preserved,  to  unite  himself  with  a society,  which  even  in 
its  infancy  had  hoxxoux-s  axid  advantages  at  its  disposal.  In  its  Laboux-s  it  xxxay 
safely  be  presumed  he  took  a prominent  and  aninxated  share,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  value  of  its  discussions  wei'C  both  attested  and  augmented  by 
his  distinguished  participation.*  This  Society,  thus  humble  in  its  commence- 
ment subsequently  held  its  meetings  iix  a x*oom  in  the  Royal  Infix-nxary-,  until 
adequate  funds  having  been  raised,  the  building,  known  as  the  hall  of  the 
Medical  Society  in  Surgeon’s  Square,  was  foxinded.  On  this  occasion  an  ele- 
gant and  appi-opriate  oration  xvas  delivered  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  after  which 
“ the  ixsseuxbly  rising  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  their  meeting,  proceeded  to  the 
adjacent  area,  whex-c  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Dr  Cullen,  xvho,  having 
shared  the  laboux-s  of  the  .-xasociation  during  its  eax-ly  infancy,  had  noxv  livexl  to 
participate  the  well  earned  triumph  of  its  mox-o  matin-e  age.‘  This  fact  is  worthy 
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of  corainemoration,  because  it  ivas  in  the  hall  of  that  society  that  the  doctrines 
of  Boerhaave  received  their  refutation,  while  they  were  yet  taught  within  the 
walls  of  the  university ; and  it  is  in  the  same  hall  of  that  society  that  the  doc 
trines  of  Dr  Cullen  himself,  are  now  as  keenly  contested,  and  are  already,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  many  persons,  as  satisfactorily  overthrown.  It  appears ’in- 
deed as  it  thei’e  were  a fatality  attending  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  science  ; 
for  however  correct  the  facts  may  appear  on  which  such  superstructures  are 
raised,  the  progress  of  discovery  must,  by  adding  to  our  knowledge  new  facts, 
inodity  and  alter  the  relations  of  those  previously  known,  and  thus  undermine 
the  whole  foundation  on  which  the  superimposed  fabric  seemed  to  rest  in  pei-fect 
security.  ^ 

Dr  Cullen  continued  his  studies  in  Edinbiu-gh  until  the  spring  of  1736,  when 
he  left  it,  to  commence  business  as  a surgeon  in  Hamilton,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  all  the  families 
ot  any  consideration  in  that  neighbourhood.  During  his  residence  there,  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  was  attacked  with  an  alarming  disease,  which  did  not  readily 
yield  to  the  remedies  he  prescribed,  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  adviseable  to 
call  in  Dr  Clerk,  who  was  accordingly  sent  for  from  Edinburgh.  This  accom- 
phshed  physician  highly  approved  of  Dr  Cullen’s  management  of  the  duke’s 
case,  and  ^vas  so  pleased  with  Dr  Cullen,  that  he  ever  afteiuvards  took  every 
opportunity  of  cultivating  his  friendship.  Thence  arose  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence between  them  on  various  literary  and  professional  subjects,  which,  on 
the  part  of  Dr  Clerk,  was  chiefly  conducted  through  his  son.  Dr  David  Clerk. 
In  the  year  1757,  this  intercourse  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Dr  Clerk,  oii 
nhich  occasion  Dr  Cullen  evinced  his  esteem  and  respect  for  his  deceased  friend, 
by  m-iting  an  account  of  his  life  and  character,  ivhich  he  read  to  a numerous 
meeting  of  their  mutual  friends,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Dr  Cullen  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his 
companions  and  friends  ; among  whom  we  find  many  individuals  whose  names 
are  an  ornament  to  science  and  literature.  At  Hamilton  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr  William  Hunter,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards  continued  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy,  each  living  to  see  the  other  placed,  by  the  concurrent 
suffrages  of  their  medical  brethren,  at  the  head  of  his  oivn  department  of  medi- 
cal science.  Dr  Cullen  and  Dr  William  Hmiter  are  said  to  have  projected  a 
singular  partnei-ship  at  this  period  ; the  popular  account  of  which  is,  that  being 
sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  a more  scientific  education  than  was  then 
commonly  enjoyed,  and  generously  solicitous  to  increase  each  other’s  medical 
attainments,  beyond  the  mere  demands  of  lucrative  occupation,  they  agreed,  that 
each  should  alternately  be  at  liberty  to  study  for  a season  at  Edinburgh  or  Lon- 
don, while  the  other  conducted  the  business  in  the  country  for  their  mutual 
emolument : — but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tjie  true  object  of  their 
arrangement  When  Dr  William  Hunter  became  the  friend  of  Dr' Cullen,  it  is 
evident  that  Dr  Cullen  liad  completed  his  elementary  education,  and  the  ao'ree- 
ment  that  took  place  between  them  was,  that  Dr  William  Hunter  should  go^’and 
prosecute  his  medical  studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and  afteiuvards  return 
to  settle  in  Hamilton,  as  a partner  of  Dr  Cullen,  the  object  of  which  partner- 
ship was  to  enable  Dr  Cullen,  who  disliked  the  surgical  department  of  his  pro- 
lession,  to  practise  only  as  a physician  ; while  his  friend  and  partner,  Dr  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  was  to  ,act  among  their  connections  only  as  a surgeon.  Dr 
Hunters  biographer.  Dr  boart  Simmons,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
nature  and  termination  of  this  arrangement,  “ which,’’  says  Dr  Thomson,  “ is, 

I have  reason  to  believe,  strictly  correct.  His  father’s  consent  having  been 
previously  obtained,  .Mr  Hunter,  in  1737,  went  to  reside  with  Dr  Cullen.  In  the 
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family  of  this  excellent  friend  and  preceptor  he  passed  nearly  three  years,  and 
these,  he  has  been  often  heard  to  acknowledge,  were  the  Iiappiest  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  then  agreed  that  he  should  go  and  prosecute  his  studies  in  Jidin-  i 

burgh  and  London,  and  afterwards  return  and  settle  in  Hamilton  in  partnership  ! 
•with  Dr  Cullen.  Mr  Hunter,  after  prosecuting  his  studies  for  a winter  at  Edin-  | 
burgh,  w'ent  to  London,  >vhere  he  was  introduced  to  Dr  James  Douglas,  who 
was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  great  anatomical  work  on 
the  bones,  and  looking  out  for  a young  man  of  abilities  and  industry,  ■»vhom  he 
might  employ  as  a dissector.  This  induced  him  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
Mr  Hunter  ; and  finding  him  acute  and  sensible,  he  desired  him  to  make  ano-  i 

ther  visit.  A second  conversation  confirmed  the  Doctor  in  the  good  opinion  he  ' 

had  formed  of  Mr  Hunter ; and,  without  any  fui-ther  hesitation,  he  invited  him 
into  his  family  to  assist  in  his  dissections,  and  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  son.  Mr  Hunter  having  communicated  this  offer  to  his  father  and  Dr  Cullen,  ' 

the  latter  readily  and  heartily  granted  his  concurrence  to  it,  but  his  Cither,  who 
was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  expected  his  return  with  impatience,  consented, 
with  reluctance,  to  a scheme,  the  success  of  which  he  thought  precarious.”  Dr 
Cullen  having,  for  the  advantage  of  his  friend,  thus  generously  relinquished  the  j 
agreement  between  them,  was  for  a time  deprived  of  a partner ; but  stUl  deter- 
mining to  practise  only  as  a physician,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  Glasgow  in  1740,  and,  in  the  following  year,  entered  into  a contract  with 
Mr  Thomas  Hamilton,  surgeon,  on  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been  for- 
merly agreed  on,  between  him  and  Dr  Hunter. 

Dr  Cullen,  during  his  residence  at  Hamilton,  was  twice  elected  magistrate  of 
that  place  ; first,  in  the  year  1738,  and  again  in  the  year  1739.  While  in  the 
magistracy,  he  ajipears  to  have  taken  an  active  share  in  the  agricultural 
improvements,  beginning  at  that  time  to  be  introduced  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. He  frequently  attended  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  appointed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  high  roads,  and  was  much  consulted  by  them  on  the  dif- 
ferent matters  that  came  under  their  consideration.  Some  of  his  papers 
relative  to  these  subjects,  exhibit  singular  proofs  of  habits  of  arrangement,  and 
accui-acy  in  transacting  business,  and  a knowledge  of  rural  and  agricultural 
affairs,  which  must  have  rendered  his  advice  particularly  acceptable.'  Agricul- 
ture was  a study  which  continued  at  an  after  period  of  his  life  to  interest  his 
attention  ; for  we  find  him,  when  a lecturer  on  chemistrj%  endeavouring  to 
throw  light  upon  it  by  the  aid  of  chemical  science  ; and,  in  the  year  1758, 
after  finishing  his  course  of  chemical  lectures,  he  delivered,  to  a number  of  his 
friends  and  favourite  pupils,  a short  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture,  in  which 
he  exjrlained  the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  operation  of  different  manures. 

Dr  Cullen,  early  in  life,  became  attiiched  to  Miss  Anna  Johnstone,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  Johnstone,  minister  of  Kilbarchan,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 
She  was  nearly  of  his  own  age  ; and  he  married  her  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1741.  Mrs  Cullen  is  described  to  have  been  a woman  who  possessed  many 
pei-sonal  charms ; and  also  great  mental  endowments.  Dr  Anderson,  who  was 
the  contemporary  ainl  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Cullen  remarks, — “ She  was  beauti- 
ful, had  great  good  sense,  equanimity  of  temper,  an  amiable  disposition,  and 
elegance  of  mannei-s  ; and  brought  with  her  a little  money,  which,  although  it 
would  bo  little  now,  was  something  in  those  days  to  one  in  his  situation  of  life. 
After  giving  him  a numerous  family,  and  participating  in  the  changes  of  for- 
tune which  ho  experienced,  she  peacefully  departed  this  life,  in  the  summer 
of  1781).”“ 

.-After  his  marriage.  Dr  Cullen  continued  for  throe  years  to  practise  as  a phy- 
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sician  at  Hamilton  ; during-  wliicli  period,  when  not  engaged  in  the  more  active 
and  laborious  duties  of  his  profession,  he  devoted  his  time  to  tlie  studies  of 
chemistry,  natiu-al  pliilosojdiy,  and  natural  history  ; nor  is  there  any  doubt  but 
that  at  tliis  time,  lie  was  preparing  and  qualifying  himself  to  teach  those 
branches  of  science,  on  which  he  very  shortly  afterwards  became  so  eminent  a 
lecturer.  Hitherto  the  prospects  and  advantages  held  out  by  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  prevented  his  seeking  a wider  and  more  appropriate  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  abilities  ; but  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  which  happened  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1743,  he  was  induced,  by  the  solicitations  of  his  personal 
friends,  and  of  many  respectable  families,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  (.ilasgow. 
He  settled  in  that  city  in  the  end  of  the  year  1744,  or  beginning  of  1745, 
at  which  period  Dr  Johnstone  was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university,  and 
Dr  Hamilton  was  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  botany,  hut  neither  of  them  gave 
lectures.  Dr  Cullen,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  possessed  an  active  and  enter- 
prising mind,  soon  perceived  the  possibility  of  establishing  a medical  school  in 
(ilasgow,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  established  in  Edinburgh.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  summer  of  1746,  he  made  arrangements  with  Dr  Johnstone,  the 
professor  of  medicine,  to  deliver,  during  the  following  winter,  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  in  the  university.  'Ibis  course 
lasted  six  months  ; and,  in  the  following  session  of  1747,  with  the  concui-rence 
of  Dr  Hamilton,  the  professor  of  botany,  besides  lecturing  on  the  practice  of 
physic,  he  gave  lectures,  in  conjunction  with  a Mr  John  Garrick,  the  assistant 
of  Dr  Hamilton,  on  materia  medica  and  botany.  Dr  Cullen  in  his  practice  of 
physic  class  never  read  his  lectures  ; in  allusion  to  which  practice,  he  observed, 
“ m-itten  lectures  might  be  more  correct  in  the  diction,  and  fluent  in  the  style, 
but  they  would  have  taken  up  too  much  time  that  might  be  otherwise  i-endered 
useful.  I shall  be  as  con-ect  as  possible  ; but  perhaps  a familiar  style  will  prove 
more  agreeable  than  a formal  one,  and  the  delivery  more  fitted  to  command 
attention.” 

In  the  first  lecture  which  Dr  Cullen  delivered  in  Glasgow,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  after  explaining  to  his  audience  his  reasons  for  not  adopt- 
ing as  text  books  the  Institutions  and  Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave — works  at 
that  period  usually  employed  in  the  different  medical  schools  of  Europe — he 
added,  “ 1 ought  to  give  a text-book  myself ; but  shall  not  attempt  it  until  after 
a little  more  experience  in  teaching.  In  the  meantime,  I shall  endeavour  to 
supply  its  place  by  an  easy  clear  order  and  method,  so  that  the  want  of  it  may 
be  less  felt.”  The  modesty  of  feeling  expressed  by  this  determination  not  to 
publish  any  text-book,  until  a “ little  more  experienced,”  is  consonant  with  that 
pure  spirit  of  philosophy  which  always  characterises  a high  independent  mind, 
that  is  animated  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  vain  desire  of  personal 
aggrandisement.  Dr  Cullen,  in  delivering  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic, deviated  from  the  old  custom  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  and  gave  his  lectui-es  in 
the  English  language,  which  was  decidedly  a very  judicious  innovation  on  the 
old  practice,  which  was  one  of  a monkish  character.  His  lectures  on  botany 
ivere,  however,  delivered  in  Latin  ; and  fortunately  the  notes  of  these  lectures 
being  still  preserved,  controvert  the  allegation  that  he  adopted  the  custom  of 
lecturing  in  the  English  because  he  was  unable,  from  ignorance,  to  lecture  in 
the  Latin  language.  This  decidedly  was  not  the  case ; nor  is  tliei-e  any  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other  motive  in  adojtting  this  new 
custom,  excepting  that  of  facilitating  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  his 
students  ; an  object  which,  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  kept  most  steadily 
in  view. 

As  the  institution  of  a course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  was  essential  to  a regu- 
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lar  medical  school,  Dr  Cullen  proposed  to  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
g-ow,  that  lectures  siiould  be  permitted  to  be  given  on  that  branch  of  science  by 
liimself,  and  Mr  John  Garrick,  brother  of  the  late  Hubert  Garrick,  Ks(j. 
of  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time  assistant  to  Dr  Hamilton,  the  profess<jr 
of  anatomy.  These  proposals  having  been  approved,  and  the  necessary  preli- 
minary arrangements  made,  the  lectures  on  chemistry  were  conmienced  by  Air 
Garrick  ; but  he  being  taken  ill,  the  remaining  part  of  the  course  was  delivered 
by  Dr  Cullen.  In  commencing  his  second  course  of  chemistry.  Dr  Cullen 
printed  and  distributed  among  his  students,  “ The  plan  of  a cfjurse  of  chemical 
lectures  and  experiments,  directed  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, to  be  given  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,  during  the  session  1748.”  But 
besides  these  lectures,  Dr  Cullen,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  gave  lectures  in  con- 
junction with  Mr  Gan'ick,  on  materia  medica  and  botany.  Of  the  lectures 
delivered  on  materia  medica  only  a few  fragments  of  notes  liave  heen  pre- 
served ; and  these  are  not  sufficient  to  aftbrd  a precise  idea  of  tlie  general 
plan  which  he  followed.  The  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  botany  were 
again  delivered  in  1749  ; but  how  long  they  were  delivered  after  tliat  period 
has  not  been  ascertained.’’’  In  his  lectures  on  botany.  Dr  Cullen  followed 
the  system  of  Linnaeus,  in  reference  to  Avhich,  in  one  of  his  lectures  introdm> 
tory  to  the  practice  of  physic,  he  obseiwes,  “ AVhen  a little  more  tlian  thirty 
yeare  ago,  I first  got  a sight  of  the  Botanical  System  of  Linnaeus,  the  language 
in  which  it  was  expressed  appeared  to  me  a piece  of  the  most  uncouth  jargon 
and  minute  pedantry  that  I had  ever  seen  ; but  in  length  of  time  it  became  as 
familiar  to  me  as  my  mother  tongue  ; and  nith  wl'.atever  difficulties  this  system 
was  received  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  now  surmounted  these,  and  its 
utility  has  reconciled  every  person  to  the  study  of  it.’’  In  thus  introducing  the 
Linn»an  system  of  botany  into  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  univeraity  of  Glas- 
gow, Dr  Cullen  displayed  no  ordinary  sagncity ; for  although  the  natural 
arrangements  of  Jussieu  and  Decandolle  are  now  chiefly  taught  in  the  universUies 
of  this  country,  yet  the  artificial  classification  of  Linnaeus  was  the  ladder  by  which 
botanists  ascended  securely  to  the  generalizations  of  the  natural  system,  and  is 
still  of  great  use  in  determining  generic  and  specific  distinctions.  After  Dr  Cullen 
discontinued  his  lectures  on  botany,  he  still  pursued  his  botanical  studies ; as 
appears  from  a letter  of  a Danish  physician,  which  contains  the  answer  of  Linnaeus 
to  certain  queries  that  had  been  referred  to  him  by  Dr  Cullen.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  MS.  of  Dr  Cullen,  that  any  intercoui'se  was  kept  up  after  this 
between  Linnaeus  and  him  ; but  Dr  Thomson  finds  a letter  from  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Linnaeus,  requesting  the  introductory  letters  on  botany  which  Dr  Cullen  had 
promised  to  Linnaeus.  Already  it  must  be  obvious  that  Dr  Cullen,  in  devoting 
his  attention  so  minutcl3',  to  so  many  branches  of  science,  displaj'ed  a mind  of  no 
ordinary  activity  .and  comprehensiveness.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  felt  in  its 
full  force  the  observation  of  Cicero,  that  “all  the  sciences  are  connected,  tender- 
ing to  each  other  a mutu.al  illustration  and  assistance.” 

During  the  period  that  ho  lectured  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow,  the  celebrated 
Dr  Black  became  his  pupil  ; and  as  Dr  Cullen  throughout  his  uhole  career  as  a 
lecturer  and  as  a professor,  took  a warm  interest  in  the  progress  of  every  emu- 
lous student,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  talents  of  his  young  pupil 
I’rofessor  Robison,  in  his  memoir  of  the  life  of  Dr  Black,  observes,  that  Dr  Cul- 
len was  not  long  in  .attaching  Air  Black  to  himself  in  the  most  intimate  co-oper.a- 
tion,  insomuch,  that  the  latter  was  considered  ns  an  .assistant  in  all  his  operations, 
and  his  experiments  were  frequently  introduced  into  the  lecture  .as  good  autho- 
rity. Thus  began  a mutual  confidence  and  friendship,  which  did  honour  both 
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to  the  professor  and  his  pupil,  and  was  always  mentioned  by  the  latter  with  gra- 
titude and  respect  Dr  Bhick,  after  remaining  nearly  six  years  at  the  colleo-e 
of  Glasgow,  left  it  to  terminate  his  studies  in  Edinburgh  ; and  Dr  Cullen  cori- 
linued  to  correspond  with  him  during  the  time  of  his  studies.  Many  of  these 
letters  have  been  preserved,  and  rebate  principally  to  the  chemical  investigations 
in  which  they  were  mutually  engaged ; but  Dr  Thomson  observes,  that,  “ Dur- 
ing this  intercourse.  Dr  Cullen  seems  to  have  been  careful  to  avoid  entering  on 
any  field  of  inquiry,  in  which  he  anticipated  that  his  pupil  might  reap  distinc- 
tion.” A letter  of  Dr  Black’s  occurs,  wherein,  alluding  to  this  ungenerous 
procedure,  he  thus  addresses  Dr  Cullen  : — “ 1 received  your  packet  of  chemis- 
try, which  rejoiced  me  extremely.  A new  experiment  gives  me  new  life  ; but 
I wonder  at  the  reserve  and  ceremony  you  use  with  respect  to  me.  Did  1 learn 
chemistry  from  you  only  to  be  a bar  to  your  enquiries  ? The  subject  is  not  so 
limited  as  to  be  easily  exhausted,  and  your  experiments  will  only  advance  me 
so  much  farther  on.”  Helvetius,  and  many  other  philosophers  have  maintained, 
tliat  all  mankind  must  be  more  or  less  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  self-interest ; 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  analyse  the  motives  by  which  human  conduct  is  often 
regulated,  yet  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  narrow-minded  policy  which  Dr 
Cullen  in  this  instance  betrayed,  was  significant  of  a selfishness  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  the  general  tenor  of  his  character. 

During  the  period  tluit  Dr  Cullen  lectui-ed  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow,  his  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  the  general  doctrines  of  heat,  on  which  various 
observations  are  found  among  his  manuscripts,  that  liave  been  px-eserved.  The 
only  essay  which  he  published  on  this  subject  appears  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  and  Literary  Transactions.  He  also,  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1753,  transmitted  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a 
paper,  entitled,  “ Some  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  Chemisti’y,  and  an  essay 
towards  ascertaining  the  different  species  of  salts  ; being  part  of  a letter  addressed 
to  Dr  John  Clerk.”  This  letter  afforded  a specimen  of  an  elementary  xvork  on 
chemistry,  which  he  at  that  time  meditated ; but  which,  from  other  multifarious 
occupations,  he  did  not  execute.  The  reputation  he  was  now  daily  ac.quiring  as  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  obtained  for  him  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  of 
distinction,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  talents  and  love  of  science.  Among 
these  was  Lord  Kaimes,  then  Mr  Home,  who,  being  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits, 
naturally  found  pleasure  in  the  correspondence  and  society  of  a man,  whose 
mind  was  so  congenial  to  his  own.  Lord  Kaimes  xvas  especially  delighted  to 
find  that  Dr  Cullen  had  devoted  so  much  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuit, 
agi’iculture  ; and  continually  urged  him  to  publish  a work  on  this  important 
science.  That  Dr  Cullen  had  at  this  perdod  made  some  progress  in  the  com- 
position of  a work  on  agriculture,  we  learn  from  Dr  Thomson,  who  infonris  us 
of  the  existence  of  a manuscript,  part  of  which  is  in  Dr  Cullen’s  own  hand-writ- 
ing, entitled,  “ Reflections  on  the  principles  of  Agriculture.”  Among  his  papers 
there  is  also  an  essay  “ On  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  the  Plough 
composed  apparently  about  the  same  period,  and  read  before  some  public  society, 
most  probably  the  philosophical  society  in  the  college  of  Glasgow.  The  object 
of  this  essay  was  to  explain  the  mechanical  principles  on  xvhich  ploughs  have 
been  constructed,  to  find  out  what  is  the  importance  and  effect  of  each  part,  and 
to  examine  what  variation  each,  or  all  of  them,  require  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  soil  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  the  year  1 752,  Dr  Cullen’s  oppor- 
tunities of  cultivating  agriculture  were  increased  by  his  undertaking  to  manage 
and  to  improve  the  farm  of  Rarkhead,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Glasgow, 
which  he  had  purchased  for  his  brother,  Robert  Cullen,  Esq.  who  was  at  the 
time  employed  in  a mercantile  situation  in  the  West  Indies.  But  much  as  tlie 
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attention  of  Dr  Cullen  was  devoted  to  it,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  imblished 
any  thing  theoretical  or  practical  on  agriculture  ; but  lie  corresponded  with 
lord  Kaimes  very  particularly  on  the  subject,  and  the  letters  tliat  transpired 
between  them  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Dr  CuUen,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1749,  was  introiluced  to  the  earl  of 
Islay,  aftenvards  the  duke  of  Argyde  ; and,  according  to  the  authority  of  Dr 
Thomson,  the  introduction  took  place  through  the  interest  of  lord  Kaimes,  who 
made  a request  to  that  eftect  through  Mr  Lind,  the  secretary  to  the  duke.  This 
appears  from  a letter  addi-essed  to  Dr  Cullen  by  Mr  Martine,  and  which  proceeds 
thus  : “ August,  1749.  Mr  Lind,  at  Mr  Home’s  desire,  talked  very  particu- 

larly about  you  to  the  duke  of  Ai-gyle  ; and  your  fi-ieuds  here  desire  tliat  you 
will  wait  on  his  grace  upon  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  which  will  be  to-morrow 
evening.”  We  are  furthermore  informed  that  the  more  immediate  cause  of  Dr 
Cullen’s  being  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Arg>le  at  this  time,  was  to  obtain  his 
grace’s  consent  and  patronage  to  his  succeeding  Dr  Johnstone  as  professor  of 
medicine  in  the  Glasgow  university.  A venerable  member  of  the  college  of 
justice,  Avho,  in  his  youth,  knew  Dr  Cullen,  and  remembers  him  well,  has  favoured 
us  wuth  the  following  anecdote.  About  this  period,  the  duke  of  .Argjie  being 
confined  to  his  room  in  Roseneath  castle  \vith  swelled  gums,  sent  for  Dr  Cullen. 
His  grace,  who  was  fond  of  dabbling  occasionally  in  medicine,  suggested  a fumi- 
gation of  a particular  kind,  and  described  an  instrument  which  he  thought  would 
be  suited  to  administer  it.  Dr  Cullen,  willing  to  humour  his  new  patron,  in- 
stantly set  off  for  Glasgow,  procured  the  instrument,  which  was  made  of  tin, 
according  to  the  fashion  described,  and  sent  it  early  next  rooming  to  Roseneath. 
The  noble  patient  finding  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  required,  and  feeling  him- 
self better  after  the  fumigation,  was  much  pleased  with  the  attention  of  his  phy- 
sician, in  whose  welfare  he  subsequently  took  considerable  interest.  The  duke 
of  Argyle  had  himself  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  liad  made  a 
distinguished  figure  there,  and  had  chosen  the  law  as  his  profession.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  at  Utrecht,  but,  on  returning  to  Scotland,  clianged  his  deter- 
mination, adopted  the  military  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished politicians  of  his  age.  By  the  influence  of  this  nobleman  with  the  crown. 
Dr  Cullen  was  appointed  to  be  the  successor  of  Dr  Johnstone  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  and  was  formally  admitted  as  the  professor  of  medicine  in  that  uni- 
vereity,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1751. 

During  the  residence  of  Dr  CuUen  in  Glasgow,  he  stiU  devoted  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  to  chemistry,  more  especially  investigating  its  applica- 
tion to  the  useful  arts.  He  endeavoured  particularly  to  suggest  various  improve- 
ments in  the  ai’t  of  bleaching,  and  proposed  an  improved  method  in  the 
manufacture  or  purification  of  common  salt ; which  consisted  in  precipitating 
the  earthy  ingredients  contained  in  the  brine  of  sea-water,  by  a solution  of  com- 
mon potash,  by  wliich  a salt  is  obtained  more  pure  than  that  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ; but  owing  to  this  process  being  too  expensive  to  be  adopted  in 
the  manufacture  of  salt  on  a large  scale,  it  has  never  yet  been  brought  into 
general  use.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  an  essay,  entitled.  Remarks  on  Bleach- 
ing, which  remains  among  his  manuscript  jwpers,  but  appears  never  to  have 
been  published,  although  a copy  of  it  was  presented  to  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Fisheries,  Arts,  and  Manufactures,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
records  of  which  institution,  for  June,  1755,  it  is  mentioned,  that  “ three  suits 
of  table  linen  had  been  given  as  a present  to  Dr  William  Cullen  for  his  ingen- 
ious observations  on  the  art  of  bleaching.” 

From  the  period  of  his  appointment  to  bo  professor  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Ghtsgow,  until  the  year  1755,  Dr  Cullen,  besides  his  lectures  on  cltciuis- 
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try,  delivered  annually  a course  of  lectures  on  the  theoi7  and  practice  of  physic. 
He  also  projected  at  this  period  the  design  of  publishing  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Sydenham,  with  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  bis  life  and  writings;  but  althougli 
he  made  some  few  preparations  to  commence  this  work,  lie  very  shortly  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  Dr  Thomson  informs  us,  that  his  private  practice  at 
this  time,  although  extensive,  ivas  by  no  means  lucrative,  and  as  a considerable 
portion  of  it  lay  in  the  country,  he  had  but  little  time  to  pursue  his  scientific 
studies.  These  circumstances  seem  to  have  induced  some  of  his  friends  to  pro- 
pose his  removing  to  Edinburgh  ; a scheme  mentioned  by  himself  in  a letter  to 
Di  Hunter,  dated,  August,  1751,  which  we  here  subjoin  : — “ I am  quite  tired 
of  my  present  life  ; I have  good  deal  of  country  practice,  which  takes  up  a gi-eat 
deal  of  my  time,  and  hardly  ever  allows  me  an  hour’s  leisure.  I got  but  little 
money  for  my  labour,  and  indeed  by  counti^  practice  with  our  payments  a man 
cannot  make  money,  as  he  cannot  overtake  a gi-eat  deal  of  business.  On  this 
account  I have  some  thoughts  of  acceding  to  a proposal  that  was  lately  made  to 
me,  of  removing  to  Edinburgh.  Dr  Plummer,  professor  of  chemistry,  is  a very 
rich  man,  has  given  up  practice,  and  had  proposed  to  give  up  teaching  in  favour  of 
Dr  Elliot ; but  this  gentleman  died  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  upon  this  event  some 
friends  of  mine,  and  along  with  them,  some  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  have  proposed  to  use  their  influence  with 
Dr  Plummer  to  induce  him  to  resign  in  my  favour.  As  the  income  of  that  oflice 
cannot  be  very  considerable,  and  my  success  in  the  way  of  practice  is  uncertain,  I 
have  hesitated  about  agreeing  to  their  proposal  ; but  provided  they  can  make 
the  establishment  such  as  will  afford  me  a livelihood,  the  situation  and  manner 
of  life  there  will  be  so  much  more  agreeable  than  at  present,  that  I resolve  to 
hazard  something,  and  have  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  when  made  to  me  in 
a proper  way.  However,  Plummer’s  consent  and  some  other  circumstances  are 
still  in  doubt ; and  this,  with  other  reasons,  requires  the  aftiiir  to  be  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.” 

Lord  Kairnes  likewise  wTote  several  letters  to  Dr  Cullen,  advising  him  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  Edinburgh,  explaining  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  various 
circumstances  which  promised  favourably  for  his  future  success.  Dr  Cullen, 
in  reply  to  these  suggestions,  explained  the  various  reasons  which  induced 
Jiim  to  decline  at  that  time  removing  to  Edinburgh,  a step  Avhich  he  thought 
would  then  be  hazardous  to  himself  and  family  ; but  shortly  after  this,  in  the 
year  1755,  Dr  I lummer,  the  professor  in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  having  suffered 
an  attack  of  palsy,  several  candidates  ivere  put  in  nomination  as  his  successor 
and  among  these.  Dr  Home,  Dr  Black,  and  Dr  Cullen.  Dr  Black  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  acquainting  Dr  Cullen  of  Dr  Plummer’s  illness,  and  declared 
his  resolution  not  to  allow  any  wishes  or  engagements  of  his  own  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  his  friend  and  preceptor.  But  Dr  Plummer,  in  the  mean- 
time, remaining  indisposed,  his  relations  and  the  other  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity,  prevailed  on  Dr  Black  to  teach  his  class  for  the  ensuing  winter.  Lord 
Kairnes  in  the  meantime  exerted  himself  in  canvassing  on  the  behalf  of  Dr  Cul- 
len ; he  wrote  to  provost  Drummond  urging  his  claims— to  Dr  Whytt,  pointing 
him  out  as  a desirable  colleague— to  lord  Milton,  assuring  him  that  he  was  the  fiu 
test  person  in  Europe  to  fill  the  chemical  chair.  At  this  critical  junctiu-e  of 
affairs,  the  duke  of  Argyle  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  employed  the  weight  of 
his  whole  interest  in  favour  ot  Dr  Cullen.  The  arrangement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  friends  and  relations  of  Dr  Black,  for  him  to  lecture  during  the 
illness  of  Dr  1 lummer,  appears  not  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  town  coun- 
cil, who,  as  patrons  of  the  university,  have  the  privilege  of  regulating  its  aftiiirs. 
At  length,  alter  the  lapse  of  some  months,  Dr  Plummer  still  continuing 
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nnable  to  lecture,  the  town  council  appointed  Dr  Cullen  joint  profewjr  of  che- 
mistry during  the  life  of  iiis  colleague,  with  the  succession  in  the  event  of  his 
death  ; at  the  same  time  reserving  to  Dr  Plummer  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a professor,  and  particularly  tliat  of  teaching  whenever  his  state  of  health 
would  permit  of  it.  Dr  Cullen,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  addressed  a let- 
ter to  Dr  Black,  from  which,  in  reply  to  the  generous  offer  made  by  Dr  Black, 
we  find  the  following  passage  : — “ While  you  could  expect  to  be  elected  a pro- 
fessor, I approved  of  every  step  you  would  take,  though  in  direct  opposition  to 
myself ; but  now  that  I fancy  your  hopes  of  that  kind  are  over,  I do  not  expect 
opposition  ; I do  expect  your  favour  and  concurrence.” 

Dr  Cullen  was  thus  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  ; but  the  medical  professors  objected  to  his  election,  urging,  “ tliat 
it  was  made  without  the  consent  or  demission  of  Dr  Plummer,  who,  upon  tJiis 
ground,  had  resolved  to  protest  against  Dr  Cullen’s  admission  into  the  univer- 
sity,” and  they  stated,  “ that  the  Senatus  Academicus  would  therefore  decline 
receiving  Dr  Cullen  into  their  body,  until  he  should  either  obtain  Dr  Plummer  s 
demission  and  purchase  his  laboratory,  or  until  the  point  at  issue  should  be  de- 
termined in  a court  of  law,  by  a declaration  of  privileges.”  Notwithstanding 
this  opposition.  Dr  Cullen  entered  on  his  duties  as  professor  of  chemistry,  by 
beginning  a course  of  lectures  in  the  university,  in  the  January  of  1756.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  he  took  any  step  to  obtain  a formal  admission  into  the 
university ; but  he  consulted  his  friend,  the  celebrated  George  Drummond,  who 
was  then  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  a mea-  j 

sure,  proposed  by  Dr  Monro,  primus,  by  which  the  difficulty  was  obviated.  | 

This  consisted  in  Dr  Cullen’s  giving  up  his  appointment  as  sole  professor,  and 
being  re-elected  as  the  joint  professor  w'ith  Dr  Plummer  ; a commission  to  which  , 
effect  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  March,  1756.  Dr  Plummer,  however,  did  not 
survive  long ; he  died  in  the  July  following,  and  then  Dr  Cullen  was  elected 
sole  professor  of  chemistiy  in  the  univei’sity  of  Edinburgh. 

The  admission  of  Dr  Cullen  into  that  univei-sity,  constitutes  a memorable  era 
in  its  histoiy.  Hitherto,  chemistry  had  been  reckoned  of  little  importance,  and  i 
the  chemical  class  attended  only  by  a very  few  students  ; but  he  soon  rendered  ' | 

it  a favourite  study,  and  his  class  became  more  numerous  eveiy  session.  From  the 
list  of  names  kept  by  Dr  Cullen,  it  appears  that  during  his  first  course  of  lec-  , 
tures  the  number  amounted  only  to  seventeen  ; during  the  second  course  it  rose  i ! 
to  fifty-nine  ; and  it  went  on  gradually  increasing  so  long  as  he  continued  to  | ' 

lecture.  The  greatest  number  that  attended  during  any  one  session,  was  one  i i 
hundred  and  forty-five  ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  says  Dr  Ihomson,  that  j 
several  of  those  pupils,  who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  their  acquire-  ; ; j 
ments  or  writings,  had  attended  three,  four,  five,  or  even  six,  coui-ses  of  these 
lectures  on  chemistry.  Dr  Cullen’s  fame  rests  so  much  on  his  exertions  in  the 
field  of  medical  science,  that  fe^v  are  aware  how  much  the  jtrogress  of  chemical  i 
science  has  been  indebted  to  him.  In  the  History  of  Chemistry,  written  by  the  | 
late  Dr  Thomson,  celebrated  professor  of  that  science  in  Glasgow,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing just  tribute  to  his  memory.  “ Lr  William  Cullen,  to  whom  medicine  lies 
under  deep  obligations,  and  who  afterwanls  i-aised  the  medical  celebrity  of  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  to  so  high  a pitch,  had  the  merit  of  first  perceiving  the 
importance  of  scientific  chemistry,  and  the  reputation  which  that  man  was  likely 
to  earn,  who  should  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  Hitherto,  chemistiy 
in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  also,  was  considered  as  a mere  appendage 
to  medicine,  and  useful  only  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  the  formation  of  new  and 
useful  remedies.  This  was  the  reason  why  it  came  to  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  every  medical  nuan,  and  why  a physician  was  considered  as 
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unfit  for  practice,  unless  lie  was  also  a chemist.  But  Dr  Cullen  viewed  the 
science  as  far  more  important,  as  capable  of  throwing  light  on  the  constitution  j 
of  bodies,  and  of  improving  and  amending  those  arts  and  manufactures  that  are  I 
most  useful  to  man.  He  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  its  cultivation  and  im- 
provement ; and  he  would  undoubtedly  have  derived  celebrity  from  this  science 
had  not  his  fate  led  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  medicine.  But  Dr  Cullen,  as 
the  true  commencer  of  the  study  of  scientific  chemistry  in  Great  Britain,  claims 
a conspicuous  place  in  this  historical  sketch.'” 

Dr  Cullen’s  removal  to  Edinburgh  was  attended  by  a temporary  pecuniary 
inconvenience,  for  no  salary  being  attached  to  his  chair  in  the  university,  his 
only  means  of  supporting  himself  and  family,  were  derived  from  the  fees  of 
students,  and  such  practice  as  he  could  command  ; under  these  circumstances, 
he  appeai-s  to  have  undertaken  a translation  of  Van  Swieten’s  commentaries  on 
Boerhaave,  in  which  he  expected  the  assistance  of  his  former  pupils.  Dr  Wil- 
liam Hunter  and  Dr  Black.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  his  class  became 
more  numerously  attended  every  session  ; besides  which  his  practice  also  began 
to  increase,  so  that  his  prospects  having  brightened,  he  relinquished  this  under- 
taking. In  addition  to  lecturing  on  chemistry,  he  now  began  to  deliver  lec- 
tures on  clinical  medicine  in  the  Royal  Infirmary.  This  benevolent  institution 
was  opened  in  the  December  of  1741,  and  soon  afterwards  Dr  John  Rutherford, 
who  was  then  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic,  proposed  to  explain,  in  clini- 
cal lectures,  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  cases  admitted ; a measure  high- 
ly approved  of  by  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  managei-s,  who,  besides  permit- 
ting students  on  paying  a small  gratuity  to  attend  the  hospiUal  at  large,  appro- 
priated two  of  its  wards  for  the  reception  of  the  more  remarkable  cases  which 
were  destined,  under  the  selection  and  management  of  one  or  more  of  the 
medical  professors,  to  afford  materials  for  this  new'  and  valuable  mode  of  tuition. 
The  privilege  of  delivering  a coui-se  of  clinical  lectures  was  gTanted  by  the 
managei-s  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  Dr  Rutherford  in  the  year  1748,  and  in 
the  following  year  extended  to  the  other  professors  of  medicine  belonging  to 
the  university  ; none  of  whom,  however,  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
excepting  Dr  Rutherford,  until  the  year  1757,  when  Dr  Cullen  undertook  to 
deliver  a course  of  such  lectures,  and  was  soon  joined  in  the  performance  of 
that  duty  by  Di-s  White  and  Rutherford.  Dr  Cullen  soon  obtained  great  repu- 
tation as  a teacher  of  clinical  medicine.  “ His  lectures,”  observes  Dr  'I’homson, 
were  distinguished  by  that  simplicity,  ingenuity,  and  comprehensiveness  of  view 
which  mai'ked  at  all  times  the  philosophical  turn  of  his  mind,  and  I have  been 
informed  by  several  eminent  medical  men  who  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
them,  and  more  particularly  by  one  who  acted  as  his  clinical  clerk  in  1765, 
were  delivered  with  that  clearness  and  copiousness  of  illustration  with  which  in 
his  lectures  he  ever  instructed  and  delighted  his  auditors.”  ‘ 

In  the  winter  session  of  1760,  Dr  Alston,  who  was  the  professor  of  materia 
medica,  died,  shortly  after  commencing  his  course  of  lectui-es  for  the  season. 

It  was  well  known  tliat  Dr  Cullen  had  already  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  this  branch  of  medical  science  ; and  that  he  had  lectured  upon  it  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow  ; and  the  students  of  medicine  therefore  presented  a pe- 
tition, soliciting  him  to  lecture  in  the  place  of  Dr  Alston.  Dr  Cullen  accord- 
ingly  commenced  a course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica  in  the  beginning  of 
Januai-y  1761.  Some  ycare  afterwards  a volume  was  published  entitled  “ Lec- 
tures on  the  Materia  Medica,  as  delivered  by  William  Cullen,  M.D.,  professor  of 

1 The  History  of  Chemistry,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try  in  the  University  of  Ghisgow.  1830. 

* Thonison’s  Life  of  CuUeii,  vol.  i. 
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medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.”  In  the  prefaxie  of  tliis  work,  the 
editors  state  “ as  the  following  sheets  are  not  alleged  to  be  printed  by  his  (Ur 
Cullen’s)  directions,  it  may  seem  necessary  to  lay  before  the  public  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  editors  to  this  step,  as  nothing  can  be  farther  from  their 
thoughts  than  the  least  intention  of  injuring  either  the  fame  or  interest  of 
tliat  gentleman,  for  whose  mind  and  abilities  they  liave  the  greatest  esteem. 

This  is  so  far  the  case,  that  they  would  think  themselves  extremely  happy 
if,  on  a sight  of  this  work,  the  learned  author  could  be  induced  to  favour  tlie 
>vorld  with  his  improved  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  could  not  fail  of 
being  a most  useful  as  well  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public.  The  editors 
have  no  other  motive  for  making  this  work  public,  tlian  a concern  to  find  a 
performance,  which  so  far  excels  in  method,  copiousness  of  thought,  liber- 
ality of  sentiment  and  judgment,  all  that  have  been  before  written  on  the 
subject,  in  danger  of  being  lust  to  the  world.”  Dr  Cullen,  however,  objecting 
to  the  publication  of  this  work,  applied  to  the  court  of  Cliancery  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  prohibit  its  sale,  which  was  immediately  granted.  The  physician  who 
supplied  the  booksellers  with  the  notes,  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  hare  been 
influenced  by  no  pecuniary  or  unworthy  motive  ; but  the  professor  objected  to 
the  work,  complaining,  “ that  it  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  perfect  to  do  him 
honour- ; that  it  had  been  unexpectedly  undertaken  and  necessarily  executed  in 
a great  hiu-ry  ; — that  it  was  still  more  imperfect  from  the  inaccurac)-  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  the  notes,  &c.”  When,  however,  it  was  represented, 
that  a great  many  copies  were  ah-eady  in  circulation,  Dr  Cullen  was  persuaded 
to  allow  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies,  on  condition  “ that  he  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  the  grosser  errors  in  the  work  should  be  corrected 
by  the  addition  of  a supplement.  Accordingly,  on  these  terms  it  ^vas  published,  i 

nor  is  it  doing  more  than  an  act  of  juistice  to  state,  that  it  contains  all  tlie  infor-  i j 

mation  on  materia  medica  which  was  known  at  that  pei-iod,  and  may  yet  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  the  student. 

In  consequence  of  his  increasing  infirmities  and  age.  Dr  John  Rutherford, 
the  prolessor  of  the  practice  of  physic,  resigned  his  chair  in  Februarj-,  1766,  in 
favour  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  who  had  held  for  several  years  the  professorship  of 
physic  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen.  When  his  intention  of  resigning  became 
known,  every  effort  w-as  made  by  the  friends  of  Dr  Cullen  to  procure  for  him 
this  professorship,  the  duties  of  w-hich  he  had,  by  his  clinical  laboui-s  in  the 
Infirmary,  proved  himself  eminently  qualified  to  discliarge.  The  exertions  of 
Dr  Cullen’s  friends,  however,  proved  unavailing,  and  Dr  Gregory  was  duly  ap- 
pointed as  the  successor  to  Dr  Rutherford.  In  the  April  of  tlie  same  year  the 
ciiair  of  the  theory  of  physic  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr  Whytt ; but  we  are 
informed  that  Dr  Cullen  was  so  much  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  patrons  of 
the  university,  and  with  the  treatment  he  had  received  in  relation  to  the  cliair 
of  the  practice  of  physic,  that  he  rather  wished  to  retain  the  cliair  of  chemistry, 
than  to  be  transbitcd  to  that  of  the  theory  of  medicine.  Ilis  friends,  however, 
earnestly  urged  him  to  take  the  chair  vacated  by  the  deatli  of  Dr  Whytt;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  received  the  most  flattering  and  gratifying  testimony  of  the 
esteem  entertained  towards  him,  hoth  by  his  fellow  professors  and  the  students 
of  the  university.  The  professors  came  forward  with  a public  address  to  him, 
wherein,  after  expressing  their  conviction  that  he  was  the  most  competent  person  to 
teach  tlie  theory  of  medicine,  they  added,  that  they  “ thought  it  a duty  they  owed 
tlie  town,  the  university,  and  the  students  of  physic,  and  themselves,  to  request 
ol  him,  in  the  most  public  and  earnest  manner,  to  resign  the  professorship  of 
chemistry,  and  to  oiler  himself  to  the  honourable  patrons  of  the  university  ns  a 
candidate  lor  the  profession  of  the  theory  of  physic.”  The  students  also 
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came  forward,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and 
tonn  council  wherein  they  boldly  stated,  “ we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
eputation  ot  the  university  and  magistrates,  the  good  of  the  city,  and  our  im- 
piovement  will  all,  in  an  eminent  manner,  be  consulted  by  engaging  Dr  Grefforv 
to  rehnquish  tlm  professorship  of  the  practice  for  that  of  the  theory  of  medicine^ 
by  apointing  Dr  Cullen,  present  professor  of  chemistry,  to  the  practical  chair’ 
and  by  electing  Dr  Black  professor  of  chemistry.» 

At  lengtii  Di-  Cullen  consented  to  become  a candidate  for  the  chair  of  Dr 
hytt,  and  was  elected  professor  of  the  institutes  or  theory  of  medicine,  on  the 
l^st  ot  iNovember,  1766  ; and,  on  the  same  day,  his  friend  and  former  pupil  Dr 
Black  was  elected  in  his  place  professor  of  chemistry.  The  proposal  in  the 
address  of  the  students  respecting  Dr  Cullen’s  lecturing  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, being,  both  by  the  professors  and  succeeding  students,  urged  on  the  con- 
siUemtion  ot  the  patrons  of  the  university,  it  was  agreed  that  Dr  Cullen  should 
be  permitted  to  lecture  on  tliat  subject,  and  accordingly,  with  Dr  Gregory’s  per- 
mission. Dr  Cullen  delivered  a coui-se  of  lectui-es  in  the  summer  of  1768  and 
during  the  remainder  of  Dr  Gregory’s  life,  Drs  Cullen  and  Gregory  continual  to 
pve  altermate  courses  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  The  death  of  Dr 
Gregory,  however,  took  place  on  the  lOlh  of  February,  1773,  and  Dr  Cul- 
len  was  immediately  appointed  sole  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic. 

..Ml  r n J professorship  of  the  institutes  of  medicine,  he 

pubhshed  heads  of  lectm-es  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  university  ; ivhich  were 
translated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian;  but  he  went  no  further  than 
physiology  After  succeeding  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  physic,  he  pub- 
lished his  Nosology,  entitled  “ Synopsis  Nosologiae  Methodic®.”  It  appeared  in 
tuo  8vo  volumes,  which  were  afterwards  in  1780  much  improved.  In  this 
lahmble  work  he  inserted  in  the  lii-st  volmiie  abstracts  of  the  nosological  systems 
ot  bauvages,  Linnaus,  Vogel,  and  Sagar;— and  in  the  second  his  own  method 
ot  arrangement.  His  classification  and  definitions  of  disease  have  done  much 

to  systematise  and  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  medical  knowledge; not  but 

that,  in  some  instances,  he  may  have  placed  a disease  under  an  improper  head  • 
and  in  others  given  definitions  that  are  very  imperfect,  for  these  are  defects’ 
ivhich,  considering  the  wide  field  he  had  to  explore,  might  reasonably  have 
een  expected.  Although  it  may  be  only  an  approximation  to  a perfect  system, 

IS  desirable  to  chissily,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
grouiiU-work  of  every  science  ; otherwise  they  must  be  scattered  over  a wide 
surtace,  or  huddled  together  in  a confused  heap— the  rudis  indiqestaque  moles 
ol  the  ancient  poet.  The  definitions  contained  in  this  Nosology  are  not  mere 
sc  lolastic  and  unnecessary  appendages  to  medical  science ;— so  far  from  this, 
in/  leading  and  cliaracteristic  signs  or  features  of  certain  diseases, 

nd  altliough  It  IS  true  that  a medical  practitioner,  without  recollecting  the  de- 
nnitions  ot  Dr  Cullen,  may  recognize  the  very  same  symptoms  he  has  described 
and  refer  them  to  their  proper  disease,  still  this  does  not  prove  tliat  the  defini- 
tions ot  Cullen  are  tlie  less  useful  to  those  who  have  not  seen  so  much  practice 
and  who,  even  if  they  had,  might  pass  over  without  observing  many  symptoms 
to  which,  by  those  definitions,  their  attention  is  called.  The  professors  and 
teachei-s  ol  every  science  know  the  necessity  of  inducing  their  pupils  to  arrano-e 
and  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  every  subject,  in  a clear  and  distinct  manner; 
and  in  effecting  this  the  study  of  the  Nosology  of  Dr  Cullen  has  been  found  so 
uselul  that  It  IS  still  constantly  used  by  the  students  of  the  university,  who 
find  that,  even  although  their  professors  do  not  at  present  require  tlieni  to  re- 
peat the  definitions  of  disease,  given  by  Dr  Cullen,  verbatim,  still  they  cannot 
express  themselves,  nor  find,  m any  other  nosological  work,  the  method  or  man- 
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ner  of  describing  the  cbaracteristic  symptoms  of  disease, 

Lctlv  given  as  in  his  Nosology.  Accordingly,  notw.lluUnd.ng  the  mard,  of 
medicaf  knowledge,  and  notwithstanding  the  Nosology  of  Dr  Cullen  was 
three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  it  is  still  the  tert-book  of  the  most  d^tmgu^hed 
medical  schools  in  Europe,  and  some  years  ago  an  improved  edition  of  it  was 
edited  by  the  learned  translator  of  Magendie,  Dr  Milligan. 

When  Dr  Cullen  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the  practice  of 
suited,  that  die  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  were  in  fu  1 dominion  ; ^ 

len  felt  himself  justified  in  relinquishing,  although  his  doing  so  ^ 

guilty  of  little  less  than  heresy  in  the  eyes  of  his  professional  contemporar  es. 

‘‘  When  I studied  physic,”  says  he,  “ in  this  univei-sity,  about  forty  years  a„o, 
learLd  the  systein  of  B^Jave,  and  except  it  may  be  the  ---  o^ 
eient  writers,  of  Sydenham  and  a few  other  practical  author^,  I heard  of  no 
™.’or  ,vrL,  on  pM»o ; .nd  I d-ngl.t  lo  .Undo  f 

Boerliaave  was  yei^  complete  and  sufficient  But  when  I 

versity,  being  very  much  addicted  to  study,  I soon  met  with  other  books  tljat 
I igagld  m;attention,  particularly  with  Baglivhs  Specimen  Be  F.bra  mofnce 
et  /ervosa\nA  at  length  with  tire  works  of  Hoffinan.  Both  of  these  oj^ned 
my  views  with  respect  to  the  animal  economy,  and  made  me  perceive  *0“®^ 
w as  wanting  and  required  to  be  added  to  the  system  of  Boerliaave.  J. 

r."u.  in,uiv,;  »d,  occordins  lo  ll.o  »PP»f  ‘“irT.tS,.  U 

reading,  I cultivLd  the  new  ideas  I had  got,  and  formed  to  myself  ^ ^ 

many  respects  different  to  that  of  my  mastei-s.  About  twenty  Je'irs  afmr 
left  the  university,  I was  again  called  to  it  to  talce  a professors  . 

I still  found  the  system  of  Boerhaave  prevailing  as  much  as  ever,  and  even 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  what  Boerhaave  himself,  and  his 
Van  Swieton,  had  added  to  his  system.  Soon  after  I came  here  I w^  engaged 
to  give  clini^l,  Uiat  is  practical  lectures,  and  in  these  1 ventured  to  give  my 
owH  opinion  of  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases,  different  in 
from  that  of  the  Boerhaavians.  This  soon  produced  an  outci-y  against  me. 
public  college,  as  I happened  to  be  a professor  of  chemisU^-,  I was  a - 

Llsus,  a Van  Helmont,  a whimsical  innovator,  and  gi-eat  pains 
private  to  disparage  myself  and  my  doctrines.  This  wen  so  far,  U at  my  tr  end 
and  patron,  the  late  George  Drmnmond,  whose  venerable  bust  you  see  in  the 
haU  of  the  Infirmary,  came  to  me,  requesting  seriously  that  1 would  aioid  - 
fering  from  Dr  Boerhaave,  as  he  found  my  conduct  in  tliat  respert  was  likely  t 
hurt  myself  and  the  university  ; I promised  to  be  cautious,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion spoke  very  respectfully  of  Dr  Boerhaave.  1 have  f 

hold  the  same  language  as  1 expressed  in  my  last  lecture,  and  1 shall  do  it  iii^t 
sincerely,  as  1 truly  esteem  Dr  Boerhaave  as  a philosopher  a physicmn,  and  the 
author  of  a system  more  perfect  than  any  thing  that  had  'Tire'll 

perfect  as  the  state  of  science  in  his  time  would  admit  of.  But  with  all  this  I 

became  more  and  more  confirmed  in  my  own  ideas  ; and  especially  from  hence 
Uiat  1 found  my  pupils  adopt  them  very  readily.  I was,  however  no  violent 
reformer,  and  by  degxees  only  I ventured  to  point  out  the  .iiiperfections  and 
even  the  eixors  of  Di-  Boerhaave’s  system;  and  I have  now  done  the  s.-une  in 
Uie  prefac.e  which  1 have  given  to  the  new  edition  of  the  hirst  Lines.  ^ 

The  first  edition  of  Dr  Cullen’s  Bractice  of  i’hysic  w.as  published  in  / 75  it 
spread  rapidly  through  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  the  author  ahou 
three  Uiou^and  pounds  sterling— a very  considerable  sum  in  those  d.iys.  1 inel  an 
Bosquillon  published  several  translations  of  it  m Pans  ; and  it  also 
translated  into  German,  Italian  and  Latin.  A valuable  edition  of  it  has  re- 
cenUy  appeared,  edited  by  the  late  Dr  William  Cullen  (a  rehition  of  the  auUior) 
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and  Dr  J.  C.  Gregory,  who  have  added,  in  an  appendix,  such  illustrations  as  ex- 
plain  the  progress  of  medical  science  since  it  was  originally  published  We 
need  hardly  add  that  the  most  valuable  edition  of  it,  as  a nork  of  Dr  Cullen’s,  is 
that  edited  by  Dr  Thomson,  who  having  access  to  Dr  Cullen’s  manuscript  notes, 
submitted  to  the  profession  an  improved  edition  of  this  work  in  the  year  1827.  I 
I The  system  of  medicine  explained  and  advocated  by  Dr  Cullen  in  his  lectures 
j and  in  his  work  “ The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic”  is  raised  on  the 
I foundation  which  had  previously  been  laid  by  Hoffman,  who  pointed  out, 

, more  cleaily  than  any  of  his  predecessoi-s,  the  extensive  and  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  nei-vous  system,  in  producing  and  modifying  the  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable.  Although  the  study  of  pathology  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  zealously  pursued  at  that  period  as  it  is  at  present,  yet 
Dr  Cullen,  in  his  course  of  clinical  instruction,  always  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  under  his  treatment,  and  connecting 
I the  post  mortem  morbid  appearances  with  the  symptoms  that  had  been  exhibited 
' during  life.  In  addressing  a letter  to  Dr  Balfour  Russel,  the  author  of  the 
! best  work  on  the  Plague  published  in  this  country, — he  observes,  “ you  will 
not  find  it  impossible  to  separate  practice  from  theory  altogether ; and  there- 
fore if  you  have  a mind  to  begin  with  the  theory,  I have  no  objection.  I think 
a systematic  study  of  the  pathology  and  methodus  medendi  will  be  necessary 
previous  to  the  practice,  and  you  may  always  have  in  view  a system  of  the 
whole  of  physic.”  But  notwithstanding  tliis,  it. must  be  admitted  that  Dr  Cul- 
len was  too  fond  of  theorising,  and  like  all  other  philosophers  who  are  anxious 
to  frame  a particular  system,  he  often  commenced  establishing  his  superstruc- 
tm-e  before  having  accumulated  a sufficient  number  of  facts  to  give  it  a secure 
foundation.  Hence  the  works  of  Bonetus,  Morgagni,  and  Lieutaud  contain  more 
pathological  knowledge  than  those  published  at  a later  date  by  Dr  Cullen. 

Dr  Cullen,  in  discharging  his  duties  as  a professor,  both  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  took  very  ^eat  pains  in  the  instruction  of  his  students  ; perhaps  he 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  taken  a deeper  and  more  sincere  interest  in 
their  progress  than  any  professor  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted.  Dr 
James  Anderson,  who  was  his  pupil  and  friend,  bears  the  most  unequivocal  tes- 
timony to  his  zeal  as  a public  teacher.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  says  he, 
that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  honoured  with  his  acquaintance,  he  has 
had  access  to  know,  that  Dr  Cullen  was  in  general  employed  from  five  to  six 
houi-s  every  day,  in  visiting  his  patients,  and  prescribing  for  those  at  a distance 
who  consulted  him  in  writing  ; and  that,  during  the  session  of  the  college,  which, 
in  Edinburgh,  lasts  from  five  to  six  months,  he  delivered  two  public  lectures  of 
an  hour  each,  sometimes  four  lectures  a day,  during  five  days  of  the  week;  and 
towartls  the  end  of  the  session,  that  his  students  might  lose  no  part  of  his  course, 
he  usually,  for  a month  or  six  weeks  together,  delivered  lectures  six  days  every 
week  ; yet,  during  all  that  time,  if  you  chanced  to  fall  in  with  him  in  public  or 
in  private,  you  never  perceived  him  either  embarrassed  or  seemingly  in  a hurry  ; 
but  at  all  times  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  and  sociably  inclined ; and  in  a pri- 
vate party  of  whist,  for  sixpence  a game,  he  could  be  as  keenly  engaged  for  an 
hour  before  supper,  as  if  he  had  no  other  employment  to  mind,  and  would  be  as 
much  interested  in  it,  as  if  he  had  a thousand  pounds  depending  on  the  game. 

The  professors  of  universities  are  too  generally  apt  to  hold  their  offices  like 
sinecures,  going  lazily  through  the  business  of  their  duties,  by  reading  five  times 
a week,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  a lecture  of  an  hour’s  length,  after  which,  retiring 
within  the  magic  circle  of  their  dignity,  they  are  too  often  above  condescending 

® The  Bee,  or  Literary  Intelligencer,  vol.  1.  p.  8. 
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to  come  into  any  sort  of  personal  contact  with  their  pupils.  It  is  particalaily 
one  of  the  evils  of  the  Edinburgh  university,  that  scarcely  ever  dues  any  tie 
exist  bet^veen  the  pupil  and  the  professor ; they  seldom  come  nece8s.'irily  into 
personal  communication,  and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  credit  due  to  those 
professors  who  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  their  students,  and  take  as  much 
interest  in  their  studies  without  ns  within  the  walls  of  the  university.  Dr  James 
Anderson,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  judging  correctly,  informs  us,  that 
“ the  general  conduct  of  Dr  Cullen  to  his  students  was  this; — with  all  such  as 
he  observed  to  be  attentive  and  diligent  he  formed  an  early  acquaintance,  by 
inviting  them  by  twos,  by  threes,  or  by  fours,  at  a time,  to  sup  with  him  ; convers- 
ing with  them  on  these  occasions  with  the  most  engaging  ease,  and  freely  entering 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  their  studies,  their  amusements,  their  difficulties,  their 
hopes,  and  future  prospects.  In  this  way  he  usually  invited  the  whole  of  his 
nmnerous  class,  till  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  abilities,  their  private 
clmracters,  and  their  objects  of  pursuit.  Those  among  them  whom  he  found 
most  assiduous,  best  disposed,  or  the  most  friendless,  he  invited  most  frequent!) , 
until  an  intimacy  was  gradually  formed  which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  them. 
Their  doubts  with  regard  to  their  objects  of  study,  he  listened  to  with  attention,  ; 
and  solved  with  the  most  obliging  condescension.  His  librar)-,  which  consisted 
of  an  excellent  assortment  of  the  best  books,  especially  on  medical  subjects,  was 
at  all  times  open  for  their  accommodation,  and  his  advice  in  ever)'  case  of  diffi- 
culty to  them,  they  always  had  it  in  their  power  most  readily  to  obtain.  From 
his  general  acquaintance  among  the  students,  and  die  friendly  habits  he  was  on  | 
with  many  of  them,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  those  among  them  who  ; 
were  rather  in  hampered  circumstances,  without  being  obliged  to  hurt  their  deli-  j 
cacy  in  any  degree.  He  often  found  out  some  polite  excuse  for  refusing  to  take  ; 
payment  for  a first  course,  and  never  was  at  a loss  for  one  to  an  after  course. 
Before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  applying  for  a ticket,  he  would  lead  ; 
the  conversation  to  some  subject  that  occurred  in  the  coui-se  of  his  lectures,  and  j 
as  his  lectiu-es  were  never  put  in  wTiting  by  himself,  he  would  sometimes  beg 
the  favom-  to  see  their  notes,  if  he  knew  they  had  been  taken  with  attention, 
under  a pretext  of  assisting  his  memory.  Sometimes  he  would  express  a wish 
to  have  their  opinion  on  a particular  part  of  his  course,  and  presented  them  with 
a ticket  for  that  purpose,  and  sometimes  he  refused  to  take  payment,  under  the  j 
pretext  that  they  had  not  received  his  full  coui-se  ; in  the  preceding  year,  some  i 
part  of  it  having  been  necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  time,  which  he  meant  to 
include  in  this  course.  These  were  the  particular  devices  he  adopted  with  indi-  i 
viduals  to  whom  economy  was  necessary,  and  it  was  a general  rule  with  him  never  I 
to  take  money  from  any  student  for  more  than  two  coui-ses  of  the  same  set  of  lec- 
tures, permitting  him  to  attend  these  lectures  for  as  many  years  longer  as  he  j 
pleased,  gratis.  He  introduced  another  generous  principle  into  the  university,  | 
■which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Betore  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
it  tvas  the  custom  for  medical  professors  to  accept  of  fees  for  medical  assistance  ; 
when  wanted,  even  from  medic.al  students  themselves,  who  were  perhaps  attend-  i 
ing  the  prolcssor’s  own  lectures  at  the  time  ; but  Dr  Cullen  would  ne^er  take  j 
fees  as  a physician  from  any  student  at  the  university  ; although  ho  attended 
them  when  called  in,  with  the  same  assiduity  and  care  as  if  they  had  been  per-  | 
sons  of  the  first  rank,  who  paid  him  most  liberally.  This  gradually  induced  j 
others  to  adopt  a similar  practice  ; so  that  it  1ms  now  become  a general  | 
rule  at  this  university  for  medical  profcssoi-s  to  decline  taking  any  fees  when  i 
their  assistance  is  necessary  for  a studenL”'  i 

Dr  Aiken,  who  was  also  a pupil  of  Dr  Cullen,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the  j 
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generous  conduct  manifested  by  him  to  his  students.  “ He  was  cordially  atten- 
tiye,’  says  he,  “ to  their  interests  ; admitted  them  freely  to  his  house  ; conversed 
with  them  on  the  most  familiar  terms  ; solved  their  doubts  and  difficulties;  gave 
them  the  use  of  his  library  ; and,  in  every  respect,  treated  them  with  the  respect 
of  a friei.d,  and  the  regard  of  a parent”'  Nor  was  the  kind  interest  which  Dr 
Cullen  took  in  the  pui-suits  of  young  persons  confined  to  his  students  alone, 
Mr  Dugald  Stewart  informed  Dr  Tliomson,  that  during  a slight  indisposition 
which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  his  room,  when  a boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
5 ears  of  age,  he  was  attended  by  Dr  Cullen.  In  recommending  to  his  patient 
a little  relaxation  from  his  studies,  and  suggesting  some  light  reading,  the 
Doctor  inquired  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  history  of  Don  Quixote.  On  be- 
ing answered  in  the  negative,  he  turned  quickly  round  to  Mr  Stewart’s  father 
and  desired  that  the  book  should  be  immediately  procured.  In  his  subsequent 
visits  to  his  patient,  Dr  Cullen  never  failed  to  examine  him  on  the  progress  he 
had  made  in  reading  the  humorous  story  of  the  great  pattern  of  chivalry^  and  to 
talk  over  with  him  every  successive  incident,  scene,  and  character,  in  that  his- 
tory. In  mentioning  these  particulars,  Mr  Stewart  remarked,  that  he  never 
could  look  back  on  that  intercoui-se,  without  feeling  surprise  at  the  minute  accu- 
racy with  which  Dr  Cullen  remembered  every  passage  in  the  life  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  sympathized  with  him  in  the  pleasure  lie 
derived  from  the  first  perusal  of  that  entertaining  romance.  In  what  degree  of 
estimation  i\Ir  Stewart  continued  to  hold  that  woi’k,  may  be  seen  by  the  inimi- 
table character  which  he  has  given  of  it,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  philosophy.® 

Dr  Cullen,  after  having  been  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
devoted  his  time  entirely  to  his  duties  as  a public  lecturer,  and  to  his  profession  • 
for  his  fame  having  extended,  his  private  practice  became  very  considerable. 
Already  we  have  observed  that  he  had  a large  family ; and  about  this  time,  hav- 
ing become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  John  Bi’own,  a sketch  of  ^vhose  life 
we  have  already  given  in  this  Biographical  Dictionai-y,  he  engaged  him  to  live 
in  his  family  as  the  preceptor  of  his  children,  and  also  as  an  assistant  at  his  lec- 
tures, the  substance  of  which  Brown  repeated  and  expounded  in  the  evening'  to 
his  students  ; for  which  purpose  the  manuscript  notes  of  the  morning  lectures 
were  generally  intrusted  to  him.  It  is  well  known  that  the  habits  of  John  Brown 
nere  exU'emely  irregular.  His  son,  who  lias  written  a short  memoir  of  him, 
observes,  “ Unfortunately,  among  his  qualifications,  economy  held  no  place.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  medical  studies,  he  very  naturally  turned  his  attention 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  ol  those  individuals  among  whom  he  proposed  earn- 
ing  a livelihood.  It  was  not  among  the  serious,  the  wise,  or  the  aged,  that  he 
was  likely  to  procure  pupils  ; his  companions  therefore  would  necessarily  be  the 
young,  the  thoughtless,  and,  very  frequently,  the  dissipated.  The  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  the  unconstrained  hilarity  he  enjoyed  at  the  convivial  meetings  of 
such  companions,  were,  by  nature,  sufficiently  agreeable  to  one  of  his  vivacity  of 
disposition  and  strong  passion  ; but  the  distinguished  figure  he  made  on  such 
oixasions,  as  a man  of  brilliant  wit,  and  the  deference  paid  to  his  superior 
tiilents,  must  have  rendered  these  meetings  still  more  gratifying  to  him.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  after  having  been  habituated  to  such  association  for  a 
succession  of  years,  he  acquired  a taste  for  company  and  high  living,  which  was 
confirmed  as  ho  advanced  in  life,  exposed  to  the  same  necessity  of  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  and  rendering  himself  agi'eeable  to  those  on  whom  his  liveli* 


* General  Biography,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 
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hood  depended.’’*  After  having  been  his  most  favourite  pupil,  John  Ero«n  I>e- 
came  the  most  intimate  of  Ur  Cullen’s  Iriends  ; but,  three  or  lour  years  after  wards, 
a quarrel  took  place  between  them,  after  which  they  ever  regarded  each  other  wiUi 
feelings  of  the  most  determined  hostility.  By  the  friends  of  John  Bronn  it  is 
alleged,  that  Dr  Cullen  behaved  towards  him  in  a deceitful  manner,  for  that  he 
held  out  promises  to  interest  himself  in  assisting  him  to  obtain  a professor’s  chair 
in  the  university ; instead  of  which,  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself, 
knowing  that  John  Brown  had  adopted  a theory  of  medicine  different  from  his 
own,  he  tacitly  opposed  his  election  ; and  when  the  magistrates,  or  patrons  of 
the  university,  asked  him  who  John  Brown  was,  so  far  from  giving  him  his  sup- 
port, he,  after  some  pretended  hesitation,  blasted  his  success,  by  observing,  witli 
a sarcastic  smile,  “Surely  this  can  never  be  our  Jock.'''  Besides  which,  it  is 
also  affirmed,  that  when  John  Brown  applied  for  admission  into  the  society 
which  published  the  Edinburgh  essays,  Ur  Cullen,  who  had  great  influence 
there,  contrived  to  get  a majority  to  reject  his  petition.  In  reply  to  all 
this, — “ and  without  attempting  to  vindicate  either  party,  it  must  appear 
obvious,  that  John  Brown’s  rejection  by  the  patrons  of  the  university  as  a 
professor  must  have  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  dissipated  character 
which  he  possessed  ; and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Dr  Cullen  himself,  liaving 
sons  now  advancing  in  life,  saw  the  necessity  of  discountenancing  their  intimacy 
with  one  whose  habits  of  intemperance  were  likely  to  lead  them  into  dissipation.” 
John  Brown  soon  became  the  founder  and  champion  of  a system  of  medicine 
opposed  to  that  of  Dr  Cullen  ; and  the  palajsti-a  where  the  opponents  and  advo- 
cates of  both  theories  met,  and  where  their  disputations  were  can-ied  on  with 
the  greatest  vigour,  was  the  hall  of  the  medical  society.  The  doctrines  of 
Cullen  had  there,  some  years  previously,  triumphed  over  those  of  Boerhaave  ; 
but  they  in  their  turn  were  now  destined  to  receive  a shock  from  the  zealous 
advocates  of  the  new  theory,  which  w'as  warmly  espoused  by  many,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Dr  Cullen  continued  to  deliver  his  lectures  until  within  a few  montlis  of  his 
death,  when,  feeling  himself  subdued  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  was  induced 
to  resign  his  professorship  ; “ but,  for  some  years  before  his  death,”  observes 
Dr  James  Anderson,  “ his  friends  perceived  a sensible  decline  of  that  ardour 
and  energy  of  mind  which  characterized  him  at  a former  period.  Su-angers, 
who  had  never  seen  him  before,  could  not  be  sensible  of  this  change  ; nor  did 
any  marked  decline  in  him  strike  them,  for  his  natural  vivacity  still  was  such  as 
might  pass  in  general  as  the  unabated  vigour  of  one  in  the  prime  of  life.”  He 
resigned  his  professorship  in  the  end  of  December,  1789,  In  the  medical  com- 
mentaries published  at  that  period,  his  death  is  thus  announced  : “ About  the 
end  of  December,  1789,  Dr  William  Cullen,  after  having  taught  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  for  many  years,  with  a degree  of  reputation  which  not  only  did  ho- 
nour to  himself,  but  also  to  the  univei-sity  of  which  he  was  a member,  being 
now  arrived  at  his  seventy-seventh  (ninth)  yefir,  and  finding  himself  unable,  from 
age  and  infirmities,  any  longer  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  sent  a letter 
to  the  patrons  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  resigning  into  their  hands  his 
professorship  of  the  practice  of  physic.”’ 

Dr  Cullen,  on  the  occasion  of  his  resignation,  received  many  honourable  tes- 
timonies of  regard  from  the  different  public  societies  in  Edinburgh. 

The  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town  council  presented  him  ivith  an  ele- 
gant piece  ol  silver  plate,  with  a suitable  inscription,  in  acknowledgment  of  Uie 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  university  and  to  the  community. 

* Life  of  Dr  John  Brown, — prefixed  to  his  works  by  Willinin  Cullen  Brown,  M.U.  lii, 

* Aledical  Commenliiries,  vol.  v.  491. 
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he  senatiis  academicus  of  the  university,  the  medical  society,  the  physical 
society,  and  many  other  scientific  and  literary  societies,  voted  addresses  to  him, 
exjmessive  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  abilities  and  services. 

The  physical  society  of  America  also  forwarded  to  him  a similar  address 
and  concluded  by  expressing  the  same  wish  which  had  been  likewise  embodied 
m the  other  addresses.  It  thus  concludes—"  And,  finally,  we  express  our  most 
cordial  wishes  that  the  evening  of  your  days  may  be  crowned  with  as  great  an 
exemption  from  pain  and  languor  as  an  advanced  state  of  life  admits  of,  and 
with  all  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  a consciousness  of  diffusive  benevolence 
to  in6n  (incl  activ©  worth  aspires.’^ 

The  several  deputations  from  these  public  bodies  were  received  by  his  son 
Henry  wLo  replied  to  them  by  acknowledging  the  satisfaction  ivhich  they  gave 
to  his  father,  and  the  regi-et  he  felt,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  ill  state  of 

eat  , e was  unable  to  meet  them,  and  express  his  sentiments  in  person 
to  them.®  ^ 

Dr  Cullen  did  not  long  survive  his  resignation  of  the  professorship;  he  lin- 
gered a few  weeks;  and  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  1790,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  a private  one,  and  took  place  on  the  following 
« ednesday  the  10th  of  February  ; when  his  remains,  attended  by  a select  num- 
ber of  friends,  were  inteiTed  in  his  burial-place  in  the  church-yard  of  Kirk 
Newton,  near  his  house  of  Ormiston  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  character  of  Dr  Cullen,  in  the  more  retired  circle  of  private  life,  we 
know  little  ; few  anecdotes  having  been  preserved  illustrative  of  the  peculiarities 
ot  his  habits,  disposition,  or  domestic  manners.  We  have  been  informed,  by 
one  who  remembers  him  well,  that  he  had  no  sense  of  the  value  of  money.  He 
used  to  put  large  sums  into  an  open  drawer,  to  which  he  and  his  wife  went 
whenever  either  of  them  wanted  money.  He  and  his  wife  lived  happily,  and 
many  who  recollect  them,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  delightful  evenings  they 
always  spent  whenever  they  visited  them.  Dr  Cullen’s  external  appearance, 
says  his  friend  Dr-  Anderson,  though  striking  and  not  unpleasing,  was  not  ele- 
gant. His  countenance  was  expressive,  and  his  eye,  in  particular,  remarkably 
lively,  and,  at  times,  wonderfully  expressive.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and 
thin,  stooping  very  much  about  the  shoulders.  When  he  walked,  he  had  a con- 
templative look,  and  did  not  seem  much  to  regard  the  objects  around  him.^ 

Alter  Dr  Cullen’s  death,  his  son,  the  late  lord  Cullen,  entertained  the  inten- 
tion ol  writing  his  life,  which,  however,  he  did  not  accomplish.  Soon  after  his 
lordship  died.  Dr  Cullen’s  papers,  consisting  of  letters  from  private  friends, 
sketches  ot  essays,  notes  of  lectures,  and  medical  consultations,  were  placed  by 
his  surviving  family  in  the  hands  of  Dr  Thomson,  with  a request  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  draw  up,  from  these  documents,  and  from  the  information  he  could 
procure  trom  other  sources,  such  an  account  of  his  life,  lectures,  and  writings,  as 
might  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  We  need  only  state, 
that  Dr  riionison  executed  tbeir  wishes  in  a most  able  manner;  his  life  of 
Dr  Cullen  supplying  us  with  all  the  information  concerning  his  public  career 
that  can  possibly  be  desired.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  add,  that  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  Dr  Cullen,  which  have  had  so  great  an  inlluence  on  medical 
science,  are  now  keenly  contested ; but  whether,  in  after  years,  they  stand  or 
fall,  all  parties  must  unite  in  paying  a just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  genius 
and  acquirements  ol  a man  who  was  certainly  an  ornament  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

« Evening  Courant,  January  and  February,  1790. 

1 The  Bee  or  Literary  Intelligencer,  vol.  i.  Ki6. 
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CUNNINGHAM,  Alexander,  fifth  earl  of  Glencairn,  was  the  son  and  succes- 
sor  of  William  the  fourth  earl,  and  the  seventeenth  in  descent  from  the  founder 
of  his  family,  Warnebald  de  Cunningham,  a Norman  settler  under  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  constable  of  Scotland,  who  died  in  1162. 

There  is  hardly  any  patriotic  name  in  Scottish  history  entitled  to  more  of  the 
credit  of  a firm  and  zealous  pursuit  of  liberty,  than  Alexander  earl  of  Glencairn. 

His  father,  having  been  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  taken  prisoner  at  Solway 
Moss,  was  gained  over  in  England  to  the  interest  of  the  Reformation,  which  he 
Undertook  to  advance  in  his  own  country.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
therefore  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  political  convulsions  which 
took  place,  on  account  of  religion  and  the  English  alliance,  during  the  minority 
of  queen  Mary.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  and,  on  the  return  of  John 
Knox  in  1554,  was  one  of  those  who  openly  resorted  to  hear  him  preach.  The 
reformer  was  afterwards  received  by  the  earl  at  his  house  of  Finlayston,  where 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  was  dispensed,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  church  of  Geneva,  to  his  lordship,  his  tenantry,  and  friends.  M hen  Knox 
ivas  summoned  to  appear  before  a Romish  tribunal,  on  a charge  of  preacliing 
heretical  doctrine,  he  was  recommended,  by  the  earl  and  others,  to  ^^Tite  a let- 
ter of  remonstrance  to  the  queen  regent,  which  Glencairn  was  so  bold  as  to 
deliver  into  her  own  hands.  It  was  of  this  letter  that  the  queen  said,  in  hand- 
ing it  afterwards  to  ai’chbishop  Beaton,  “ Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a pas- 
quil.’'  The  earl  of  Glencairn  was  one  of  those  eminent  persons  who,  in  1557, 
associated  themselves  in  a covenant,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  refomied  religion  in  Scotland.  This  body  has  received  in  history  | 
the  well-known  title  of  “ Lords  of  the  Congregation.’’  In  all  the  subsequent 
struggles  with  existing  authority,  Glencairn  took  an  active  and  prominent  part. 
Being  deputed,  in  1558,  along  with  his  relative.  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Lou-  i 
doun,  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen  against  her  intended  prosecution  of  the  | 
preachers,  she  answered,  that  “ in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  these  men  should 
be  banished,  although  they  preached  as  soundly  as  ever  did  St  PauL”  The  earl 
and  Sir  Hugh  then  reminded  her  of  a former  promise  to  a different  effect ; to 
which  she  answered,  that  “ the  promises  of  princes  were  no  further  to  be  urged  ^ 
upon  them  for  performance  than  it  stood  to  their  conveniency.”  The  two  de-  ! 
puties  then  infonned  her,  that  “ if  these  were  her  sentiments,  they  would  no  i 

longer  be  her  subjects  which  staggered  her  so  much,  that  she  said  she  would  | 

advise.  In  May,  1559,  when  the  reformers  drawn  together  at  Perth  found  it  j 
necessary  to  protect  themselves  by  force  of  arms  from  the  designs  of  this  prin- 
cess, letters  tvere  sent  into  Ayrshire,  as  into  other  parts  of  Scotland,  desiring  all  | 
the  faithful  to  march  to  that  town,  in  order  to  defend  the  good  cause.  The  | 
reformers  of  Ayrshire  met  at  the  kirk  of  Craigie,  where,  on  some  objections  being 
started,  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  “ in  zeal  burst  forth  in  these  words,  ‘ Let  every 
man  serve  his  conscience,  I will,  by  God’s  grace,  see  my  brethren  in  St  John- 
ston ; yea,  albeit  never  a man  shall  accompany  me  ; 1 will  go,  if  it  were  but 
with  a pick  [mattock]  over  my  shoulder  ; for  I had  rather  die  w ith  that  company  | 
than  live  after  them.’  ” Accordingly,  although  the  queen  regent  planted  guards 
on  all  the  rivers  in  Stirlingshire  to  prevent  his  approach,  he  came  to  Perth  in  i 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  thirteen  bun-  j 
dred  foot,  having  marched  night  and  day  in  order  to  aiTive  in  time.  The  ap-  j 
pearance  of  so  determined  a leader,  with  so  large  a force,  subdued  the  regent  | 
to  terms,  and  might  be  said  to  have  saved  the  cause  from  utter  destruction. 
Besides  serving  the  reformers  with  his  sword  and  feudal  influence,  he  wielded 
the  pen  in  the  same  cause,  Knox  h.as  preserved,  in  his  History  of  the  Reform- 
ation, a clever  pasquinade  by  the  carl  upon  a shameless  adherent  of  tlio  old 
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religion — the  heniiit  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh.  After  he  had  seen  the  tri- 
I uinph  of  the  protestant  faith  in  1659-60,  he  nas  nominated  a member  of 
I queen  Mary’s  privy  council.  Zeal  for  the  same  religion  afterwards  induced  him 

, to  join  in  the  insurrection  raised  against  the  queen’s  authority  by  the  earl  of 

Murray.  After  her  marriage  to  Bothwell,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the 
associated  lords  by  whom  she  was  dethroned.  At  Carberry,  where  he  had  an 
important  command,  when  the  French  ambassador  came  from  the  queen,  pro- 
j mising  them  forgiveness  if  they  would  disperse,  he  answered,  with  his  characte- 

i ristic  spirit,  that  “ they  came  not  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offence  they  had 

; done,  but  to  grant  pardon  to  those  who  had  offended.”  After  the  queen  had 

I been  consigned  to  Lochleven,  he  entered  her  chapel  at  Holyrood  House  with 

his  domestics,  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  images  and  other  furnitui-e.  This 
I he  did  from  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  and  without  consulting  any  of  his  I ' 

1 friends.  In  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  for  establishing  the  pro- 

I testant  cause  under  a regency,  he  took  a zealous  part.  His  lordship  died  in 

1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  William,  the  sixth  earl, 
j CUNNINGHAM,  Alexander,  the  historian,  was  born  in  the  year  1654,  in  \ 
' the  county  of  Selkirk,  and  parish  of  Ettrick,  of  which  his  father  was  minister.  ' 
j Having  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  at  home,  he,  acording  to 
j the  prevailing  custom  among  Scottish  gentlemen  of  that  period,  proceeded  to 

I Holland  to  finish  his  education,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  there  that  he  made 

I those  friends,  among  the  English  refugees  at  the  Hague,  who  afterwards  contri- 
j buted  so  powerfully  to  the  advancement  of  his  fortunes.  He  came  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  and  was  honoured  with  the  intimacy 
j of  the  leading  men  by  whom  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  more  especially 
with  that  of  tlte  earls  of  Sunderland  and  Argyle.  After  his  return  to  Britain 
lie  was  employed  as  tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  the  earl  of  Hyndford, 
and  also  to  that  nobleman’s  brother,  the  honourable  Mr  William  Carmichael, 
who  was  solicitor-general  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Mr  Cun- 
ningham was  afterwards  travelling  companion  to  lord  Lome,  better  known  | 
under  the  title  of  John  the  great  dulte  of  Ai-gyle. 

While  Mr  Cunningham  was  travelling  on  the  continent  with  lord  Lome,  he  | 
was  employed  by  the  administration  in  transmitting  seci'et  intelligence  on  the 
most  impoi’tant  subjects,  and  he  was  also  intrusted  by  the  confederate  generals 
ot  the  allied  army  to  make  representations  to  the  British  court.  When  in  Hol- 
land in  1703,  along  with  lord  Lome,  he  met  the  celebrated  Addison,  and  was 
received  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by  the  elector  and  the  princess  Sophia. 

It  is  supposed  that  it  is  to  the  knowledge  of  military  aft'aii’s,  acquired  through 
his  intimacy  witli  lord  Lome,  that  the  description  of  battles,  and  the  other 
operations  of  w.ar  contained  in  Mr  Cunningham’s  histoiy,  owe  that  lucid  dis- 
tinctness for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  During  the  year  1710,  he  tra- 
velled on  the  continent  with  lord  Lonsdale. 

Thi-ough  the  interest  and  friendship  of  Argyle  and  Sunderland,  and  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr  Cunningham,  on  the  accession  of  George  I,  was 
sent  as  British  envoy  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  where  he  I'emained  from 
the  year  1715  to  1720.  His  despatches  from  Venice  have  been  collected  and 
arranged  by  Mr  Astle.  For  many  yearn  after  Mr  Cunningham’s  return  from 
Italy,  he  passed  his  life  in  studious  retirement  in  London.  In  1735,  he  was 
visited  by  lord  Hyndford,  to  whose  father  he  had  been  tutor,  who  found  him  a 
very  infirm  old  man,  sitting  in  a gi'eat  arm  chair,  habited  in  a night-gown.  He 
is  believed  to  have  lived  until  the  year  1737,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
vicars’  chancel  of  St  Martin’s  church,  where  an  Alexander  Cunningham  lies  in- 
terred, who  died  on  the  15th  May,  1737,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  which 
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corresponds  \vith  the  date  of  Mr  Cunningham’s  birth.  He  seems  to  have  died 
rich,  as,  by  his  will,  he  directs  his  landlord  not  to  expend  more  tlian  eighty 
pounds  on  his  funeral.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  nephew,  Andii- 
bald  Cunningham  of  Greenock,  reserving  eight  thousand  pounds  in  trust  for  his 
nieces,  and  four  thousand  pounds  to  Cunningham  of  Craigends. 

IVLr  Cunningham’s  history  of  Britain,  which  was  originally  written  in  Latin, 
but  afterwards  translated  into  English  by  Dr  William  Ihomson,  is  the  perform- 
ance on  which  his  claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  chiefly  rest&  It  was 
Ih-st  published  in  1787,  many  years  after  his  death,  in  two  vols.  4to.  ’fhis  work 
embraces  the  history  of  Britain  from  the  Revolution  of  1G88  to  the  accession 
of  George  I.  ; and  being  written  by  a man  who  was  not  only  well  versed 
but  deeply  concerned  in  many  of  the  political  events  of  the  period,  and  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  it  is  a 
production  of  great  historical  importance.  His  characters  are  drawn  with 
much  judgment  and  discrimination  and  generally  with  impartiality,  although 
his  prejudices  against  bishop  Burnet  and  general  Stanhope  led  him  to  do  in- 
justice to  these  two  great  men.  He  also  indulged  himself  in  severe  sarcasms 
against  the  clergy  and  the  female  sex,  a weakness  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  excuse.  His  work  abounds  in  just  observations  on  the  political  events 
of  the  times,  and  his  facts  are  related  wth  much  perspicuity,  and  occasionally 
with  great  animation,  more  especially  where  he  treats  of  the  operations  of  ivar. 

“ A coincidence  of  name  has  led  to  the  confounding  of  this  historian  with 
Alexander  Cunningham,  the  celebrated  editor  and  emendator  of  Horace,  and 
the  antagonist  of  Bentley  ; hut  the  evidence  produced  by  Dr  Thomson  in  a very 
elaborate  preface  to  Cunningham’s  history,  leads  to  a strong  presumption  that 
they  were  different  persons : and  a late  wi’iter,  under  the  signature  of  Crito,  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  October,  1804,  seems  to  have  put  tliis  fact  hevond 
question;  the  editor  of  Horace  having  died  at  the  Hague  in  1730,  and  the 
historian  at  London  in  1737.”  Tytler's  Life  of  Kaunes,  vol.  1.  Appen.  Jfo.  1. 

CURRIE,  James,  M.D.  an  eminent  physician  of  Liverpool,  was  born,  3Iay 
31,  1756,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick-Fleming,  Dumfriesshire.  His  father 
was  the  minister  of  that  parish,  but  obtained,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  the 
living  of  Middlebie.  His  mother  was  Jane  Boyd,  a woman  of  superior  under- 
standing, but  who  unfortunately  died  of  consumption  shortly  after  their  removal 
to  Middlebie.  Young  Currie  was  the  only  son  in  .a  taniily  ot  seven  children. 
Having  been  at  an  early  age  deprived  of  his  mother,  his  aunt,  3Iiss  Duncan, 
Idndly  undertook  the  management  of  the  family.  To  the  anxious  care  which 
Miss  Duncan  took  of  his  early  education,  Currie  owed  many  of  those  virtues 
^vhich  adorned  his  after  life.  He  commenced  his  education  at  the  parochial 
school  of  Middlebie,  and  at  the  age  of  thii-teen  was  removed  to  Dtnnfries,  and 
placed  in  the  seminary  of  the  learned  Dr  Chapman,  where  he  remained  for  uj)- 
wards  of  two  yeais.  He  was  originally  intended  tor  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, but  liaving  accompanied  his  father  in  a visit  to  Glasgow,  ho  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  bustle  and  commercial  acfivity  displayed  in  that  city,  that  he 
obtained  his  father’s  consent  to  betake  himself  to  a mercantile  life  ; and  ac- 
cordingly he  entered  the  service  of  a company  of  American  merchants.  This, 
as  frequently  happens,  ^vhero  the  wishes  of  an  inexperienced  young  man  are 
too  readily  yielded  to,  proved  a very  unfortunate  change.  He  sailed  for  \ir- 
ginia  just  at  the  commencement  of  those  disputes  with  the  .American  colonies 
which  terminated  in  their  independence,  and  the  commercial  embarrassment  and 
losses  which  were  occasioned  by  the  consequent  interruption  of  ti-ade  h.ave  been 
oli’ered  as  an  apology  for  the  hai-sh  and  ungenerous  manner  in  which  Currie  was 
ti’eated  by  his  employers.  To  add  to  his  distress,  he  fell  sick  of  a dangerous 
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o ToTp  h I "'7  >-e*tored  to  healtli,  he  had  the  misfortune 

lose  hjs  father,  who  left  his  family  in  very  narrow  circumstances.  Youncr 
me,  with  that  generosity  and  sanguine  disregard  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
tuation,  which  formed  so  remarkable  a feature  in  his  character,  immediately 
n learning  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of  the  scanty  provision  made  for  his 
sisters  divided  among  them  the  small  portion  wliich  fell  to  his  share.  And 
< isgusted  with  the  hardships  he  had  encountered  in  the  coiiiiiienceinent  of  his 
mercantile  education,  he  determined  to  renounce  the  pursuits  of  coiiiiiierce.  For 
e seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  politics  ; writing  several  papers 
on  the  then  all-engrossing  subject  of  the  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and 
Aniern^  At  length,  however,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making  choice  of  some 
profeaion  ; and,  led  by  the  advice  of  his  near  relation  Dr  Currie  of  Bichmoiid, 
New  Carolina,  with  whom  he  was  then  living,  lie  determined  to  resume  his 
original  intention  of  studying  medicine.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  proceed- 
ed  to  Britain,  returning  home  by  the  West  Indies  ; being  prevented  by  the  war 
troin  taking  a more  direct  route.  After  encountering  many  difficulties,  he 
reached  London  in  I77G,  having  been  absent  from  his  native  country  for  five 
years.  Rrom  London  lie  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  unremitting  assiduity  until  the  year  1780.  He  early  became  con- 
spicuous among  his  fellow-students  by  his  talents.  As  a member  of  the  medical 
society  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  the  papers  which  he  read  before 
mat  body,  not  only  give  evidence  of  his  superior  abilities,  but  afford  an  inte- 
resting pi  oof  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  he  had  given  his  attention  to  those 
subjects  in  his  profession  which  he  afterwards  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated. 
Although  the  rapid  progress  he  was  making  in  his  studies,  and  the  high  station 
he  heW  among  his  cotemporaries,  rendered  a continuance  at  college  very 
desirable,  still  he  ivas  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  attaining  in- 
dependence and  of  freeing  his  sistei-s  and  aunt  of  the  burden  of  his  support,  not 
to  make  every  exertion  to  push  himself  into  employment.  Accordingly,  having 
procured  an  introduction  to  general  Sir  William  Erskine,  he  obtained  from  that 
oftiwr  an  ensigncy  in  his  regiment,  with  the  situation  of  surgeon’s  mate  at- 
tached to  it.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  availed  himself  of  these 
appointments  ; for  learning  that  a medical  staff  was  about  to  be  formed  in 
Jamaica,  he  hurried  to  Glasgow,  where  he  obtained  a degree  as  a physician  ; 
his  attendance  at  college  having  been  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  graduate  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Having  got  his  degree,  and  having  furnished 
himselt  with  numerous  introductions,  he  proceeded  to  London,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  appointment  in  the  West  India  establishment.  But,  on  reachino- 
t le  capital,  he  tound  that  all  the  appointments  were  already  filled  up.  AL 
though  disappointed  in  obUining  an  official  situation,  he  still  determined  to 
sail  to  Jamaica,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself  there  in  private 
practice  ; or,  tailing  that,  to  proceed  to  Bichmond,  and  join  his  kinsman  Dr 
Lurrie.  He  was  induced,  however,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  in  London, 
to  abandon  this  plan,  even  after  his  passage  to  Jamaica  had  been  taken  ouU 
Ihey  strongly  urged  him  to  establish  himself  in  one  of  the  large  provincial 
towns  of  lingland ; for,  from  the  high  estimate  which  they  had  formed  of  his 
abilities  and  professional  acquirements,  they  were  convinced  that  he  would 
speedily  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  his  profession.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  he  proceeded  to  Liverpool  in  October,  1780.  He  was  induced  to  select 
that  town  in  consequence  of  a vacancy  having  occurred  there  by  the  removal  of 
Dr  Dobson  to  Bath.  But,  even  without  such  an  opening,  it  is  evident,  that  to  a 
young  physician  of  talent  and  enterprise,  a wealthy  and  rapidly  increasing  com- 
mercial town  like  Liverpool  holds  out  peculiar  advantages,  and  great  liicilities 
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for  getting  into  practice,  ^vhere  tlie  continual  fluctuation  of  society  presents  an 
open  field  for  professional  abilities,  widely  different  from  that  of  more  station, 
ary  communities.  Hence,  as  had  been  anticipated,  Ur  Currie’s  talents  and  gen* 
tlemanly  manners  brought  him  rapidly  into  practice  ; although  on  his  first  ar- 
rival he  was  an  utter  stranger  in  Liverpool,  and  only  found  access  to  society 
there,  by  the  introductions  he  brought  with  him.  His  success  was  early  com 
firmed  by  being  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary,  and  strengtli- 
ened  by  his  marriage  in  the  year  1783,  to  3Iiss  Lucy  M allace,  the  daughter  of 
a respectable  merchant  of  Liverpool. 

Although  busily  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession.  Dr  Currie 
yet  found  time  to  cultivate  literature.  A similarity  of  tastes  having  led  to  an 
intimacy  with  the  well  known  Mr  Roscoe,  Dr  Currie  and  3Ir  Roscoe,  along  with 
Mr  William  Rathbone,  formed  a Literary  Club,  which  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered  as  being  the  first  of  those  numerous  literary  institutions  by  which  Liver- 
pool is  now  so  creditably  distinguished. 

The  pulmonary  affection  under  which  Dr  Currie  began  to  suffer  about  this 
time,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  fatigue  and  the  night  journeys  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  his  attendance  on  the  sick  bed  of  his  friend,  Dr  Bell  of  Manchester. 
His  first  attack  was  so  violent  as  completely  to  incapacitate  him  for  business ; 
and  finding  no  mitigation  of  the  paroxysms  of  the  hectic  fever,  except  in  travel- 
ling, he  undertook  a journey  to  Bristol ; but  unfortunately  the  good  effects 
which  the  change  might  otherwise  have  produced,  were  neutralized  by  the  dis- 
tressing circumstance  of  his  arriving  just  in  time  to  witness  the  death  of  his  sis- 
ter ; the  second  who  had,  within  the  year,  fallen  a victim  to  the  same  disease 
under  which  he  ^vas  himself  labouring.  Deriving  no  benefit  from  his  residence  in 
Bristol,  he  removed  to  Matlock,  in  the  hope  that  the  drier  air  and  the  hot  baths  of 
that  inland  town,  would  prove  more  beneficiaL  Disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native  air ; and  in  the  hope  of  again  seeing  a 
third  sister  who  was  sinking  under  the  disease  so  fatal  to  his  family,  he  made  a 
hurried  journey  to  Scotland.  As  regarded  his  health,  his  expectations  were 
wonderfully  gratified ; for  when  he  reached  Dumfriesshire  he  nas  so  much 
recruited,  that  he  was  able  to  ride  on  horseback  for  an  hour  at  a time  ; but  he 
was  too  late  to  see  his  sister,  who  was  conveyed  to  the  grave  on  the  very  day  of 
his  arrival.  Notwithstanding  this  distressing  event,  his  native  air  and  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  proved  so  beneficial,  that,  after  remaining  a few  weeks  at 
Moffat,  he  returned  to  Liveiijool  on  horseback,  rarying  his  journey  by  visit- 
ing the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  In  this  journey  he  was  able  to  ride  forty  miles 
on  the  day  on  which  he  reached  Liverpool.  A very  interesting  account  of 
Dr  Currie’s  illness  and  recovery  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Darwin’s 
Zoonomia. 

The  first  work  which,  after  his  recovery.  Dr  Cun-ie  undertook,  was  a transla- 
tion of  his  friend  Dr  Bell’s  inaugural  dissertation.  This  he  did  at  the  request  of 
the  Literary  and  ITiilosophicnl  Society  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  published  in 
the  Society’s  transactions.  The  translation  was  accompanied  by  several  \-aluable 
notes,  and  a short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  ; in  which  Dr  Currie  appcai-s 
to  have  given  a very  coirect  and  impartial  delineation  of  his  friend’s  chai-acter. 
The  elegance  of  the  stylo  and  execution  of  this  work  gained  for  Dr  Currie  very 
considerable  reputcition  as  an  author. 

On  being  elected  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  he  communicated 
an  essay,  (published  in  the  Society’s  transactions,)  on  “ Tetanus  and  Convulsive 
Disordei-s.”  In  the  year  following,  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  a paper 
giving  “ An  account  of  the  remarkable  efl’ect  of  shipwreck  on  m.n-inei-s,  with 
experiments  and  observations  on  the  influence  of  immei-sion  in  fresh  and  sail 
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water,  hot  and  cold,  on  the  powers  of  the  body,”  which  appeared  in  tlie  Philo- 
sophical 'I’ransactions  of  tliat  year,  and  which  niay  be  regarded  as  introductory 
to  a more  mature  production,  which  appeared  in  1792,  under  the  title  of  “ Medi- 
cal reports  on  the  effects  of  water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a remedy  for  fever  and 
other  diseases,  whether  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  used  internally 
a work  on  which  Dr  Currie’s  fame  as  a medical  author  principally  rests.  Imme- 
diately on  its  publication,  it  attracted  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  profession, 
but  of  the  public  in  general.  But  tlie  practice  which  it  recommended  not  hav- 
ing been  found  uniformly  successful,  and  being  repugnant  to  the  preconceived 
notions  on  the  subject,  it  fell  gradually  into  disrepute.  Still,  however,  cold 
ablutions  in  fever  is  unquestionably  a remedy  of  great  power,  and  has  been 
found  very  salutary  when  used  with  judgment,  particularly  in  the  violent  fevers 
of  tropical  climates.  That  the  practice  has  hitherto  been  less  successful  than 
It  should  be,  arises  from  its  having  been  often  resorted  to  by  the  patients  them- 
selves, and  from  its  being  prescribed  by  the  ignorant,  too  late  in  the  hot  stage 
ot  the  fever.  The  profession,  therefore,  is  deeply  indebted  to  Dr  Cun-ie  for  the 
introduction  of  this  practice  ; wliich,  in  skilful  hands,  has  proved  most  efficacious, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  saving'  many  lives. 

Dr  Currie,  on  several  occasions,  indulged  himself  in  writing  on  political  topics  ; 
but  by  some  remarkable  fatality,  although  by  no  means  a consistent  adherent  to 
one  side,  he  invariably  took  the  unpopular  side  of  the  question.  While  in 
America,  he  had  defended  the  mother  country  against  the  colonies.  He  afterwards 
joined  in  the  no  popery  enthusiasm,  during  the  disgraceful  riots  raised  by  lord 
George  Gordon,  bringing  himself  into  disrepute  by  the  ill  chosen  time  he  took 
to  indulge  in  a cry  which  was  otherwise  popular  with  the  best  classes  of  society. 
And  the  principles  which  he  advocated  in  his  “ Letter,  commercial  and  political, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,”  under  the  assumed  name  of  Jasper 

ilson,  raised  him  a host  of  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  attacked  in  the  most  vio- 
lent and  scurrilous  manner. 

While  on  an  excursion  to  Dumfriesshire,  on  account  of  his  health.  Dr  Currie 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Bm-ns  the  Scottish  poet ; and,  like  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  that  extraordinary  man,  he  became  one  of  his 
enthusiastic  admirers.  On  the  death  of  Burns,  when  the  friends  of  the  poet 
were  exerting  themselves  to  raise  his  family  from  the  state  of  abject  poverty  in 
which  it  had  been  left,  they  strongly  ui-ged  Dr  Cun-ie  to  become  his  editor  and 
biographer,  to  which  he  at  length  consented;  and,  in  the  year  1800,  he  pub- 
lished for  the  behoof  of  the  poet’s  familly,  “The  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with 
an  account  of  his  life,  and  criticisms  on  his  writings  ; to  which  are  prefixed,  some 
observations  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.”  It  is 
by  this  work  that  Dr  Currie  has  established  his  fame  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
He  has,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accompbshed  his  task, 
conferred  a lasting  favour  on  all  who  can  appreciate  the  language  and  beauties 
of  our  national  poet. 

Although  Dr  Currie  had  been  restored  to  comparative  goo<l  health  after  his 
first  attack  of  illness  in  1784i,  still  from  that  period  be  continued  to  be  sub- 
ject to  pulmonary  threatenings  ; but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1804,  that  his 
constitution  gave  way,  so  as  to  force  him  to  retire  from  his  professional  duties 
in  Liverpool.  In  the  hope  that  his  native  air  might  again  restore  him  to  health, 
he  made  a journey  to  Scotland  ; but  deriving  no  benefit  from  the  change,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  spent  the  ensuing  winter  alternately  at  Clifton  and 
Bath.  For  a time  his  healih  seemed  to  recruit,  and  he  was  even  enabled  to 
resume  his  professional  avocations  in  the  ratter  city  ; but  on  his  complaints  return 
ing  with  increased  violence,  he,  with  that  restlessness  incident  to  consumption. 
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removed  to  Sidmoutli,  where  he  died,  31st  August,  1805,  in  the  50th  year  of 

his  age.  , . 

Dr  Currie  was  of  a kind  and  alTectionate  disposition  ; and  he  was  active  anu 
judicious  in  his  benevolence.  To  his  strenuous  exertions  Liverpool  owes  man\ 
of  the  charitable  and  literary  institutions  of  which  it  can  now  boasu 


DALGARNO,  Geobqk,'  an  almost  forgotten,  but  most  meritorious  and  original 
writer,  was  born  in  Old  Aberdeen,  about  the  year  1626.  He  appears  to  have 
studied  at  Marischal  college.  New  Aberdeen,  but  for  what  length  of  time,  or 
with  what  objects,  is  wholly  unknown.  In  1657  he  went  to  Oxford,  where, 
according  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  taught  a private  grammar  school  with  good  suc- 
cess for  about  thirty  years.  He  died  of  a fever  on  the  28th  of  August,  1687, 
and  was  buried,  says  tiie  same  author,  “ in  the  north  body  of  tlie  church  of  St 
Mary  Magdalen.”  Such  is  the  scanty  biography  that  has  been  preserved,  of  a 
man  who  lived  in  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  his  day,  and 
who,  besides  other  original  speculations,  had  the  singular  merit  of  anticipating, 
more  tlian  a hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  some  of  the  most  profound  conclu- 
sions of  the  present  age  respecting  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  His 
work  upon  this  subject  is  entitled,  “ Didascalocophus,  or  the  Deal  and  Dumb 
Man’s  Tutor,”  and  was  printed  in  a very  small  volume  at  Oxford,  in  1630.  He 
states  the  design  of  it  to  he,  to  bring  the  way  of  teaching  a deaf  man  to  read 
and  write,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  teaching  young  ones  to  speak  and  under- 
stand their  mother  tongue.  “ In  prosecution  of  this  general  idea,”  says  an  > 
eminent  philosopher  of  the  present  day,  who  has,  on  more  than  one  occ.asion, 
done  his  endeavour  to  rescue  the  name  of  Dalgarno  from  oblivion,  “ he  has 
treated  in  one  short  chapter,  of  a deaf  man’s  dictionary  ; and,  in  another,  of  i 
a grammar  for  deaf  persons  ; both  of  them  containing  a variety  of  precious 
hints,  from  which  useful  practical  lights  might  be  derived  by  all  who  have  an>  | 
concern  in  the  tuition  of  children,  during  the  first  stage  of  their  education.  | 
{Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  Account  of  a hoy  born  blind  and  deaf).  Twenty  years  : 
before  the  publication  of  his  Didascalocophus,  Dalgarno  had  given  to  the  world 
a very  ingenious  piece,  entitled,  Ars  Signoruni,  from  whieh,  says  Mr  Stewart, 
it  appears  indisputable  that  he  was  the  precursor  of  Bishop  Wilkins  in  Ins  specu- 
lations respecting  “a  real  cliaraeter  and  a philosophicid  language.”  Leibnitz  has  , 
on  various  occasions,  alluded  to  the  Ars  Signormn  in  commendatory  terms. 
Both  of  these  works  of  Dalgarno  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

DALRYMPLE,  Alkxander,  F.ILS.,  E.S.A.,  an  eminent  hydrograpbsr,  the  , 
son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  of  Hailes,  baronet,  was  born  at  New  Hailes,  (near  i 
Edinburgh,)  the  family  seat,  on  the  21th  July,  li  37.  His  mother  w. as  lad)  | 
Christian  ILamilton,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Haddington,  .and  he  w-.is  the  seventh 
son  of  a family  of  sixteen  children,  all  of  whom  he  survived.  He  received  the 
primary  branches  of  his  education  .at  the  school  of  Mr  D.avid  Young,  in  Had- 
dington ; but  h.aving  been  taken  from  under  the  cltarge  of  his  preceptor  on  the 
de.ith  of  his  father,  before  ho  had  reached  the  .ago  of  fourteen,  his  progrcMWuld 
not  have  been  very  gi-eat.  His  oldest  brother,  however,  continued  to  give  him 

‘ 1 am  Indebted  for  this  article  to  the  Supplement  to  the  sixth  edition  of  the  F.nrycl^>edia 
BriUniiica;  Uio  only  9ou»*co  tVom  which  I am  aware  tliat  the  iufoJ'iiUtUou  conUuneU  ui  I 
could  have  l>cen  derived. 
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1 instruction  in  classical  learning  during  the  two  succeeding  years  that  he  remained 
j at  home.  In  1753,  through  the  interest  of  the  Hon.  General  St  Clair,  who  was 
1 married  to  his  father’s  sister,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  writer  in  the  East 
1 India  Company’s  service  ; and  his  brother,  Sir  David,  afterwards  the  well  known 
j explorer  ot  tlie  early  annals  of  his  country,  and  the  subject  of  an  ensuing  article, 

1 proceeded  with  him  to  London,  and  placed  liim  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Kinross, 

! at  whose  ticademy,  at  Fort  Hills,  he  received  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping, the  only  preparatory  attainments  at  that  time  deemed  necessary  to 
(juality  young  men  destined  for  tlie  civil  service  of  the  company.  Having,  witli 
some  ditliculty,  passed  his  examinations  on  these  branches  of  eduration,  and  having 
obviated  the  dilhculty  arising  from  his  being  some  months  under  the  age  enti- 
tling him  to  accept  the  appointment,  he  embarked  for  India  about  the  middle  of 
December,  1752  ; and  reached  Madras  on  the  11th  of  May  following.  Owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  his  education,  he  was  placed,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  under 
tlie  storekeeper,  but  afterwards,  through  the  fatherly  kindness  of  the  governor, 
lord  Pigot,  and  ot  Air  Orme,  the  historian,  then  one  of  the  membera  of  council, 
he  was  removed  to  the  secretary’s  oflice.  In  order  to  render  him  fit  for  this 
i situation,  lord  Pigot  himself  condescended  to  give  him  lessons  in  writing,  while 
j Mr  Orme  gave  him  some  instructions  in  accounts.  In  the  records  of  the  secre- 
tary’s oflice.  Air  Dalrymple,  unluckily  for  himself,  discovered  certain  papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ; and  immediately  be- 
came so  much  interested  in  the  subject,  that  he  forsook  the  beaten  path  of  his  ^ 
j official  duty,  which  must  have  ended  in  his  promotion  to  the  seci-etaryship,  and  | 
1 involved  himselt  in  speculations  on  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  the  ' 
j company  from  the  opening  up,  and  extension  of  our  trade,  into  the  eastern  ! 
j islands.  On  this  favourite  subject  he  displayed  much  talent  and  indefatigable  i 
1 pei-severance  ; but  the  company  had  always  discountenanced  such  schemes  ; and  1 
the  consequence,  to  Mr  Dalrymple,  was,  that  by  relinquishing  his  .appointment, 

( which  he  did  in  the  face  of  lord  Pigot’s  earnest  remonstrances,)  in  order  that 
he  might  give  his  undivided  exertions  to  the  promotion  of  his  project,  he  lost 
the  cerUainty  of  acquiring  a large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  himself 
in  disputes  and  misunderstandings  with  the  comp.any,  which  embittered  his  after 
life.  So  deeply  impressed,  however,  ivas  Mr  Dalrymple  with  the  importance  of 
his  scheme,  that  he  m.ade  a voyiige  of  observation  among  the  eastern  islands. 

At  Sooloo,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  be  made  a commercial  treaty  with 
the  Sultan,  which  might  have  led  to  beneficial  results,  but  the  instability  of  all 
tlie  petty  governments  of  eastern  Asia  rendered  it  utterly  abortive ; for,  upon 
his  return,  in  1762,  with  a vessel  freighted  with  goods,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  and  to  prepare  a cargo  for  an  east  Indiaman,  w'hich  was  to  follow, 
he  found  the  politiral  aflairs  of  Sooloo  completely  altered,  in  consequence  of 
the  disastrous  efl'ects  of  the  snuill-pox,  which  h,ad  swept  off  many  of  the  principal 
inh.abitants,  and,  among  othera,  those  official  friends  on  wliom  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  chiefly  depended.  He  was  therefore  obliged  entirely  to  renew  the 
arrangement,  and  although  he  was  in  that  way  enabled  to  provide  a cargo  for 
the  Indiaman,  yet  the  vessel  not  having  m,ade  its  .appearance,  he  wiis  constrained 
to  return  to  Madr.as,  completely  disappointed  in  his  sanguine  hopes  of  extending 
our  commerce  among  those  islanrb.  He  obtained  a grant,  hoivever,  of  the  island 
of  Balainb.agan,  which,  under  proper  management,  might  have  been  rendered  a 
valu.able  possession;  but  this,  too,  was  ultimately  lost  to  the  country.  In  1765 
he  returned  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  impressing  upon  the  authorities  there, 
the  importance  ot  extending  our  trade  in  the  eastern  seas ; but  his  representa- 
tions proved  unavailing.  In  order  to  show  the  public  the  benefit  which  would 
arise  from  adopting  his  views,  he  published  a pamphlet  on  the  subject.  At  one 
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time  ho  was  considered  as  a proper  person  to  be  employed  in  a South  Sea  expe- 
dition of  discovery,  which  the  Admiralty  was  about  to  send  out ; but  owing  to 
some  olRcial  etiquette  the  appointment  did  not  take  place.  In  17CD,  he  received 
a grant  of  ^5,000,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  having  relinquished  the  situation  of 
secretary,  when  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage  of  observation,  in  1759  ; but  was 
disappointed  of  being  sent  out  as  governor  or  chief  of  the  island  of  Balambagan, 
another  being  appointed' in  his  ste.ad,  through  whose  misnuanagement  the  settle- 
ment Wits  lost  to  the  company. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Dairy mple’s  return  home,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for  a full  exposition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  eastern  islands,  and  to  show  how  valuable  their  commerce  might  be 
rendered  to  this  country  ; and  the  court  of  directors  were  so  convinced  of  tlie 
value  of  the  information  which  he  possessed,  that  he  published  several  charts  of 
the  eastern  seas  under  their  authority.  Blr  Dalryraple  had  taken  every  occa- 
sion to  keep  up  his  claim  on  the  Madras  establishment ; and  on  the  appointment 
of  his  friend,  lord  Pigot,  to  be  governor  of  Fort  St  George,  in  1775,  he  made 
application  to  be  reinstated  in  the  service,  which  was  granted ; and  he  went  out 
to  Madras  as  a member  of  council,  and  as  one  of  the  committee  of  Curcuit. 
Although  there  seems  to  have  been  no  ground  of  complaint  against  him,  he 
again  returned  home  in  1777,  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  general  coiurt,  to 
have  his  conduct  inquired  into.  In  the  year  1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  hydrographer  to  the  East  India  Company  ; it  was  not,  however,  until 
the  year  folloiving,  that  the  court  of  directors  resolved,  that  as  there  appeared 
to  be  no  charges  against  him,  he  should  be  again  employed  in  their  service  ; but 
he  never  received  any  appointment,  although  he  obtained  a pension  from  the 
company. 

In  the  year  1795,  when  the  Admiralty  resolved  on  establishing  the  office  of 
hydrographer,  they  conferred  it  on  Mr  Dalrymple.  In  the  year  1808,  how- 
ever, they  insisted  on  his  resigning  his  appointment  on  a retired  allowance, 
and  on  his  obstinately  resisting  their  wishes,  they  superannuated  him  ; which 
proceeding  affected  him  so  deeply,  that  it  is  believed  to  have  caused  his  death. 
He  died  at  his  house  in  Mai’y-le-bone  on  the  9th  June,  1808,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  cemetery  adjoining  the  churcli.  He  left 
a most  valuable  library,  particularly  rich  in  works  on  navigation  and  geography, 
all  of  which  were  purchased  by  the  Admiralty.  His  collection  of  poetry  >»-as 
also  very  valuable,  and  that  he  directed 'to  be  deposited  in  the  library  at  New 
Hailes  as  an  heir-loom  of  the  family.  His  other  books  were  sold,  and  produced 
a considerable  sum.  His  own  works,  as  will  bo  observed  by  the  subjoined  lisi,' 
^v•ere  very  numerous. 

I Account  of  discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  before  1764  ; 1767,  8vo.  .Memorial 
to  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stuck,  1768,  8vo.  An  account  of  what  lias  passed  between 
tlio  Bast  India  directors  and  Alexander  Dalrymple,  1768,  8vo.  An  account  of  wliat  has 
passed,  &c.  8vo.  Plan  for  extending  the  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  an  establishment  at  Ualambagan,  1771-  Letter  conccniing  the  proposed  su- 
pervisors, 20ih  J une,  1 769, 8vo.  Letter  concerning  the  proposed  supervisors,  30lh  J une,  170, 
4lo.  Second  letter,  10  July,  1769,  4to.  Vox  Populi  vox  Dei,  loid  Weymouth’s  appeal  to 
the  general  court  of  Indian  proprietors,  considered,  14th  August,  170,  4lo.  Historical  collec- 
tion of  South  Sea  voyages,  1770,  2 vols.  4to;  1771,  4to.  Proposition  of  a benevolent  voyage 
to  introduce  Corn,  &e.  into  New  Zealand,  Ao.,  1771, 4to.  Considerations  on  a pamphlet  (by 
general  Johnston),  intitled,  Thoughts  on  onr  acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  re- 
siiecljiig  Hengul,  1772,  8vo.  General  view  of  the  East  India  Compam's  affairs  (written  in 
January,  1679),  to  wliich  are  added,  some  observ.-itioas  on  the  present  state  of  the  Comixun 's 
nllairs,  1772,  8vo.'  A paper  conccniing  the  general  govemment  of  India,  8vo.  Rights  of  the 
East  India  Company;  N . U.  printed  at  the  East  India  Comimny’s  expense,  1773,  8vo.  Letter 
to  Dr  Hawkesworth,  1773,  4lo.  Observations  on  Dr  Hawkesworth’s  Preface  to^eriilion,  1773. 
4to.  Memorial  of  Dr  Jiuin  Lewis  Arias  (in  Spanish),  1773,  4to.  Prooosition  for  printing 
by  subscription  the  MS.  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Uritish  Museum',  1773,  4to.  A full 
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ties  and  the  belles  lettres  was  the  most  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  and  in  both 
he  was  eminently  fitted  to  excel ; but  from  the  state  of  his  affairs  on  the  death 
of  Ills  father  who  left  a Large  family  and  an  estate  deeply  encumbered,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  law  as  a profession,  that  he  might  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  which  lay  against  the  family  inheriUnce,  and  make  suitable  provision 
for  those  dependent  on  him.  He  accordingly  made  his  appearance  m an  advo- 
cate  or  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  in  the 
year  1748.  Here,  however,  though  he  had  considerable  practice,  his  success 
was  not  equal  to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  the  science 
of  law  few  men  were  more  expert  than  Sir  David  Dalrynnple,  and  in  point  of 
industry  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one  of  his  contemporaries ; but  he  liad  certain 
peculiarities,  probably  inherent  in  his  nature,  strengthened  by  study,  and  con-  ; 
firmed  by  habit,  that  impeded  his  progress,  and  rendered  his  efforts  less  effecUve 
than  those  of  men  who  were  far  his  inferiors  in  natural  and  acquired  abilities. 

From  natural  modesty  and  good  taste,  he  had  a sovereign  contempt  for  verbal 
antitheses,  rounded  periods,,  and  every  thing  that  had  the  semblance  of  declama- 
tion for  excelling  in  which  he  was  totally  unqualified— his  voice  being  ill-toned, 
and’his  manner  ungraceful  In  consequence  of  these  defects,  his  pleadings  which 
were  always  addressed  to  the  judgment,  never  to  the  passions,  often  fell  short 
of  those  of  his  opponents,  who,  possessing  less  enlarged  views  of  their  subject 
but  havino-  higher  rhetorical  powers,  and  being  less  lastidious  in  the  choice  of 
words  captivated  their  auditors  by  the  breadth  of  their  irony  and  the  sweeping 
rotundity  of  their  periods.  Nor  did  his  memorials,  though  classically  written, 
and  replete  ivith  valuable  matter,  at  all  times  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 
court,  which  was  disposed  at  times  to  find  fault  with  their  brevity  and  sometimes 
with  the  extreme  attention  they  manifested  to  the  minutim  of  forms,  in  wliicli  it 
was  alleged  he  concealed  the  merits  of  the  case.  On  points,  however,  which 
interested  his  feelings,  or  which  involved  the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue,  he 
lost  si<vht  of  the  intricacies  of  form  ; his  language  became  glowing,  and  his  argu- 
ments'^unanswerable.  No  advocate  of  his  oivn  standing  was  at  the  time  more 
truly  respectable ; and  he  was  often  employed  as  advocate-depute,  which  gave 
him  frequent  opportunities  of  manifesting  that  candour  of  heart  and  tenderncs 
of  disposition,  which  were  at  all  times  striking  features  of  his  character,  and 
which  so  well  become  the  prosecutor  in  a criminal  court.  Going  the  westem 
circuit  on  one  occasion,  in  this  capacity,  he  came  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  "here, 
the  first  day  of  the  court,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  bring  on  the  business;  and  bc- 
iiio-  met  by  a brother  of  the  bar,  was  accosted  with  the  question,  Why  there  was 
no“ trial  this  forenoon.  “ There  are,”  said  Sir  David,  “ some  unhappy  culprits 
to  be  tried  for  their  lives,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  they  have  time  to  confer  for 
a little  with  their  men  of  law.”  “ That  is  of  very  little  consequence,”  said  the 
other.  “ Last  year  I came  to  visit  lord  Kaimes,  when  he  was  here  on  the  circuit,  ' 

and  he  appointed  me  counsel  for  a man  accused  of  a rape.  Though  I had  very 
little  time  to  prepare,  yet  I made  a decent  speech.”  “ Pray,  Sir,”  said  Sir 
David,  “ was  your  client  acquitted  or  condemned?”  “ O,”  replieil  the  other, 

“ most  unjustly  condemned.”  “ That,  Sir,’>  said  the  depute-advocate,  “ is  no 
good  argument  for  hurrying  on  trials.”  o-  ’ 

Having  practised  at  the  bar  with  increasing  reputation  for  eighteen  years.  Sir 
David  Dalrymple  was,  with  the  warmest  approbation  of  the  public,  appointed  ^ 

one  of  the  judges  of  tlie  court  of  session,  in  the  year  17(i6.  He  took  his  seat 

on  the  bench  with  the  usual  formalities,  by  the  title  of  lord  Hailes,  the  designa- 
tion by  which  ho  is  generally  known  among  the  learned  throughout  Europe.  i 
This  was  a situation,  which  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  Sir  David  Dalryni- 
ple  was  admirably  calculated  to  fill  His  unwearied  assiduity  in  sifting  dark 
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.■UHl  intricate  matters  to  the  bottom  ,vas  noil  known,  and  his  manner  of  expres- 
Sion  elegant  and  concise,  ivas  admirably  suited  to  the  chair  of  authority  I1iat 
ns  legal  opinions  had  alivays  been  found  to  be  sound,  was  also  generally  be- 
lieved ; yet  it  has  been  candidly  admitted,  that  he  was,  as  a judoe  neitlie^-  so 
usehil  nor  so  highly  venerated  as  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  his  unques- 
tioned integrity  led  his  friends  to  expect.  The  same  minute  attention  to  fonns 
which  had  111  some  degree  impeded  his  progress  at  the  bar,  accompanied  him  to 
the  bench,  and  excited  sometimes  tlie  merriment  of  lighter  minds.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  lion  ever,  that  too  little  regaixl  has  been,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  very 
venerable  court  ot  session,  paid  to  forms  ; and  that  forms,  apparently  trifling^ 
se  dom,  in  legal  proceedings,  been  disregarded,  without  in  some  degree 
affecting  the  interests  ot  truth  and  justice.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  such 
«as  the  opi'i'on  which  the  other  judges  entertained  of  the  accuracy,  diligence 
and  dignihed  character  of  lord  Hailes,  that,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  lord  president’ 
he  was  almost  ahvays  placed  in  the  chair.  After  having  acted  as  a lord  of  ses-’ 
sion  tor  ten  years,  lord  Hailes  was,  in  the  year  1776,  nominated  one  of  the 
oil  s of  justiciary,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  men. 
u y impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of  his  office  in  the  criminal  court 
all  his  singularities  seemed  to  forsake  him.  Before  the  time  of  Hailes  it  had 
been  too  much  the  case  in  the  Scottish  ca-iminal  courts,  for  the  judge  to  throiv 
all  the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  crown.  Lord  Hailes 
imitating  the  judges  of  England,  threw  his  into  the  scale  of  the  prisoner,  espe- 
cially when  the  king’s  counsel  seemed  to  be  overpowering,  or  when  there  was 
any  particular  intricacy  m the  case.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  almost  all  of 
our  courts  ol  justice,  oaths  are  adn  inistered  in  a manner  highly  indecorous 
tending  rather  to  derogate  from  the  importance  of  that  most  solemn  act.  In 
tins  respect,  lord  Hailes  was  the  very  model  of  perfection.  Risiim-  slowly 
troiii  his  seat,  with  a gi-avity  peculiarly  his  own,  he  pronounced  the  words  in  a 
manner  so  serious  as  to  impress  the  most  profligate  mind  with  the  conviction 
that  he  was  himsclt  awed  ivitli  the  immediate  presence  of  that  awful  Majesty  to 
whom  the  appeal  was  made.  When  the  witness  was  young,  or  appeared  to’  be 
Ignorant,  his  lordship  was  careful,  before  putting  the  oath,  to  point  out  its 
nature  and  obligations  in  a manner  the  most  perspicuous  and  affecting.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  human  vigilance  or  sagacity,  altogether  to  prevent  perjury 
111  courts  of  justice  ; but  he  was  a villain  of  no  common  order,  that  could  per- 
Lire  himself  in  the  presence  of  lord  Hailes.  In  all  doubtful  cases  it  was  bis 
ordslnp’s  invariable  practice,  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy ; and  when  it  became 
Ins  paintiil  duty  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  convicted  criminals,  he  did  so 
111  a strain  so  pious  and  so  pathetic,  as  often  to  overwhelm  in  a flood  of  tears 
the  promiscuous  multitudes  that  are  wont  to  be  assembled  on  such  occasions.  In 
tlie  discharge  of  this  painful  part  of  his  duty,  lord  Hailes  may  have  been  equalled, 
but  he  was  certainly,  in  this  country  at  least,  never  surpassed. 

While  lord  Hailes  was  thus  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  the  public  duties  of 
bis  high  place,  he  was,  in  those  hours  wliich  most  men  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
to  rest  and  recreation,  producing  ivorks  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  exceeding 
in  number,  and  surpassing  in  value,  those  of  many  men  wlioso  lives  have  been 
wholly  devoted  to  literature.  Of  these,  as  they  are  in  few  hands,  though  some  of 
them  at  least  are  exceedingly  curious  and  highly  interesting,  we  shall  present 
the  reader  with  such  notices  as  our  limits  will  permit,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  published.  His  lirat  work  seems  to  have  been  Sacred  Poems,  a Collection 
of  Translations  and  Paraphrases  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  various  authors, 
Edinburgh,  1751,  ISino,  dedicated  to  Charles,  lord  Hope,  with  a preface  of 
ten  pages.  'I'lie  next  was,  'I  he  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son 
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of  Sirach  or  Ecclesiasticus,  from  the  Apocrypha,  12mo,  lulinbiirgh,  1755,  with- 
out preface  or  conimenhiry.  In  tlie  year  following,  1756,  he  published,  in 
l2mo.  Select  Discourses,  by  John  Smith,  late  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  with  a preface,  many  quotations  from  the  learned  languages  translated,  and 
notes  added,  containing  allusions  to  ancient  mythology,  and  to  the  erroneous  philo- 
sophy which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  author,  &c.  &&  Next  year,  1757,  he 
republished,  with  notes,  A Discoui’se  of  the  unnatural  and  rile  conspiracy 
attempted  by  John,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother,  against  his  majesty’s  sacred 
person  at  St  Johnstoun,  5th  of  August,  1600,  12mo.  Two  vessels,  the  Betsey 
Cunningham,  and  the  Leith  packet,  Pitcairn,  from  London  to  Leith,  being 
wrecked  on  the  shore  between  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick,  in  the  month  <;f 
October,  1761,  and  pillaged  by  the  country  people,  as  was  too  often  done  on 
all  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  is  sometimes  done  to  this  day.  Sir  David  published 
A Sei’inon,  which  might  have  been  preached  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  25tli  day  of 
October,  1761  ; Acts  xxvii,  1,2,“  The  barbai-ous  people  showed  us  no  little 
kindness.”  This  is  an  admirable  discourse,  deeply  affecting,  and  calculated  in 
a particular  manner  to  carry  conviction  to  the  offender's.  In  1762,  he  publishcrl 
from  the  press  of  the  Eoulises,  Glasgow,  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the 
History  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  from  a collection  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  by  Balfour  of  Denmyln,  with  a preface  and  a few  notes. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  curious  little  volume,  throwing  much  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  British  Solomon  and  his  sapient  courtiers.  In  1765  he  published, 
from  the  same  press,  the  works  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr  John  Hailes  of  Eaton, 
now  first  collected  together,  in  three  volumes,  with  a short  preface,  and  a dedi- 
cation to  bishop  Wavbui’ton,  the  edition  said  to  be  undertaken  with  his  appro- 
bation. The  same  year,  he  published  a specimen  of  aboolc,  entitled,  Ane  com- 
pendious Booke  of  Godly  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  collectit  out  ot  sundrie  parts  of 
Scripture,  with  sundrie  of  other  ballotis  changed  out  of  prophane  sangs  for 
avoyding  of  sin  and  haiiotiie,  &a  This  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  l2mo, 
and  was  the  first  introduction  of  that  singular  performance  to  the  notice  of 
modern  readers.  In  1766,  he  published  at  Glasgow,  Memorials  and  Letters 
relating  to  the  history  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  piiblished  trom  the 
originals,  collected  by  Mr  Robert  Wodrow,  the  historian  ot  the  sufferings  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  This  is  a very  curious  performance  ; and  it  was  fol- 
lowed, the  same  year,  by  one,  perhaps,  still  moi'e  so,  an  account  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  king  Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  AVorcester,  drawn  up  by  himself ; to 
which  are  added,  his  letters  to  several  pei-sons.  The  same  year,  he  published 
the  secret  correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  James  A 1.  ; and  the 
year  following,  A Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  from  the  institution  of  the 
college  of  justice,  in  the  year  1532,  with  historical  notes.  The  prirate  corre- 
spondence of  Dr  l''rancis  Alterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  his  friends,  in 
1725,  was  published  by  lord  Hailes,  in  1768-69.  An  examination  of  some  of 
the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity  of  l\egia?n  Maj  ext  (item,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  authenticity  of  the  Leges  Malcolmi. — Also,  Historical  Memoirs,  concern- 
ing the  provincial  councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.  At  the  same  time  he  published.  Canons  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  pi'ovincial  councils,  held  at  Perth,  A.  I). 
12'12and  1269.  In  1770,  ho  published.  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published 
from  MS.  of  George  Bannatyne,  1568,  with  a number  of  curious  notes,  and  a 
glossary.  His  lordship’s  next  perforiimnce  was.  The  Additional  case  of  Eliza- 
beth, claiming  the  title  and  dignity  of  countess  of  Sutherland  by  her  guardian  ; 
wherein  the  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  her  claim  ai'c  more  fully  stated, 
and  the  errors  in  the  additional  cases  for  the  other  claimants  are  dotccteiL 
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This  most  singularly  learned  and  able  case  was  subscribed  by  Alexander  Wedder- 
burn,  afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  but  is  the 
well-known  work  of  lord  Hailes.  This  performance  is  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a law  paper  of  great  ability,  but  as  a treatise  of  profound  research 
into  the  histoi^  and  antiquity  of  many  important  and  general  points  of  succes- 
sion and  family  history.  In  1773,  he  published,  Remarlcs  on  the  History  of 
Scotland,  inscribed  to  George,  lord  Lyttleton.  In  1776,  he  published,  Huberti 
Langueti  Epistolte  ad  Fhilippum  Sydneium,  Equitem  Anglum,  &c,.  inscribed 
to  lord  chief  baron  Sinythe.  'I'he  same  year’  w'ere  published,  his  Annals  of 
Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed  Canmore,  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Robert  I.  This  mus  followed,  three  years  after,  by  Annals  of  Scotland, 
Iroin  the  accession  of  Robert  I.,  surnamed  the  Bruce,  to  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  This  is  a most  admirable  work,  but  <as  it  enjoys  universal  cele- 
brity, and  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  studious  of  Scottish  history,  we  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  particular  remarks  upon  it.  In  1776,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  the  Remains  of  Christian  Antiquity,  a work  of  great 
erudition,  containing  accounts  of  the  martyrs  of  Smyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  second 
century,  with  explanatory  notes ; dedicated  to  bishop  Hurd.  This  is  a new 
and  coiTect  version  of  two  most  ancient  epistles,  the  one  from  the  church  at 
SmyTna  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia  ; the  other  from  the  Christians  at  Vienne 
and  Lyons,  to  those  in  Asia  and  Phrygia ; their  antiquity  and  authenticity  are 
undoubted.  Great  paid  of  both  is  extracted  from  Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical  History. 
The  former  was  fii-st  completely  edited  by  archbishop  Usher.  Lord  Hailes, 
with  that  singular  modesty  which  characterized  him,  says  of  his  notes  to  this 
work,  that  they  will  afford  little  new  or  interesting  to  men  of  erudition,  though 
they  may  prove  of  some  benefit  to  the  unlearned  reader.  The  erudition  lord 
Hailes  possessed  on  these  subjects  was  of  a kind  so  singular,  and  is  so  little 
studied,  that  he  might  have  spared  any  apology  on  the  subject,  the  learned 
being,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  on  these  subjects  more  ignorant  than  the  un- 
learned. With  much  useful  learning,  however,  these  notes  dispLay  what  is  still 
better,  true  piety  and  ardent  zeal  connected  with  an  exemplary’  knowledge  of 
Christianity.  In  1778,  his  lordship  published  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
dedicated  to  Dr  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol.  This  volume  contains  the  trial  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  his  companions;  the  epistle  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch  ; the  trial  and  execution  of  Fructuosus,  bishop  of 
ToiTocena  in  Spain,  and  of  his  tw'o  demons  Augurius  and  Eulogius  ; the  maiden 
of  Antioch,  &c.  These  are  all  newly  translated  by  lord  Hailes  from  Ruin- 
art,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  &c.  The  notes  of  this  volume  display  a most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  antiquity,  great  critical  acumen,  both  in  elucidating  the  sense 
and  detecting  interpolations,  and,  above  all,  a fervent  and  enlightened  'zeal  in 
vindicating  such  sentiments  and  conduct  as  are  conformable  to  the  w'ord  of  God, 
against  the  malicious  sarcasms  of  Mr  Gibbon.  The  third  volume  appeared  in  1780, 
dedicated  to  'Hiomas  Balgray,  D.D.  It  contains  the  history  of  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine  in  the  third  century,  translated  from  Eusebius.  In  the  notes  and 
illustrations  to  this  volume,  Gibbon  conies  again  under  review,  and  his  partiality 
and  misrepresentations  are  most  satisfactorily’  exposed.  In  1781,  he  published 
Octavius,  a dialogue  by  M<ai’cus  Minuciiis  Felix,  with  notes  and  illustrations. 
The  speakers  are  Gcpcilius  a heathen,  and  Octavius  a Christian,  whose  arguments 
prevail  with  his  friend  to  become  a Christian  proselyte.  In  1782,  he  published 
a Treatise,  by  Ij.  C.  F.  Lactantius,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  persecutors  died. 
This  was  dedicated  to  Dr  Porteous,  bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  largely  illustrated  by  critical  notes.  In  1783,  he  published.  Disquisi- 
tions concerning  the  Antiquity  of  the  Christian  church,  inscribed  to  Dr  Halifax, 
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bisliop  of  Gloucester.  Tins  small,  but  highly  orig'inal  work,  consists  of  six 
ters  ; 1st,  of  the  conduct  and  clwracter  of  Gallio  ; 2d,  of  the  time  at  wliich  the  ‘ 
Cliristian  religion  became  known  at  Rome ; 3d,  of  the  cause  of  the  persecution  j ^ 

of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  Gibbon  is  examined  ; j j 
4th,  of  the  eminent  heathens  who  are  said,  by  Gibbon,  to  have  contemned  Chris-  j | 
tianity,  viz.  Seneca,  the  Plinys,  elder  and  younger,  Tacitus,  Galen,  Lpic^tetus,  ; 1 

Plutarch,  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  This  chapter  is  particularly  interesting  to  j i 
tlie  admirer  of  heatlien  philosophers  and  heathen  philosophy ; 5th,  is  an  illus-  i j 
tration  of  a conjecture  of  Gibbon  respecting  the  silence  of  Dion  Cassius  concern-  , j 
ing  the  Christians  ; and  the  6th,  treats  of  the  circumstances  respecting  Chris-  i 
tianity,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Augustan  histoi'y.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  that  all  these  works  treating  of  the  early  ages  of  Cliristianity,  were  sug-  j 

gested  by  the  misrepresentations  of  Gibbon,  and  were  they  circulated  as  widely 
as  Gibbon’s  work,  would  be  found  a complete  antidote.  His  lordship,  however, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  indirect  mode  of  defence,  and,  in  1786,  published 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Causes  which  Mr  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  tlie 
rjipid  growth  of  Christianity  ; in  which  he  has  most  triumphantly  set  aside  his 
conclusions.  Tliis  performance  he  gratefully  and  affectionately  inscribed  to 
Richard  Hurd,  bishop  of  Worcester.  The  same  year,  his  lordship  published 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  John  Barclay  ; of  John  Hamilton,  a secular  priest ; of  Sir 
James  Ramsay,  a general  officer  in  the  array  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swe- 
den ; of  George  Leslie,  a capuchin  friar  ; and  of  Mark  Alexander  Boyd.  Tliese 
lives  were  Awitten  and  published  as  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a bio- 
graphica  Scotica  might  be  executed,  and  Ave  do  not  knoAv  that  he  proceeded  any 
further  Avith  the  design.  In  1788,  he  published,  from  her  original  jMSS.  the 
opinions  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough  ; Avith  notes,  coiTective  of  her  lady- 
ship’s splenetic  humour;  and,  in  1790,  he  translated  and  published,  Avith  notes 
and  illustrations.  The  Addi-ess  of  Q.  Sept.  Tertullian  to  Scapula  TertuUus,  pro- 
consul  of  Africa,  This  address  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  the  church 
after  the  third  century,  and  in  the  notes  some  strange  inaccuracies  of  31r  Gibbon 
are  detected. 

This  Avas  the  last  Avoi'k  Avhich  lord  Hailes  lived  to  publish.  His  constitution 
had  been  long  in  an  enfeebled  state,  Avhich  so  much  diligence  in  study  must 
have  tended  to  increase.  He  continued,  hoAVCA'er,  to  prosecute  his  studies  and 
to  attend  his  duty  on  the  bench,  till  Avithin  three  days  of  his  death,  AAhich 
happened  on  the  29th  of  November,  1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  His 
lordship  Avas  twice  married.  By  his  first  Avife,  Anne  BroAvn,  only  daughter  of 
lord  Coalston,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  he  left  issue  one  daugh- 
ter, Avho  inherited  his  estate.  By  his  second  Avife,  Helen  Ferguson,  youngest 
daughter  of  lord  Kilkerran,  he  left  also  issue,  one  daughter.  Having  no  male 
issue,  his  baronetcy  descended  to  his  nephew.  Of  the  cluiracter  of  lord  Hailes, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  As  an  able  laAsyer  and  an  upright  judge,  ho 
stands  eminently  conspicuous  in  an  age  and  a country  Avhere  such  chai'actcrs  avci-o 
not  rare,  and  Avhen  the  exercise  of  such  qualities,  from  their  supei-abundancc, 
scarcely  could  inei'it  praise.  As  a man  of  general  erudition,  he  stands,  if  avo 
except  Warburton,  almost  Avithout  a rival  in  the  age  ho  liv(  d in.  His  skill  in 
classical  leai-ning,  the  belles  leltrcs,  and  historical  antiquities,  ospe(;ially  those  of 
bis  own  country,  have  been  universally  admitted,  and  had  popularity  been  his 
intention,  as  it  Avas  of  too  many  of  his  conlempcraries,  there  cannot  l>e  a doubt 
but  that  he  could  have  made  himself  the  most  shining  meteor  among  them.  In- 
Bload,  hoAvever,  of  fixing  upon  subjects  that  might  interest  the  frivolous,  or  draw 
uj>on  him  the  smiles  of  the  fashionable  and  the  gay,  ho  sedulously  devoted  his  j 
studios  to  such  subjects  as  he  thought  particularly  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
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of  the  times,  ,ind  with  wliich  all  would  be  benefited  by  becoming  acquainted  A 
shaUow  spirit  ot  scepticism  was  abroad,  which,  aided  by  ignorance  and  misrepre- 
sentation, was  threatening  to  become  universal,  and  to  cliange  tlie  sober  and 
nieditaUve  character  of  Britons,  into  frothy  petulance  and  flippant  vanity.  This 
le  attempted  to  meet  by  sober  investigations  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  that  had 
been  so  confidently  assumed  respecting  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  by  which 
be  cartainly  lelt  Ins  opponents  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  persistim^ 
in  their  conclusions,  having  proved  to  a demonstration  that  their  premises  were 
raise.  W heflier  he  might  not  have  done  this  in  a more  popular  Ibrm,  ,ve  cannot 
now  stay  to  inquire  into.  We  certainly  think  the  mode  he  adopted  that  which 
was  est  calculated  to  cut  oil  the  cavilling  of  .adversaries,  and  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  to  those  who  wish  to  treat  the  subject  in  a more 
popular  torm,  Ins  loialship  has  furnished  abundant  nuaterials.  His  v.arious  repub- 
ications  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  Scotltind,  and  the  publication  of  original  let- 
ters regarding  her  history  and  manners,  while  they  throw  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  country  and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  times  to  which  they 
relate  present  his  lordship  in  a most  arai.able  point  of  view ; and,  while  ive  admire 
Uie  scholar  and  the  philosopher,  we  cannot  cease  to  venerate  and  to  love  the  man. 
Of  Ins  Annals  ive  have  already  spoken.  Though  necessarily  written  in  a close 
and  severe  style,  they  have  long  ago  risen  to  a pitch  of  popularity  far  beyond 
many  works  that  took  a more  immediate  hold  of  the  public  mind ; and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  ages  wiU  only  add  to  their  value.  Indeed,  he  li.os  left  nothing  to 
be  done  lor  the  periods  that  came  under  his  review.  His  inquiry  into  the 
secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Christian- 
ity, is  also  a masterpiece  of  its  kind,  displaying  great  critical  acumen,  close  re.a- 
soning,  and  great  zeal  for  truth,  without  the  smallest  particle  of  that  rancour 
which  too  often  runs  through  the  theological  controversy.  With  all  his  virtues 
and  aU  his  acquirements,  joined  to  the  finest  natiu-al  abilities,  lord  Hailes  was 
not  one  ot  those  who  could  boast  of  the  immense  sums  he  received  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  works.  He  was  most  commonly  his  own  publisher;  .and,  asisgene- 
raUy  the  case  in  such  circumstances,  the  circulation  of  his  writings  ivas,  witha 
few  exceptions,  confined  to  the  particular  friends  and  acquaintances  whom  he  had 
drawn  around  him.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  are  many  of  them  no  longer 
to  be  met  with,  being  wholly  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  It  would  be 
a meritorious  work,  in  these  days  of  liter.ary  enterprise,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  an  intelligent  and  spirited  publisher  might  find  it  a pi’ofitable  specul.ation, 
to  publish  a neat,  cheap,  and  uniform  edition  of  his  multifarious  publications. 
Lord  Hailes  possessed  a natural  taste  for  retirement.  The  state  of  his  affairs,  at 
a most  important  period  of  his  life,  rendered  it  necess.ary  for  him,  and  the  habit 
grew  upon  him  .as  he  adv.anced  in  yeaw.  His  constitution,  of  which  he  was 
careful,  as  well  as  his  principles  and  habits,  rendered  him  averse  to  every  kind 
ot  dissipation.  After  he  was  constituted  a judge,  he  considered  it  unbecoming 
his  character  to  mingle  much  with  the  fashionable  and  the  gay  Avorld.  When 
he  chose  to  unbend  his  mind,  therefore,  it  was  in  the  society  of  a few  e.asy 
friends  whom  he  had  selected,  as  much  on  account  of  their  moral  and  religious 
worth,  .08  for  their  genius  or  learning.  With  that  constellation  of  men  of  genius 
and  science  which  illumin.ated  Edinburgh  at  that  period,  lord  Hailes  had  much 
.agreeable  and  profitable  conversation,  but  it  was  impossible  for  friendship  or 
close  intimacy  to  subsist  between  men  who  thought  so  difl’erently,  as  he  and  the 
most  of  them  did,  upon  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Though  a whig,  and 
strongly  attached  to  the  best  principles  of  the  revolution,  he  took  no  p.art  in  the 
broils,  civil  or  ecclesiasticail,  which  agiUated  the  country  in  the  first  period  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  Some  of  these  he  reg.ardcd  as  frivolous,  and  others 
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as  nilscliievous,  and,  from  conscience,  could  not  allow  liiiiiselt  to  take  any  paid  , 

in  them.  Conscious  at  all  times  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  higli  office  | 

which  he  held,  he  nerer  departed  from  the  decorum  becoming  that  reverend  ■ 

character.  This  decorum  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  support,  because  he  a<Aed  fron)  | 

principle  improved  into  a daily  sentiment  of  the  heart  Allectionate  to  bis  j 

family  and  relations,  simple  and  mild  in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  , 

enlightened  and  entertaining  in  his  convereation,  he  left  society  only  to  regret,  [ 

that  devoted  as  he  was  to  more  important  employments,  he  liad  so  little  time  to  i 

spare  for  intercourse  with  them.  ■ 

DALRYMPLE,  James,  viscount  Stair,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  and  1 

tlie  progenitor  of  many  distinguished  persons,  was  born  at  Drummurchie,  in  the  i 

parish  of  Barr,  Ayrshire,  in  the  month  of  May,  1619.  His  father,  who  bore  . 

tile  same  name,  was  proprietor  of  the  small  estate  of  Stair,  in  tliat  county,  which,  i 

on  his  death,  in  1624,  fell  to  his  son.  James  Dalrymple  received  his  education 
at  the  parish  school  of  Maucliline,  and  the  nniversity  of  Glasgow,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  anny  raised  in  Scotland  to  repel  the  religious  innovations 
of  Charles  I.  In  1641,  when  he  had  attained  a captaincy  in  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn’s  regiment,  he  became  a competitor  for  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
and  gained  it  against  several  rivals.  Former  writer’s  have  made  a wonder  of 
his  appearing  at  this  competition  in  his  military  dress  of  buff  and  scarlet,  and 
also  at  his  retaining  his  commission  as  captain  for  some  time  after  assuming  the 
philosophy  chair.  The  truth  is,  he,  and  his  brethren  in  arms,  could  hardly  be  I 
considered  as  soldiers,  but  rather  as  civilians  taldng  up  artns  for  a temporaiw 
purpose  ; and,  by  the  same  enthusiasm,  even  clergymen  appeared  occasionally 
with  sword  and  pistol.  Dalrymple  held  this  chair  for  six  years,  during  which  he 
employed  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  cidl  law,  which  >vas  not  then 
taught  publicly  in  Scotland.  His  mind  being  thus  turned  to  the  law  as  a profession, 
he  resigned  his  chair  in  1647,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  became  an  advocate 
at  the  Scottish  bar.  His  abilities  soon  procured  him  both  legal  and  political 
distinction.  In  1649,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commissioners  who 
were  sent  by  the  Scottish  parliament  to  treat  with  Charles  11.,  then  an  exile 
in  Holland,  for  his  return  to  his  native  dominions.  He  held  the  same  office  in 
the  more  successful  mission  of  1650,  and  we  are  told  that,  on  this  ociasion,  ho 
recommended  himself  to  the  king  by  his  “ abilities,  sincerity,  and  moderation.” 

After  a short  residence  in  Holland,  during  which  he  saw  a number  of  the  learned  ! 

men  of  that  country,  he  i-eturned  to  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  two  persons  sent  i 

by  the  parliament  to  attend  the  king  at  his  landing.  In  the  Cromwellian  modi- 
fication of  the  court  of  session,  he  was,  in  1657,  appointed  one  of  the  “ Com-  i 
missioners  for  administration  of  justice,”  chiefly  upon  the  recommendation  of  i 
general  Monk,  who  thus  characterized  him  in  a letter  to  the  protector — “ a ! 
very  honest  man,  a good  law’ier,  and  one  of  a considerable  estate.”  It  was  not, 
however,  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  office  under 
the  government  of  Cromwell.  He  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  the 
restoration,  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  king,  who  knighted  him,  and  nominated 
him  one  of  the  new' judges.  From  this  office,  however,  he  retired  in  1663,  in 
order  to  avoid  taking  “ the  declaration,”  an  oath  abjuring  the  right  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  king.  Next  year,  on  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  king,  ho 
resumed  his  duties,  with  only  a general  declai-alion  of  his  aversion  to  any  mea- 
sures hostile  to  his  majesty’s  just  rights  and  prerogatives,  the  king  granting  him 
a sanction  in  writing  for  this  omsion  of  the  law.  On  this  occasion,  Charles  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  a baronet.  In  1671,  he  succeeded  Gilmour  of 
Craigmiller  as  lord  president,  and  immediately  availed  himself  of  the  situation 
' Korbes’  Journal  of  tlie  Session. 
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to  effect  some  important  improvements  in  the  system  of  judicature.  He  cMso,  at 
(his  time,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  recordinjr  the  decisions  of  the  court. 
M a member  of  the  privy  council,  he  ivas  invariably  the  advocate,  though  not 
always  successfully,  of  moderate  measures,  and  he  remonstrated  as  warmly  as  he 
durst  against  all  who  were  of  an  opposite  character.  When  the  celebrated  test 
oath  was  under  consideration,  in  IfiS  I , Dalrymple,  for  the  purpose  of  confound- 
ing it  altogether,  suggested  tliat  John  Knox’s  confession  of  faith  should  be  sworn 
to  as  part  of  it.  As  this  inculcated  resistance  to  tyranny  as  a duty,  he  thought 
it  would  counterbalance  the  abjuration  of  that  maxim  contained  in  another  p.art  of 
tlie  oath.  The  discrepancy  passed  unobserved,  for  not  a bishop  in  parliament 
was  so  far  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history  as  to  know  the  contents  of  that 
confession.  However,  inconsistent  as  it  was,  it  was  forced  by  the  government  down 
the  throats  of  all  persons  in  office,  and  thus  became  the  occasion  of  much  mischief. 
Lord  Stair  himself  refused  to  take  it,  and  accordingly  had  to  retire  from  his  offices. 
Before  this  period,  he  had  prepared  his  celeiirated  work,  “ the  Institutions  of 
the  Law  of  Scotland,”  which  was  now  published.  This  work  still  continues  to 
be  the  grand  text-book  of  the  Scottish  lawyer.  “ It  is  not  without  cause,”  says 
Mr  Brodie,  in  a late  edition,  “ that  the  profound  and  luminous  disquisitions  of 
lord  Stair  have  commanded  the  general  admiration  of  Scottish  lawyers.  Hav- 
ing brought  to  the  study  of  jurreprudence  a powerful  and  highly  cultivated  intel- 
lect, he  was  qualified  to  trace  every  rule  to  principle.  Yet  such  was  Ips  sterling 
pi'actical  good  sense,  that  he  rarely  allou'ed  himself  to  be  c.arried  aw'ay  bv 
theoiy,  too  frequently  the  failing  of  philosophic  minds,  less  endowed  witli  this 
cardinal  virtue.  His  philosophy  and  learning  have  enabled  him  to  enrich  juris- 
prudence with  a work,  which,  in  embodying  the  rules  of  laiv,  clearly  developes 
the  ground  on  which  tliey  are  founded.” 

Lord  Stair  lived  for  about  a year  at  his  country  seat  in  Wigtonshii-e,  but 
experiencing  much  persecution  from  the  government,  found  it  necessary,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1082,  to  take  re.hige  in  Holland.  In  his  absence  he  was  accused  of  high 
U-eason,  on  the  grounds,  that  some  of  his  tenants  had  been  concerned  in  the 
insurrection  at  Bothwell  bridge.  An  attempt,  however,  which  was  made  to 
obtain  a surrender  of  his  pereon  from  Holland,  proved  abortive.  From  his 
retirement  at  Leyden,  he  sent  forth  his  “ Decisions,”  tlu’ough  the  medium  of 
the  press  at  Edinburgh,  the  first  volume  appearing  in  1084,  and  the  second  in 
1087.  In  1080,  he  published,  at  Leyden,  a Latin  treatise  of  much  originality, 
under  the  title  of  “ Fhysiologia  Nova  Experimental  is.”  He  also  busied  himself 
at  this  time  in  a w'ork  respecting  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
people,  on  which  subject  he  entertained  more  liberal  opinions  than  what  were 
generally  received  in  that  age.  I’his  work,  however,  was  never  published. 
When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  sail  for  Britain,  lord  Stair  requested 
to  know  what  was  the  object  of  his  expedition.  The  prince  replied,  that  it  was 
not  pci-sonal  aggrandizement,  but  “ the  glory  of  God,  and  the  security  of  the 
protestant  religion,  then  in  imminent  danger.”  The  reply  of  lord  Stair  w^as  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  ludicrous.  Taking  olfliis  wig,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  bald  head,  he  said,  1 hough  I be  now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  my  age, 

I am  willing  to  venture  that,  ( pointing  to  his  head,)  my  own  and  my  children’s 
fortune,  in  such  an  undertaking.’’  He  accordingly  accompanied  the  prince, 
and  was  rewarded,  after  the  settlement  of  affairs  under  William  and  Mary,  with 
a re-appointment  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  session,  and  a peerage  under 
the  title  ot  viscount  Stair.  '1  hough  thus  restored  to  his  country,  and  to  more 
than  his  former  honours,  the  latter  years  of  this  great  man  wore  not  happy. 
He  had  never  been  the  friend  of  the  high  church  party,  and  therefore  ho  could 
exjiect  no  favour  from  that  class  of  malcontents  under  the  revolution  settlement, 
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But  tlie  pvesbyterian  party,  also,  for  wliicli  lie  liad  done  and  suffered  so  mud), 
also  treated  him  with  little  respect,  considering  him  U)o  deeply  coneerned  in  the 
late  oppressive  and  cruel  system  to  be  worthy  of  their  confidence.  Under  tiiese 
circumstances  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1G95,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  High  church  of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Stair  had  been  married,  in  1643,  to  IMargaret  Ross,  co-heiress  of  tlie 
estate  of  Balneil,  in  Wigtonshii’e  ; by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son,  John,  having  held  office  under  Janies  11.,  was,  like  his 
father,  held  in  suspicion  by  the  presbyterian  party  ; but  nevertheless  attained 
high  office  under  the  revolution  government.  He  was  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  earl  of  Stair,  in  1703.  On  his  death,  in 
1707,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  title  by  the  celebrated  conuuander  and  diploma- 
tist, John,  second  earl  of  Stair.  The  junior  branches  of  the  family  have  pro- 
duced fruit  almost  equally  distinguished.  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  the  second  son, 
was  himself  the  author  of  “ Collections  concerning  Scottish  History  preceding 
the  death  of  David  I.,’’  which  appeared  in  1705,  and  the  grandfather  of  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  of  Cranston,  author  of  that  excellent  work,  “ iMemoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  of  Charles  IL, 
until  the  sea  battle  oft’  La  Hogue,’’  in  two  volumes,  4to.  The  youngest  son.  Sir 
David,  was  the  gTandfather  of  lord  Hailes,  and  Alexander  Dalrj'uiple,  two  per- 
sons already  commemorated  in  this  w'ork.  Through  these  channels,  and  by  the 
alliances  of  his  daughters,  the  blood  of  lord  Stair  now  flows  in  most  of  the  noble 
families  in  Scotland.  The  historical  eminence  of  the-  family  is  only  to  be  par- 
alelled  by  the  immense  influence  which  it  possessed  for  many  years  in  this  country, 
an  influence  hardly  matched  by  that  of  the  Dundasses  in  later  times.' 

DALRYMPLE,  John,  second  earl  of  Stair,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
eai’l,  and  the  gi’andson  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  memoir.  He  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  July  20,  1673,  and,  while  yet  a mere  boy,  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  his  older  brother  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a pistoL  Although  a royal 
remission  was  procured  for  this  offence,  his  parents  found  it  necessary  lor  their 
own  comfort  to  banish  him  from  their  sight,  as  his  presence  awakened  the  most 
painful  associations.  He  was  therefore  placed  lor  some  years  under  the  cliarge 
of  a clei'gynian  in  Ayrshire,  a humane  and  sensible  man,  ^vho  soon  perceived  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  pupil’s  character.  Under  the  charge  of  lliis  person, 
he  became  a proficient  scholar,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  through  a series  ol 
favourable  I’eports  to  his  parents,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  young 
exile  restored  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
principal  ornament.  The  more  advanced  parts  of  his  education,  he  received  at 
i;eyden,  where  he  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  univei'sity,  and 
subsequently  at  the  college  of  his  native  city.  His  first  appearance  in  life  was 
as  a volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  ot  the  Lamcronian  regiment, 
at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  August,  1692,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age. 
For  some  years  afterwards,  he  devoted  himself  at  Leyden  to  the  study  of  that 
profession  in  which  two  preceding  generations  of  his  family  had  already  gained 

' Wo  prrserve,  for  drollory’s  sako,  the  following  easj  rhymes  which  lord  .Auchinleck,  father 
of  Jamos  Boswell,  used  to  repeat,  as  doscriptivo  of  the  succession  of  predoiniiuiting  intluences 
in  ScoUund  during  the  last  century: — 

First  cam  the  men  o’  mony  wimples. 

In  common  language  ca’d  Da’rumples, 

And  after  them  cjim  the  Dumkissts, 

U ha  raido  our  lords  and  lairds  like  iisses. 

A quatrain,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  true  than  n-spcctfiil,  although,  in  both  cases  alike, 
the  predominaneo  was  grounded  on  inherent  family  talent. 
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Runyan’s  Works  fom,  as  a whole,  the  most  engaging,  faithful,  and  invaluable  Body  of  Divinity 
that  has  ever  been  published,  and  that  in  a beautiful  simpheity  of  language  which  no  one  can 
nusunderstand.  The  whole  Works  of  Runyan  are  not,  however,  of  easy  access.  They  have  never 
been  all  collected  and  published  in  any  uniform  series.  The  portions  that  have  appeared  from  time 
f mutilated,  altered,  and  deteriorated ; and,  until  some  very  recent  Editions 

of  the  Pilgrim,  not  a single  book  or  treatise  could  be  found  in  its  original  integrity  and  beauty 
except  amongst  the  stores  of  book-collectors. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  already  possess  the  Allegorical  Works  of  Runyan,  the  Pubhshers 
divide  the  whole  Works  into  two  Separate  Issues. 

_ L— THE  EXPERIMENTAL,  DOCTRINAL,  and  PRACTICAL  WORKS.  With  Illustra- 
tions. In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 

II.-THE  ALLEGORICAL,  FIGURATIVE,  and  SYMBOLICAL  WORKS,  mth  numerous 
Illustrations.  In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


WILLISON’S  PRACTICAL  WORKS; 

AVith  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  HethbuingtON.  LL.D.,  Edinbuisrii. 
1 Vol.  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s.;  or  in  10  Parts,  2s.  each.  ° 


DWIGHT’S  SYSTEM  OP  THEOLOGY; 

Or,  COMPLETE  BODY  op  DIVINITY;  in  a Series  of  Sermons.  By  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1 Vol.  super-royal  8vo,  21s.;  or  in  10 
Parts,  2s.  each. 

WATSON’S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY, 

In  a Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  To  which  is 
appended.  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  together  with  the  Art  of  Divine  Contentment,  aud 
Christ’s  Various  Fulness.  The  whole  revised  and  corrected,  with  numerous  Notes  from  approved 
authors.  1 Vol.  super-royal  8vo,  cloth.  Ids.;  or  in  29  Nos.  (id.  each.  Cloth,  lla.  6d. 


BAXTER’S  SELECT  PRACTICAL  WORKS, 

Including  the  whole  of  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  Tlie  Divine  Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  the 
Saints’  Everlasting  Rest.  Carefully  Revised,  and  preceded  by  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
Portrait.  1 VoL  super-royal  8vo,  26s.  cloth;  or  in  12  Parts,  2s.  each. 

“Baiter’s  practical  writings  are  a treasury  of  Christian  wisdom.” — llilberforcs. 

BAXTER’S  SAINTS’  EVERLASTING  REST; 

Tlie  Divine  Life : and  Dying  Thoughts;  a Call  to  the  Unconverted;  and  Now  or  Never.  Care- 
fully revised,  aud  preceded  by  a Memoir  of  the  Auther.  21  Numbers,  6d.  each. 

FLEETWOOD’S  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST; 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also, 
The  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Chriatianityi 
by  W ILLIAM  Cave,  D.D.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  To  which  is  subjoined,  A Concise  Ilistory  of  the  Christian 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel; 
Imperial  8vo,  Cloth  Antique,  25s.;  Morocco  Antique,  35s.;  or  in  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

HALL’S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  PASSAGES 

OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESfAMEN'PS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writiiivs,  by  Rai  pu 
Wardlaw,  D.D.,  Glasgow.  Illustrated  Edition,  complete  m 15  Parts,  Is.  each;  in  Cloth,  I6s. 
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WOEKS  rUBLISHEU  BY  BLACKIE  AI^D  SON, 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER; 

A GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Political,  Statiwical,  ani 
Descriptive,  including  Comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Citu»,  1 Tow^, 

Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in  the  \V  orld.  Isow  irublishing 
in  Parts,  25.  CcZ.  each.  A Companion  to  the ‘'Imperial  Dictionary.” 

It  is  the  pimpose  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  to  supply  such  a Work  as  the  circumstance  of 
the  present  age  require.  In  its  compilation,  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources  will  be  wnsiut^, 
and  particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Trade  and  Resources  of  the  various  places  desenbro, 
and  to  the  Social  Condition,  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  of  the  ^habitants.  Great  ere  will  also  be 
bestowed  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Countries,  in  the  various  departments  of  Gwlogj',  Hydro- 
graphy, Climatology,  Botany,  Zoology,  &c.,  and  on  the  laying  do\vn  of  geographical  positions  and 
relative  distances. 

As  no  written  description  of  a locality  can  give  so  accurate  a conception  of  its  featui^  ot  posi- 
tion as  a plan  or  pictorial  representation,  this  Work  will  be  Illustrated  by  nearly  Eight 
Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  printed  in  the  text.  These  Illustrations  compnM  \ lews 
of  Cities  and  Towns ; of  Remarkable  Buildings,  Antiquities,  Natural  Scenery,  Costimns,  Plans  of 
Ports  and  Harbours,  and  Small  Maps  of  River  Iilouths,  Islands,  and  Island  Groups,  &c.,  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  See  full  Prospectus  aud  Conditions  in  Part  First. 

Selections  from  the  Recommendations  given  to  this  Work: 

“ I am  satisfied  that  it  will  prove  an  eminently  useful  aid  to  geography,  bemg  implied  with  acaira^ 
and  attention.  It  is  also  well  printed,  and  beautifully  illustrated.” — Captain  vV.  H.  Smith,  ILbJ:-, 
B.C.L.,  F.S.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  j 

“ I have  no  hesitation  in  approving  highy  of  the  plan  on  wliich  it  is  to  he  conducteth  and  prononnei^  it 
to  he  a more  valuable  contribution  to  our  geographical  works  of  the  present  davtlmnMv  othCT  of  the 
same  kind  with  which  I am  acquainted,” — G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,  LL.D.,  x.L.b.,  <tc.,  irojessor 

compilea.”-Capt.  CnAS.  D.  Bethuse,  B.N,  C.B.,  F.E.G.S., 
of  the  Harbour  Departmentf  Admiralty.  _ , ^ . 

“ Excellent  in  every  way.” — C.  Piazzi  Sjiytii,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.A.,  Astrotxomer-^yal  for  Scotland. 

“ "Well  qualified  to  supply  the  want  that  has  long  been  generally  felt,  of  a W ork  adapted  to  the  modem 
state  of  geograpliical  information.” — Lieut.  H.  Uaper,  R.N.,  P.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.  ^ v •*  ai 

“I  have  examined  your  Work,  and  compared  it  uith  others  of  similar  pretensions.  1 have  no  besitatioii 
in  saying  that  I consider  it  incomparably  superior  to  all  others  that  I am  acquainted  wi^.  Dm  maps^and 
plans  of  towns  and  places  are  of  great  interest  and  usefulness.”— Leonard  Schmitz,  LL.B.,PbT).,F.B»S.£., 
Rector  of  High  Schooli  Edinburgh. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  and  SCIENTIFIC;  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of 
ture,  Science,  aud  Art,  on  the  Basis  of  Webster’s  English  Dictionary;  \\*ith  the  addition 
of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases  from  the  other  Standard  Dictionaries  and  Encydopedms, 
and  from  numerous  other  sources;  comprising  all  Words  purely  English,  and  the  prindpd 
and  most  generally  used  Teclmical  and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymologies,  and 
their  Pronunciation,  according  to  the  best  authorities.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  Two  Thousand 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Complete  in  30  Parts,  Imperial  8vo,  2s.  6d.  eacli. 

THE  POPULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  CONVERSATIONS  LEXICON;  being  a General  Dictionaiy  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature, 
Biography,  History,  Ethics,  and  Politick  Economy ; w'ith  Dissertations  on  the  Progress  of  Science, 
Literatiuc,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  1\I.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Glasgow;  Sir  Daniel  K.  Sandfoud,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Greek, 
University  of  Glasgow;  and  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Lives  of  British  Painters,” 
&c.  Illustrated  by  many  Hundred  Plates  aud  Diagrams.  Complete  in  14  Half  Vols,,  IH,  each, 
or  28  Divisions,  5s.  each;  or  56  Parts,  2s,  6d.  each. 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC;  in  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Busint^  of  Farminp:, 
in  all  tlicir  departments,  are  tliorougidy  and  practically  treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
eminent  Farmers,  Land  Agents,  and  Scientilic  Men  of  the  day.  Edited  by  John  C.  JIouton, 
Editor  of  the  " Agricultural  Gazette.”  With  above  One  Thousand  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel 
Now  Piihlishing  in  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each,  super-royal  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  AV'^ork  is  to  present  to  the  Agricultural  reader  the  whole  of  the  fnith  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession,  so  far  ns  it  is  kno\vn  to  the  men  most  famihar  with  the 
sciences  it  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the  risk  it  incurs. 

Illustrations  on  wood  and  steel,  of  Fnnn  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants,  ndtivated  and  tmniltivated. 
Agricultural  Machines.  Implcmeuts  and  Operations,  &c.,  will  be  given  wherever  it  is  presumed  they 
can  be  useful. 

Selections  from  the  llecommcndfitions  given  to  this  Tf'orA-; — 

" It  is  a Work  of  great  merit,  and  will  lie  very  vaUialilc  to  the  practical  farmer.  Pvery  farmer  who  ran 
atfurd  it,  ought  to  liavo  a copy  ot  tlic  Work.”— Tiiouas  Balmeb,  Bsq.,  Land  Commissioner  for  the  Date 
of  Jtichmoml,  Gordon  Cnstte.  . - , 

” The  Work  i«  fully  U]i  to  the  present  day,  llicre  being  ample  details  of  the  latest  discoveries.  — Ma. 
Gkoikie  Hoi’K,  Former,  lenlon  Hams,  Orem,  Unddinglonshire. 

“This  adinirahlc  Cyclopedia.” — Hark  Lane  Krpress.  • , , ■ w >» 

“ I have  no  liusitatioii  whatever  in  expressing  my  high  opinion  of  the  * Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  MionuiiN,  r.sq.,  Soieerbg,  Thirsk,  I'orkshxre. 

'■  I'lic  beau  ideal  of  u ' Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.’  ” — Scottish  Agrirnttural  Journal, 


OB.KS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON, 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 

MECHANICAL  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  WORKsT 

railway  MACHINERY: 

the  Principles  and  Construe- 

scale,  and  by  Sumerons  En^a4,gs  1 Xd  ‘-p 

he  completed  m about  24  Parts,  2^  6d.  each.  -^iNNEAR  Clark,  Engmeer.  To 

THE  ENGINEER  AND  AIACHINIST’S  ASSISTANT- 

, Xi?  SalefXMaS^Tt^^^^^  MiUs  for 

THE  CABINET-MAKER’S  ASSISTANT; 

x».  bd.  eech . 1 large  vol.,  half  morocco,  £3,  5s  ; and  in  Parts,  Is.  6ti.  • m .co  i aits, 

THE  MECHANIC’S  CALCULATOR; 

CO, , ecled  and  greatly  enlarged.  By  William  Grier,  Civil  Engineer.  Cloth,  S Edition. 

THE  MECHANIC’S  DICTIONARY- 

-s. 

The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  published  in  one  Series  of  27  Numbers,  6d.  each. 

THE  PRACTICAL  MEASURER; 


Or  Tradesman  Md  Wood-merchants’  Assistant,  with  Plates.  By  Alexander  Peddie 
Edition.  Greatly  enlarged.  Roan,  Os.  Od.-,  or  in  12  Numbers,  6d  eacn  P^ddie. 


New 


the  AGRICULTURIST’S  CALCULATOR: 


THE  FARM  ENGINEER; 

*’'®  application  of  Steam  and  other  motive  Powers  for  A<rri- 
cultural  purposes.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.  10  Parts,  Is.  each;  orS  cSh,12k 

THE  FARMERS’  GUIDE. 

Horses  and  Black  Cattle;  with  Instructions  for  the  Management 
oi  ureeumg  Marts  and  Cows.  By  James  Webb,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  Cloth,  3«.  6d. 

SMITH’S  ESSAY  ON  COTTAGES. 

*^°"®‘"’ction  of  Cottages,  for  which  the  Premium  was  voted  by  the  Hiirhland 
Archit^ec?  Ei^r^h.  Cl^S."®  ' ““1  Estimates.  \ G.  Smith, 

THE  TAILOR’S  GUIDE. 

Clotli?ni‘‘^'  *'’*7'“'°”’  lieiiig  a Treatise  on  Measuring  and  Cutting 

S‘y'es.  aud  for  every  period  of  life;  also  the  Cutting  of  Pulpit  and  Bar  Gowns® 

wfh  nnJ^rdn  directions  for  Making-up  and  Alterations.  By  JoSEWi  CouTs' 

With  numerous  Plates  and  Diagrams.  In  14  Parts,  2s.  each.  Cloth,  30s.  >i»i-i-ii  cours. 

A TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  AND  WATCH-MAKING, 

plX^i^d  Vhmrnr-ivfi'  Illustrated  with  Twenty  Eolding 

nates,  ana  \ ignctte  Iktlc-pagc.  21s.  Cloth ; or  m 10  Parts,  2s.  each. 

A TREATISE  ON  THE  ART  OF  WEAVING. 

"-ith  ^arp.  Weft,  and  Yam  Tables,  for  the  use  of  Manufac- 
turers. By  John  Murphy,  flurd  Edition.  1 Vol.  8vo,  IGs.;  or  in  IG  Numbers,  Is.  each. 
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GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON, 


POETICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 

ITALY 

CI^SSICAL,  HISTORICAL  AND  WCTURESaUE;  a S^« 

of  San  ApoUinare  in  Rome.  Complete  in  21  Parts,  2s.  eacm  ^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrative  Works  that  have  ever  issu^  from  ^e  « 

pJsLs  at  the  present  moment  a double  claim  to 

book,  the  literary  department  contama  much  concermng  Rome,  lU  Papal  Ruler,  and  Gburcn  cor 
ruptions,  that  ought  to  be  known  in  the  family  circle. 

THE  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS, 

romnlete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial,  consisting  of  a complete  Coll^on  of  his 
Poenm,*Songs,  and  Correspondence;  arranged  Chronologically,  and 

Notes  and  Annotations.  The  whole  preceded  by  Professor  Wilson  « Celebrate  E^y  to 
the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,”  and  Dr.  Currie’s  Memoir  of  the  Poet.  In  25  Peru,  royal 
8vo,  Is.  each;  with  50  Illustrations.  . ™ 

With  Eight  Supplementary  Parts,  containing  32  Plates;  makmg  m all  82  Dlnstrati 
2 Vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  Cloth,  36s. 

CASQUET  OF  LITERARY  GEMS, 

Containing  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from 
Hundred  different  Authors.  Rlustrated  by  Thventy-five  Engravings, 

toefl^by  Mers  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  In  d Vols.,  elegantly  bonnd[  m doth,  price 

28s. : or  in  24  Parts,  Is.  each.  , 

Tliese  four  beautiful  duodecimos  contain  an  extensive  and  valuable  selecUou  of  our  finest  prose  and 
poetry.” — Bdinhiirgh  Literary  Gazette. 

REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS; 

A SelecHon  in  Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the 

Original  Pieces.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “ Casquet  of  Literary  Geins.  With  25  lllmtmion-, 
after  the  most  admired  Artists.  In  4 Vols.,  elegantly  bound  ui  Cloth,  pnce  -Os.;  or  in  16  Parts, 
is.  each. 

HOGG’S  (The  Ettrick  Shepherd)  WORKS. 

With  Illustrations  by  D.  O.  Hill,  Esq.,  R.S.A.  POETICAL  WORK^vnth  Autobio^;Ay 
sold  separately,  each  being  complete  in  itself. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

Comprising  Citizen  of  the  World,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Poetical  Works  Comedies,  Mi^lan^ 
Sv^Sf  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  By  Alex  dyuiTELAvr,  Editor  of  l^e 
Coquet  of  Literary  Gems.”  “Book  of  Scottish  Song,”  &c-  With  37  raquisitc 
mod,  by  Branston,  Orrin  Smith,  and  W.  Lmton,  from  Designs  by  \V.  Harvey  and  \V.  B.  Scott. 
10  Parts  at  Is.;  or  in  2 Vols.  Cloth,  10s. 


BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG; 


UUiV  UP  13CVJ  A A113J.A  UVZiv  , Tir  J _;.l, 

A Collection  of  the  Best  and  most  Approved  Son^  of  Scotland,  Anoent  and  M^em ; 

gilt  edges,  9s.  Morocco  elegant,  11s. 

BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  BALLADS  ; ■ ^ . n .n 

A Comprehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  niimcruus 

Editor  Sf  “The  Book  of  Scottish  Song.”  With  Engraved  Pront.spicce  and  TMle.  In  15  Numbers, 
Grf.  each;  or  haudsoincly  bound  m Cloth,  9«,  Morocco  elegant,  I Is. 

POEMS  AND  LYRICS;  BY  ROBERT  NICOLL: 

With  numerous  Additions,  and  a Memoir  of  the  Author.  Pourth  EdiUon.  Foolscap  8vo.  Cloth, 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS  AND  SONGS  BY  ROBERT  GILFILLAN, 

With  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  Appendix  of  liis  latest  Pieces.  our  i ion. 
Foolscap  8vo,  Cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


V\OEKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SOH, 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


historical  and  biographical  works. 

SCOTLAND, 

to  the  preaeut  Yew  (1851).™*^™'^*''^  entire  range  of  Scottish  History  from  the  Earliest  Timea 

biographical  dictionary  of  eminent 

Present^Time’.  IHustrated^b^Ntnety  aurtS'Por^^^^^  continued  to  the 

medium  8vo,  Is.  each;  or  9 Divisionsfes  6d  each  ^ In  45  Parts, 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  ‘ 

POLITICAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAT  in  Ai  a 

including  the  Re-organization  of  the  Inquisition-  Seventeenth  Centuries; 

Jerats;  and  the  means  taken  to  effect  the  connW  nir  “d  Consolidation  of  the 

to  suppress  Protestant  princip  e7iL'ae°Sh"%  ^lermany,  to  revive  Romanism 
^ns  ated  from  the  latest  German  EdiLnT  Da“id  i?,™7,  Leopold  Ranke. 

^anslator,  and  an  Introductoiy  Essay  by  J H ATv  n , ^ n.  a ®™tt.  Esq. ; with  Notes  by  the 
Parts,  Is.  each;  or  2 Vols.,  Cloth,  21s.  ^ Merle  DAubigne,  H.I).  Complete  in  20 

^^^®tc)ry  of  the  reformation 

Esq.T^fh  Noto  from  the  NeS  Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott. 

Vols.  1.  2,  3 with  17  Portraits,  in  cbthT  £1  15s  mln  SsS!  P ^ ^°y- 

THE  PROTESTANT;  extra. 8s. 

Features  between*l^e”an?Fi^^^  at  length  those  Subjects  which  form  the  Dishnguishine 

the  Papal  Supemit^Xh  ht  nsurffi  New  TestaS  a"^ 

With  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  ?he  Xfi  2o"Taris.®^d.Ta^^^^^^^  ® 

ROLLIN’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Critical,  and  a Life  of  the 

trations.  In  2 Vols.  medium  8vo,  26s.7r  in  ifXsf  Is.  ^‘‘’'“"'nwnnsIUus- 

Pn^eVu““oTta  10  Part\  U elc'h*  Ancients,  with  Notes,  by  James  Bell. 

•■ie  w ' only  complete  and  re-edited  edition  of  RoUin  now  before  the  pubUc. 

I**®!  yet  'saned  from  the  press.”— Oris»/al  Hera W. 

^^w  th FLAVIUS  JOSEPHUS, 

With  Maps,  and  other  lUustrations.  In  22^  Parts,  Is.  each. 

WODROW  S HISTORY  OF  THE  SIIFFFPT'Nrr^c!  rn? 

4VoVsS.,”3foTor^3Pa^^^^^^  Burns,  B.B.,  E.A.S.E. 

THE  TEN  YEARS’  CONFLICT- 

naat.  WUh 

THE  LADIES  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Persecution.  By^th7Rev!*jAMEs*AN^^^  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and 

S”s  Od! cacr” 

Examiner  bo  an  immense  favourite  with  aU  who  can  appreciate  the  moral  sublimc.”-fftoyaui 

xMEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

drcdliays,  of  Napifc7’fsunend'CT  to  thTLghs^  the  Events  of  the  Ilun- 


THE 

Portraits. 
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WOKKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BLACKIE  AND  SON, 

GLASGOW,  EDINBGEOn,  AND  LONDON. 


M/\-riiRAl  HISTORY  MEDICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

A HTSTOR%F  ^S  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE 
^ BjOi.™  Goi».«.T».  With  Nh".  Nob  torn 

larffe  8vo740s. : or  iu  36  Parts,  Is.  each. 

RHIND’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

R GGWthePhvsioloCT  Classification,  and  Culture  of  Plants ; with  their  v^ous  ^ to  Man 
tC  tIwL  Infmals  ,?Sid  their  application  in  the  Arts.  Alanufactures  ^d  Domestic 
Illushated  by  700  Pisures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  100  are  beautifully  Coloured;  2-  Pam, 
I5  cucli 

CANADA:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE : 

TV.  H.  Smith.  In  2 Vols,,  medium  8vo,  price  24s. 

OYOLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

By  Thomas  Andrew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  TVood  and  Steel  Koval  Evo. 

?>Of  micli*^utmt^^^^  guide  in  medical  practice.”— iiKiyofil  Courier. 

"We  strongly  recommend  the  work.*’- — Bristol  Times, 


ADAM'S  EOMAN  A^ITIQUITIES ; 

Edited  by  James  Born,  LL.D., 
of  the  liigh  School,  Edmlnugh.  100  I^>l“t™t>oo9- 
Price  Bs.  Cd.fiu  Cloth;  or  with  Questions,  7s.  Cloth. 
I'he  Questions  separately,  price  Is.  6d. 

A CHART  OF  SCRIPTURE  CHRONOLOGY, 

Prom  the  Creation  to  the 

CompiledbyJosEriiRoBEUTSON.RectorofSU 

Grammar  School,  Hamilton.  In  still  cov  ers,  4d. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  ^ 

* From  the  Bahylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction 
of  Jcmsalem.  By  JosMU 

St.  John’s  Grammar  School,  Hamilton.  Cloth,  Is.  61I. 

A TREATISE  ON  DIET,  „ 

Comprising  tlie  Natural  History,  Properties,  Com- 
position.  Adulteration,  and  Uses  of  the 
knimals.  Fishes,  Birds, 

William  Davidson,  M.D.,M.R.C.S.E.  a nee, 
Cloth,  25. 

RAIRD.-RELIGION  IN  THE  UNI^D  STA'TES 

of  AMEWCA;  Or,  An  Account  of  the  0/J?'".  In- 
gress, Relations  to  the  State,  and  Present  Condition 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  United  Stales  j 
with  Notices  of  the  Uncvangdical  Denom^mutions. 
By  the  Uev.  Robert  Baird,  D.D.  Incc  Cj. 

® catechcticaS^^^^^  for  young 

COMMUNICANTS,  designed  to  assist  tlicm  in 
forming  Scriptural  views  of  the  Lord’s  Sumier; 
witli  an  Address  to  Young  Persons  not  yet  Com- 
municants. Twenty-third  Edition.  Price  W. 
HELP  TO  PROFESSING  CHRISIUN^,  m 
Judging  tlieir  Spiritual  State  and  Growth  m Grace. 
Second  Edition.  Small  8vo.,prmc  8j.  Cloth. 
SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  ASSISI’ANT;  being  a 
complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Post  bvo,  price  8<. 

BROWN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  BIBLE. 
Small  IBrao,  li.  Cloth,  gilt  edges. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK ; 

A Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information  for  the 
Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commercial  iravclicr.  JIO 
pages,  48U10,  U.  roan. 

FERGUSON’S  INTEREST  TABLES. 

At  Thirteen  dilfcrcnt  R:itcs,  from  a Quarter  to  Six 
per  Cent. ; also.  Tables  of  Commission  and  Broker- 
age. Roan,  3».  Cd.  


HARTLEY’S'ORATORICAL  CTASS-BO^ 

Fifteenth  Edition,  improved;  bound  -I.  M. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A GOOD  MILK  COW; 

Or.  a Description  of  all  the  ilarks  bv  w^  the 
Milking  Qualities  of  Cows  may  v 

J.  H.  Magne.  Professor  of  the 
Abort.  With  a Supplement  on  the  Dairy  CatUe 
Britain;  their  Qualities.  Jlanagement,  and  P^ 
ductive  Results;  with  Hints  for  Selecting.  By 
John  Hasten.  Sj.  cloth. 

LAND-MEASURER’S  READY  RECKONER; 

Being  Tallies  for  ascertaining  at 

ot  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  By  NtIL  M-Ccn- 

LOCH.  Third  Edition.  2r.  bound. 

the  Nature  Use  and  Neg^tiaU^^of^ 

^’;?o"ltrts%utVialtt^%ithKe^^ 

B^d  II., in  Cloth,  each  If. 3d.;  the  Key  separaUly,  If. 

““iiJ  “ sSom  to  a»pa 

MOFFAT:  ITS  WALKS  AND  WELLS; 

With  Incidental  Notices  of  lU  Botany  and  Gcol"^- 
iy  wiHuAM  IVEDDIE.  And  s“”’b'V  JOHN 

”si, 

AVilF 

nriucmal  Ohiccts  on  the  Route  from  1 orl  Cnnan  to 
ClCd  in  the  Sound  of  Mull.  M ith  many  La- 
gravings.  In  lancy  Binding, 

the  COMPREHENSIVE  GERM.AN  DTC™^^^^ 

german  and  ENGLISH  and  ENGLISH  a^ 
GERMAN.  By  J.  S.  Geeuvcu.  Ih.D.  Iricc. 
bound,  75- 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LITEVATURF^ 

By  Sir  Dantfl  K.  SANDronn,  D.C.L.,  M.l i r 
tosor  of  Grcrk  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  1 ool 
cap  8vo,  Cloth,  2f.  6d. 

WALKER’S  DICTIONARY  AND  KEY. 

Beautifully  priuUd  in  royal  18mo,  with  a 1 ortra 
of  the  Author.  Bound,  If. 
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